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The “Fifty-seven Years” in the Zoroastrian 
Doctrine of the Resurrection 
Br A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, 
New York City. 
THE doctrine of the Tesurrection of the dead is a familiar 
one in Zoroastrianism from the Avesta and kindred 
sources. It has long been a puzzle to me, however, to under- 
stand why the Pahlavi Books assign the exact number 
“ fifty-seven years" at the end of the last millennium to the 
events connected with the resurrection of the dead (Ph. 
ristaxéz) and the renovation of the world (Phl. frasakart, 
Avy. frasokerati) by the Saviour or Benefactor (Phi. Sdtyans 
or Sééans, Av. Saosyant) and his assistants, fifteen males and 
fifteen females’ It has therefore seemed worth while to 
bring together the Pahlavi passages alluding to the fifty-seven 
years and see if anything can be deduced from them. 
1, We may begin with the Bindahishn® 





1 Cf. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, chap, ix, § 85 (1027), being the original 
English from which was made the German translation in Geiger and Kuhn, 
Grundriss d. tran. Philologie, 2. 684-686 (1903). 

* For the text of the Indian recension of the Bindahishn see the editions 
by Justi, p, 72, lines 10-13 ; Wostergaard, p. T2, 10-13; M. BR. Unvalla, 
p. 84, 12-15; and ef. tranal. by West, SHE, 6, 123. For the Iranian Binda- 
hishn see the photozincograph facsimile edited by T. D. and BT. Anklesaria, 
p. 223, 2-5, fol, 1136; ite text in this passage presents some slight but 
mom portant variations from the Indian recension. 

JRAS, JANTARY 1928. i 
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Bd. 30. 7. “ First the bones of GayOmart are roused 
up (él hangé:énét)) then those of Mashya and Mashydi 
then those of the rest of mankind ; nthe fifty-seven 
years of Séshyans they awaken (vigrasénd)* all the 
dead, and all men stand up.” 4 
2. The Datistant Déntik refers similarly to these 

years as follows :— 

DD. 35 (36). 5. “In the fifty-seven years, 
which are the period of the raising of the dead.” § 

The short chapter in which this allusion occurs treats of 
the renovation of the world and gives the names (DD. 35 
(36), 4-7) of six of the larger company, who will aid the 
Saoshyant (Phil. Sééyans, here written Sdéans) in bringing 
this and the resurrection to pass in their respective regions 
of the earth, while bis own activities are confined to the 
central zone of Khvaniras. It concludes (§7): “ The same 
perfect deeds for six years in the six other regions, and for 
fifty years in the brilliant Khvaniras, awaken * immortality 
and set going everlasting life and everlasting weal.”’ 

The question here arises as to whether we should try to 
bring the years of this particular paragraph (§ 7) into con- 
nexion with the “ fifty-seven mentioned in the paragraph 
(§.5) just above, as already quoted. West (SBE. 18, 79, n. 4) 
notices that the number “six *’ m § 7 is found in all the 


Thus (Aangézéné!) 14 to be road, from Phil. hongézénitan, see Bartholomae, 
W2AM, 25, 404. 

* Instead of * Mashya and Mashydi" read ‘* Mahryag and Mahryiinag " 
with Sthaeder in Reitzenstein-Schaeder, Studien 2. antik, Synkretiamus, 

p- 233, and see Schaeder's discussion (op. cit., p. 226, n. 1), together with hia 
Plcoaioth to Freiman and Junker. 

° Best transliterated as mgrisénd “ they awaken ", instead of (West) 
vinyind " they prepare “; seo Bartholomas, WZAM. 25, 404. 

* Instead of the “ Huzvarish ’ logograms madom ygakovimiinand (Ind. 

Bd.) the Iran Bd. gives the Iranian equivalents if dstand, 

® For the Pahlavi text, see edition by T. D. Anklesaria, Datisian-i Dinik, 
Port I, Pursisha I-A, p. 73, Bombay (19107); for translation sea West, 
SRE. 18,79. Cf. further Séderblom, La Vie future, pp, 260-1, 

" See note 3 above, But West here, aa above, translates “ prepare “’, 
ainee he reada the word as rirdyénd. 
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manuscripts, and adds the comment, “ but one would expect 
it to be ‘seven’, so as to complete the fifty-seven years of 
§ 5. The number being written in ciphers the difference 
between ‘ six ’ and ‘ seven” is very slight.” We have, it would 
seem, & choice either (1) to suppose that the number “ six’, 

original “seven”, had crept into the ie 
ee ee tis vested ok ax nae ad 
or else (2), if the texts are correct, we may conjecture that an 
additional year (6 4-1) was devoted to a combined effort 
in bringing to its full fruition the individual work accom- 
plished by the Saoshyant and his six co-labourers. In any 
case it seems plausible to surmise that we have here at least 
one of the two or three attempts by the Pahlavi writers to 
interpret or apportion the fifty-seven years. 

3, Ina passage in the Vichitakiha i Zatsparam, 
or “ The Selections of Zatsparam”’, as translated by West, 
SBE. 37, 405, § 9, we again find a reference to “ the fifty - 
seven years of Sishins"”. The paragraph, which is 
part of a passage mystically connecting the number of words 
in the Gathis with the epochs of time, seeks to explain the 
number by comparing “the original 57 words” in the 
Airyaman Prayer and its accompanying utterances which 
are recited as formulas at the end of the Gathas. Zatsparam 
explicitly calls attention to the fact that these latter formulaic 
addenda, numbering twelve and twenty-one words respec- 
tively, combined with those in the Prayer, sum up to the 

“ original 67 ’.! Or, as West (loc. cit., n. 4) observes, “* the 
Airyaman contains 24 words, its Ashem-vohi 12, and its 
consecration (Yas. 54. 2) 21 words, making altogether 57 
words,” We do not know whether Zatsparam had any 
traditional basis for this occult interpretation or whether 
his own ingenuity evolved it; nevertheless, such an explana- 
tion seems fanciful and far-fetched. 





1 No text is available, but we may rely on the accuracy of West's 
translation. 
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4. A better explanation, or rather distribution, of the 
fifty-seven years, though I cannot call it a solution of the 
problem, is found in a passage in the seventh book of the 
Dénkart (Dk. 7. 11. 4).1 This brief chapter (only nine para- 
graphs) deals with the close of the final millennium and the 
renovation of the world by Séshins. In the summarized 
account which it gives concerning his coming and the events 
involved, the following paragraph occurs ;— 

Dk. 7.11.4. “In the fifty-sevenof his years 
there will be an annihilation of the fiendishness of the 
two-legged race and others, and a subjugation of disease 
and infirmity, death and affliction, and of the primal evils 
of tyranny, heresy, and wickedness. There will be a per- 
petual growth of green vegetation and happiness of the 
whole creation. There will be seventeen years of 
vegetable cating, thirty years of drinking water, and 
ten years of spiritual food.” 

The combined years, 17 (vecetable) + 30 (water) +- 10 
(spiritual food), make up the “ fifty-seven”. Although the 
passage gives no particular reason for the distribution of the 
years involved, it may rest on some old tradition. We may 
recall that the Bindahishn (Bd. 30, 2—3) states that towards 
the end of the millennial years before the Saoshyant shall 
appear, men will gradually desist from eating meat (bisraya = 
gst), then from milk (pém), subsisting only on water (maya — 
ab), and finally, “in the ten years when Sishyans comes 
they remain without food and do not die,” * 

All of these Pahlavi passages are in a rreement with regard 
to the number fifty-seven years of Sdshins; they differ 


* Bee tr. West, SAE. 47,117. For the textcf_D, M, Madan, The Padlevi 
Dinkerd, part 2, pp. 674-5: also Dastur D. P, Sanjana, The Hinkard, 14, 
86-9 (text); p. 95 (tranel.). 

* For text of the Indian Ed, 30. 2-3, see Justi, p. 70 bottom, Tl top ; 
Westergaard, pp. 70-1; Unvyalls, Pp. 82 bottom, 83 top; and for the 
Iranian Bindahishn, Anklessria, P. 221. Cf, also transl, West, SBE. 
5. 120-1. 
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only im those particular instances, noted above, where an 
individual attempt is made to explain or apportion the 
years in this period. This fact would tend to show that there 
was no recognized tradition regarding the latter point, while, 
with regard to the former, some well-known tradition must 
have been current. 

5. A solution, perhaps, of the number fifty-seven may be 
found in a passage in the Dénkart (Dk. 7. 6. 12), which is 
based on the traditional chronology and says that fifty-seven 
years elapsed from the time when Zoroaster first recerved the 
revelation of the religion until it was published throughout 
the world! The passage runs thus :— 

Dk. 7. 6.12. “One marvel is this, which is manifest 
(padiak), that in fifty-seven years onward from 
Zaratisht's recetving the religion, the arrival of the religion 
is manifest in all the seven regions (of earth). 7 
If, in the light of this statement, we examine West'a tablea 

of Zoroastrian Chronology (SBH. 47, introd, p. xxxi), as 
based on the millennial system of the Bindahishn and 
other Pahlavi sources, we shall observe at the outset certain 
parallels between the years assigned in the careers of Afishetar, 
Aiishétar-mah, Sishins, and those of Zaratiisht, since each 
of these spiritual leaders in the last three millenniums of the 
world successively received the divine revelation at the age of 
30, the age at which it was vouchsafed to Zoroaster. We may, 





} Tam especially indebted to my fellow-worker, Dr. Charles J, Ogden, for 
suggestions in connexion with this passage. 

2 For the text see Madan, The PaMlavi Dinkard, 2. 648 ; Sanjana, Dinkard, 
14. 48 (text), 44 (tranal.). Cf, transl. West, SBE. 47, $0, The traditional 
chronology of the early years of the Faithis summarized by West, SBE. 47, 
intred. p, xxx; seo the references to the Pahlavi texts there cited, and 
compare also the Persian Ravaiyat of Kam Din Shapur, 9. 48, 11-12, 
Bombay, 1922, Incidentally may be added the fact that another Persian 
Raviyat, that of Kam Bhara, op. cit. 2,48, 15, assigns” O7 years " for the 
reium of the legendary Kai Khuerau. The Bindahishn (Bd. 34. 7), however, 
gives a round number of “ 60 years" for this monarch’s reign, For 
the passages in the Raviyats I have to thank my colleague, Professor 
L H. Gray. 
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therefore, be justified in suggesting further that the number 
of “fifty-seven years" devoted by Sdshins to the final 
renovation of the world and the resurrection was really 
based on the traditional fifty-seven years which it took for 
Zoroaster’s religion to be spread abroad throughout the 
seven regions of the earth, Such a conjecture in the way of 
solving the problem seems at any rate plausible, 
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Is the Nyayapravesa by Dinnaga ? 
By PROFESSOR GIUSEFPE TUCCI, Ps.b, 

Nyayapravesa? with the commentary of Haribhadra 
has been published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
together with a careful comparative study of the two Tibetan 
translations by my friend Vidhugekhara Shastri. Both 
translations presuppose the same original, but the first 
(T") (Cordier, Catal., vol. iii, p. 435, n. 7) has been trans- 
Jated from the Sanskrit, while the second (T *) is a tranalation 
from the Chinese of Yuan Chwang (Tib.: T’an Sam Team). 
The title of the work in the Sanskrit text is Nydyapraveda- 
sttra : in this the word sifra seems to be out of place, and 
it would be better to substitute the Chinese jf lun, sdstra, 
which is much more correct, and which 1s to be found also 
in the index of the bsTan-aGyur: Bstan.beos.rigs.pa.la. 
ajug.pa: nyayaprovesa-sistra. (Cf. Haribhadra’s Vréts, 
p. 9: nydyapravesakakhyasastram.) According to the Tibetan 
colophon of T! the title of the book is given as pramédna- 
nyayapraveéaprakarana ; but as it often happens in the 
Tibetan titles, this is probably a later restoration based on 
the Tibetan itself. If we have recourse to the commentary 
by Kwei-chi ([f fi) A iE BE Si &%) we should be inclined 
to interpret the ts'ad ma of the Tibetan not as pramdna, 
butas ts’ad.mai.rig.pa: pramanavidyd, hetuvdyd : in fact the 
Chinese commentator gives us in transcription the Sanskrit 
title of the book in this way: #& 2. #R. # Be . 
OS WS. Sh HE OK 4E. aE BE TA RE; im Sansknit, het tu— 
fei Co—na ye—po lo fei she—ahe sa tan lo. Then he ex- 
plains: Aei tu means [A] cause; fei t'o means AW knowledge ; 
na ye means jE logic ; po lo fet she means A to enter: 


1 As [ am writing far away from any Chinese library, nor have I yet 
received the last volumes of the Taishd edition of the T'ripifeta, I cannot 
help using for this note the Nanking edition of the works by Kwei-chi 
and Shen tai: therefore I cannot give any better reference, 
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she sa tan lo means 34 dastra. It is evident, therefore, that 
the title of the book was hetuvidyd-nydya-pravesadastra, 
But curiously in the Chinese translation the book is. not 
attributed to Dinnaga, but to mH Al Al 2 gh oor 
| | |s= (Nanjid’s Cat., 1216, Sugiura, p. 36), 

Moreover, K wei chi himself, after having given the transcrip- 
tion of the title of the book, and having explained it in various 
ways, comments upon the phrase which follows the title, 
I mean: Am + 4 i iH (that is to say, made 
by Bodhisattva Sankarasvamin). He saya: $F =. Shang 
hie lo-set fu mi p'u sa 3 OM fe: kiliti. In Sanskrit ; 
Savi karasvami-bodhisattva-kyta. Further, in the Chinese 
Tr piteka, under the name of Diinaga there is another treatise 
which has been translated twice : firstly by Yuan Chwang and 
after him by I Tsing (Nanjid, nn. 1223, 1224), and which is 
called WE EE PY ite, restored by Nanjid as Nydaya- 
dvarakatarka-Sistra ; this, however, is not periectly correct, 
the right restoration being Aetuvidya-nydyamukhaddstra "The 





* When I first -wrote this article, although I could not scoept the restora. 
tion proposed by Nanjid ( Nyiyadvdrakatarkaddatra), I was inclined to think 
thet the titles of Nos. 1223-4 in Nanjid's (at. was in Sanskrit Nyiyadvara- 
‘iatra, When I received the proofs, I substituted Niyomubha for 
Nyiyadviva for the following reasons. First of all, those who know 
Buddhist Chinese are aware of the fact that (Ch. FA. like ‘Tib, ago, may be 
the equivalent of Skt. dutra, as well as of mukha (cf. expressions like fiz [ig 
PY vimoksamutha, eto.). Therefore, according to the Chinese « restoration 
Nyiyamukha would be quite as possible as Nydiyadedra, Moreover, the 
recently published text of the Tattrascagraha confirma the conjecture that 
the title of the original book by Ditniga was, in fact, Nyiyamudha. In 
the Tattuscngraha wo read (p- 372, 1. 23) — 

(hn nylyemubhagrothe rydkhyitoryo didinayé | 

Jilinam ity abhisomarndids pratitis totra codita || 
Komaladila thus comments on this Hobe -—tatrayam Nydyomubkhagranthah : 
‘gay jldnam artharijpidau videsondbhidhayabibhedopacdrendrikalpakam fad 
akeam akeam prati rerttate iti Prilyakzam " risesanam jilaidi, etc. 

In the index of quotations the editor of the text considers this passage to 
be from the Nyiyapraveia; bot he adda in a Footnote ; ! 
pithabhedo dréyate (p. 90). The idardapusiaka ia the text of N.P. as it is 
Printed in the same collection, where the definition of pratyakea is given 
in the following terms : prityatsam kalpandpodham yaj jrimom arthe 
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relation between the Nydyapraveéa and this other treatise 
has not yet been settled. Vidyabhisana (History of Indian 
Logic, p. 300, n. 2) wrongly affirms that the Nyayapravesa 
corresponds to Nos, 1223 and 1224 of Nanjid's Cataloque, 
while at page 299, n. 1, he says that the hetweakradamaru is 
probably the same as the Aefudwarasastra referred to by 
I Tsing (Takakusu’s transl., p. 187). Professor Ui ( Vaisestka 
Plul., p. 68, n. 2) rightly pointed out that the Nydyapraveda 
cannot be attributed to Diinaga, but it seems that he was 
inclined to identify the Nydya Pr. only with the Tibetan 
text translated from the Chinese. But as it is certain that 
Nanjié 1223 and 1224 are absolutely different from Nanjid 
1216, in the same way it is certain—as was stated already 
by Vidyabhisana (p. 300, n. 1) and has been now 
definitely shown by Vidhudekhara Shastri—that both the 
Tibetan translations are of one and the same work. Now, 
what is the relation between the Nydyapravega and the 
Nyayamukhasdstra ? Are these both to be ascribed to Ditnaga, 
or was one only written by the great logician ? 

In the colophon to the Nydyapraveda, translated into 
Tibetan from the Chinese (Cordier, m, p. 436), 1t 1s already 
ripidou nemajdigiditalpandrehiiam fad akgam akagam profi partata iti 
pratyoksam. 

But there is no question of pifabheda, because, as may be gathered from 
Kamaladiie himself, we have here not o quotation from the N-P., but from 
the Nyiyanukha, Inthe commentary on banka 12 (Yuan Chwang's tranel., 
Tékys ed., p. 3a) Diiniga quotes half a dlokr as a milabiriba (Le. taken 
from the Prominasnawceoys) : 


A ik Sp wl 

te PF Bt FA AE 
Then, commenting on the definition protyetyom bolpandpedham, he writes 
HR CSE EMR DMZ EB 
WHERE ATH Hh HH we HRN ix 
Bi ik. 
Now it ia evident that this definition tallies fairly well with that given by 
Kamaladilain his quotation from the Nydyoemukha, So that there is no doubt 
that Nanjid 1223, 1224 repreeent the Chinese version of the Nydyemuiha, 
which is the rigs. pei.sgo. attributed to Dinniga and quoted very often 
in the Buddhist logical works preserved in the beTan-aGyur. 
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said that this work must not be identified with the rigs. par. 
sgo > nyayamukha which is quoted in the ts'ad,mai.agrel.c’en, 
the commentary on the Pramdna(samuceaya). Moreover, we 
have not sufficient grounds for rejecting the statement of 
Kwei-chi. He was a pupil of Yuan Chwang, the translator 
of both works, and was himself perfectly acquainted with 
the history of Indian logic, as it is proved not only by his 
commentary upon the Nydyapravesa, but also by his essays and 
glosses on the Vijiaptimatratanddh as the me ME Ge ie 
et ffij.the | || | 39 #p, and the commentary onthe Vithsakd- 
and Trimséaka-barika. 

The statement that he gives is formal’: Dinnaga wrote 
the Nydyamukhasastra, and Sankarasvamin, who was one of 
his pupils, composed the Nydyapravega, deriving the funda- 
mental tenets of this book from the treatise of his master. 
Shen t'ai, 9) Z¢, who was another disciple of Yuan Chwang, 
and who has commented upon the Nydyamubhasastra, fF] WA 
TE ft Pi om@ 2 f@, makes a statement almost identical 
In meaning: “ Nyaya (jE Hit) is the name of the other fifty 
books (literally : teachings), asthe Pramdnasamuccaya 46 fir), 
and so on. Because this dastra represents the door of it 
(viz. nyaya), therefore it is called nydyamutha, As to the 
Nydyapravesa made by Safikarasvimin (3¢ +) [in the title 
of it] this Sdstra is called [simply] nydya, and because that 
{book, viz. the Nydyapravesa] can permit the entrance in 
this [viz. the Nydyamukha], therefore it is called * entrance 
into the Nydya’. Since [the title] is abridged, it does not 
contain the word: door.” 

Recently my learned friend Vidhuéekhara Shastri has 
studied again the question in an article published in the 
Indian Historical Review (vol. iii, 1, p. 152). In this he 
endeavours to show that the Nydyapraresa is by Dinniga, 
and that the authority of the Chinese sources is contradicted 
by the Tibetan and Sanskrit documents. On the contrary, 
I am inclined to maintain that here also Chinese sources are 


1 In the introductory part of his glosses on the Vydyopraveda. 
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correct. In fact, I think that his theory is based on the 
invalid assumption that the Nydyapravesa is identical with a 
supposed Nyayadedra (p. 153, “ it goes without saying that 
in fact N.P. and Nyayadvara are one and the same”), while 
he believes that Nanjid 1223 and 1224 are to be restored in 
Nyayatarkadvaraéastra, As, however, I have already shown, 
there is no word for tarka in Chinese ; while, as we have seen, 
the Tibetan authorities also assert that the Nydyapravesa 
and the Nydyamukha are two different books. Moreover, just 
as Chinese PY and A have two different meanings, in the same 
way the Tibetan sgo, which corresponds usually to Skt. dvdra 
or mukha, is never used for pravesa, the regular translation 
of which is ajug.pa, Therefore, since the Nyayapravesa 
and the Nyayamukha are two different works, the following 
passage of the commentary by Dinnaga himself on the 
Pramdnasamuccaya has no value for the purpose of proving 
that he himself is the author of the Nydyapravesa: de.lta. 
hui. yon. tan. can, gin. ston . pa . la. p'yag . ats'al.nas . tad . 
ma. bsgrub, par.bya.bai.p'yir.ran .gi.rab.tu.byed.pa. rigs. pat. 
sgo.la.sogs.pa.rnams.las.adir.gcig.tu. btus.te.ts ad .ma. kun. 
las .btus pa .brisam . par .bya’o. 

Nor does the other passage of Jinendrabuddhi (in his 
Visalamalavati, Mdo (Narthang ed.) Re, fol. 4%, quoted at 
p. 155) prove aught else than is already suddha, that is to 
say, that the Nyayamukha (and not the V yaya pravesa) ia by * 
Dinnaga. 

The example of the first of the paksabhdsas, namely the 
pratyaksaviruddha, referred to and refuted by Kumarila 
(Slokavarttika,i,1, 5, Chowkhamba ed.),and Parthasarathimisra 
{ibid.), asravanah éabdah, occurs certainly in the Nyayapra- 
vesa, but it is also discussed in the Nydyamukha: 33 chk - - - 
ii Gk ... iu 4 Wt We BE JE BT BH. that is to say: 
nretttfatn # mruddnam * yatha : asravanah ui. 

Again, the svavacanaviruddha, refuted by Kumirila, is 
also contained in the Nidyamukha, although the example 
given by Parthasarathimisra, jananit me bandhyd, does not 
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occur, 16 is true, in the Nydyamukia, where the example is 
—]sB 8 RB SH: sarvevacandni mithya! (ef. Nydya- 
findu, Benares ed., p. 85; sarvam mithya bravimi). But 
this does not prove anything, since it is obvious that we 
cannot assert that the Nytyamukha was the only source 
from which Parthasirathimigra drew his Imowledge of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

The example of the lokaviruddha: éasi na candrah is far 
more interesting; it can be found neither in the Sanskrit 
text of the N.P. nor nm T+, but it occurs in the Chinese 
translation and in T?, which, as already said, is based on 
that. Now this example is discussed in the Nyayamukha— 
fo 8 OR FE A A He: yathd sas na candra iti. 

As to the example of the hetvabhdsa, called dharmavisesa- 
viparitasddhana, that is to say, parartha’ caksurddayah sangha- 
talvde chayandsanddyangavat, referred to by Kumirila, it 
is not in the Nyayamukha ; but it should be noted that the 
example was not invented by Ditnaga, who rather took it 
from the Sankhyakarika, 17 (cf. the commentary of Gaudapida 
on 7). 

In addition, it is worthy of notice that according to the 
tradition prezerved by the Chinese commentators (Shen t’ai, 
who evidently reproduces the theories of his master, called 
by him #& # fi) Saikarasvamin altered in some points the 
doctrine of Diiniga contained in the Nydyamukha. EG; for 
instance, in thia last book there are only five paksabhasds - 
(1) seavacana-viruddha ; (2) dgama-viruddha ; (3) yan: 
viruddha ; (4) pratyakga-viruddha; (5) anumdna-viruddha., 

In the Nydyapraveéa, on the contrary, we find nine paksa- 
bhdeas, that is to say, the four mentioned above as well as (6) 
aprasiddhavisesana, (7) aprasiddhavisesya, (8) aprasiddhobhaya, 
(9) prasiddhasambandha. How can this difference betwee 








* This theais can be met with in the first chapter of the fragment of the 
farkadistra (t) attributed to Vasubandhu. Its text hos been restored 
into Sanskrit by me, and will very soon be published together with other 
logical works preserved in Chinese. 
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the two works be explained ? According to Shen t’ai the 
last four dosas are a superfluous addition by Sankarasvamin. 
The aprasiddhavigesya is, according to him, nothing else 
than hetraprasiddhadoga A we 38; the apranddha- 
videsana is vaidharmyadrstantadosa 4g [A] WR |; 
aprasiddhobhaya is related to the first two, and, as these are 
not paksabhdsis, it also cannot be a paksabhaaa. 

As to the example given by Saikarasvamin in order to 
explain the prasiddhasambandha, namely, érdvanah éabdah, 
this is in fact aprasiddhapaksa, because nobody can begin a 
discussion if the prativadin is not supposed to have a thesis 
completely different from that which ts accepted by the 
vadin. Therefore, he concludes, there are only five paksadogas. 
Kwei-chi himself, after having quoted the first five paksa- 
biasas, commenta: “ Ditniga established only these five 
and Safkarasvamin added the other four.” 

Lastly, my friend Vidhuéekhara Shastri is opposed to the 
attribution of the Nyiyapravesa to Sankarasvamin, since 
Yuan Chwang does not quote in his travels the name of this 
author. But I do not think that this is a decisive objection, 
because not only was the book translated by the great pilgrim 
himself, under the name of Sankarasvamin, but, as can 
be seen from many passages of the commentaries by Kwei- 
chi and Shen t’ai, these Chinese scholars obtained all their 
information about the authorship and the history of these 
logical works from none other than their own master. 

To conclude, I think that neither the attribution of the 
Nydayapravesa to Dinnaga, to be found in the rather late 
Tibetan translations of this work, nor the statement of a later 
author such as Haribhadra, can authorize us to deny validity 
to the ancient Chinese sources, which through Yuan Chwang 
were directly connected with traditions current in India at 
the time of the travels of the great Chinese pilgrim, 

Nor should we forget that in the colophon of the discovered 
MSS. of the Nydyapravesa no statement is to be found 
concerning the author of the work. 





Temp e-and-Image Worship in Hinduism 
By J. N. FARQUHAR 

1. The use of images in Hindu temples and in Hindu homes 
is, perhaps, not absolutely universal to-day, as we ahall see ; 
but the non-conforming minority, if it still exists, 15 
exceedingly minute. In every part of India temples and 
images may be seen ; and the religious life of all classes of the 
people depends very largely on their use. 

2. Yet the Aryans of the Punjaub, from whom the religion 
of India with its priests, schools, laws, literature, and customs 
has come, possessed no temples and used no images. They 
were a most religious people: yet they had no public worship 
of any sort, They had domestic rites, and rites for the farm 
and the cornfield; they had a noble pantheon of heavenly 
gods; they had trained priests, an elaborate ritual and a 
stately liturgy; yet every religious observance was of a 
domestic character. Even when a king summoned scores of 
priests and held a very great sacrifice for some state purpose, 
the sacrifice was the king’s own personal undertaking, and it 
was only indirectly that it could be of importance to his people. 

There were three types of Aryan sacrifice: (a) the offering 
of milk, grain, and butter in the fire of the altar ;_ (6) animal 
sacrifice ; (c) flagons of soma set out on the sacrificial grass. 
The man who held the sacrifice invited the necessary priests 
to come to his home; and in a sacrificial shed, or in the 
open air, all the preparations were made. The gods were 
invited to descend ; and they were believed to come flying 
down from heaven, in their aerial cars, to the place of sacrifice 
and to sit down and eat and drink with the sacrifcer, his wife, 
and the priests. To this day this 1s the only fully orthodox 
worship in Hindwism. All rules for both ritual and liturgy 
appear in Vedic literature. 

8. How, then, did temple-and-image worship become the 
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common cult of Hinduism and displace the ancient sacrifices ? 
There is no record of the change in Hindu literature, nor is 
there any law in existence which declares the practice 
legitimate. All that we can make out from the literature is 
(that the practice of image-worship became established and 
recognized within Hinduism round about 400 8,c, References 
to images, temples, and temple-priests make their appearance 
| first in the literature of the fourth century B.c. They are found 
in the Adbhuta Brihmane, the Grihya Siitras, the Dharma 
Sitras, and in the early sections of both epics; while such 
references are not to be found in earlier literature. 

The archeological is quite consistent with the literary 
record. Stone images and remains of temples belonging to 
the third century .c. have been discovered in fair numbers ; 
and thereafter there is abundance of material. The temples 

‘ and images of the fourth century were probably of wood, in 
almost: all cases, and have therefore perished. a. 

Thus the general date of the appearance of temple-and- 
image worship in Hinduism is known; but no authoritative 
pronouncement sanctioning the change is to be found in the 
literature anywhere nor does any law exist ordaining the 
practice. There is no welcome given to the new form of 
worship, nor is any voice raised against it. 

4. Further, when we ask whence the practice came, the 
literature is again silent. The actual practice of image-worship 
ia reflected in fragmentary fashion in most of the great books 
from the fourth century g.c. onwards: but no Vedic work 

describes the ritual or prescribes the liturgy; and there js 
not a hint given as to the history of the introduction of the 
cult, Only in late sectarian books do we get any account of 
the details of the worship. 

5. Thus Hindu literature does not enable us todecide whence 
Hindu temple-and-image worship came. Nor have modern 
scholars settled the question for us, But there is a DEFINITE 
TRADITION in India on the subject, a tradition which the writer 
has heard from scholarly Brahmans of the highest grades 


/ 
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and also from Sidra scholars. The tradition is this, =| 
Temple-and-image worship grew wp among Siidras and was 
finally accepted by Hindus of the higher castes. 

There are three writers who, in their books, have given 
expression to this tradition, yet without mentioning the fact 
that it is a tradition. 

The first is P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, whose name proclaims 
him a Sri-Vaishnava Brahman. In discussing, in his Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy, the development of Hinduism, he writes : 
“ Temple ritual was elaborated on a grand scale. This ritual 
was primarily based on the ceremonies of fetish-worship of 
the Dravidian races." * 

The second is Prof. Radhakrishnan, who, in his book, The 
Hindu View of Life, p. 41, says, “ Image worship, which was 
a striking feature of the Dravidian faith, was accepted by 
the Aryans.” 

The third is Dr. Ananda K. Coomsraswamy, who has had 
unusual opportunities for intercourse with all types of Indian 
scholars. In his brilliant new book, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, he stresses the victory of the conquered 
Dravidians over the conquering Aryans in several fields, and 
finally says: “ In particular, the popular, Dravidian element 
must have played the major part in all that concerns the 
development and office of image-worship, that is of pijjd as 
distinct from yajiia.” * 

The writer has not seen any discussion of this tradition by 
scholars. Professor A. Berriedale Keith, in his latest work,? 
discusses the origin of the use of idols in India and concludes 
with the words: “ It is therefore perhaps more plausible to 
believe that their employment gradually developed in India 
itself, though under what influences we simply do not know.” 

6. At first sight the statement that Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaisyas accepted from the despised Sidra class a form of 

1p. 128. 
tp. 5. 
1 The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 31. 
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worship which is now supreme in practically every type of 
Hinduism, seems to be totally incredible ; yet there are several 
large considerations, which, taken together, make it impossible, 

m the judgment of the writer, to reject the tradition. 

(a) Although image-worship, both at home and in the 
temple, is recognized as fully legitimate for Hindus of all 
castes, yet every one acknowledges that the ritual of image- 
worship is ulterly alien from Vedie ritual, Nor does any account 
of the new ritual and liturgy occur in any Vedic book. 

But if the new ritual did not come from a Vedic source, then 
the conspicuous absence of rules for the ritual and liturgy of 
image-worship in Vedic literature is fully intelligible. 

(6) It is rather a startling fact that, to this day and allover 
India, Hindu temple-priests, though universally recognized 
as Brahmans, are not given at all the same standing and honour 
as other Brahmans. Many centuries ago, temple-and-image 
worship became a recognized part of Hinduism. If, at that 
time, the ancestors of these modern temple-ministrants, being 
Siidras, were given the Brahman title, because, in Hinduism, 
it was impossible to recognize a man as a priest unless by caste 
he was a Brahman, then their present position in Hindu 
society is fully comprehensible. Otherwise, the present 
invidious distinction is quite unintelligible, 

(c) As we have just seen, the use of images, since 400 B.c., 
has been recognized as legitimate for all Hindus, in domestic 
as well as in temple worship; and it has proved so popular 
that since then it has been almost universally practised. 

Yet, from the very beginning, a pert of the Brahman com- 
munity, large or small, refused to adopt the cult of images, and 
continued to perform the ancient Vedie sacrifices. Since all 
the directions for the performance of these sacrifices are found 
in the ancient Hindu literature which is classed as srutt, i.e, 
revelation of the highest grade, these men were called Srautas. 
It is probable that most cultured Brahmans maintained this 
attitude for a long time. 

Yet in the course of the centuries, image-worship steadily 
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gained ground among Brahmans of all types; 80 that the 
number of Srautas has slowly dwindled until to-day, Yet, 
even now, there are a few families in which the head of the 
house is called an agnthotri, because he keeps the sacred fire 
burning and offers domestic sacrifice in it ; and, from time to 
time, though very rarely, one hears in India that a Srauta 
Brahman has had one of the great sacrifices performed. 

Further, we are assured by cultured Hindus that, a hundred 
years ago, there were Srauta Brahmans in existence who had 
never bowed down to idols. There are still a few Srautas in India, 
but whether they maintain this Puritan attitude or not the 
writer does not know. 

(d@) It must be frankly acknowledged that, while for 
monotheists idolatry is impossible, among people whose outlook 
is polytheistic, no form of worship is so attractive and so helpful 
as temple-and-image worship. The vivid sense of the living 
presence of the gods in the temple, the charm of the ritual, 
and the deep emotional effect produced by the ritual, the 
liturgy and occasional hymn-singing on the hearts of the 
spectators, all combine to create eager worship and to inspire 
deep devotion. 

Hence, by the Christian era, or soon after, considerable 
numbers of Brahmans had adopted temple-worship. The great 
vogue of the doctrine of ahirisa must have turned many 
thoughtful Brahmans against the animal sacrifices of Vedic 
worship. The advance of image-worship among them is proved 
by the rise of the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as 
forming together the highest manifestation of the bodiless 
Brahman. Those who worshipped the three felt that they were 
not sectarians, worshipping one of the many personal gods, 
but that, in their cult, they recognized the one supreme 
Spirit. The Trimirti expressed, in the happiest way possible, 
the unity in diversity which was conception of the divine. 
That this was a Brahman movement is plain from the fact 
that the theology of the cult appears in the Mavrayana 
Upanishad." 

1 jv, 60; v, 2. 
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At a later date, when the worship of Brahmi had become 
impossible, Brahmans who used images adopted a pajichayat 
of gods—Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Sirya, Ganeda—as repre- 
senting the whole pantheon ; and set their images or symbols 
in a quincunx for worship. They also built five-fold temples, 
each temple-enclosure containing five temples set in a 
quincunx. In order to maintain their orthodoxy, they adopted 
a ritual taken from the (rihya Sitras. Instead of 
performing the shodasa upachdra,! the sixteen operations, of 
the ordinary temple-ritual, they pronounced mantras and 
poured milk, ghee, or Ganges water, over the images or symbols 
of the five. The phrase they used for this new type of 
worship was pajichdyatana pijd," i.e. five-shrines’ worship. 
This new type of worship is still common. The liquid is put in 
a metal vase or jar, called, in Hindi, pifchpatra, five-pot, 
and is poured over the images or symbols with a spoon. It 
is practised in domestic worship as well as in temples. 

It is worthy of notice that for “shrine” they chose an 
ancient word, dyafana, used in the Upanishads ? for the abode 
of a god. It is an old Aryan word ; for in the Avesta we find 
dyadana * used with the same connotation. 

This movement is most instructive. These Brahmans 
wished to worship images ; for they felt the power and value of 
the system ; but they wished also to conserve their orthodoxy. 
Hence they chose, not a single god, but a palichayat 
representing the whole pantheon, and they adopted a mode of 
worship which is actually Vedic, being found in the domestic 
siitras. Since the siitras are smyiti, not érufi, they are called 
Smértas. Kshatriyas and Vaidyas have also used this type of 
worship. 

(¢) The practice of the fine arts in Ancient India was in the 








' Seo Arthur Avalon, Tantra of the (freat Liberation, xevii : my Crown 
of Hinduam, 313. 

* See my Outhne of the Religious Literature of Jadia, 203. 

* Atlareys, ii, 1; Brihadiranyaka, iii, 9, 1; Kaushilaki. i, 3. 

* Moulton, Barly Zorocstrianiom, 42, 195, 391. 
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hands of men of extremely low caste’ Mr. Govinda Das 

in his recent book, Hinduism, calls attention also to the lack 
of appreciation shown in Indian literature for men of artistic 

gifts, exclaiming: “The enormous mass of Sanskrit. 
literature does not preserve the name of a single human 

artist.”’ * 

Clearly this would not have been so, had image-worship 
been created among the highest Hindu castes. 

It thus seems to the writer that the five facta detailed 
above: (a) The non-Vedie origin of the temple-ritual*; 
(b) the universal low status of temple-ministrants to-day ; 
(c) the Puritan attitude maintained towards image-worship . 
by Srauta Brahmans for so many centuries ; (d) the religious 
practice of Smartas since the Christian era ; (e) the extremely 
low status of the fine arts in ancient India, taken together, 
prove conclusively that the Indian tradition is trustworthy, 
and therefore that temple-and-image worship grew up among 
Siidras, that it was thrown open to the three Aryan castes about 
400 5.c. and thereafter steadily climbed to its present supreme 
position. 

7. But scholars may still hesitate to accept the tradition. 
It may be asked: “ How can we believe that, by 400 B.c., 
the rude despised Dasyus of the Rigveda had created a form 
of temple-worship s0 splendid as to captivate the higher 
castes } ~ 

Two considerations have to be taken into account :— 

(a) We must not equate the word Sidra with the word 
Dasyu. If there is no difference between them, why was the 
term Sudra created ? 

It is noteworthy that while Disa and Dasyu occur 


1 Cf. Ranade, Religious and Social Reform, TSo. 


Fp. 106, 

2 ‘The words in nse proclaim the gulf between the two systems :— 
The Veto cult. The temple cult. 
Worship: sayia. piija. 
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frequently in the Rigveda, Sidra occurs but once. In later 
literature Sddra is the regular word, while Dasa and Dasyu 
seldom occur, except in the sense of uncivilized people 
generally.’ Still more noteworthy is the fact that, in Rigveda, 
x, 90, 12, Sadra is placed alongside of Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya. Tt is the name of a caste, not the name of a race. 
While all Siidras were Dasyus, all Dasyus were not Sidras. 

Must we not also definitely regard Rigveda, x, 90, 12, 
being a legal pronouncement, a formal statement that a dnstl 
caste has been created ? The three names are old: Sidra 
is new. 

The writer is inclined to believe that, when preparing for 
the conquest of fresh territory, the leaders of the three castes 
came to the conclusion that, without the eager co-operation 
of their serfs, they could not undertake the war, and therefore 
decided to give them a new status, which would effectively 
set them far above all aborigines, whether in the Punjaub or 
: outside territory, and would bind them irrevocably to 

the Aryan people, 

The Siidras were thus a special group of aborigines, Viz. 
those Disas who had been brought into close touch with the 
Aryans as serfs, and had been moulded in Aryan ways. They 
already ahared the Aryan culture to some extent, although 
religiously and socially they were kept rigidly apart. Hence- 
forth, as Siidras, they were a closed group, like the other 
castes; and they were, necessarily, conscious of the new 
dignity they had as a corporate element in the conquering 
Aryan force. 

(b) Thus, the men designated Sadras in the hymn accom- 
panied their masters on the great expedition of conquest, 
settled with them on the newly won lands, and shared in the 
new prosperity. The later literature shows that individual 
Siidras became men of substance and wealth. The whole 
Sidra community, in fact, shared in the results of the Aryan 
expansion, and advanced in culture as well as in wealth, 

1 See Dasa, Dasyu, and Sidra in the Vedie Index, 
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Under these conditions, the very crude observances of their 
ancient polytheism, which are reflected in the Higveda, 
would gradually develop into an attractive temple-and-image 
worship, as happened to so many nations of antiquity. This 
change seems to come quite naturally, when two conditions 
arise together, the belief that the gods are like men in appearance, 
and rapid progress in general culture. The splendid new public 
worship, with its music, processions, anniversaries, and 
- fascinating services, would then stand out in brilliant contrast 
with the flat, unchanging ritual of the private sacrifices of 
the Veda, and would inevitably draw the twice-born castes 
to the temples. 

There would certainly be abundance of time for these 
developments before 400 B.c. 
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A North African Folk Instrument 
By HESRY GEORGE FARMER 
(PLATE 1) 
* Near the tomb of the saint o group of children .. . is onllected round. 
a white-haired negro with cheeks covered with scars. He sings in o anal 
broken voice, which can scarcely be heard, accompanying the song an 
a sort of square guitar, & gimbri. Stran ge and weird is the effect of this 
primitive melody, rhythmed under the burning sun, in the great plains 
of mysteriona Africa, where no European has ever penetrated. Absorbed 
in his own thoughts, the old child of the dark continent will croon for 
hours together his plaintive melody, muttering this same sad note, this 
unvarying strain, escaping like a agh from his thick, pale, colourless lips.” 
G. Mowrsanp, Among the Moors, p. T. 

4 MONG the folk instruments of music in North Africa 
- the primitive lute, guitar, or pandore known as the 
gunbri (\G_=?) or guntort (S_+~3) stands facile princeps.* 
Look where you will from Egypt to Morocco, from the 
Mediterranean to the southern confines of the Sfidan, 
and you will find this instrument in some form or other, 
although its name may have slight variation." It is essentially 
an instrument of the people, and is but rarely found in the 
hands of the professional musician of the town orchestra 
(riba‘a al-dla), who usually confines his attention to the more 
refined ‘ad (lute), 4i@%ra (mandoline), ot tunbir (pandore) * 
among the stringed instruments whose strings are plucked. 
All and sundry among the people at large who are impelled to 
try their hand at music, take up the gunbri or gunibri—the 
noisy youth, the whining beggar, the strolling minstrel, the 
industrious workman, the respectable merchant, and the 
fagir of the religious fraternity (2awiya)—each thinking him- 

self an adept as a performer. 


1 In their various shapes the guabri and gunibri may be termed lotes, 
pandores, or guitare. 

* The negro cambreh, or chalerm (halam), is identical with the Arabic 
gunbri. 

* ‘The fuabar is but rarely used nowadays. 
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The ancestry of the qunbri is clearly traceable, although its 
etymological significance may escape us. The identical type, 
replete with tuning-rings and tabs + (and also with the tuning 
pegs which succeeded them), as well as with the neck passing 
into the sound-chest (to be explaimed later), may be found in 
the art remains of Ancient Egypt, both in pictorial design 
and in actual specimens." 

The earliest reference to the qunbri is made by Ibn Battita 
(d. 1377). He describes the court music of the sultan of 
Malli in the Western Siidin, and among the instruments of 
music he specifies gandbir (_»\s) made of gold and 
silver." MM. Defrémery and Sanguinetti, the editors of 
Ibn Battiita, say that the singular is doubtless qunbara’ 
(i.e., gunburd’), On the other hand, the lexicographers 
and special authorities say that the singular is gunbri, 
with gunibri as a diminutive, the plural being gandbir.* 
Strange to say, not one of the later chroniclers of the Western 
Siidin mention these instruments, although others are 
frequently spoken of.5 

The etymology given above is open to question. A Moor 
of my acquaintance informs me that gunbri is merely a 
debased form of qundwi or qindwi (sss = "of the negroes “’). 


* The system of the tuning-rings and tabs is explained below, bot it is 
intervsting to note the eT ten of this primitive method in spite of the 
existence of the peg system. Even when the latter is found in the modern 
instrument, the tabe survive as an adornment (seq Nos. 3 and 4) and as a 
means by which the inatrument is hung up, 

* See Sachs, Die wusikinatrumente dee Alten dgyplena, p. 54, ot seq., 
and tafelix. Wilkinson, J. G., Manners and Oustoms of the Ancient Egyptians 
(1827), ii, 298, et seq., figs. 185, 187, 188, 191. 

7 Foyages d'Jin Batowtah, trad. : r ot inetti (Paris, 
gas par Defromery et Sanguinetti ( 

" Bocthor, Dict, Frangzis-Arabe (1864); Belkassem ben Sedira, Petit 
het, Avabe-Frangava (1882); Delphin et Guin, Notes aur la potsie ef Ia 
munique arabes (1886), p. 60. Beaussinr, Dict. practique Arahe. Pennants 


(1887) writes (¢ 4c5 using gpecially the OS ieee of the Ws. anid 





giving the regular feminine plural os) A 
* Parikh al-sicddn, Tarikh al-fattagh, and Todhbirat al-nisyin, 
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At a casual glance there would appear to be some 
justification for this derivation, as the instrument is a great 
favourite with the negroes. Further, I find that Host, in his 
Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes (1787) calls the gunbri 
the kitara kindwa cS 5 Ms “the negro guitar ”’).* 
Christianowitsch thought that the instrument was intro- 
duced into Algeria from Morocco,* and certainly the 
latter country has been in closer touch with the negroes of 
the Sadan than the former. Morocco appears to have held 
the guntbri in greater esteem than Algeria. Here the 
instrument is often well-made, and frequently finely painted 
or carved with oriental designs. 

It is highly probable that the instrument was taken over 
by the Arabs of North Africa in general from the older 
inhabitants, It is scarcely possible to examine the examples 
given without recognizing the instrument of Ancient Egypt. 
Yet when the Arabs came to North Africa in the late seventh 
century, they actually possessed a far better instrument of this 
type in the tunbir, and this probably explains why the more 
primitive gunbri and gunibri of the older inhabitants became 
relegated to the folk. 

MM, Delphin and Guin say that the gunbri is the larger 
instrument used by the negroes, whilst the gunibri is the 
smaller type of the Arabs and Moors.? The gunéri has a large 
oblong square or boat-shaped sound-chest (makhzina) of wood, 
the face (wajh) of which, known to us as the “ belly * isoovered 





1 Host, op. cit., p. 262. Aindwi is certainly as old as Vaqit (d. 1229). 
Bee his Mu‘jam al-buldén, iv, 307 [where, however, it is snid to be the name 
of a Berber tribe}. 

® Christianowitsch, Hayuisse historique de la musique arabe (1563), p. 31. 
The statement has been repeated by Rouanct in Lavignao’s Encyclopédie 
de ia musique, v, 2030. 

2 Delphin et Guin, op. cit., pp- 40-1. Rounanet, op. cit., would make the 
distinction regional, i-e., the gunbdri in the south especially in the Sodan, 
and the gunitr? in the north. Meaken only writes ginfrt and attaches this 
name to the smaller instrument. See his Imiroduction fo the Arabic of Morocco 
(1891), and his later work The Moors (1902). 
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with skin, hence the face is often called the jilda. At the lower 
end of the face there is a sound-hole about 4 em. in diameter. 
This skin is fastened to the sound-chest either by glue, nails, 
or by leathern thongs which are threaded to the edge and laced 
around the back, The neck (yad =“ ", oF ‘ung = 
~ neck ”’) is cylindrical and has no finger-board. In the more 
primitive types the upper extremity of the neck is quite plain, 
save perhaps for the addition of a metal ferrule. In better 
types, however, a scroll or ornamental head called the qarmida 
is added. This is generally bent backward. Perhaps the 
distinctive feature of the gunbri type is the comprehensive 
use to which the neck is put. Besides serving as a neck proper, 
is passes into the sound-chest, being so close to the belly as to 
actually raise it, where it might be termed the bass-bar, and 
reaches as far as the sound-hole. Its end, which shows itself 
at this sound-hole, is fashioned like a fork with two or three 
prongs, and serves the purpose of tail-pins to which the 
are fastened. This fork is called the mastara. 

The strings (awtdr, sing. watar) are generally three in number, 
although occasionally four or two are used. They are made of 
gut (sometimes horsehair) and are tied by a loop at the fork 
(mastara), from whence they pass over a high bridge (urs, 
fimdr)* up the neck where they are fastened at various 
places by means of tuning-rings of leather, as there are no 
tuning-pegs. These places (mawadi’, sing. maudi") are 
determined by the accordatura, the tuning-rings having 
tabs attached which enable the performer to shift these rings 



















; a. 


when tuning. The instrument given by Host in 1787 had the 
following accordatura = es which probabl 
st ™ PrOnnoly 


sounded an octave lower? It is usually played with the 


* In the design in Hitet, tab, xxxi, the neck is bent forward. 

* In Egypt the name kwrsi is given to the tail-piece of the funbér, whilat 
the bridge is ealled the faras (“ horse}, Cf. the Maghribt term, himar 
(“ donkey *"). 

* For other schemes of accordatury se Rouanet, op, cit. Pp. ¥, 2990, 
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thumb and fingers and not with a plectrum, the music 
being of the simplest character.* 

A particular point of interest about the gunbri is the custom 
of decorating the instrument. Usually of plain and somewhat 
primitive structure in itself, the neck and sound-chest are 
generally adorned. Shells and metal ornaments are often 
attached to the latter, whilst the former is furnished with a 
curious assortment of shella, teeth, bells, coins, chains, tassels, 
ribbons, etc., dangling from it, Many of these adornments are 
looked upon by their owners as charms, and the cowrie shell 
especially brings “good luck" to women.“ The gunbri is 
rather a cumbersome instrument to handle, and for that 
reason it is usually supported by means of a strap or cord 
which passes round the neck of the player. 

No negro féte would be considered complete without the 
gunbri. Whether it be the popular “ merry-making ” or the 
hadra (seance) of the fagirs ( fugara’), the gunbri will be found, 
striving to make its few notes heard above the din of the large 
metal castagnets (garaqib) and the noisy drum (fabl, dardaba) 
which maintain the rhythm.? When there is no dram, which 
is frequently the case away from the fétes, the gunbri player 
improvises his own rhythmic accompaniment by beating the 
skin of the gunbri with his hand. 

The gunibri, which is the instrument preferred by the 
Arabs and Moors, has a much smaller sound-chest, with a 
relatively longer neck, and is actually a primitive type of 
tunbiir. Where in the gunbri the sound-chest is either boat- 
shaped or oblong-square, and made of wood, in the gunibri 
it is generally pear-shaped, ovoid, or hemispherical, and made 

1 For some typical music see Archives Marocaines, i, 194, and Houanet, 


loo. cit. 

® ‘The lure of display is, however, at the root of the custom. Just aa the 
professional musician of the city likes to possess an instrument richly inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and choice woods, with exquisite carvings and metal 
work, 50 the mendicant negro minstrel yearna for his frippery and 


2 Bee anehions Marocaines, viii, 125, and Delphin et Guin, op. cit., p. al. 
Dardaba = dabdaba. Lyon, loc. cit., writes dubdaba (cf. text). 
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of wood, tortoise-shell, cocoa-nut shell, gourd, and even metal, 
It has a skin belly, and the neck passes into the sound-chest 
in the same way as in the gunbri1 The belly is generally 
pierced by a number of small sound-holes in addition to the 
large sound-hole at the lower extremity. Some of these are 
mere pin-holes, but they are invariably arranged symmetrically 
either singly or in twos, threes, or fours, often as part of a 
decorative scheme, 

Unlike the gunbri, however, the head of the qunibri is 
furnished with ‘tuning-pegs, which are cone-shaped,* 
cylindrical * or flat like those of our violin.4 These are not 
always fixed in a peg-box (as in Nos, 2 and 6), but pierce the 
neck diagonally from the front or back. Very rarely is the 
guaiiri found with a “nut ".> In its stead a piece of gut or 
leather is tied round both strings and neck, 

In spite of some of the primitive appurtenances, however, 
some excellently fashioned specimens of the gunibri are 
produced, with carefully selected woods which are highly 
polished and finished. Most of them have the scroll and neck 
embellished with incised or fluted rings, sometimes painted 
in colours.* Many have the sound-chest carved in arabesque,’ 
although painting the belly is more common.® In the latter 
practice, the smaller sound-holes are used to imitate the 
Hispano-Moorish “ rosettes ” (muwwardt) that are found in the 
lute, mandoline, and reber. Flowers, animals, and pious 
inscriptions are the usual subjects that attract the artist’s 
fancy in pigment decoration. 

The guni6ri is usually mounted with two strings, although 
three are occasionally found. They are tuned a fifth apart 


* In some specimens the neck passes completely through the eound-cheat, 
= See No. 4 below. 

* See Nos. 3 and 5 below, 

" See Nos. 2 and 6 below. 

* The example given by Christianowitech has a“ nut". 

" Bee No. 6 below. 

* Bee No, 419, New Fork. 

© See No. 2 below, 
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generally. This is the custom of the amateurs of the towns, 
but elsewhere the tuning depends on the needs and the ability 
of the performer. Although the strings are invariably plucked 
by thumb and fingers, the plectrum has occasional use, 
especially in Morocco, where it still carries the mediaeval 
Andalusian Arabic name of satta‘a." 

In spite of the popularity of the tambourines (¢arr,” duff, 
bandir, darbaka, quwwal,? and ta‘rija), drums (fabl, tabila, 
and gag‘a), flutes (qasba,* juwag), reed-pipe (ghaita),* and bag- 
pipe (sukra),® the gunibri has more deeply implanted itself 
into the affections of the folk. To us Westerners this is almost 
inexplicable. What means this dull, hollow, meaningless 


note that results when we strike a gunibri string in these 


cold climes of ours? Nothing! And we are amazed indeed 
that it could convey aught else to others. Yet hearken to 
this same guniéri in an Arab dawwar (village) or Moorish 
gahwa (café) at 30° N. Lat., when the * belly” of the 
instrument is taut, and the string is crisp, and then one 


ry begins to apprehend. Listen to that plaintive voice of the 


singer, that perpetual cadence of the guniiri that haunts it, 
and that equally persistent yet seemingly alien rhythmical 
sequence of the tambourine, and you may enter the spiritual 
world of these Semites and feel the delights that this music 
brings to them. If not, you will at least understand that to 
them this poor “ bladder and string ” as the gunibri has been 
called, with its instrumental congener, can bring an ineffable 





_ joy, at once a soothing peace and delirious frenzy, even though 


it leaves you unmoved. 

The specimens of these instruments which are given here- 

1 See Seybold’s Glossarium Latino Arabicum {eleventh century) sub 
* Plectrum”. Ch Archives Morocaines, viii, 189, where it is written wf‘ a. 

® Called Air in Algeria. 

‘ ‘The Maghribl vocalization of gusabe. 

& Also called ghaifa and ghila. 

8 Beauseier writes cugra, and Lyon (A Narrative of Travels in North Africa, 
p. 234) has cukkra. Cf. Villoteau (Deser. de I' Egypte, dlat mod., i, 070), where 
it is written ruqgara. 
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with are selected from my own collection—gunibris from 
Moroceo, Algeria, and Tunisia, a qunbri from the Western 
Siidan, and a cambreh from Senegambia. I have also indicated 
where similar or other specimens are to be found in public 
collections,* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 
No. 1, Comireé from Senegambis.—Boat-shaped sound-chest of roughly 
finshed wood. Cylindrical neck of cane ornamented with incised Vandyke 
pattern, and the end surmounted by a metal ring. Skin belly fastened to the 
sount-cheat by means of neatly plaited leathern thongs which are stretched 
acroas the back. Two strings of horse-hair are attached to the fork (inaaforn), 
and, passing over a high bridge, are fastened, not to tuning-pegs, but to 
tuning-rings with tabs, which ore tied round the neck. 
cm, 
Total length . : . 88 
Length of sound-chest . 5 
Width of sound-chest » Th 
Depth of sound-cheat  . 5-5 
Bee New York, Nos. 473 and 475. ‘This specimen, which is a lineal 
descendant of the Ancient Egyptian nefer, is found among the more primitive 


insirumente, In the combreh and gunibri, we pot unfrequently see the bass. 
bar threading the belly as in the Ancient Egyptian instrument. 

No. 2, Gunibri from Morocco.—Ovoid sound-cheat of tortoise-ahell, 
Cylindrical neck of wood, painted green, with floral designa in black, yellow, 
and red, Skin belly, fastened to the sound-chest with glue, pointed dark 
red, with floral designs in white, blue, yellow, and light red. Eight small 
sound-holea in the belly. The neck passes through the sound-cheat com: 
pletely, and the lower extremity being pointed, where it projects through 
the chest, is used as a tail-pin for the strings (missing) to be attached to, 
At the upper extremity the strings ore fastened ta two tuning-pega whioh 
work in a peg-box, 

CM, 
Total length . ; . 
Length of sound-chest . 19 
Width of sound-chest . W 
Depth of sound-cheat » 6 

" New York = Catalogue of the Croaby Bronwen Collection of Muncal 
instruments (New York, 1904-5). Michigan = Cotalogne of the Stearna 
Collection of Musical Instruments (Michigan. 1018). Brussels — Catalogue 
decriptic ef analytique du Musée instrumental du comertaioire royal de 
Musique (Gand, 1893-1912), Copenhagen = Das Musik-historische Museum 
du Kopenkagen (Copenhagen, 1011). Paris = Le Musée du Conservateire 
National de Musique. Catalogue descr. et raisonné (Paris, 1864). Supple. 
menta (Paris, 1894, 1890, and 1903). 


ee. I 
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See New Fork, Noa. 400, 406, 408, and 1324. Brussels, Nos. 398 and 399. 
Copenhagea, No. 547. 

No. 3, Guniirt from Algeria.—Ovoid sound-chest of tortoise-shell. 
ai the back with tautly drawn string. Seven sound-holes, including the one 
at the base, Two strings of gut are attached to the fork, which, passing over 
a high bridge, are fastened to two pegs in the neck. (No peg-box.) 




















cm, 
Total length . [ . 66 
Length of sound-ohest =. 20 . 


Width of sound-cheast - 145 
Depth of sound-chest . 6& 


No. 4, Gusiri from Algeria.—Pear-ahaped aound-chest of wood, roughly 


finished, and inacribed on the back in black ink—>|s a ar, Skin belly 
fastened with string and glue to the eound-chest. Cylindrical neck of wood, 
wnamented with incised rings and inscribed in black ink on the back— 


i oat tt | 
a AL) ar, sic, No sound-holea other than the one at the base. 


wo strings (missing) are fastened as in No. 3. (One tuning-peg missing.) 
Total length . : . 
Length of sound-chest . 22-5 
Width of sound-chest » 8&5 
Depth of sound-cheat . &5 
No. 5, Guaibri from Tunisia.—Pear-shaped aqund-chest of polished wood. 
Cylindrical neck of polished wood ornamented with incised rings. Skin 
belly fastened to the eound-chest as in No.4, Five sound-holes including the 
sone at the base. ‘Two strings (missing) are fastened as in No. 3. (One tuning- 
‘Pee mi isainyr.) 
CTH. 
Total length . - . 62 
Length of sound-chest . 26 
Width of sound-cheat » Lt 
Depth of sound-chest - 5 
See New York, Nos. 415 (three strings), 419, and 420, all from Egypt, 
and with the bellies painted. Paris, Nos. 848 and 849, are also painted. 
No. 6, Guniir] from Algoria.—Pear-shaped sound-cheat, slightly waisted, 
of wood. Cylindrical neck of wood, the upper portion of which ie detachable, 
 po-as to allow it to be more conveniently carried. This neck is ornamented 
with incised and turned rings, which are coloured blue, green, and red. 
Skin belly fastened aa in No. 4. Two gut strings are attached as in No, 2. 
em. 
Total length . : . 72 
Length of sound-chast . SI 
Width of sound-chest . 
Depth of sound-chest . &65 
JHAS. JANUARY 1928. 3 
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Another portable device is to make a groove in the back of the neck, 
which serves a5 4 case for the fife called the juwdg, 

See the instrument given in the Catalogue of Musical Instruments «oe the 
Property of Henry Boddington (Manchester. 1888), fig. 35, 

For s gourd sound-chest seo New Fork, Noa. 413, 1322, and 3488. 
Michigan, No. 1191. For a cocoa-nut sound-chest see New Fork, No. 404. 


No. 7, Guatri from the Western Sidin.—Oblong aquare sound-chest 
of wood, covered with leather and cloth, which are fastened with aquare- 
headed iron nails, Two rows of cowrie shells ornament the sides, Cylindrical 
heck of wood, from the top of which hang silken and leathern tasers, 
trinklets, chains, cowrie shells, and coins. A strap paaers from the head to 


his neck or shoulder. Skin belly fastened to the sound-chest with brass 


tacks. No sound-holes in the chest other than the one at the base, Three 
etrings of gut are attached as in No. 1. 


em. 
Total length . : - BEG 
Length of sound-chest | 98-5 
Width of sound-chest > 165 
Depth of sound-chest . 


See New York, No. 1326. Michigan, Nos. 1188 and 1189. For a boat. 
shaped sound-chest see Hast, op. cit, 


Nore 
The gunbri and gunibri are not dealt with in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam despite the heading, “ Gimbri [See Konbur)"’, 





The Painted Pottery of Susa 
By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY 


Wwe publishing recently the painted pottery found at 

al ‘Ubaid? I had necessarily to refer to that found by 
the French excavators at Susa and other mounds in that part 
of Persia. I pointed out that while at al ‘Ubaid there were 
two types of painted pottery, the thick and the thin wares, 
which were contemporary and were associated with various 
types of plain and incised ware, and while there was a very 
definite difference between these wares and those of Susa 
and Musyan, yet certain analogies and parallels did exist 
both with the thin wares of Susa I and with the thick wares 
of Susa II, which have always been regarded as differing 
from each other very widely in date and in style, and the 
former of which was not associated with any other type 
of pottery. | 

The original publication of the Susa and other material in 
the Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse by the actual 
excavators, of whom M. de Morgan was the chief, and by 
M. Pottier, lays it down as an axiom that Susa I is earlier than 
Susa II, and attempts to establish a continuous tradition 
connecting the two. One of the latest writers on the subject, 
Mr, H. Frankfort (Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, and their 
eariiest inter-relations, Occasional Papers of the Royal 
; Anthropological Institute, No. 6), while accepting the 

difference in date, strongly attacks the French theory of 
continuity, and attributes the two wares to two independent 
eivilizations. 

The basis of Mr. Frankfort’s classification is a very brilliant 
and a very sesineae anslyns of style; he finds that Susa I 
illustrates a “ young" art, stylizing and essentially abstract ; 
Susa I] shows an “old” naturalistic and conventional art, 


1 [r Excavations. Vol. I al--Uboid; Part Ul, The Cemetery, pp.. 156 fi. 
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and this implies an absolutely opposite mentality; the 
second style cannot develop from the first, but must have an 
entirely separate origin. 

T cannot help feeling that Mr. Frankfort's definitions of 
style, admirable for an analysis of an art whose material 
history is already known, are too subjective to serve as 
criteria for constructing the history of an art which presents 
itself to us undocumented. There are certain vases of the 
second style which he signalizes as obviously “ old, and to 
me they appear as obviously “ young”; the intention of 
his phraseology is clear enough, but its extension brings in 
too much of the personal element. But a more serious 
objection to Mr. Frankfort’s theory is that by isolating Susa I 
from Susa I], and therefore from everything with which 
Susa IT is associated, he is left with nothing but the painted 
vases to represent the pottery of the first period, and is driven 
to the supposition that pottery making was then but a new 
invention, and even to the doubt whether pottery for ordinary 
use existed at all; it was this conclusion that drew from me 
the reply (al ‘Ubawl, p. 161) that “if no plain pottery was 
found associated with the painted, I should search for any 
explanation—even an oversight on the excavators’ part— 
rather than regard this as an argument to such an improbable 
conclusion’. In the volume from which I have quoted, the 
points which I wished to make did not necessitate a further 
inquiry into the Susa case; but here I might put forward 
certain facts which have escaped both sides in the dispute. 

Both sides, as I have said, are in agreement on one point, 
that Susa I and Susa IT belong to very different periods in 
time. This is precisely the point on which I feel doubtful. 

The orthodox view rests on evidence of two sorts, external 
and internal, on stratification and on the character of the 
wares. The archwological evidence, so far as we have it— 
and Mr. Frankfort with justice deplores that the excavators 
have in this respect been only too chary of detail—shows 
conclusively that Susa I was always found below Susa II 
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and separated from it by a thick stratum of clean soil; the 
pottery of Susa I is homogeneous and differs from that of 
Susa II in paste, in technique, in firing, in form, and in 
decoration. 

The pottery of Susa I is very thin, very lightly fired, 
fragile, and porous; unlike the hard thin wares of Musyan 
and al ‘Ubaid, it could never have served any practical 
household purpose. 

Its decoration, as Mr. Frankfort has shown, is largely 
skeuomorphic, derived from prototypes of leather oF 
basket-work. 

It is found in graves, and was obviously made expressly 
for graves, being useless for anything in life. 

In this imitative decoration M. Pottier sees a schematic 
and conventional art betraying either incapacity or decadence, 
Mr. Frankfort “ all the characteristics of an abstract style at 
the height of its development * and proof of an early stage m 
the history of the potter's art. There is another possibility 
which might almost reconcile both views, namely, that In | 
pottery specially made for graves a religious conservatism 
preserved the forms and decoration of a primitive age long 
after such had passed out of living use, and that convention 
had crystallized, with occasional lapses into slackness, the 
“¢ masterful dan” of youth. There is support for this in the 
character of the pottery itself. Did the graves of Susa really 
represent the output of a young craft, we should expect to 
find all kinds of experiments both in form and in applied 
ornament; actually the shapes of the vases (of which there 
are hundreds) are only four, and not only are the decorative 
motives very few, but the scheme of decoration is inseparable 
from the shape of the pot, so that the ornament characteristic 
of an open bowl is never found on a straight-sided tumbler 
or on a jar. This means tradition of a very hard and fast 
kind. The fact that all the vessels are either made on the 

| tournette or regularly wheel-made proves that pottery making 
“had long been practised ; if in pottery intended for graves 
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a necessarily primitive skeuomorphic decoration is still used 
and its varieties are rigidly confined to the shapes appropriate 
to them, that means tradition based on religious conservatism. 

The pottery of Susa IT is thick, reasonably well fired, and 
eminently useful. Its shapes are real ceramic shapes; in 
decoration all skeuomorphic tradition has disappeared and the 
motives, where not geometric, are naturalistic in style, but the 
general scheme of decoration is eminently suited to the form 
of the individual vase and is calculated to bring out its 
architectural values, The potter of Susa II is not performing 
a religious rite ; himself the product of evolution, perhaps a 
rather decadent product, working, with a free hand, to catch 
4 market in which his wares were no longer too highly prized, 
he may sink to the stereotyped and the slovenly or he may at 
times give play to his imagination and produce something 
new and individual, but he is always sufficiently an artist 
to observe the essential congruity of form and pattern no less 
scrupulously than did the maker of the tall “ leather-jack " 
goblets of Susa I. 

Widely different as is the effect produced at first sight by 
the two classes of pottery, I believe that this is deceptive, 
and that, if one bears in mind the very different purposes for 
which they were undoubtedly made, the very different 
traditions which those purposes necessarily impose, and the 
intimate and exclusive relation between shape and decoration 
which inspires both classes alike, then one will find that the 
“internal evidence " has been unduly forced, and that this 
apparent dissimilarity does not suifice to prove any great 
difference of date, certainly not an independence of origin. 
Equally the arguments I have put forward, while they 
invalidate the orthodox conclusion, do not suffice to prove 
it wrong, still less to establish any other thesis; they simply 
clear the ground of prejudice. 

Next for the “ external ” evidence, which both the 
excavators and Mr. Frankfort have assumed to he conclusive. 
This is summarized in the Coupe théorique, published by 
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M. de Morgan in the 135th volume of the Mémoires here repro- 
duced as Fig, 1, and by his description of the strata from the 
base upwards, as follows :— 

1. A la base, les collines naturelles. 

2. Les vestiges de la premiére ville, avec son mur d’enceinte 
et sa necropole extérieure. 

3. Une épaisseur de 5 a 8 métres de terre jaune trés compact, 
dans laquelle on rencontre des cachets archaiques, des frag- 
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| ments de vases peints de moins en moins nombreaux au fur 
et & mesure qu'on séléve, vases et amulettes d'albatre. 

| 4. Une zone que j'attribue 4 l'époque de Naram-Sin, 
contenant la céramique dite de la seconde période, . . - 
apparition des cylindres-cachets et de la céramique incisée. 


5. Partie supérieure de cette zone: céramique peinte de 
méme nature trés developpée . . . textes, inscriptions. 
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6. Epoque de Hammourabi. Méme art, Mais. disparition 
des vases peints de la seconde période. 

It is true that the material for forming an independent 
judgment is here reduced to a minimum by the suppression 
of a vast amount of detailed evidence observed in the course 
of the work; but such detail might well at the moment (and 
later by one not acquainted with the site) have been accorded 
undue weight ; by the time the work was over a very large 
area had been excavated, and we must assume that M. de 
Morgan's section, however schematized, does take all detail 
into account and give a fair picture of the combined results. 
A few further remarks occur in the text: “dans la partie 
examinée Jusqu’é ce jour du Vme niveau nous voyons au 
centre les vestiges d'une bourgade, autour une muraille 
d’enceinte et, en dehors de cette enceinte, les sepultures " - 
the graves are not found all round the walls, but in groups 
at certain points, perhaps near the gates: inside the rampart 
the primitive habitations are marked by alternate layers of 
. ashes and rubbish, containing fragments of painted pottery— 
no complete vases were found here : unfortunately we are 
told very little about the character of these fragments. 

The area excavated was large (750 square metres, including 
the cemetery), and to judge from the comments of the different 
excavators, the phenomena were, aa is to be expected, not 
uniform over the whole of it, M. de Morgan summarizes as 
above, “a thickness of from 5 to 8 metres of compact yellow 
earth. in which occur archaic seals, fragments of painted 
pottery, growing less and less numerous as one gets higher, 
alabaster vases and amulets,” the description covering the 
whole depth from the primitive settlement to the Naram-Sin 
level: “Separated from the cemetery level by a zone 7 to 
8 metres thick in which nothing occurs except numerous 
hand-made vessels of rough clay, the Elamite civilization 
suddenly reappears” (Pézard, in Antiquités de la Susiane, 
p. 12); with this de Meequenem agrees, “* In any case We can 
Prove a gap of civilization on the acropolis tell, since above 
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the painted pottery and up to the second level we find nothing 
but coarse pottery, often hand-made, and undecorated.” 
In the centre of the tell M. de Mecquenem found an artificial 
platform of crude bricks and compressed earth. M. Jéquier, 
in the small area excavated by him, remarked “a layer one 
or two metres thick which includes no house remains and 
contains virtually no objects”, which he attributed to 
levelling.’ Allowing for inequalities in the underlying stratum 
of the primitive town, it is clear none the less that the dotted 
horizontal line which in M. de Morgan’s cowpe defines the 
transition from the Fifth Level to the zone of Naram-Sin, is 
very much of a generalization; actually the “ levelling 
inside the wall was piecemeal, and its surface very irregular, 
different platforms having been contrived to take different 
buildings ; but that does not prevent the whole being roughly 
contemporary. 

The thickness of the deposit of ashes and rubbish 
representing the early settlement is not given, but from a dead 
reckoning of the strata (five to eight metres of yellow earth, 
etc., between it and the zone attributed to Naram-Sin) it 
cannot have been very great; part at any rate of the yellow 
earth layer must lie below the existing top of the wall, which 
is shown as standing three metres high. 

The factors therefore are, the wall stump, graves outside 
it, scattered throughout the three metre depth of the layer 
defined in the coupe, and ending flush with the wall remains, 
and inside the wall a mass composed of (@) house ruins and 
(6) above these, mixed soil in which no house remains were 
found, the “ yellow earth" of M. de Morgan; these form a 


1 Mr. Frankfort objects to this explanation (his comment that “as 
levelling which produces one or two metres of practically clear soil is most 
unusual" is mistaken; thet is just what the destroction of mud brick 
walla does; and the objection if valid at all would tell equally against his 
own theory) and supposes that the clean stratum is due to the desertion of 


the site and the gradual decay of ita houses after a second period of 


occupation marked by red pottery and stamp seals brought in by strangers 
from the north. 
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single stratum between the virgin soil and the Naram-Sin 
zone in which the Susa II pottery appears. It was assumed 
by the excavators and accepted without question by other 
writers that the contents of this stratum were necessarily 
of the same date. If anything is archwologically certain, it 
is that they are not. 

Houses are built on the level of the ground (I am speaking 
of course of primitive houses, where foundations are shallow 
at best), and graves are dug down into it. Identity of level 
is in itself enough to disprove identity of date. In the present 
case the archaic settlement was set on the natural soil, and 
though the hillocks of this have in the schematized section 
been reduced to a straight line, we can safely assume that the 
ground level on the two sides of the town wall was the same. 
i.e, that shown by the coupe. Had the earliest graves been 
contemporary with the earliest settlement, they would have 
been below the base line; actually all are above it. The 
interments can only have taken place when against the outer 
face of the wall there had accumulated a depth of soil sufficient 
to contain them. If this accumulation was due to the throwing 
out of rubbish from the town over the wall, it does not date 
from the time of the primitive settlement. The early houses 
were almost certainly made of plain mud or wattle and daub : 
the “alternate layers of ashes and rubbish represent the 
series of such constructions, each put up over the ruins of its 
predecessor; both types of construction are short-lived, 
and the amount of debris produced in situ by the collapse of 
a building of the sort is considerably greater than would be 
the sum of the refuse carried out from it and thrown away 
during the period of its occupation”. In other words, the 
ground level inside the wall would tend to rise much faster 
than that ontside it, and by the time there was a deposit of 
two or three metres against the outer wall face, the house 
sites inside would’ have been probably five metres up above 
the natural soil. Actually the house remains form, go far as 
the evidence goes, a very thin deposit, whereas the praves 
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eome up flush with the top of the wall and, since there must 
have been earth above the highest of them, even if they were 
not dug particularly deep, the deposit at the end of the 
cemetery period was at least four metres hich. 

If the above estimate of the relative rise of levels inside 
and outside the wall be thought wrong, and my interpretation 
of the evidence as showing the stratum of house rubbish to 
have been a thin one be held mistaken, if, in other words, it 
be maintained that at the end of the primitive period the wall 
footings might have been earthed up equally on both sides, 
with on the outside four metres of accumulated rubbish 
containing the graves and on the inside house ruins of the 
same depth or even less, [ must answer that this is, archwo- 
logically speaking, equally impossible, for how, in that case, 
does the wall come to be destroyed down to its present level ? 
Protected on both sides, it could not have been destroyed by 
any natural process of weathering, not, that is, while the 
deposit outside retains a horizontal surface flush with the 
wall top for a distance of not less than seven and a half metres 
from the wall face. Figure 2 will make this point clear: assuming 
an equal depth of deposit on both sides, the dotted line 
A... A shows the first results of destruction or desertion 
of the site, the second dotted lina B ... B the results of 
prolonged denudation by natural causes. Neither line bears 
the least relation to what the excavators found and recorded. 
Again, assuming the equal depth of deposit, the destruction of 
the wall was not due to artificial levelling, for no one wishing 
to make a level area for new building would remove a metre 
or more of good solid stuff over a space 750 metres square ; 
levelling in an ancient oriental town was always done by 
pulling down the upper parts of standing walls and using the 
material so obtained to fill up the hollows between them ; 
then fresh material might be brought in to cover up the whole ; 
the result is to raise the level, not to lower it. However we 
may interpret the evidence in detail, the outstanding facts 
revealed by the excavations are irreconcilable with any theory 
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that the made soil of the cemetery was contemporary with 
the house remains of the lowest strata inside the wall. The 
graves therefore must be later than the primitive settlement. 

This being so, do the facts take us any further ? 

The wall was reduced to its present height before there 
was much deposit against its outer face; by the time the 
uppermost graves were dug, they being flush with the wall 
top, the deposit must have been higher than the wall is now ; 





on the other hand, the graves are found only outside the wall, 
not inside it, and so the wall must have existed su fliciently 
to demarcate the cemetery area. Inside the wall, dividing 
the early house strata from the Naram-Sin zone, there is a 
layer of more or less barren soil which M. Jéquier rightly 
diagnosed as due to artificial levelling ; it is not uniform but 
varies in height from 5 to 8 metres above the (irregular) 
base line; the upper part of it contains fewer objects than 
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the lower ; this stratification appears to go only so far as the 
inner face of the wall, but the remains of the Naram-Sin 
and Hammurabi periods apparently extend beyond it, as 
no limit to these is shown on the cowpe. 

It seems to me impossible to dissociate the destruction of 
the wall from the filling in of the town area behind it; the 
lower part of the filling would result from the demolition of 
houses, the upper part from the razing of the wall; the 
stump of the old wall would be left to serve as the retaining- 
wall of the new terrace or terraces; possibly rt served also 
as the foundation for a new (and less massive) town wall 
which has now disappeared. During the process of demolition 
a great deal of debris would necessarily collect against the 
outside of the wall also; possibly levelling was done on this 
side too, and the raising of the outer level was not merely 
accidental ; later more rubbish was thrown here, and by the 
time of the latest interments the extramural level had risen 
to a height of some four, or perhaps five, metres, and was 
virtually fiush with the Naram-Sin zone. By this time the 
old wall stump had been buried out of sight, but its function 
as demarcating the cemetery area had been taken over by 
the walls of the houses on the terraces. 

I think it is demonstrably the case that the graves, at any 
rate the higher graves, are later than anything which lies 
behind and not higher than the surviving stump of the town 
wall, later therefore than the primitive town and the deposit 
of yellow earth. In this yellow earth and within the * Vme 
niveau ” of the cowpe come the seals and red pottery which 
Mr. Frankfort attributes to Northern influence (or immigra- 
tion) at the close of the “ S5usa I period ”, and thus there must 
disappear the “intermediate stratum ”* with which he 

i M. Jéquier too ix struck by the difference between the contents of this 
stratum and those of the graves: “ Ici noua sommes en presence d'une 
civilization toute differente “; the difference may be due to the red pottery 
being earlier (instead of later) than the painted wares of the graves, but the 
real point is that ono cannot deduce the character of household utensils 
from the dummy pottery made for the dead according to a traditional 
formula. 
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fortifies his theory of a different racial origin for “ Susa ITI", 
If we are justified in correlating the formation of the extra- 
mural deposit and the destruction of the old town wall with 
the internal levelling which ushers in the painted pottery 
ealled “ Susa II’, then it seems that the graves should be 
considered contemporary with the new settlement and the 
thin pottery of the graves contemporary with the thick 
painted pots and the incised wares of the Naram-Sin zone. 

Tt will be objected that I have left out of consideration the 
definite statement of the excavators that in the house ruins 
of the primitive settlement there occurred numerous fragments 
of “ Susa I” pottery. It is a pity that we are not told more 
about these fragments, but we cannot do other than accept 
the report as given. It does not invalidate my contention. 
The house remains, forming a thin stratum, do not represent 
any very prolonged period, and they are immediately succeeded 
by the levelling which I attribute to the users of the thin 
tomb pottery of “Susal”; the difference in date need be 
very small, and there is certainly no reason to assume that 
implies a difference in civilization. The real stumbling-block 
caused by this pottery is this—why should house ruins contain 
numerous fragments of vessels which by common consent 
can only have been made for graves and were useless for 
practical purposes? Personally I prefer to think that they 
did not, and in so thinking I am casting no slur on the 
excavators. They describe the fragments simply as “ Susa 1 ", 
Now at Musyan and the neighbouring tells they found painted 
pottery in house ruins which also they describe as “ Suea I’, 
but, as Mr. Frankfort has pointed ont, this ware is distinct 
from the grave pottery of Susa and is definitely utilitarian, 
“household earthenware.” By the French excavators the 
term “Susa 1” is thus given, as it should be given, a wider 
extension than the funerary ware of the period, and they 
gave it this extension, perhaps unconsciously, when they 
applied the term to the fragments from the early town. All 
that the field evidence, as we have it, shows, is that in the 
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pre-Naram-Sin period a painted pottery was in use which 
was closely related to that of the immediately succeeding 
Naram-Sin period. This, I think, was to be expected. 

The suggestion that “Susa I” and “Susa II” are really 
contemporary receives a degree of support from discoveries 
at other sites. M. Pottier states that in the Musyan mounds 
“the pottery of the first style and that of the second are found 
mixed together in the remains of the houses“ ; the actual 
excavators distinguished these house fragments into two 
classes, thick and thin, of which they identify the former 
with Susa I and regard the second as a decadent derivative 
from it. Much plain pottery was found with the painted wares. 
Further, in graves, another type of painted pottery occurred. 
Mr. Frankfort has established the fact that none of these 
wares are identical with those discovered at Susa; the thin 
pottery resembles “ Susa I” and belongs to the same class, 
but is a later development; the thick pottery (which M. Pottier 
calls “ Susa Il”) is contemporary with the thin, together 
with which it is found, and the grave pottery, though it 
approaches to Susa IT, cannot be identified with it. To some 
extent the differences may be due to local styles, but 1 is more 
probable that they are due to the Musyan material later 
in date than the Susa grave vessels.’ 

It is worth noting that as soon as we get, at Musyan, wares 
which diverge slightly from the established Susa types, the 
authorities cannot agree to which of the Susa “ periods” 
they ought to be assigned ; this rather weakens the argument 
that the differences between Susa Land Susa I] are such as to 
necessitate a long lapse of time and even an independence of 
origin, But the important point is that here thick and thin 
wares are proved to be contemporary and have features in 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa. 


1 To me it appears unquestionably later. ‘The later date of Musyan 
might account for the really different feature of the site, namely, that for 
the graves the traditional skeuomorphic pottery has been abandoned and 
we find instead of it large polychrome jars. 
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At al ‘Ubaid we found thick and thin painted wares, Ag 
T have pointed out elsewhere, they are by no means to be 
identified with the Susa types, but they have enough in 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa 
to make some kind of connexion certain, and since the two 
classes at al ‘Ubaid are strictly contemporary that connexion 
would be inconceivable if the Susa classes belonged to very 
different dates or to different civilizations. It was this difficulty 
which started me on the present line of investigation. 

What, then, is the result of it? 

That the Susa graves are later than the primitive settlement 
is, on archeological grounds, indisputable. Their connexion 
with the “ Naram-Sin™ zone is a very probable hypothesis, 
This late dating of the grave pottery does not mean that 
painted wares were only introduced about S000 B.c.; on the 
contrary, the argument that the forms and designs of the 
grave vessels represent a survival implies a previous history ; 
but the only material surviving from the earlier period would 
be the fragments from the house ruins, which we should expect 
to resemble the grave wares rather than “ Susa Il *’ for the 
very Teason that they would come closer in time to the 
originals from which “Susa I” tradition derives: the fact 
that they could be described by the excavators as “Susa J” 
is thus no stumbling-block at all. But this is not equivalent 
to saying that the grave style (Susa I) is the original of the 
house style (Susa II) ; it is more probable that painted pottery 
was in domestic use before any was employed for graves, for 
the same conservative spirit which preserved for the dead 
the painted clay copies of leather vessels would have con- 
tinued to put real leather vessels in the graves long after 
pottery had replaced clay for living use: the skeuomorphic 
vases represent the application of a familiar craft—the 
turning and painting of clay—to a demand which literally 
interpreted had grown out-of-date and irksome. It is only 
within strict limits that we can argue back from the grave 
vases to an earlier phase of the painted pottery as a whole * 
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of that we should get a truer idea from the household wares ; 
this is why M. Pottier, who recognized the close relation 
between “Susa I” and “Susa IT”, laid himself open to 
Mr, Frankfort’s criticism when he tried to establish a direct 
Ine of succession between them. 

The connexion, and the differences, between the Susa 
material as a whole and that of southern Sumer has been 
discussed in al ‘Uhaid and referred to above. On technical 
- grounds we should suppose the Sumerian to be the earlier of 
the two, because while the bulk of the Sumerian pottery is 
hand-made and only some examples betray the use of the 

~ towrnette, the Susa pottery (both Susa I and Susa IT) is made 
_ either on the tournette or on the fully developed potter's wheel. 
This technical point does not in itself constitute proof, but im 
this case it is supported by actual dating. At Ur the painted 
_ pottery had entirely disappeared by 3500 8.c. ; in the graves 
of that period no trace of it 1s found and even the soil in which 
the graves are dug produced scarcely a sherd of it: in Persia 
Susa Il admittedly, and Susa I also, if the reasoning given 
above be correct, comes ag low as 3000 8.c, Further north in 
Sumeria we have the painted wares of Jamdat Nasr, which 
are quite distinct from those of the south, and judging from 
the tablets found with them come in time between the painted 
pottery of al ‘Ubaid and the 3500 B.c. graves of Ur. Jamdat 
Nasr has little nm common with Susa, but does connect with 
~Musyan, which Mr. Frankfort rightly considers to be later than 
Susa (ie., in his argument, than Susa IT): Jamdat Nasr 
therefore stands in much the same relation to al ‘Ubaid as 
does Musyan to Susa, but in each case the Sumerian wares 
are earlier than the Persian. We seem to have in the two 
countries a parallel development, deriving from a common 
source, but achieved far more rapidly in Sumer: in each the 
’ transition from the earlier to the later style (i.e. from Susa 
to Musyan and from al ‘Ubaid to Jamdat Nasr) may well 
be due to influences from the north, In Sumer painted 
pottery dies out very early. In Asia Minor it survives until the 
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Greek period. In Susa it lasts until Naram-Sin at least, and 
work on Persian sites further north would probably show that 
the tradition contimued much later there. 

Everybody, I think, has felt that as a time series Susa I- 
Susa I]—-Musyan is not satisfactory; hence the divergence 
of views between M. Pottier and Mr. Frankfort. With Susa I 
and Susa [I] reduced to two aspects of one phase of civilization 
the site is brought into harmony with others, the process of 
development becomes reasonable, and the arch#ological facts 
receive their only possible interpretation. 


Vou FERDINAND BORK 


[" Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oktober, 1926, 
hat Hannes Skoeld eine Arbeit “Sur la lettre en 
langue Mitanm ” veréffentlicht. 

Ich bekenne, dass ich kein Bediirfnis fihle, darauf =m 
antworten, denn was Skoeld schrieb, kann nur schreiben, 
wer der Frage der Entzifferung unbekannter Sprachen sehr 
ferne steht, d.h. also, wer tiber meine Mitani-Studien kein 
Urteil haben kann. Aber zu Nutze und Frommen der Anderen, 
gerade derer, die sich dariiber kein Urteil anmassen, und die 
doch aus den Aeusserungen scheinbar oder wirklich Urteils- 
berechtigter sich allmablich selbst ein Urteil erfiihlen wollen, 
halte ich es doch fiir meine Pilicht zu antworten. Es soll 
miglichste Klarheit gewonnen werden, damit die Sache 
gefiirdert werde. 

So sei denn allen denen, die Entzifferungen praktisch fern 
stehen, ausdriicklich gesagt, dass es natiirlich ganz unmoglich 
ist, eine gingzlich unbekannte Sprache aus einem, wenn 
auch langen, so doch auf grissere Strecken stark beschiidigten 
Briefe auf einen Anhieb mit dem Anspruche auf voll- 
kommene Richtigkeit zu entziffern. Es kann also nur als 
Unwissenheit gewertet werden, wenn Skoeld glaubt, von mir 
yoraussetzen zu konnen, dass ich den Anspruch erheben wolle, 
den Mitanibrief einwandfrei tibersetzt zu haben, wo es sich 
doch nur darum handeln kann, durch steten Tropfen den 
Stein gu héhlen, Jeder besonnene Forscher muss sich dariiber 
klar sein, dass sich beim Mitanibriefe die Entzifferang des 
Akkadiachen wiederholen muss. Das ist so selbstverstindlich, 
dass kein Eingearbeiteter vom Entzifferer verlangen wird, 
dass er es noch besonders ausspreche. 

Ferner ist meine Arbeit nicht nur 15 Jahre alt gewesen, 
als Skoeld schrieb, sondern in diese 15 Jahre fallen die neuen 
Einsichten in die Sachlage durch den Fund von Boghazkdi. 
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Was also heute durch diesen Fund Gemeingut der Forschung 
ist, werde ich doch wohl ebenso gut wissen wie Skoeld— 
vielleicht auch besser—auch wenn ich dariiber nicht 
geschrieben habe. Ich habe auch 108 sehr wohl gewusst, 
dass wir ein mesopotamisches geschriebenes & auch als 5 
lesen kinnen,’ Skoeld scheint aber nicht erwogen zu haben, 
dass man auch arisches & doch nur durch die 5-Zeichen 
achreiben konnte, und dass iranisch ein dus doch zu dué 
werden musste; wenn man also, wie damals iiblich, die 
arisch klingenden Namen von El-Amarna als iranisch 
auffasste, dann durfte man eben nicht dus lesen. Die 
Entecheidung war damals unmiglich, und sie ist es 
auch heute noch, weil eben die 4-Zeichen auch 4-Laute 
ausdriicken kénnen. Doarum war es fiir jeden Keilschriftler 
selbstverstindlich, dass ich diese Fragen ebenso bei Seite 
lassen musste, wie Jensen und Messerschmidt, 
die ebenso genau wussten, dass die 8-Zeichen auch s 
ausdriicken konnten. Heute lesen wir “ DuSratta"”, obwohl 
auch Dusratta méglich wire, aber wir wissen auch, seit 
G. Hiisings bahnbrechendem Vorgehen,® dass die frag- 
lichen Namen indisch sind. Und damit stellt sich auch 
die Frage ganz anders, welcher s-Laut in “ Sutarna”’ gemeint 
sei—es kinnte ja auch ein “ palatales ” s sein, und da die 
agyptische Schrift fiir dieses kein Zeichen zur Verfiigung 
hatte, so scheidet ihre Autoritit iberhaupt aus. Und ob in 
dem Namen das indische sw stecke, ist wiederum sehr fraglich, 
seitdem die Form ‘“ Sutatarra ” aufgetaucht ist: das sta 
kinnte auch eine paliartige Form fiir skrt. éruia meinen, 
was weit wahracheinlicher ist: ein indischer Name 
“ Srutataruna ” wiire begreiflich genug, aber was soll denn 
“ Su-tatarna ” sein ? 

Oder nehmen wir den Namen, den gerade ich zuerst 


+ Vel. auch Ungnad, Din iltesten Volkerwanderongen Vorderasiens 
(1923), 8. 11, Anm. 1. 


*G. Hising, Die Inder von Bophazkdi, in der Baudouwin de 
Courtensy-Festechrift (Prace Linguistyezne usw.) Krakag, 19°]. 
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“ Keluhipa” gegeniiber dem “ Gi-lu-hi-pa™ aller meiner 
Vorganger umschreibe, wihrend Skoeld Gilu-hi-pa schreibt 
trotz dem iigyptischen Kjlgjp, das er nach W. M. Miillera 
heute tiberholter Schreibung widergibt. Hier werde ich 
belehrt, dass das Agyptische “g"'-Zeichen etwas wie ein 
“gh” widergebe, als ob das von Skoeld neuestens entdeckt 
sei. Schrieb doch schon Erman: “ 7) ¢ ist em dem 2 
nahestehender Lawt, den wir nicht niher kennen”, und 
etwas wie gh—Spirans oder Aspirata ?—sucht Hiising j ja auch 
im Namen Harri! Aber es ist doch klar, dass die Frage, ob 
die Mitanisprache solches gh habe, erst aufgeworfen werden 
kann, wenn fest steht, dass “ Keluhipa ” kein indischer 
Name ist! Denn ist es em solcher, so besagt seine Schreibung 
mit dem h-Zeichen nichts fiir dessen Lautwert im Mitani. 
Kurz, Dinge, tber die bisher (und zumal 1908!) eine 
Entscheidung ganz unmiglich war, habe ich nicht zum 
Auffillen meines Biichleins verwenden wollen. 

Aut derselben Stufe steht Skoelds Vorwurf, dass ich den 
Lautwert des t in “ Mitani ” nicht untersucht hatte. Da mir 
W. M. Miillers “Asien und Europa” seit weit iiber 
$0 Jahren bekannt ist, habe ich nattirlich auch gewusst, was 
pe 5. 283 tiber die igyptische Widergabe des Namens 
susammenstellt. Aus diesen Schreibungen einen Schluss auf 
dic besondere Art des t abzuletten, erschien und erscheint mir 
ganz unmidglich, und noch ausgeschlossener, dass es ein 
Spirant sei! Das Schwanken der Lautbedeutung liegt ja 
hier auf igyptischer Seite, denn das fraghiche Zeichen kann 
im Aegyptischen auch ein t ausdriicken, was Skoeld ja selbat 
nach Miiller anfiihrt, wihrend ein t der Keilschrift als Spirant 
fiir diese Zeit unannehmbar ist. Aber die Unsicherhert mn 
der Deutung des iigyptischen Lautes geht viel weiter: es ist 
namlich méglich, dass cin vermittelndes Volk, etwa in 
der Nachbarschaft von Kilikien, im Aramiergebiete, ein t 
vor nals Spirans aussprach, so dass der hérende Aegypter 

1G. Hoising, D. Wanderung der aorischen Inder (Tagungsberichte 
der Deutechon Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, Wien, 1927, 8. 120-124). 





das bewusste Zeichen, der Keilschrift lesende aber t 
schrieb. 

Und noch mehr diirfte mm beachten sei, dass ein t in 
“Mitani” ein Lateral sein diirfte, so dass wir auch 
*Mitlani umschreiben kénnten, vielleicht fiir damals sogar 
*Mehlani, woraus dann Mehrani wurde (Assurahiddin, 
Prisma A, Col. I, Z. 25, Keilinschriftl. Biblioth., Bd. IT, 8. 128). 

Ich glaube also doch nicht, dass ich in drei wesentlichen 
Punkten die wahre Natur der Mitani-Laute verkannt 
hatte, geschweige denn der Mitani-Sprache, wie Skoeld 
daraus ableitet. Vielmehr glaube ich nicht allein zu stehen mit 
meiner Meinung, dass der “ Schiiissel ’ zu dieser Sprache im 
Verbalausdrucke m suchen sei, nicht in ganz subjek- 
tiven Lautbestimmungen und ebenso nicht Im Wortschatze. 

Dass ich diesen nicht missachte, wenn ich auch “ kein 
Gewicht auf lexikalische Uebereinstimmungen zwischen dem 
Mitani und den kaukasischen Sprachen” lege, die um 
$) Jahrtausende von ihm .getrennt sind, ergibt sich doch 
wohl daraus, dass mich die verwandten alt kaukasischen 
Sprachen auf den Gedanken brachten, dass das Wort fiir 
“Gattin” nicht “aati” sondern ruti zu lesen sein miige. 
In der Orentalist. Lit. Ztg. 1918, Sp. 271 hat dann 
Hiising die entsprechenden Worter zusammengefa 
einschliesslich des Tamil !—und dabei bereits meine es 
Lesung rofi angemerkt, die ich aber nicht mehr anfrecht 
erhalte, und Ungnad hat mit Unrechte gemeint (Die 
altesten Volkerwanderungen. 5. 5), dass diese Lesung nur 
einer Hypothese wegen vertreten werde, man kann vielmehr 
umgekehrt sagen, dass die Lesung aiti auf einer 
Hypothese ruhe, weil sie sich dem semitischen atu anschliesst. 
Dass ich auch sonst das Lexikalische nicht auaser Acht 
gelassen habe, zeigt meine Seite 71 ja wohl zur Geniige, 
modernen kaukasischen Sprachen hat mich auch gelehrt, 
dass in dieser Sprachgruppe nicht entfernt das Gewicht so 
auf das Lexikalische zu legen ist wie in den arischen (indoeuro- 
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paischen) Sprachen oder gar im Semitischen. Und eben 
darum stort es mich wenig, wenn wir bisher nicht viele 
lexikalische Uebereinstimmungen finden. 

Hier sei aber noch etwas zur Klirung ausgesprochen: Von 
“kaukasischen” Sprachen reden wir gur Zeit 
eigentlich nur aus Bequemlichkeit. Schon 1916 hat 
Hiising in semen “ Volkerschichten in Iran” (Mitt. d. 
Anthropolog. Gesellschaft. Wien.) 5. 223 ausgesprochen, dasa 
die Ueberhochschidel nicht gut Hiattiter sem koinnen, und 
hat auf die Voranstellung des Genetivs in der einen, seine 
Nachstellung in der anderen Gruppe verwiesen, verwendet 
aber fiir beide noch den Ausdruck “ kaukasisch”, Diese 
Zusammentassung unter einem Namen ist aber nur ein 
einstweiliger Notbehelf, denn auch Hiising meint ja, dass 
hier zwei gang verschiedene Sprachstamme seit 
uralter Zeit einander durchwachsen haben. Und Ungnad 
(aa.0. 5S. 7) betont, dass die “ Hittiterschiidel ” nicht 
den Hiittitern sondern den “ Subariern” angehéren, wofiir 
wir wohl einfacher und wohl auch richtiger “ Siirer ” sagen. 
Damit ist aber nicht ausgeschlossen, dass noch andere 
Rassen- und Sprachstammreste sich hinter dem Gewirre von 
Vélkern und Sprachen verbergen, die wir vor der Hand als 
“-aukasische ” bezeichnen. Da mut diesem Ausdrucke ja 
keine Herkunft aus dem Kaukasos selbst sondern aus dessen 
Umgebung gemeint ist, so ist dieser Ausdruck sicher dem 
“ vorderasiatisch von Luschans vorzuziehen, in dem 
ja eine Lehrmeinung eingebettet liegt, die unbeweisbar 
ist: Denn diese Voélkermasse ist nicht die Urbevaol- 
kerung, also in Vorderasien nicht autochthon, und das 
Anrecht auf diese Benennung “ vorderasiatisch” hatte 
entweder nur die Urbevilkerung oder—alle Rassen und — 
Sprachen, die ihre hauptsichliche Rolle in Vorderasien 
gespielt haben. (Der Ausdruck “ japhetitisch " erscheint mir 
so unter aller Kritik, dass ich iiber diese Eigenbroédelei 
weiter kein Wort verliere, nachdem ich mich in der 
Toitechrift ‘“ Mannus ” (1922, 8. 174 ff.) dazu geitussert habe.) 


Bei solcher Lage der Dinge ist es wohl gerechtfertigt, die 
Frage der Zugehérigkeit des Mitani nicht von der Masse der 
lexikaliachen Uebereinstimmungen abhiingig machen 2 
wollen. Das Entacheidende ist gerade bei diesen Sprachen 
ohne Zweifel der Satzbau und in diesem in erster Reihe 
die Frage des verbalen Ausdruckes. Diesem war 
also meine Arbeit in erster Reihe gewidmet, und damit glaube 
ich immerhin ganz lohnende Arbeit am Feilen des Schliissels 
geleistet zu haben. Nur was ich fiir diesen Aweck an 
phonetischen Studien brauchte, naimlich die genauere 
Ermittlung der Zeichenwerte, habe ich beriick- 
sichtigt, und wenn Skoeld meimt, ich habe die wahre 
phonetische Natur der Mitansprache nicht begriffen, so hat 
er damit so sicher recht, wie wenn er gesagt hiitte, ich sei 
nie am Nordpole gewesen. Aber einerseits hat er keine 
Ahnung von den Schwierigkeiten, fiber die ich neuerlich in 
meiner “Skizze des Liikischen” (Leipzig, Hahn wund 
Seifarth, 1926) in § 31 ff. meine Ansicht entwickelt habe, und 
andrerseits hat er auch nicht begrifien, wo der Weg zu den 

cenntnissen fiihrt, sonst kinnte er seinen Aufsatz nicht 
geach aken haben. 

Aber sei meine Uebersetzung im wesentlichen richtig oder 
nicht, so ist es eine andere Frage, ob meine Ergebnisse 
ausreichen, die 4Zugehorigkeit der Sprache zu anderen erkennen 
gu lassen. Skoelds Schliisse wirken, wie wenn sie nach einem 
Leitiaden der Logik angefertigt wiren, aber die wis- 
senschaftliche Forschung bedarf anderer Mittel, die 
Voraussetzungen miissen richtig sein, sonst gehen 
alle Schltisse daneben, und das Ganze ist die naive Spielerei 
eines Fernstehenden, dem man kein Urteil zugestehen kann. 
Skoeld kennt die Gedingungen nicht, unter denen wir 
arbeiten, weiss nicht abzguschiitzen, was sich iiberhaupt 
erreichen liisst, ja er verzichtet selbst auf ein Urtejl iiber die 
Richtigkeit meiner Uebersetzung. 

Wie liegen nun die Dinge in Wahrheit, wie kann man die 
Lage dem Nichtfachmanne niiher bringen ? 
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Eine wirklich richtige Uebersetzung wird man unter 
giinstigen Umstinden—und nur wenn man in meinem Sinne 
weiter arbertet—vielleicht m 100 Jahren erzielen kinnen, 
es ist aber nicht wahrscheinlich. Diese Emsicht muss der 
Kintzifferer bei Jedem voraussetzen, dem er em Urteil 
zubilligen kann. Skoeld bringt diese Hinsicht nicht mit, 
sonst kinnte er sich nicht so ausdriicken, wie er es iiberall 
tut. Wir haben keine Bilinguen, miizsen Wortbedeutungen 
und Inhalt erraten und dann nachzupriifen versuchen, 
ob beide iiberhaupt richtig sein kénnen, und werters, ob es 
noch andre Moglichkeiten gibt. 

Kine der schwierigsten Fragen des Mitani ist die Bestimmung 
der Pronomina personalia und possessiva, die 
vor mir schon Messerschmidt viel Miihe gemacht haben. Ich 
hatte mich im Wesentlichen meinem Vorginger angeschlossen ; 
nur hatte ich Bedenken getragen, ihm darin zu folgen, zwei 
Suffixe fiir “unser” anzunehmen, év-é und iffa-du-8, wie 
ich jetzt lesen michte, und ich hatte versucht, im Hinblicke 
auf Messerschmidts #u-§ “ ich ” das erstere als cme besondere 
Auadrucksform fiir “ mein” aufzufassen, obwohl die Stellen UH, 
78 und IV, 117 fiir enna-su-s die Bedeutung “* unsere Herren “ 
nahe legen. Weil nun aber in IIT, 112 £. “ meinem Broder” 
durch gen-iffa-éu-ta widergegeben wird, wihrend unmittelbar 
vorher und nachher “* mein Bruder’ Sen-ijfu- lautet, so schloss 
ich, dass “ mein * und “ unser “ im Gebrauche durch einander 
gehen, und hielt mein Abweichen von Messerschmidt nicht 
fiir besonders belangreich. 

Seit einigen Jahren freilich bin ich geneigt, Messerachmidt 
in gewissem Sinne recht xu geben, und sowohl -#w-§ als auch 
-iffa-su-é als Suflixe fiir “ unser” anzusehen. Eine reichlich 
7 Jahre zuriick gehende Beobachtung G. Hiisings hatte 
mich dazu veranlasst. Er sucht den Auedruck des “ unser” 
in dem Elemente -Su-, wihrend -iffa- nur bindender Art sei. 
enna-gu-é “unsere Herren” ecinerseita, und #fr-iffa-du-wd 
“unsere Kénige™ nebst atfa-iffa-iu-¢ “unsere Vater 7 
andererseits sind also zwei verschiedene Typen des gleichen 


Possessivausdruckes.  Hiising hat auch die notwendige 
Folgerung gezogen, dasa das bindende -iffa- auch im dem 
Possessivausdrucke -ijfu- der 1. Pers. Sing. enthalten sein 
muss, und zerlegt ihn im -aff(a) + ©. Er sieht also in dem 
Elemente -w allein den Possessivausdruck der 1. Pers. Sing. 
Diese Beobachtungen Hiisings schaffen Licht nach vielen 
Seiten: 1. Ansdruck des “mein” und “dein”, der 
bet Messerschmidt kaum auseinander zu halten war, ist 
jetzt wesentlich verschieden. 2. Das Possessiv-Suffix - 
“mein” erweist sich als gleichgestaltig dem verbalen Sufhxe 
-u “ich”, z. B. in tana-u “ich gebe”, 3. Mitanisches -1 
“ich”, “* mein” ist das genaue Gegenbild des elamischen wu 
“ich”, “mein” und ist wie dieses mit dem georgischen t-, 
z. B. in v-kben “ ich beisse ", v-4i “ ich entfalte ”, zu verbinden. 
4. Tas Messerschmidtsche gu-¢ “ich”, wenn es richtig 
bestimmt ist, wird als entstanden aus einem Pluralis 
maiestaticus aufzufassen sein. Beachtenswert ist nun, dass 
die modernen Sprachen des kaukasischen Nordwesttliigels, 
das Abchasische, das Tscherkessische und das Tachet- 
schenische, fiir “ ich " Bildungen aufweisen wie sa-ra ; se-r'e, 
se, sz€; suo, so. Anscheinend hat sich 1 in thnen ine gleiche 











Dass iibrigens auch das Picsoien 2 du " dee Mitanischen 
seine niichsten Verwandten im Abchasischen und Tscher- 
kessischen hat, steht auf 5. 71 meiner “ Mitanni-Sprache ”. 

Aus dem Voranstehenden wird der Leser ersehen, dass das 
Mitani in der Formung des sprachlichen Ansdruckes freier 
ist als beispielsweise cine arische oder semitische Sprache, 
deren Formen fest geworden sind. Die sich daraus ergebenden 
Schwierigkeiten der Entzifferung kénnen nun derartig grosse 
sein, dass das Urteil tiber die Kinzelerecheinung schwanken 
muss, bis jemand in einer gliicklichen Stunde den Punkt 
findet, wo der Hebel mit Erfolge angesetzt werden kann. 
Das wird dankbar anerkannt. Wenn aber Skocld mir auf 
Grund meiner Uebersetzung enna-iu-§ “meine Gitter” 
vorwirft, ich hitte den Agyptischen Gott Ammon zu einem 








Gotte der Mitanier gemacht, so muss ich diese Bemerkung 
als oberflichlich und verstindnislos zuriickweisen, (Genau 
so wie alle Forscher, die sich in Mitani-Brief vertieft haben, 
habe ich den igyptischen Gott in seiner dlteren Lautgestalt 
mit langem a in der zweiten Silbe erkannt. Als fremden 
Namen habe ich ihn in meiner Uebersetzung dadurch heraus 
gehoben, dass ich ihn Amdn schrieb, dh. die Vokallange 
angab, 

Auf gleicher Stufe steht Skoelds Versuch, die Gleichheit 
der “ Nominativ ”-Suffixe -s- und -/(/)- zu bestreiten (8. 676), 
die doch schon Messerschmidt auf 8. 33 semer Mitanni- 
Studien bewiesen hatte. Damit wird aber Skoelds 
Hypothese von der Verteilung der Gitter auf Aegypten und 
Mitani der Boden entzogen. Was er dariiber sagt, ist entweder 
langst bekannt, z. B, dass Sauska-& die [Star von Ninawa 
ist, oder es ist unrichtig. Seme Gleichung Ea-Sarri = Ostris 
scheitert an der lautlichen Unvereinbarkeit der beiden Namen. 
Ea-Sarri ist ein assiirischer Gott (Knudtzon, El-Amarna- 
Tafeln, Bd. U1, 8. 1057), und Simike—oder ist Limmike zu 
lesen ?—ist der Gott der Stadt Thipe, die im Lande Mitani 
gesucht werden muss. Denn wenn Nimmoria nach Kelijas 
Berichte (I, 83 ff.)—ich imterpretiere jetzt einiges daraus 
anders, und zwar in engerem Anschlusse an die Ausdrucks- 
weise der asstirischen Briefe Duérattas—em ~ achimes 
Geschenk” (dade apli) “2 der Vatergabe hinzu” (att-ar- 
ti-fa-na) nach Ihipe, “der Stadt des Simike,” sendet, um 
den unersittlichen Bittsteller abzuspeisen, und wenn Kelija 
dieses Geschenk in Ihipe abliefert (amm-o5-a), so kann Thipe 
nicht in Aegypten legen, wie Skoeld will. 

gu dem Namen Aegypten hat Skoeld iibrigens etwas 
beizusteuern, und zwar unter Hinweis auf Hugo Winckler, 
leider ohne Angabe der Stelle, niimlich die Gleichung Mi-zi- 
irri — Ma-aé-ri. Beide Namen kommen in dieser Gestalt 
im Mitanibriefe nicht vor. Auch kann ich in meinem Buche 
ein Miéiri nicht finden, das ich nach Skoeld geschrieben 
haben soll. Skoeld michte anscheinend die beiden Lander 


Mi-ciar-+re-e und Ma-a-ai-ri-a-(a)-an-ne-e einander gleich 
setzen. Kin solches Unterfangen wiirde man sogar schon 
einem Keilschriftstudenten im ersten Semester mit Rechte 
fibel nechmen. Skoeld hat aber ausserdem iibersehen, dass der 
Fund von Boghazkbi Iehrt, dass der zweite Name jetzt 
Ma-a-tas-ri-a-(a)-am-ne-e mu lesen ist, Das einzige, das 
aus dem fiirchterlichen Unfuge bei Skoeld bestehen bleiben 
kann, ist, dass ““o-o-mi-i-ni =“ Land™ ist, aber diese 
Erkenntnis verdanken wir nicht ihm sondern P. Jensen. 

Skoeld macht mir ferner den in der Uebersetzung von III, 
108-124 vorgeschlagenen Lindertausch zum Vorwurfe, der 
nichts zu tun habe “mit den bekannten historischen 
Tateachen “. Ich glaube, es wiirde ihm schwer fallen zu sagen, 
mit welchen. Gerade die Archivfunde von El-Amarna und 
Boghazkéi haben gezeigt, dass eigentlich “alles schon 
dagewesen ist”. 1908 hielt ich eine Grenzberichtigung in 
Form eines Gebietsaustausches durchaus fiir miglich, und 
ich bereue meine damalige Uebersetzung durchaus nicht, da 
si den logischen 4usammenhang der Stelle aufgedeckt hat. 
Damals konnte ich nicht weiter kommen, weil der Sinn dieser 
Stelle (und auch von I, 8-15, II, 65-85, IV, 125-130), der aus 
dem Rahmen aller sonstigen Duératta-Briefe heraus fillt, 
unbekannt war. Und auch Skoeld hat tiber den wirklichen 
Inhalt dieser Stellen nichts zu sagen gewusst, er steht mit: 
leeren Handen da. 

Ungeliihr 5 Jahre nach der Verdffentlichung meiner Mitani- 
Studie machte mich G. Hiising darauf aufmerksam, dass 
der in I, 11 angefiihrte dritte Lindername “" Ha-ca-p|a-al- 
o-ok-ko-(a-an) die mitanische Widergabe des z. B. in der 
Bagistaninschrift genannten Katpatuk(kja — RKappadokien 
sel. Diese geniale oe beleuchtet blitzartig die 
historische Lage. Es | sich nicht mehr um Grenzherich- 
tigungen handeln, Socthee’s um en Bindnis zwischen 
Aegypten und Mitani gegen die andringenden 
Hattiter. In Frage kommen Abmachungen iiber die 
Mobilisation des figyptischen Syriens und der éstlich des 
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Eufrat anstossenden Gebietsteile von Mitani, Es scheint nun 
aus dem Briefe hervor zu gehen, dass das Mwr-ro-o-he oder 
Mur-jo-o-he- —so wird wohl zu lesen sein |—Aegypten gehirt 
und wohl eme Verballhornung von Amurru darstellen 
diirfte, wihrend Wa-a-tas-ri-a-(a)-an-ne-e ein Teil von Mitani 
ist. Die Stelle IV, 127 £ dreht anscheinend das Verhiiltms 
um: “Und den Duératta lass mobilisieren (7) in Murjche, 
und den Immoria lass mobilisieren (?) in MataSrianne ! ” 
Dieser Spruch ist in besonders feterlicher Weise, als Orakel des 
Simike, dargeboten und will besagen, dasa im Falle besonderer 
Not von Mitani Duératta berechtigt sein solle, auch die 
Hiilfskriifte des Herrn Schwiegersohnes im Agyptischen 
Nachbargebiete Amurru zusammen zu raffen. Diesem 
wiederum miissen, um ihm die Sache schmackhaft zu machen, 
gleiche Rechte in MataSrianne gzugestanden werden. Der 
Mitani-Brief fallt also in eine Zeit, als der hattitische Druck 
nach Siidesten zu stirker wird und Duératta in Folge 
chronischen Geldmangels diesem Feinde nicht gewachsen ist. 

Es ist natiirlich unméglich, die oben angedeuteten Stellen 
dea Mitani-Briefes in einem neuen Uebersetzungsversuche 
zu geben, da die Aufrollung der von mir weiter geforderten 
grammatischen Erkenntnisse im Rahmen emer Zeitschrift 
nicht miglich ist. Ich méchte nur noch die Frage kurz 
andeutend behandeln, was hinter dem Namen MataSrianne 
stecken mag. 

Gerade in jener Gegend, wo ich MataSrianne suche, und in 
der Nachbarschaft im Norden, Nordosten und Osten finden 
sich zahlreiche Namen mit dem Elemente -ene, das in alter 
Zeit *-ane gelautet haben kinnte. Es lige also ein Anlass 
yor, in unserem Namen -anne davon abzutrennen. Das 
iibrig bleibende Matagri- bleibt aber noch unverstindlich, 
wenn wir es nicht weiter zerlegen kinnen. Dieses erscheint 
mir in der Tat méglich. Da ich es aus historischen Griinden 
in der Nachbarschaft des agyptischen Syrien suche, so kam 
ich auf die Osro-ene. Ich méchte den Versuch wagen, 
‘Osro-ene und Mat-aSri-anne gleich zu setzen. Das ist aber 
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nur unter der Voraussetzung wahrschemlich, dass entweder 
in Mat-aéri-anne das akkadische mdtu “Land” enthalten 
ist, oder der anderen, dass eine spiitere Zeit, als die 
Bevélkerung villig akkadisiert war, den ersten Bestandteil 
wegliess, da er ja “ Land ” zu bedeuten schien. 

Ich breehe hier ab. Ich habe mich bemiiht, den fast 12 
Druckseiten Skoelds auch nur einen Gedanken abzuge- 
winnen, der die Entzifferung des Mitani férdern kinnte ; 
es war ein vergebliches Bemiihen. Es musste aber so auafallen, 
weil Skoeld nirgends in die Tiefe geht und auch nicht in die 
Tiefe gehen konnte, weil er zu allem Uebrigen ohne 
jedes Fachwissen ist. Wie schlimm die Sache ist, 
mag aus Folgendem hervor gehen: 1. Er verwendet 
L. Messerachmidts “ Mitanni-Studien ” nicht: in 
Folge davon macht er mich fiir Dinge verantwortlich, die 
Messerschmidt gefunden hat. 2, Von J. A. Knudtzon 
verwendet er nur die in Bd. IV der Beitrage zur Assyriologie 
gegebene Umschrift des Mitani-Briefes, nicht aber die in 
semen El-Amarna-Tafeln (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, Bd. 2, 
Berlin, 1915.—Beginn des Erscheinens 1907) gebotenen 
Berichtigungen und die Anmerkungen O. Webers und 
Koudtzons in Bd. II. 3. O. Schriders Ausgabe des 
Textes (Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmiler d. Kel. Museen, 
Herlin, Heft XII, 8. 35-55) hat er nicht verwertet. 4. Vom 
Wesen der Keilschrift hat er ganz laienhafte Vorstellungen. 

Ks ist mir vollig unfassbar, dass ein Gelehrter in solcher 
Weise an die Oefientlichkeit getreten ist, und meine Phantasie 
lisst mich im Stiche, wenn ich mir die Frage vorlege, 2u 
welchem Zwecke wohl Skoeld geschrieben haben mug. 

September, 1997. 


(This disewssion ts now closed.) 





Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. Il : The Sa-cu Region 
Br F. W. THOMAS 
{Continued from 1927, p. 44.) 
D. Mowasrerres anp a Historic Fouxpation 
17. Ch. 0021 (670, vol. xxxi, foll. 115; verse of fol. 2 of 
a text in dbu-can script ; IL 8 of clear dbu-med). 
[1] “ || Bod. yul. du. byun . babi. dge . bahi . bées . fen 
gi.rgyud . kyi. rnams . grans . la. | 
[2] Reya. gar. gyi. mkhan . po . Bo . de . sva . rva. las. 
steogs . pahi. slob. ma.ni| Dbah . btaun . ba . Ye*. de(s) . 
dban . po | Dbah . Dpal . dbyans . | Nan . lam . Reval: 
mehog . dbyatis. | Hgo. hbom. Rdo.rje.rgyal. po. | Jen. 
Gsal .rab. rin. po. che. | Myan. Mchog.rab. gzo.nu. | 
Myan.Géa(!).myi.go.cha. | Glehu.Gzo.nu.siin. po. | 
Lha . lui. [3] Dpal . gi. rdo .rje | Tshog . ro . Dpal . gi 
seh. ge. | *Tsog. ro. Byams . pahi. sea . ge .? | Cog. ro. 
Hchos . kyi. bées . fies (n). | de.las.bsogs.pa.ni. Bsam . 
yas . dan. Hphrul . sna . yan .cad . kyi. dge . bahi . bées . 
fen. lags. sho. || 
Mdo . gams. gyi. chos . grahi. slob . dpon . | 
[4] Wan. Ses. rab.sla.ba. | Hdan. ma. Bkun . dgah . 
dpal. | Nem. Dgah . Idan, byan . chub. las. bsog*. pa . ni. 
Mdo. gams . nas . brgyud . pa . lags . so . || 
Kam. benhi. chos . grahi . slobs . pon. | Dbas . Byan - 
chub. rin. cen. | ‘An. Dge . lam . | Lan . hgro . Dam . 
mtsho . || Lhe (Hbe ? Lee ?). zi. Rnal . hbyor, [5] skyor. | 
Hphru . ma . legs. las. bsogs.pa‘.ni | byan . nos. phyogs . 
su. brgyud . pa. lags. so. || 
Go. cuhi. chos . grahi . slos . dpon . Myan . Hin. cen . 
1 Corrected fram yes, 
2 Jang... . gt repeated and then erseed. 
2 Below the line. 
# Below tho line. 
* Corrected from (fog. 





byan.chub. || Za. sia. Hjam, pahi.siin. po | Hgo. bom. 
Sa.mun.tra. |! Here .ro, Dgehi. blo. gros. | Phun. Dge. 
Tgyas las. btsogs.Si.gon.bu.nas. [6] brgyud . pa . lags, 
sho. || rdzogs . so. | 

[1] “ Reeord of the succession of kalydna-mitras who arose 
m Tibet. 

[2-5] I. Pupils of the Indian abbots Bodedvara and so 
forth :-— 
Dbah the reverend Ye-des . dbaii-po (Jiiainendra) - 

» Dpaldbyans (Srighosa) ; 
Reyal-mchog-dbyans (Ujjayana (?) ghosa) of Nan-lam 
Rdo-rje-rgyal-po (Vajraraja) of Hgo-hbom - 
Jen Gesal-rab-rin-po-che (Prakaéaratna) ; 
Myan Mchog-rab-gio-nu (Prigra(?)kumara) : 

+ Géa-myi-go-cha (. . . varman) : 
Glehu Gio, nu. siin-po (Kuméaragarbha) - 
Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje (Srivajra) of Lha-lua 
Dpal-gyi-sett-ge (Srisimha) of Cog-ro ; 
Byams-pahi-seh-ge (Maitrisimha) of Cog-ro ; 
Hehos-kyi-bées-giien (Dharmamitra) 
—these and others are the kalydna-mitras of [the country] 
as far as the monasteries Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snan. 

[3—t] II. Teachers of the seminary of Mdo-gams :— 
Wan Ses-rab-sla-ba (Prajiiiicandra) ; 
Odan-mw Kun-dgah-dpal (Anandaéri) ; 
Nem Dgah-ldan-byan-chub (Tusitabodhi) ; 
—these and others are of the succession of Mdo-gams. 

[4-5] IIT. Teachers of the seminary of Kum-beu :-— 
Dbas Byan-chub-rin-chen (Bodhiratna) ; 
‘An Dge-lam (Supatha, Ksemamarga ?) - 
Dam-mtsho of Lan-hgro ; 
Lbe-zi Rnal-hbyor-skyor (Yogastambha 2) ; 
Hphru-ma-legs ; 
—these and others are the succession in the region of the 
north. 





k 
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[5-6] IV. Teachers of the Go-cu seminary :— 

Myan Rin-cen-byai-chub (Ratnabodhi) ; 

Za-sha Hjam-pahi-siii-po (Maijugarbha) ; 

Sa-mun-tra (Samudra) of Hgo-hbom : 

Dgahi-blo-groa (Sumati) of Hgret-ro ; 

Phun Dge-reyas (Punyavistara) : 

—these and others are the succession of Si-gon-bu. Finis.”” 
Notes. 

|. 2. Dbak (1. 6 dbas): see p. 56. 

Nan-lam, a place mentioned in the Lhasa treaties (JRAS., 
1910, p. 1277, 1. 22, p. 1281, 1. 47), where Col. Waddell reads 
Tshe-han(-lam) which he takes as referring to Singanfu ; 
ef, also the Chronicle, 1, 84, Nan-lam-isal. 

Hgo-bom (1. 5 Hgo-hbom) has been mentioned above (p. 823), 
and the second element occurs in Khri-bome, The name of 
Kum-bum, which might here occur to us, is usually explained 
as Sku-hbwurm. 

Il, 2-3, Lha-lwi and Cog(T'sog)-ro are known, and the 
Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snat monasteries are the famous early 
foundations, the latter at Lha-sa. 

1. 3. gra = grva, see p. 843, 

4. Kam .bcu = Kan-chou. 

Lan-hgro 1s mentioned in the Chronicle (Il. 176, 206, 237). 

. L 5. Go-cu is not known to me. 
if Haren . ro is, no doubt, the territory of the Heret clan 
_ of Mdo-gams (p. 87). It is mentioned in M.I., viii, 13, 48, 
xiv, 113. 

Za . sha is ordina ily a phrase meaning presence, 

Si-gon-bu has not yet been found in the documents. 

Concerning the surnames (Myan, Hdan-ma, etc.) sce the 
consolidated list, pp. 91-5. 

18. Ch. 73, vii, 5 (705: vol. xix, foll. 45-6, and vol. li, 
fol. 11; 30 x 25+ 30 « 63+ 30 x 25 cm.: discoloured 
and fragmentary; ll 15+31-+ 15 of excellent dbu-can 
script ; paragraphs separated by | 's and 29 in red). 


JRAS, JANUARY 1928, 5 
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This document consists of a series of paragraphs having 
the form :— 

1Bam . Stag . sigs. gyi. khram . tshan la* || Dgah. Idan . 
hbyuwi . gnas . gyi. gtsug . lag. khan. gyi. yon. bdag . Bam . 
Stag. gi.skya . | Dgah . Idan. gnas. gyi . géal . yas . pabi . 
gtsug. lag. khan. gyi. yon. bdag. Leh . ho. Sihu . lan . gyi . 
skya. 


“ Account of Bam Stag-zigs, Crop of Bam Stag, patron 
of the Dgah-ldan-hbyui-gnas monastery. Crop of Len-ho 
Sihu-lan, patron of the Dgah-ldan-gnas-kyi-géal-yas 
monastery. 


The document again is therefore simply a systematically 
arranged list of monasteries receiving a8 income the crops of 
certain farms, with the names of the owners or occupants of 
the farms, who are styled yon-bdag (ddna-pati “ donors” or 
“patrons ”’). Though we have only a fragment, the number 
of establishments, many of which may have been small, is 
sufficient to remind us of the fact that Sa-cu was the place 
of the “Thousand Buddhas”; and the system, though 
perhaps the produce only, and not also the ownership of the 
estates, belonged to the monasteries, is agreeably analogous 
to the holdings of the Tibetan Buddhist church and of the 
endowments of religion and learning in mediaeval Europe. 

The names of the religious establishments, which are grouped 
under the several accounts according to their initial syllables, 
may conveniently be reproduced in the same manner :— 

(Il. 1-5] (Title of account missing.) 





Dri-myed ... monastery ; 
i ya-Tham-dag B 
» dios. grub ” 
» tin. fe. hdzin a 
n “ey. 
» ‘fon. dam a 


This part in red ink. 
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fll. 6-12] Account (shan) of Klu-shehr- -bsqyehu-rje-gye-se 
Hpyan-legs :— 
Kiram account (kAram-tshan) of Can Lha-legs :— 


[Rnam]j-dag-dzah-ldan monastery ; 

Rnam-dgah-bo * 

Rnam-dag-yon-tan ' 
-pad-mo ' 
-don-grub ‘1 
-rin-chen a 


a -don-mdzad - 
= -snani-mdzad 


a byamu-pa 
mthah-yas 
(I. 13-B 1. 6] Ahram account of Bam Stag-zigs :— 
Dgah-ldan-hbyun-gnas monastery ; 
 -gnas-kyi-g2al-nas _,, 
‘s -pad-mo - 
L -aprul-pa zy 
" -myi-g-yoh - 
-mthah-yas =e 
= -dri-myed = 
+ 7byams-pa 5 
- -rdo-rje * 


[B ll. 6-12). Ahram account of Can Si-ka :-— 
Rin-chen-hod-hphro monastery ; 


»  ~hbar-ba : 
»  Fnal-hbyor 

»  ~bla-myed 

»  ~bsam-yas 
»  —dus-gsum n 
.  *don-dam iy 
, -dkah-thub 
»  7hod-khyab r 
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- [BIL 13-20]. Khram account of Li Sehu-lan :-— 
Chos-grags-bsam-yas monastery ; 


-bkra-dis ‘ 
: -g-yui-hdrnh 

»  -dgah-Idan 

+  *gzi-brjid 

»  “Tgyas-pa 

»  -don-mdzad 

+  c"myl-g-yo ; 


»  -legs-Idan a 
[BL 20-7). Khram account of Leii-ho Zun-run :— 
G-yun-hdrun-yai-dag monastery ; 
| -dam-pa 
-don-dam 
-rdzu-hphrul 
milam-fid 
“ -byams-pa 
-bla-myed 
» -dge-rtaga 
» *yid-biin i 
[B ll. 27-31]. Khram account of Wah Stagu -— 
Don-dam-rnal-hbyor meaty 


* -bla-myed 

a -byams-pa # 
»  -‘fdzu-hphrul : 
"5 -miiam-fid 7” 


+? -myi-g-yoh BE 
(C ll. 1-2]. (Title of account missing). 
Dban-mchog-rnal-hbyor monastery ; 


[C IL 2-9). Khram account of Cah Ka-dzo -— 


Bsam-yas-dus-gsum monastery - 
a “myl-g-y oh a 


Lh -Tnal-hbyor 
As -Tin-chen 
0 -btan-siioms 
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Beam-yas-mehog monastery ; 
” -VYou-tan F) 
[C ll. 9-15]. Khram account of Can Hphan-legs :— 
Khams-gsum-grags-pa monastery : 
” -bla-myed 
-tgyal-ba = 
-mchog ; 
-ti-ba B 


3 g-yui-drun ,, 


The names of these monasteries exhibit, as will be seen, 
a certain sameness. They consist for the most part of combina- 
tions of well-known Buddhist or Indian phrases, such as 
dri-med (=amala, nirmala), rnam-dag (= viéuddha), dgah- 
idan (= tugita), rin-chen (= ratna), chos-grags (= dharmakirti), 
g-yun-hdrun (= svasti), don-dam (= paramartha), bsam- 
yas (=acintya), khams-gsum (= triloka), bla-med (= anu- 
Hara), byams-pa (= Maitreya), diios-grub (= siddhi). They 
are all Tibetan, which, however, may represent Sanakrit 

It remains to justify the translation of tshan, which has 
occurred already several times (pp. 808, 810, 842), by 
“gecount ~ and to explain the phrase “ khram account ”. 

Tshan cannot have the common senses of “ class”, 
“ group ”, “a number of ”, or of “ mark” ,“‘ name” (mtshan), 
or of “office”. The sense of “account” fits the 
occurrences. For kiram (going back to khra-ma “ register ”’, 
ete. !) we may cite Ahram-tha “chart used in witch- 
eraft ’, “cross marks cut into a piece of wood ”, and khram- 
fa “ board on which the body of a culprit is stretched to 
flog him on the back”. Remembering the numerous wooden 
sticks with combinations of lines and frequently with names 
and amounts, we can hardly hesitate to recognize in the 
khram-tshan these same tallies, such as were frequent in 
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England down to the seventeenth century.’ On two of these 
tallies the words tshan and Aram in fact occur :— 

(a) M.I., xxvii, 8 :— 

{1] Hphan.cun.dog.tshan.gyi.bul ... 

[2] To,tson.gs.phul.bah... 

(b) MLL, xiv, 131 a4 :— 

[1] ra’ | dre.dbu | rma.ma 

[2] o | kog.chas. hlug. khram | 

[3] lug mia . mo. 

19. Ch. 9, L. 37 (722, vol. xxxn, foll. 88-96 :42°5 x T-3om: 
fol. 9, numbered 35-41; followed by No. 74, another text ; 
ll. 4 per page of good ordinary dbu-can script; paragraph 
titles in red ink). 

88 (35) [1] @ | : | than . du . gtsigs. kyi . gtsug. lag. 
khan . bzens. par. Mdo. gams . kyi. khams . kyi. dban . po. 
rnams . kyis . dkon . meog . gsum . la . meod.. cifi . yon. 
phul . ba .hbdihi, bsod . nams . dan | byin . gyi. rlabs . kyis 
[1.2] tha. btsan . po.rje. blon . hkhor . dati. beas . pahi . 
sdig. pa. thams.cad,ni.byan | bsod.nams. dan. ye. des . 
kyi. tshogs. ni. yonsu . rdzogs. nas. chab.srid . mjal . dum. 
g-yun .drui.tu. brtan.sku.tse.rin. #in. tha . dan. myibi . 
bde .skyid [l. 3] phun . sum . tshogs . pa.la.gnas.te | bla - 
na.myed. pa. yan.dag.par.rdzogs. pahi. byan. cub. hun . 
gyis.grub.par.smon.to| | ‘8 | | ° De.ga. gtsigs . 
Kyi .gtsug .lag . khan . 2al . bero . bah [1.4] bde . blon . gyi. smon 
lam . du . gsol. bah * || phyogs. beu . mthah . yas . mu. 
myed . pa. na.skye.ba.daf | hgog.pa.las.rnam. par. 
dben . ba . yod . myed . dan . rtag . chad , ky. mthah . las - 
hdas. pa.dus.gsum.gyi.de.biim. gsegs.pa(B 1 1) thams. 
cad la. meod . cif. bstod . nas. skyabsu . mciste | gus. par. 
phyag . htsal . lo | hjig.rten . dan . hjig.rten . las. hdas . pa. 
na . hphags. pa.thams.cad .mkhyind?. pahi. ye, des. daa. 

In the business, for instance, of the East India Company, as may 
be aeon from the specimens exhibited in the India Office Library. 


4 Red ink in original, 
® For miAyend. 
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Idan . pa. hgae . la. ci. aiied . biugs.so.cog [B. |. 2] dan | 
chos.dan | sans.rgyas.dan| dge.hdun.la.skyabsu .mcei. 
ste | gus. par. phyag. htshal . lo || Ho. Ide . spu . rgyal . 
gnam . gyi. tha. las. myihi.rjer . gsegs . pa . yor . gis . sku . 
bla . gzan || chab. srid.che | chos . bzan | gtaug [B L 3] 
lag. che. bas. yul. byui.sa.dod.tshun.cad . rjehi. gtun . 
ma.gyurd.te| chab.srid.g-yuf.drui. tu. brtan . 2in.che. 
bahi. bkah . drin . chen . pos . phyogs . brgyad . tu . khyab . 
par. khebste | phyi. nan . giiis. kyi. Herii’?.myi. ho .chog . 
la [B 1. 4] miiam . bar. dgons. nas. mtho. 2ih . dregs. pa . 
ni. briabs . dan . thabs . kyis. btul . te . rigs . pahi . chos.la 
btsud . | dmah . 2in . rgrad . pa. ni . hphral . yun . gfisu . 
deah . #in.spro. bar. gzins. bstod . nas. gnam . mthah . hog. 
g9 (36) [AL 1] | | gi. Hgrei . myiho.chog. | yun. 
gyi. bkah. drin. gyis. khyab. pas | gnam.chen. po. phyogs. 
biihi. mhah . bdag || hphrul . gyi . lugs. dan . bthun . pa. 
ni | Bod. kyi. tha. btsan. po | hphrul. gyi. Za. sha. nas. 
biugs . te || yon . yai | chu. bo. chen . poli . (A 1 2] 
glad | gans.ri.mthon.pobi.rtsa | yul. mtho. sa. gtsan. 
babi. gnas. na. biugs. pas | hphrul. gyi. tha. btshan . po. 
ni || gdui . rabs . hgras . par . yah | Thai . lugs. ma.* 
mnam . ste royal. po. gzan . bas che . im . brtsan . bar 
[A 1.3] mfon | — | de. ltar .yab. myes . tha . dan . stan . 
bas | | yon. yaa | chab , srid. che | dbu. rmog . brtsan . 
bahi. sten . du || hphrol . gyi . Iha . btshan . po . Khri . 
Gtdug . Ide . brtsan . gyi . #a'. aha . nas | sku . la . dbyig 
[Al.4] hkhruts | thugs.la.bphrul.mhah.ste | gtsug. lag. 
khan . thams.chad.tshul. bin. mdzad. pas. ni | sku. bla. 
rit .rdzi.dan | gnam. sahi. tha. klu | thams. chad . kyan. 
hgo . 2in . dgyes || thugs . rje . chen . po. dan . Idan . bas. 
ni. Hgrei . myi. (BI. 1] ho . chog. la | gam . sahi . hugs . 
dan . hthun. bar | bkab . cin . bkur . te | chab . srid . gyi . 
miah . thai. chen . po. dard . cit . rgyas . pabi . dus. su. | 
chab . srid . kyi. blon . po. ya. bphags . pa . dag - chig | 


1 Sie for Hgrea. 
® Below line, inserted. For daa? 
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mah . than . tu. byuiste || blon. chen. po [B 1. 2] zan. 
Khri.sum.rje.dan | chen. po. zan. Lha. bzanh . po. gis . 
kyis | dgrahi . ged . smad . de | chab . srid . kyi . phan . 
bsdod . nas . || Rgya . Drug . Hjan . las . stsogs . pa . 
mthahi . rgyal. po. || bar. du. chab.srid.la.sdo. zin . 
rtsol | ba. [B1.3] kun. kyan | bkah. nan. gyi. mthu. 
dan | rlabs.kyis | bthul. bas. ni.re.thag. bead | yun. 
rin. por. lees. in. bde. bahi. bkah. drin . gyis. ni. dad . ae 
dan. spro. ba. bskyed . nas | gnam. sa. yid . hbyor . 

dan. hdra . bar | rgyal [B14] khams . tu. ma. zig. sis || 
Bod . rje. blon . gyi. bkah . gus. par. miian .te | chab. srid . 
mjal.dum .chen.po.mdzad . pa. hdi. yah | bphral. yun. 
gnis . su . legs . if . bde . ba. fil . teer. ma . baste | giah . 
gsah.ghis. 90 (37) [A 1. 1) © || su.chab.srid.kyi.phaa. 
mtho . ba .dah.smos. 4if . brjod . pahi. don. kya. rab. tu . 
zab | lo.stoi.rabs.khrir. yan. hbri. ba. myed., par. bzan . 
zi. shan . te . mjal.dum . gyi. legs . pa. chen. po. mfion - 
sum . tu. mdzad [Al. 2] pa. hdi. dkon . mchog. gsum .- 
dan | hjig.rten . gyi . Iha . klu . thams . cad . kyis . 
kyan .mkhyend . cin . gzigs. pas. na | nam.tu. yah. myi. 
heyur . 21 . brtan . bar . smond . to || de . ltar . mjal . 
dum .chen . po [AL 3] mdzad . pahi . rkyen . kyis . rgyal . 
khams.tu.ma. zig. gi.hbats.mchon.chahi, khar.jfion. 
mons. pa.myin.myed. par. betenld te | bde . skyid . pabi. 
gnas.la. dus. geig . tu . bkod . pahi. baod . nams [A |. 4] 
chen . po . hdis | hphrul . gyi. Iha . btsan. po. Khri.Gtsng . 
Ide. brtsan.mehed.dan | chab.srid.kyi, blon.po.chen. 
po. legs . pa. sgrub. sgrub. pa. blon. chen. po. tan. Khri. 
sum .rje.dan | Zan.chen.po.Lha (Bl. 1] bzan. lastsogs . 
pa . Bod . rje . blon . hkhord . par . beas . pa . dan | sems . 
can. thams . cad . sgrib . pa . mam . giiis. byaf. nas. bsod . 
nams . dan. ye.ses . kyi . tahogs . yotian . rdzogste . mthar . 
yan . bla.na.myed. pa. yan. dag [B 1. 2] par . rdzogs . 
pahi . byan . cub. tu . mon . bar. rdzogs . par . safis . rgyas . 
par.smon .to || de. ga. G-yu . tshal, mjal. tum. than. 
tu. gtsigs . kyi.. gtsug . lag. khan. mdzad . pa. hdi. ya. 
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lo. no . gitis [B 1. 3] la . rgyal . khams . chen - po . gsum . 
mijal . dum . ba. dan . gtsigs . chen . po. mdzad . pahi. sa. 
gti.ste | hdir. beas. pa. dan. sbyar.na* | hdi.yan.shon. 
gyi. hphags. pa. rnams. kyis. yai [B14] dag, par. byin . 
kyis . brlabs. pahi. sa . g#i. dig. ste | yon. yan. hd, Ita. 
buhi. legs. pa. chen. po. dus. geig. tu. byuh . bali. don . 
tu. btaigs. pas. Ihag. par. yan. bsod . nams. che. zi. bkra . 
dis.par.mnon.te | 91 (38) [A. 1. 1] * | bsod.nams.chen.po . 
de. dag.gi . byin.kyis . gtsui.lag. khan. hdi . yah.nam . fii. 
ma. dan | zla.ba.yod.kyi. bar. tu. yun. tu. brtan. ba . 
dan | bphrul. kyi. lha. btsan. po. Khri. Gtsug. Ide , brtsan - 
gyi. 2a.sha.nas | sku. tshe.rin. ain [Al. 2] chab . arid . 
che. ba. dan | dgons.pa.yid. bzin. tu. grub. par. amon. 
to || shon . Rgya . Drug. dan*. chab . srid. la. ma. 
mjald . te. nold. pa. dag. gi. dus. na . Tha. sras . dbu. 
rmog . brtsan . po. dan | blon . po. dpah . hdzans [A 1, 3] 
Idan . zi . dgra . thabs . mkhas . pahi. skyims*. kyis . dgra . 
la. phog.pa.dan | dmag. mah. pohi. mthu . brtsan . pos . 
dgrahi . mkhar . phab . pa . dan | g-yu . bzlog . pa . dan | 
yul. beom. ba. dan | mnans. bead. pa.la [A1. 4] ataogste | 
derabi .myi . phyugs . mai . pho . srog . dati . bral. ba . dan. 
ma . byind. par . blans. phahi. dno. sdig . ci. mis. pa . yan : 
bsod . nar s. chen. po. hdihi. byin. dan. zil. kyis . mnand . 
te. iu. zim. byan. bar . smon [B11] to || dkon . mchog . 
gsum .la.mecod . ci. yon. phul. ba. dan | dno. sdig . béags . 
pa . lastsogs . pahi . bsod . nams . kyis . rjesu . bso . Zin . 
dmyigs . pa . dan | bzod. pa. dan. hthol . tsansu [B. L 2] 
gaol . ba . lastsogs . pa . smon . lam . gzan , yan | bla , mas. 
mdzad . pa . dan. mthun . bar . smond . to || *De. ga. 
G-yu . tshal . gtsigs . kyé . gtsug . lag . khan . du , Mkhar . tsan 
(Bl. 3] chrom . chen . pos .smon .lam . tu . gsol. ba * . || 
Bod .rje. blon. dbu . rmog - brtsan . Sgam . dkyel .chen. poht - 








t » here erased. 
Read Ajan? 
® Por shyem. 
‘ Red ink in original. 
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sku. ril.la | bar. tu. Rgya . Drug. dan . Hjan . rgyal . 
khams . chen . po . gsum . gyis . chab . srid . kyi . mdab . 
tu [B lL 4] bstios . pa . las | rje . dbu . rmog . brtsan . 
blon . po. tin. po. che . dpah . rtsal . dan . Idan . babi . 
byin . rlabs . kyis . dgra . bkah . hog . du . chud . du | 
gtsigs . bkah . rtsald . to . htsald . tu. mnos . la | nam . za. 
92 (39) [A L 1) @ |: | myi. rabs. kyi . gtam . brjod. 
kyl. bar.tu.legs.pahi. bkah . drin . dgugs . kyis. zin. to. 
htsal . la . khebste . brjod . pahi . gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . 
khan . bzehs . par .rgyal . khams . chab . srid . kye? . la 
[AL 2] Ited . pahi . slad . tu. ha. sras. Khri. Gtsug . Ide. 
brtsan . gyi, ta. sha .nas.thugs.kyi.phrin. las. su .mdzad . 
pa.dan | blon,chen. po. 2an. Khri, sum .rje. dan | chen. 
po .zan.Lha . bzan. gis. dgra . Reya . Drug. gi . g-yul . 
[AL 3] chen. po. bzlog. pa .lastsoga. pa. thabs . ches . phras . 
dgra . la. gnad . par . bgyis . pa. dan | kh{rjom . Mkhar . 
tsan . pa. lta. aig. Bod. hbans.dpah.sran . la. stend . pabi . 
tshul . bzin .du [A 1. 4] lo. no. geig. la. g-yul. chen. po. 
gis . bzlog. pahi.dpah . bahi. sna. drans. pa, lastsogs . ste | 
Bod . rjes . hbans . kyis. chab. srid . la. sdo. bahi. slad. tu. 
dbugs . chags . la. gnad . pahi. sems [B 1.1] kyis . mphro . 
btod. cii. rma. phywi. no. htsal | rtul . team. ma.lus.phar. 
byan . bar. amon . lam . gsolte | Khar . tsan . khrom . kyis . 
yon . dbul. ba. la | ¥ jj | * De. ga. G-yu . tuhal . gtaige . 
Kyi. gtsug .lag, khan. tu. Koa .cu. khrom . chen [BL 2] po- 
nas. smon.lam.tu,gsol.ba*|| Bod . rje. blon . dbu . 
rmog . brtsan. | Skam . dkyel . chen . pohi . sku . rin . la 
bar.du.dgra. Rgya. Drug. Hjan .rgyal. khams . chen. po. 
geum . kyis . chab . srid . kyi . mdab. tu. bsdos . pha . las 
[B 1.3] rje.dbu.rmog . brtsan | blon. po. rin . po. che. 
dpah . rtsal . Idan . babi. rlabs . kyis . dgra . bka . hog . tu , 
thud .de. | gtsigs . bkah . steald , to. htsal.tu .mmnos. pha. 
ham .Za.myi.tabs.su.gtam.brjod.kyi. bar. tu [Bl 4] 
legs. pahi. bkah . drin. dbugs.. Icyi . zin. to. htsal . khebs . te | 
* Read kyi, as below (B |. 4). 
3 Red ink in original, 
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brjod. pahi . gtsigs . kyi. gtsug . lag. khan . bzens. par . rgyal. 
khams.chab. srid. kyi.la.ltod. pahi.slad.tu | tha. sras. 
kyi.#a.stha.nas. | thugs. kyi. 

93 (40) [A lL 1) © || Spe RS Bes sere eee 
dant | blon . chen. - po. zan. Khri.sum.rje.dan | chen. po 
#an.Lha. bzat. gis. Reya.Drug.gi.g-yul. chen. po. IE 

pa . lastsogs . phe: Bod . rjes . hbans . kyis. chab . srid . la. 
Sis bali. ald. [A 1. 2] tu. dgra . la. gnad . pahi. dugs . 
kyis . bzyis.so . htsal . bag. tsam,ma.lus. par. byan . bar. 
smon . lam. tu. gsol. te || Kva.cu.khrom . chen . po . 
nas. yon, tu.dbul, bah || © || | 4 Phyug . teams . [A 1. 3) 
ston . pon . dpon . g-yoo . gi . smon . lam . tu . gsol . bah || * 
dkon . mchog. gsum. la. phyag. htsal . lo || sans. rgyas. la. 
phyag . htsal.te.thams. cad. mkhyen . pa. laho || [Al 4] 
chos. la . phag . htsal. te | theg. pa. bla.na.myed . pa. 
labo || dge . hdun . la . phyag. htsal. te | phyir. myi. log. 
pahi. byan .cub.sems.dpah.rnams . laho || bdag . dan . 
gran. kyl. non .sgrub. pahi. phyir . dkon . mchog . gaum . 
la, mchod . de | sdig. pa. thams [B 1.1] cad. btsald . nas | 
baod . nams . kyi. rjes . su. yl. ran. ste | dkon . mchog . 
gsum. la, phyogs. 4m .rton . to || Thugs .skam . dbu.rmog, 
brisan . bahi . rje . blon . thugs . la . bphrul . dgotis . phas . 
Reya . Drug. Hjan . las . staogs . pha [B12] bar.tu.bkah. 
® myi.mfiand. pa. yan. hbats . giiug. ma. dan. hdra . bar, 
rnal.tu.phab.nas.dbu.rmog. brtsan. la. chab. srid . che . 
bahi . hdab. la . phyogs. par . gsol . nas | mjal. dum. gyi. 
gtsigs . beas. nas .[B 1.3] rdo.rifs. la. bris | gtsigs . ky. 
gteug . lag . khan . bzetis . nas. so . khams . kyi . khrom . 
ni. dal. | yul. chen. pohi . dbus. skyid . cif . dar . bar. 
bgyis . hdi. las . bkah . drin . che . ba . ma. mecis . pas. ari. 
iu . dan . bkah [B 1. 4] drin . dran*. bahi . mtsan . ma . 
team . du. dkon. mchog. gsum . la. yon . bahi . bsod . nams . 
kyis | Bod . rje. blon . bkhor . dan . beas . pha . sku . tshe . 


1 Red ink in original. 
® Below line. 
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dati.miah . than. g-yun.drui.du.grub.la. Bod. khams . 
94 (41) [AL 1] © || lo . phyngs . rtag . legs . la . 
gtsigs. beas. pa. bain. yun.du. brtan. #in. hjig.rten. dan . 
hjig . rten . las . hdas . pahi. bde. skyid . phun . sum. tshogs . 
pha . dan . Idan . bar . smon . to || [A. 1. 2] ® || } Hbrom. 
Khon*.sa.hi.smon.lam.du.gsol . bah? || rje. bla. na . 
baugs.pa.ni.lha | chab.srid.kyi.blon. po. ni. hphruld | 
rje. blon. tha. bphrul. kyis. gnam.ral.ba. ni. Thahi. byin . 
kyis . drubs. | sa. gas. pa. ni. blon. pohi. rlabs . kyis . 
btsams*.te | gnam . sa. ni, yod . sbyar | dgra . [A |, 3] 
zin.ni.mjal,dum.nas | mtha. nas. ni.dgra.myi.sdo | 
byah . nas. ni. g-yag.myi.rtun. ste || Bod . hbatis. yons . 
bde . skyid . pa. hbah . dig. tu.ma. bas. te | fii. hog. gi. 
rgya *. khamena [A]. 4] rgyal. phran . meis . pahi . rname . 
sems . myl. bde . #in . arid . gor. hidu . dogs . pahi . rnams - 
kyan . srid .la.myi.dbab.cii.sems.bde. ba. yaiy | rje. 
blon . Tha . hphruld . kyi. sku. yon. | hdi. hdra. b&r. bkah . 
drin . chen . po . stsalnas .[B |. 1] Bod . hbatis . yons . su . 
bde.bahi. dus. ni. fi.ma. biin.tu.déard . |* men . tog. 
bzin . tu. rgyas . nas. yul. Bkra . dis. dbyar . mo. than . 
de.ga.G-yul.tsal.tu. | blon, chen. po. Zan. Khri, sum. 
rje. dan. | 2an.chen.po.Lha.bzah.dan. | bkah [BL 2] 
hkhor . dan . bdag . cag . las . stsogs . phas . gtsug . lag. khan. 
rs dee . hdun . gyi . sde . gtsugs . rkyen . dan . beas . 
* par .sbyar. ba *. pahi.yon.kyis. | rje. tha . sras. Khri. 
Gtsug . Ide. brtsan. gyi. sku.tshe . ria | dbu . -TmOg.. brtsan - 
dai | [B1. 3] blon. chen . po. dan . Khri. sum . rje . dani | 
tan .chen. po. Lha. bzan . dgons . so, htsal. mthar . phyin . 
pa.dan | Bod. rje. blon. kyi. gtsug. lag. fi. ma . dan - 
hdra. bar. nam. zar.myi.hgyur.dan | gcigs. brtan.[B1. 4] 

* Red ink. 

* Tnserted below line. 

4 om inserted below line. 

* Inserted below line. 

2 mye bere erased. 

* Inserted below line. 
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bah . dan | }bdag. cag. las . stsogs! . sems. can . thames . 
cad .tshe.rabs.kyi, sgrib. pa. byan. ste | bla. na. myed . 
pahi . lhahi. yan. Tha . sats. rgyas . beom. Idan . hdas . 
Byams. pahi. hkhor.tu.skye. bar. smon. to || 

(88a, |. 1] “ In founding the monastery erected in Bkra- 
éis-(/byar-mo-than the authorities of the realm of Mdo-gams 
pray that through the merit and blessing of this donation 
made in honour of the Three Jewels all the sins of His 
Majesty, the Btsan-po, together with his retinue of lords 
councillors, may have been cleansed, and that, their merits 
and wisdom being perfected, the state being established in 
a circle of concord, in the enjoyment of long life and of entire 
felicity on the part of gods and men, they may realize the 
attainment of supreme, perfect illumination. 


[88a, |. 3] PRavER OFFERED BY THE NOBLE COUNCILLORS 
AT THE FACE-WARMING OF THE THERE ERECTED MONASTERY. 

To all the Tathagatas living in the Ten Directions, infinite 
and limitless, and those, entirely free from restriction, 
possessing a non-existence and eternity without bounds, 
with honour and laud seeking refuge in them, in reverence 
hail ! 

To the Exalted in the universe and in the beyond, possessed 
of omniscient wisdom, as many as abide m their state, to 
the Dharma, the Buddha and the Samgha, seeking refuge 
with them, in reverence hail! 

From the time when Ho-lde Spu-rgyal came from the gods 
of heaven to be lord of men, and ever in other exalted bodies 
—with great dominion, good religion, and great science, a 
royal lineage unbroken as far as the origin of the land where 
the kingdom arose—with the kind sway of a sovereignty 
firm on all sides and great filled and encompassed the Eight 
Regions; to us Hgren people, without and w.thin, equally 
considerate ; by their influence and measures taming the high 
and proud and bringing them under the rule of right; with 

i Frased. 
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joy and encouragement in both present and future extolling 

the humble and afilicted ; filling us Hgreh people beneath 

the ends of heaven with perpetual kindness; rulers of the 

Four Quarters of the great heaven, equal to the manner of 

the divine, their Majesties the Btsan-pos of Tibet, of divine 
pacent— 

(89a, 1, 1] Furthermore, established in his place, the pure 
land, his high kingdom, above great rivers and at the foot of 
high snow-mountains, His Divine Majesty, the Btsan-po, 
in the counting of the generations of his line equal to the 
manner of the gods, is beyond other kings manifestly great 
and permanent. 

[89a, 1. 3] Of ancestry thus rivalling the gods, furthermore 
also preat sovereign and of high helmet, His Divine Majesty, 
the Btsan-po Khri Gtsng-lde-brtsan, in body firm knit, in 
mind divinely endowed, with due foundation of all monasteries, 
continues the succession of exalted bodies to the joy [of all], 
beginning with all the gods of heaven and the Nagas. 

(89a, 1. 4] At the time when, through his great com- 
passionateness towards us Here people, the great authority 
of his government spread and flourished, protecting usa with 
respect in a manner resembling heaven, there came imto 
power certain exalted councillors of state, the Great Coun- 
cillor, Uncle Khri-sum-rje, and the Great Unele Lha-bzan- 
po, these two. Humbling the might of enemies and setting 
them in the bosom of the state, by the power and influence 
of their commands they tamed all the border kings, of China, 
the Drug, the Hjan and others, till then venturing and making 
effort for dominion, and cut short their hopes. After long 
time, when righteous and prosperous kindness had engendered 
trust and encouragement, as though heaven were realized 
in men’s minds, some several states, respectfully heeding the 
orders of the high councillors of Tibet, made this great con- 
cordat of states ; whereby, to say nought of ephemeral good 
and happiness both in present and future, there is among friend 
and foe alike reason profound indeed for extolling and 
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celebrating the bosom of the state. Through myriad 
millenniums, unspeakably beneficial and welcome, may this 
great, publicly enacted concordat, known and witnessed by 
the Three Jewels and by all gods and Nagas of the universe, 
stand for all time unimpaired and firm. The subjects of the 
several kingdoms, by virtue of the thus enacted great con- 
cordat, consigning to oblivion their sufferimgs durmg the 
time of arms, and being united at one time in a situation of 
felicity, through the great merit thereof may His Divine 
Majesty, the honoured Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtean and 
the great councillors of State, successful in righteous achieve- 
ment, the Great Councillor, Uncle Khri-sum-rje and Great 
Uncle Lha-bzan and the rest, together with their retinue 
of High Councillors of Tibet, and all beings, cleansed from 
the double darkness, and fulfilling their store of merit and 
wisdom, finally in supreme, perfected enhghtenment attain to 
consummate Buddhahood. 

In respect of the choice of this place as site for the founda- 
tion of the monastery erected on the there Turquoise-W ood 
Concordat Plain and for biennial convention of the three 
great kingdoms and for great foundations, the site being 
moreover one fully blessed by Aryas of old, may 1t furthermore, 
through a foundation in respect of such great good realized 
at one time, be even more manifestly of great merit and 
auspiciousness. And through the grandeur of those great 
merits may this monastery be perpetual in time, as long as 
gun and moon exist; and on the part of His Divine Majesty, 
the Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-Ide-brtsan, may there be long 
life, great dominion, and purposes accomplished according 

Whereas formerly, in the time when China and the Drug were 
not in accord and harmony with the State, the firm-helmeted 
prince and the wise, heroic councillors, in the ardour of their 
warlike skill, smote at the foe and by the mighty power of 
large armies laid low enemy cities, won battles, conquered 
countries, slew the people and so forth, may the sin of severing 
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the lives of numerous men and cattle and of taking what was 
not given be altogether dominated by the splendour and 
power of this great merit and be dissolved and washed away. 

(91, 1. 1] In condevotion with the merit of this donation in 
honour of the Three Jewels and of the confession of sins and 
so forth supplication for insight, for tolerance, and for 
remission of the confessed is made equally with what is above 
set forth. 


(916, |. 2] PRAYER OFFERED BY THE GREAT cITy of Mxuar- 
TSAN AT THE MONASTERY ERECTED IN THE THERE TURQUOISE- 
Woop. 


Whereas in the lifetime of the High Councillor of Tibet, 
the firm-helmeted Sgam-dkyel the Great,—for till then the 
three great kingdoms of China, the Drug, and the Hjan 
were resolute in contending for dominion,—the firm-helmeted 
lord designed to issue command that by the heroic might 
- of his jewel councillors the enemy should be made to come 
beneath his sway, in founding a monastery erected to 
celebrate, as long as tradition of human generations endures, 
that that design is willed to be dominated and is covered up 
by kind summons to righteousness, and in thereby setting 
4a crown upon the state's supremacy, may the purpose in the 
mind of the prince Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan have been accom- 
plished; and may the harm done to the enemy by Great 
Councillor Uncle Khri-sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan 
through great defeats of the hostile Chinese and Drug and 
other means great and small, and on the part of ceftain of 
the city of Mkhar-taan, who, taking side with the stubborn 
heroic people of Tibet and being foremost of heroes in winning 
two great victories in a single year, on behalf of the venture 
for dominion on the part of the lord and people of Tibet 
went forward with a will to harm animate creatures, so that 
wounds were needs inflicted, may those wounds likewise be 
healed so that not a scar remains !—with this prayer the 
great city Khar-tsan has made donation. 


= a | i 
# | = 
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[926, 1. 1] Prayer orreRED FROM THE GREAT crry oF 
Kva-cu at THE MONASTERY ERECTED AT THE THERE 
Turquorse-Woop. 


(This repeats 91, 1. 2 as far “on behalf of the venture for 
dominion on the part of the lord and people of Tibet ” and 
then continues) were willing to proceed with force in harming 
the enemy, may that without a remainder be healed !—with 
this prayer the great city of Kva-cu has made donation. 


[93a, 1. 3] PRAYER OFFERED BY THE COMMANDANT OF THF 
Pryvc-tsamMs THOUSAND, HIMSELF AND HIS SUBORDINATES. 


Hail to the Three Jewels! Hail to the Buddha, to the 
Omniscient! Hail to the Dharma, to the Path without 
superior! Hail to the Samgha, to the Bodhisattvas who do 
not regress! Honouring the Three Jewels in order to the 
success of the efforts of ourselves and others, having dismissed 
all sins and consenting to what is meritorious, we turn and 
cleave to the Three Jewels. That by inspired design in the 
mind of the firm-helmeted High Councillor Thugs-skam the 
Chinese, the Drug, the Hjai and others, until then heedless 
of commands, were set at rest equally with the native people 
and bidden to seek a shelter both firm-helmeted and great : 
that a concordat was framed and inscribed upon a stone 
pillar; that after foundation of the monastery here erected 
the border cities are at peace and in the interior of the great 
countries happiness has been made to flourish—forasmuch as 
there has been no greater kindness than this, in token of 
reverential and kind commemoration donation has been made 
to the Three Jewels: through the merit whereof may the 
lord of Tibet with his retinue of councillors enjoy long life 
and authority on all sides. and in the Tibetan realm, while 
foreign enemy and strife are unmentioned and the year's 
wealth is perpetually assured in accordance with rightful 
ordinance, may there be mundane and super-mundane 
happiness and felicity in perfection. 


JHAS. JANUARY 1928. a 
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PRaveR OFFERED BY THE DIsTRICT Hprom-kKHoN. 

The lord stationed on high a god; the councillors of the 
state inspired ; the rift of heaven through divinely inspired 
High Councillors embroidered with divine blessing; the 
cloven earth, knitted by the influence of the councillors, a 
heaven realized; enemies held fast by coneord; on the 
frontier no hostile venture; in the interior! the yak not 
beaten (?)—not enough that thus merely the people of Tibet 
should be enjoying happiness and felicity: in the realms 
beneath the sun whatever lesser kings there are, uneasy 
though they were and apprehensive of loss of state, not being 
lowered in state are happy. Great kindness such as this 
having come from the lords councillors, divinely inspired 
benefactors, a time of universal happiness for the people 
of Tibet has risen like a sun. Like a flower abloom in 
the country of the Luck-Summer plain (Bhra-sis-dbyar- 
mo-than), in the there Turquoise-Wood (@-1u-tshal), 
a monastery has been erected by Great Councillor Uncle 
Khri-sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzat and their sub- 
ordinates and ourselves and others, and furnished with means 
for the instalment of a brotherhood ; through which benefac- 
tion may the lord prince Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan be of long 
life and firm helmet, may great Councillor, Uncle Khri- 
sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan attain their purposed enda, 
may the monastery of the lords councillors of Tibet be 
imperishable, like the sun, and of firm foundation, and may ! 
we ourselves and ? all creatures, cleansed from the darkness 
of generations, be born in the courts of the supreme god of 
gods, the Buddha, the holy Maitreya.” 

From this remarkable record, which by its clevated 
magoiloquence* and the no less exalted integrity of its 
sentiment would have done honour to any religious 
foundation, we may derive an enlarged conception of what 

© T read san for byes (“* north *'), 

* Erased in the original, 


* The rather frequent occurrence of the word “ great ie a noticeable 
feature of similar oratory elsewhere ! 
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was possible to the Tibetan people, and its language, during 
their period of greatness. While the background is the 
rigorous intellect of India, we note an accent reminding us 
that dogmatic systems, when planted among fresh peoples, 
may be capable of a certain reflorescence. What, how- 
ever, More appropriately here attracts our attention is the 
circumstance that the great religious and historic occasion 
should have been greeted by “ messages” not merely from 
princes and ministers, but from cities and local bodies. This 
invites a readjustment of our notions of life in north-eastern 
Tibet and Chinese Turkestan during the eighth and ninth 
centuries A.D, 

The occasion was the famous concordat whereby the 
Tibetans and Chinese sought to terminate a struggle of nearly 
(A.D. 783), or more than (4.p, 822), a century and a half, 
An account of these treaties has been given from Chinese 
sources by Bushell (JRAS. 1880, pp. 487 sqq.), and the 
Lha-sa inseriptions relating to them have been published with 
translations and discussions by Col. Waddell. This is not the 
place for an examination of the question whether the treaty 
imscriptions are two parts of a single document, or the question 
of the Tibetan dynastic lists; and consequently we do not 
here decide whether the date of our document is about 
4.b, 783 or about a.p. 822.1 What is important for us to 
note is that the Btsan-po-Khri Gtsug-Ide-brtsan of the 
document is certainly identical with the Khri Gtsug-Ide-btsan 
of the treaty inscription. The fact that in the document 
he is once styled “ prince ” (/ha-sras) is connected with certain 
dynastic circumstances which may become clearer hereafter. 
The two ministers named in the document, Khri-sum-rje 
and Lha-bzan, are not obviously identifiable with any of 

! Provisionally it seems to me that the edict edited in 1909 is only the 
first, or preliminary, part of the treaty of 783 a.p., reciting the previous 
history, The tranelations, highly meritoriousat the time of their publication, 
require a thorough revision, We may, however, await the publication 
of MM. Pelliot and Bacot, who are, it ia understood, in posseesion 
of new facsimiles of the text. 
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those whose signatures are appended to the treaty. A 
probably earlier Councillor Khri-sum-rje is frequently 
mentioned in the Chronicle (Il. 147-85, years 44-4 = 
ap. 715-25). 

Another person mentioned as having initiated a war 
movement against China is a certain “ Skam-skyel (or dkyel) 
the Great’, also designated T'hugs-skam. In the Lha-sa 
inscriptions (1919, 1. 44, 1910, B 1. 42) he has hitherto escaped 
notice as an adviser of the Btsan-po Khri-lde-btsan (= Chinese 
Ch’ilitsan, ¢. 780 7). 

The monastery having been erected on the site of the 
treaty conference, and both the treaties of a.p. 783 and 
A.D, 821-2 having been concluded at a spot in Tibetan territory 
near the Chinese frontier and in’ the region of the Koko-nor 
lake, it is there that we must locate the “ Turquoise-Wood ” 
(G-yu-tshal), in the “ Luck-summer open pasa” (Bhra-dis- 
dbyar-mo-thai), in the “ Phyug-tsams Thousand-District ", 
in “ Hbrom-khon territory”, forming part of the realm of 
Mdo-gams. The Dbyar-mo-than is mentioned in a Lha-sa 
inscription (J #AS, 1910, pp. 1255-67, |. 33 of text); but of 
the other names none can be identified with the Chinese 
name (CA'ing-shui) of the place of the a.p. 783 treaty. The 
Tson-kha named in adjacency to Dbyar-mo-than in the 
inscription may very likely be the birth-place of Tson- 
kha-pa, who was born near the Kum-bum monastery. In 
the Chronicle alzo a place Tson-ka is mentioned (|, 74), The 
fact that ‘ messages " are received from the towns of Kva-cu 
and Mkhar-tean illustrates the natural connexion which we 
have already (pp. 72, 78, 82) found between the Koko-Nor 
region and that part of Chinese Turkestan, The name of 
the monastery docs not transpire; but it is, no doubt, the 
place referred to in the Bkah-lgyur (Beckh, Catalogue, p. 74) 
and Astan-hgyur (Cordier, i, p. 96) as Phyug-mtshams, Hbrom- 
khon is not known; but cf. Hhrem-sted, MLL, xiv, 96, 

OF the parties to the treaty, the Chinese, the Drug, the 
Hjan, and the Tibetans, who are, no doubt, meant by the 
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“four exalted kings” (mtho-bii-rgqyal-po) of the treaty 
inscription (JRAS. 1910, p. 951, L 47 of text), the Chinese 
and Tibetans demand no comment, and concerning the Drug 
something has already been said (pp. 68, 80, 85) and it 1s 
proposed to return to them later. Of the Hjan we have hitherto 
had no printed mention beyond the occurrence of the name in 
the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (ed. 8, C. Das, p. 4) and an entry 
in 5. C. Das’ Dictionary, where Hjavi-sa is explained as a 
“place-name in N.W. (read N.E.) Tibet”. But we may 
learn from the Agyal-rabs . . . me-lon (India Office Xylo- 
graph, fol. 31a) that the person Hjan-tsha-Lha-lban ~ son 
of king Khri Lde-gtsug-brtan " (8. C. Das’ Dictionary, s.v.), 
was so named, “ Hjat grandson,” because the queen, his 
mother, Khri-btsun, was a Hjan-mo, a Hjafi woman: and 
from the same history we may ascertain more of this people.’ 
Since their frontier was probably adjacent to the site of the 
conference, we are tempted to identify them with the Tang- 
hsiang kingdom, which according to Bushell (JRAS. 1880, 
pp. 450 and 528, n. 12) was east of the Tibetans and south of 
the Koko-nor. We know that this kingdom was conquered 
by the Tibetans, whose aggressions extended not only to the 
north-east, but also to the east and south-east, as well as in 
other directions. How far the designation Hjai may have 
reached, it would be premature to speculate ; but it has been 
observed by M. Bacot (Les Mo-so, p. 13) that “‘le nom des 
mo-so, Djung (Hdjang), est relaté dans ’épopée du roi Gréser 
(Gésar) et designe un pays situé entre le Ling (Gling) et la 
Chine”. It is possible that the Mo-so in their southern 
migrations took with them the name Hjan.* 

The extent of the document may not have been as great 
as might be indicated by the fact that the first surviving 


‘The Hjah country Hijat-yul is mentioned also in the Chronicle 
(il, 22, 2). | | s 

© "The Hjotia-sa-tham of a Tibetan gava-fbum (‘'n. ofa placein Kham", 
ace. to &. C. Das’ Dictionary) is perhaps the Sa-dam of the Mo-ro (Les 
Mo-#o, pp. 3, 118, 1644. 
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folio is numbered 35. But we naturally incline to believe that 
the “message '’ from Mdo-gams was preceded at least by 
one from the Tibetan Btsan-po himself and perhaps by 
others. (See No. 21 infra.) OF the first “ message“ we hove 
only the conclusion, and its source 1s for us therefore unknown. 
The language of the document, in accord with its literary 
character, is regular and intelligible in a measure quite different 
from the fragmentary and business records with which we have 
hitherto for the most part been dealing. It presents many 
resemblances to the Lha-sa inscriptions, which in several 
passages may by its aid be emended or completed. The 
introductory account of the legendary king Hol-Ide Spu-rgyal 
in the inscription at 1909, pp. 948-52, Il 5-16 of the text, 
might almost be an extract from our document, which, 
however, 1s here, as everywhere, far more expansive and 
elaborate. The followimg notes include the analogies in. the 
inscriptions published in Col. Waddell’s articles :-— 

88 A, lL. 1, ete., ete.: myal-dum, cf. Lha-sa, 1909, Il. 3, 54, 
65, etc., ete, 

88 A, 13: “here (there) erected monastery,” It would be 
possible to take de-ga “ there” as a proper name; but upon 
the whole the other view seems preferable. 

| 88 B, 1.1: Agag-la “ abide in their station ”, “ remain ata 
standstill **. 

88 B, 1.2: sku-bla. On this phrase, see above, p. 66. 

88 B,13: yul-byun-sa-dod, So complete Lha-sa, 1909, 
L-18. 

88 B,L 2: lha-las-myihi-rjer-géegate. Ctl. Lha-sa, 1909, 
I, 21-2. 

S9A,101: Aphrul “theophany”. The word meana 
“magic” or “ magical manifestation ”, and was probably a 
pre-Buddhistic term for the divine. | 
—89A,12: sa-gtsan, etc. Ch Lha-sa, 1909, Il, 90-1. 

89 A,L1: Hgrei-myi. Note that this definitely locates 
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the Hgren people in the Koko-Nor region, or perhaps makes 
them include the people of Mdo-gams as a whole. | 

88 B, 1.4: Aphral-du “in the present”. So correct. p. 76 
above. 

89 B, 14: gzah-geat “ friends and enemies ”. 

91 A, 16: skyems, literally “ thirst”. 

9] A, 1.4: srog-chags ... The reference is to the two 
Buddhist prohibitions of killing and of appropriating what 
is not given (all adattad@na being “ theft ”). 

91 B, 1.3: Sgam-dkyel-chen-po is below (92 B2, 93 B 1), 
styled Skam-skyel and Thugs-skam (see above, p. 54). Both 
names recur Lha-sa, 1909, 1. 44, and 1910, BL 42. 

92 A. 1.1: khebs-te-brjod. This is a good instance of the 
use of the form with te as a sort of infinitive after a word of 
saying. 

92 A, 1.1: sin-to-Atshal “ will to grasp", literally “* wish 
grasped’. The use of the past form with to after Meshal is 
frequent in the documents. 

92 A, 1.1: la-ltod =la-thed “turban” (5. C. Das)? I 
correct kye to kyi in accordance with the passage below. 

92 A, 14: g-yul-zlog-qiits. The two great victories are 
perhaps not identifiable. Concerning the part played by the 
city of Mkhar-tean, see above, p. 82. 

94 A, 1.4: srid-la-myi-dbab-cit, The phrase occurs Lha-sa, 
1911,C 1. G4. 

04 B,.2: rkyen “means”; see above, p. 837. 

94 B, 1.3: nam-tar recurs in Lha-sa, 1910, CL. 48. 


ADDENDUM 


99. Ch. 75, xu, 5 (vol. lit, fol. 20; 31° x l7 cm. ; recto 
ll. 6, verso Il. 11 +1 inserted, of ordmary dbu-can writing). 

fl) = || glai . gi. lohi . dpyid . sla . hbrin . po . tshes 
b2fi] . la || tha. ras. ky[i]. sku. yon. bla. skyes . nar. ma | 
Sa. cu. gtsug - [2] lag . khan . du. zugs . mar . bltam . ste | 
gtsug . lag. khan. Pho. kvafi. sir | tshes. bzihi.n[ujb.mo 
Jha . hbais | “I[m]. [3] Dam . then. hdo. gis. | yu. mar. 
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phul , Ina. phul. the || ugs. mar. kha. brgyah . bltams || tshes . 
I{fijahi.nub.mo.'Im [4] Dam. then. hdo. gis | yu.mar. 
phul . Ina . phul , the || 2ugs. mar. kha. brgyah . bltams || 
tshes . [drujg . gi. nub. mo. *Im . Dam [5] [then . hdo]. 
gis. yu. mar. phul . dgu. phul . the || 2ugs . mar . kha . 
breyah . brgyad . cu . bltams || tshes . [bjeuhi. nub . mo . 
‘Im . Dam [6] then . {h]jdo . gis . yu . mar . phul . phyed . 
dan .lha.phul.the | 2ugs.mar. kha +, dgu . beu . bltams. 
.4. . [verso], 

[B 1] 2ugs . mar. kha . drug . cu . bltams || Li. Kim. 
kah . gis. yu. mar. phul . bdun . phul. te | Zugs . mar. 
kha . brgyah . b#i . behu [B 2] bltams || tehes . fli. gu. 
brgyad . gyi. nub. mo. blon . Gthug . bire® . gyis . yu . 
mar. phul. bdun.dan | khyor. phyed . dan. do. phul . te || 
#ugs. [5] mar. kha. brgya*. bai. bou. rtsa . bdun . bltams | 

. «" dgun . sla. tha , chuns . tshes. liahi, nub. mo. Wan. 
Cvan . cvan . gyis . yu [4] mar. phul . bdun . phul . te 
zugs . mar. kha . brgyah . bzi. bchu . bltams || tehes . beu . 
bzihi,nub.mo | blon. Lho. bean. [5] gi. yu. mar.’An. 
Zen . tses . yu. phul . ben. daa | khyor . do. phul , te | 
zugs . mar. kha . fis. brgyah .rtsa . ben . bltams || [6] tshes. 
beo . Itahi. nub. mo | tha . hbats. Hag. Khi. gehu . yu. 
mar. phul. bdun. phul . te | zugs . mar. kha . brgyah , b2i . 
cu. bltams | [7] tshes . fi. gu. nub.mo | Can. K van. thon. 
gis ]*. yu. mar. phul. ben . phul . te | tugs. mar. kha. 
nis. brgyah . bltama || tshes . fii, gu . gtus. kyi . nub. mo 
[9] Can. Kvan . thon . gis*. phul . beu . phul . te || 2uge , 
mar. kha . fis . brgyab . bltams || tshes. ii? . éu 7, gsum 
[10] gyi.nub.mo, | Can. Kvan . gis. yu. phul. ben. phul. 


' brgyod .ow here erased. 

® Compendious for bier, 

” & here ernaed., 

“ diya here ersaed. 

‘yu. mor. phwl. lia. phal . te | 2uge. mar. tha. brgyoh . bite [| thes. 
a: du. eg. (8) gi. nu here erased. 

* phul . te here erased. 

® Added below Hine. 
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te | gugs.mar!. kha. fis. brgya . bltam . [11] tshes . fii . 
fu. bzi, hi. nub. mo.Can. Kvan. thon. yu. mar, phul . 
beu. phul.te | tugs. mar. kha. fis. brgyah . bltam | 

(Inverted]...n...| Keho . Lyan (Syan!) . kan . 
hog... 

{1-2] “* On the fourth day of the middle spring month of 
the Ox year, the prince ([ha-sras) having become an exalted 
donor in perpetuity, lamp-oil was provided in the 
monastery(ies) of Sa-cu, [2-6] In the monastery Pho-kvai-si 
on the evening of the fourth day the god's servant ‘Im * 
Dam-then-hdo presented five phul? of yu oil, resulting in 
one hundred portions of lamp-oil, On the evening of the 
fifth day "Im? Dam-then-hdo dresented five phul of yu oil, 
resulting in one hundred portions of lamp-oil. (So on the sixth 
and tenth days 9 and 44 phul, resulting in 180 and 90 lamp- 
lights respectively.) 

(B1] ... resulting in sixty portions of lamp-oil. li 
Kim-kan presented seven phul of yw oil, resultimg in one 
hundred and forty portions of lamp-oil. On the evening of 
the twenty-cighth day Councillor Gtshug-ber presented 
seven phul and with a half two khyor, resulting in one hundred 
and forty-seven portions of lamp-oil. the evening of the 
fifth day of the last winter month Wan Cvan-cvan presented 
seven phul of yu oil, resulting in one hundred and forty portions 
of lamp-oil. (The remainder of the document, B il. 4-11, 
reports similar donations by’ An Zen-tee ( forCouneillor Lho-bzan), 
the God's servant Haq Khi-dehu, and Can Kvan-thon,)” 

The facts ascertainable from this record of donations to 
provide illuminations in honour of the prince becoming 
patron of the Sa-cu monastery seem to be the following :-— 

(a) Pho-krah-s 1s a monastery, and the word #i (Chinese, 
as suggested above) may represent, as Professor Pelliot has 
kindly suggested to me, the Chinese saii “ temple *. 

(bh) lha-hbans is, no doubt, “ god's servant * not “ king's . 


servant . 





i 
7 


7 A measure defined as a“ handful”. 
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(c) As the number of lamps is consistently proportional 
to the number of phul presented, namely in the proportion 
of 20 to 1, and as 14 and 2 kiyor provide for 7 and 10 lamps 
respectively, it follows that 1 khyor = } phul, which latter 
measure is defined as “a handful”. 

(d) The phrase “ with a half two” (phyed-dafi-do) means 
not “ two and a half”, but “ one and a half’, corresponding 
to Sanskrit ardha-dvitiya, German halb-zwei, ete. (and 
analogously in the case of other units ?), Correct accordingly 
the renderings on pp. 50%, 811-2, 814 (but not 845) above ! 

The expression “yu oil” has not elsewhere been found. 
Possibly yu is for rgyu “ material’, so that “* yu oil” would 
be raw or unpurified oil. 

21. (Vol. hii, fol. 1; 28 + 26cm.; Il. 15 of good, cursive 
diu-can writing ; oe fragmentary.) 

(iy == «a. . (2].. dpah |... [3]. ... pabi | Bj 
[4]. Thana ca Rice Ide . ais Aes) 4 eerarapear: 
(5). . . bain. bgfyijs. te || dge.hdun.sde.piiis.dan..... 
[6]. .setsogs. pa || skye .bo.smos.man. po, tshe. dpag - 
anda ...+.» [7]... [ha . eras, Khri. Gtsug. Ide"| . 
preset gi. fa. sha. nas. || sku . la. siun . nad. my. 


mitafh) . 6 ec. 4s [8] bar. che |) chab. srid . rtseg?. mar 
mntho . ih. || byin . rlabs . yah . bas . hph . - [9] 
phyogs . [g]yi. gnod . byed . kyi. bgegs . dai . n base. ba . 
log. par. hdabs.... . s[tsjog/s].... [10] rab. tu. a. 


nas || sku. la.sdo.b.... dbai. du. hdus. par. gyur . 
chig [1] | Iha . gras] . kyi. a . [sha] . . . [11] mam. 
phifs).[s]in. [b] -—s.par.byan |... gse.ch...s8.ni. 
yons . su. rdzogs . nas || san[s| . 112] —il . {whi yon . 
Say an. tebe bd tid, yi base. par. gyur.cfilg || tha. 
g(rjas. kyi.#a.sha.nas.ji.lta.s .... [13] chag.dkyil. 
hkhor . tu, 2ugs . pa. rnams . kyan || tshe . rit . nad . myed . 
nas || bsam. ba. yi... . [14] cig || [mJthah . yas . pahi 
sems . can . dah . Bod . khams . phyogs . su . yan . da[l] . 
= 1 Added below the line. 
® 9 below line. 
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hbyor . dan . bd[e]. . . . [15] tshogs . nas || my . nad . 
phyugs . nad . myed . cifi. lo . phyngs . rtag . du . legs . par . 
[smon] . to. || 


This passage is clearly a portion of another copy, or version, 
of the long document No. 19 above. Though it is for the 
most part too fragmentary for a connected rendering, the 
general sense is evident. It prays that in virtue of the action 
of the prince (lia-sras) Khri Gtsug-lde-btsan the Samghas 
of both sexes and all creatures may enjoy happiness and 
unlimited life; that the prince himself, free from sickness, 
exalted in dominion, rid of all opposition and so forth, may 
attain to Buddhahood in his present life; that all those 
under his sway may have long life and freedom from disease ; 
and that “ innumerable living beings and all throughout the 
realm of Tibet, in complete felicity and happiness, free from 
disease in man and beast, may be perpetually prosperous 
in the produce of the year ”. 


INDEX 
A 


List of clan-names contained in the documents 1-21, 
together with the accompanying personal names. N.B.— 
Names which seem to be Tibetan are italicized. 

‘An: Dye-lam 17, Dezan-tee 15 (B11), Dze-hini 12, 
Gua-legs 15 (D 20), Lha-legs 15 (D 10), Phab-dzan 15 (C 15), 
Stag-cus 15 (C 18), Wef-tse 15 (B11), Zen-tse 20. Bah: 
Kun-kun 12. Bam: Chehu-hdo 18 (B 3), He-he 15, Hya-hdo 
15 (D 14), Hyen-tae 15 (B 14-5), Ju-ju 15 (D7), 18 (C4), 
Kon-cu 13, Kun-tse 12, Li-hvag 18 (C5), Li-tshen 18 (C5), 
Log-log 3, Sib-lug-fian 13, Si-ka 18 (B 16), Stag-legs 18 (B 17), 
Stag-slebs 2, 15 (C 12), Stag-zigs 18 (A 13), Tig-tse 18, Tshen 
18 (B 2), Yin 13. Bat: Dzin-jehn 15 (D 3), Go-lege 15 (C 25), 
*I-tse 15 (D11), Legs-ma 15 (C24). Beg: Hye-wi 15, 
Khe-gehu 15 (B21), Ti-phor 13. Boa: La-ku 9. Bor: 
Yon-tse 10. Bua: Sun-éun 18 (B13), Hin-sen 18 (B19). 
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Can: eh-fian 13, Bstan-bzeah 15 (C15), Cin-haa 13, 
Cin-hni 15 (B 5), Dig-hdo 18 (A 12), Dpal-legs 15 (C 15), 
Dze-tse 12, Gen-tse 12, Gu-gu 5, Hbye-tig 12, Hoem-tse 13, 
Hig-tse 15 (B1), Hphan-legs 18 (C 9-10), Hva-hva 12, 
Hye-na 15 (C1), "I-tse 15 (D 13), Ka-cin 18 (B 12), Ka-dzo 
2, 12, 15 (C7), 18 (C2, 6), Kehu-kehu 13, Klte-legs 2, 
Kun-tse 2, 12, Kvan-thom 20, Kyin-tshe 15 (D11, 13), 
La-tshir 12, Legs-stsan 15 (C 9), Lehu-cin 12, Lha-khri 15 (C 5), 
Lha-legs 18 (A 6-7), Lyat-hgi 15 (C17), Pehu-pehu 12, 
Rma-legs 15 (D9), Rya-hdo 18 (A 1), San-fiaa 13, Sehu-sehu 
12, 15 (C 4), Sef-fian 15, Si-ka 18 (B 6), Sim-hgo 13, Sin-man 13, 
Sif-fiah 13, Stag-snan 15 (C 14), Stagu 15 (C 4), Thehu-cun 12, 
Tshen-tshen 132, Tshe-din 5, Tsin-tse 18 (A 11), Tsin-tain 
18 (B 5), Yehu-yehu 13, Zan-tse 13. éun-zun 18 (A 2). Cheg : 
Ben-fian 13, Bo-de-sim 13 (a woman), Zir-cin 13. Cin: 
Tam-fiai 13. Dan: Khei-khen 15 (B19). Dar: Rgyal-ma 
2, Dbah: Ye-des-dhan-po 17, Dpal-dhyans 17, Dhas : 
Byah-eub-rim-cen 17. Den: Stag-legs 15 (D 12), Tehar-tin 
15 (D18). Do: Stag-cwh 15 (B3), Syat-hdo 18 (B11), 
Thehi-ben 18(B 12), Dvan: Bur-2i 15 (C 25), Hig-tee 15 (C 8), 
Hin-dar 12, Kehu-2i 12. Dzehu: Cu-cu 18 (B 26), Cvan-evan 
15 (D 22), Gog-tshe 2, Kve-kve 12, Lati-tshe 15 (D 22), 
Mun-ba 15 (D 24), Sib-tig 12, Sin-4in 15 (D 24), Tsin 18 (B 2). 
Glehu: Gio-nu-siit-po 17. Giio: Dge-ldem 17. Gios: 
Ho-se, p. 818. Ha: Stag-slebs 15(D 7). Hag: Dzehu-sun 12, 
Khi-sehu 20. Han: Then-tig 18 (A12). Hba: Ko-lon 
15 (B13), Hbah: Bur-hdo 18 (B23), Ji-tsaa (woman) 13. 
Hbeg: Dehu 18 (B6). Hbu: Bstan-legs 15 (D I), Kyat-zi 
18 (B 4). Hdan-ma: Bkun-dgah-dpal 17, Hehu: Leqs-koi 
15 (D9). Hgo: Kan-gan 15 (C21), Sehu-han 15 (D 13), 
Sin-tse 13, Stag-po 15 (B 9), Stag-ise 15 (C20), Yem-fian 13. 
Heret-ro: Dyehi-blo-gros 17, Hyva: Stag-legs 15 (B 1). 
Im: Bur-hdo 15 (D15), Dam-then-hdo 20, Dzi-hvan 
15 (D6), “Eni-tse 15 (D6), Gtsug-legs 15 (C 10,11), Hbi-fian 
13, Him-tse 15 (D17, 21), Hif-hun 18 (A9), Hit-rnehou 
18 (4 10), Hi-yir-yanh 13, Ka-tsin 18 (B 24), Kvan-wen 15, 
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Kveh-seii 13, Pho-cin (a woman), 13. Jehu: Artan-koi 15, 
Kog-tshen 15 (C25), Tshe-tshe 12, Tsin-thon 18 (B 18), 
Zi-fiah 12. Jeh: Deh-hdo 18 (B4), Hgo-hgo 15 (C 23), 
Geal-rab-rin-po-che 17, "T-tse 15 (B18), Legs-rtsan 15 (C 22), 
‘On-tse 15 (B20), Jin: Hdo-tse 15 (C 27), Hig-tae 15 (C 3), 
Ho-ho 15(C 19), Kehu: Dras-bon 18 (B 26), Ko-lon 15(1D 15), 
1, (8) yah-kon 20, Rgyal-slebs 15 (B 6), Sib-tig 15 (B 7), Smon- 
legs 15(B 16), Stag-cui 15 (D 25), Khan: EBstan-legs 15 (D 4), 
Bstan-slebs 15 (B 4), Dpal-legs 15 (C2), Stag-slebs 15 (D3), 
Stag-ishab 15 (D1), Ten-hba 18 (B 25), Tsin-khvan 18 (A 29), 
Wen-fiah 13. Ehehu: Bezaa-got 5, Yem-iiah 13, Khon: 
Man-tse 5, Rtsan-tse 15 (C 10), Sbat-tee 1, Smon-legs 15 (C 11), 
Thehi-fian 15. Khyun-po: Stag-lege 4, 10(?). Kon: Tsehi- 
tachi 18 (B30). Evag: Ji-lim (a woman), 13, Kehu-ii 
15 (C16), Tam-tam 18. Kyer: Chan-kog 15 (B13). La: 
Legs-lod 5. Lhe (Hbe? Lee?) -2i: Rnal-hhyor-skyor 17. 
Lbehi: Kvan-hdo 18 (B99). Len: Hva-sim (a woman), 15. 
Len: Sebu-selbu 13, Sihu-sihu 13, Thehi-cin 13. Len-ho: 
‘An-#1 15 (B21), Don-tshe 15 (B 1), Khrom-stan 15 (D 17), 
Hva-hva 18 (B 1), Lif-lug 5, Sehu-chon 15 (B 19), Sib-bir 5, 
Sib-tig 5, Sihu-lan 18 (A4), Yehu-yehu 13, Zun-2un 18 
(B20-1). Li: ‘An-tshe 15 (D 26), G-yt-legs 15 (B 9), 
He-he 13, Hva-kog 18 (B 31), Jin-'an 12, Kai-tse 4, Lha-skyes 
15 (D5), Mchehu-za Sihu-hju 13, Sehu-lai 18 (B 12), Sehu- 
sehu 18 (C 1), Stag-skyes 15 (D 2), Tsin-dar 15 (B 13), Tsun-hdo 
18 (B 10), Wan-jehu 15 (C 2), Yen-hdo 18 (B10). Lihu: 
Bun-hde 18 (B8), Man-tse 18 (B8), Stag-sia 18 (B19). 
Lone: Hva-cai (a woman) 13. Lyan: Hgo-hge 18 (C 2). 
Mchehu: Sibu-hju 13. Mog: Ayem-po 9. Myan: 
Géa-myi-go-cha 17, Mehog-re-gio-nu 17, Rin-cen-byan-cub 17, 
Zai-snah 10, Nem: Doah-ldan-tryan-eub 17, Phag: Stag- 
legs] 7. Phu: Tan-myin 15 (D16). Phuh: Dge-rgyas 17. 
Sag: “An-sab 13, Dye-legs 15 (C19, 1D 10), Dpah-brisan 15 
(B13), Hbe 18 (( 3), Hehi-jebo 18 (C12), Heven-hgven 
18 (C8, ‘Th-tse 15 (C26), ‘I-tse 13, Jehu-jehu 18 (C7). 
Kehu-ce 13, Kog-tehen 18 (C 14), Kun-tse 15 (C 26), Kvat-wen 
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18 (C11), Legs-skyes 15 (B 14, 15), Lha-bter 15 (C 6), Pa-tshe 
18 (C13), Tsin-beh 18 (C13), Wen-kog 15 (A 8). San: 
Dza-tga 13. Seg: Lha-ton 15 (B18). Sez: Dge-brisan 
15 (B 5), Lha-ston 15 (B 4), Hyen-hyen 15 (B 7), Tshefi-tshen 
14 (B15, 20). Ser: Dazin-‘in 12, Khet-khen 12, Kun 12, 
Legs-ma 15 (D8, 28), Mdo-skyes 18 (B14). Ser-sbyon : 
G-yu-beer 11. Sig: Dge-brtan 15 (D 19), Hgi-tig 15 (B 6). 
So: Legs-tsan 15(D29). Son: Hyen-tse 15 (B 16), Sin-hdo 
15 (D 27). Som: Betan 15 (B17), G-yu-legs 15 (C1), 
Hgin-hgin 13, Riehu-tshe 18 (A 11), Sam-fian * | (a woman) 5, 
Sin 12, Stag-ma 15 (C 10), Tsin-hvi 18 (A 9). Tan: Pho-bria (a 
woman) 13. Then: Ben-’em15. Ton: Phug-man 12, Stag-cws 
15 (C7), Thot-thon 12, Wat-hdo 12, Yu-tehen 18 (B 10). 
Tre: Mye-slebs 2, 3,4. Tsah: Bur-hdo 18 (B22). Tsehi : 
Hig-tse 15 (D7). Tson: Dze-sin 12, Dze-tshei 12, Tsheh- 
tshe 12. Tsyaa: Legs-hdus 15 (C12). Waa: Bei-iian 13, 
Bun-teon 1, Chah 13, Cvana 15 (B15), Cvan-cvan 20, 
Deti-tse 15 (B18), Dzin-den 12, Hig-tse 15 (B12), Hin-tse 
15 (C 16), Hva-kun 18 (B 28), Hyen-hyen 15 (B 5), Kog-ne 12, 
Kun-tee 12, Kvan-hii 18 (A5), Kvat-chehu 18 (B17), 
Kyen-man 15, Kyva-yin 18 (B 29), Legs-brtan 15 (D 24, 25), 
Man-tse 13, Sa-hdo 18 (B 29), Ses-rab-sla-ba 17, Sib-fian 13, 
Sib-si-fan 13, Sib-tig 18 (B7), Sin-si-fan 13, Stag-cwh 
15 (C16), Stagu 18 (B 27), Stag-zigs 15 (D 26), Sun-thon 15 
(B10), Tshef-tshen 12, Tyam-si 15, Weh-jehu 15 (B11). 
Wehi: Cin-ian 15. Yam: Hei-fian 15. Yan: G-yu-tshe 12, 
Kog-bua 15 (B 18), Phu-cu 15, Stag-legs 12. Yehu: Lan-lat 
15 (D8). Yem: Sim-si-fian 13. Yum: ‘An-tse 15 (B 20). 
Zen: Khyam-tee 15 (C23). Zim: Hit-tse 12, Jn-ju 12, 
Kvon-hift 12, Li-thebu 12. Za-sna*: Hjam-dpal-sitin-po 17. 

These names, if we omit those in italics, which are Tibetan 
(perhaps translations), seem to be in the main Chinese, 
and in many cases their meanings are certain or probable. 
A careful scrutiny from a Sinologist standpoint may explain 

1 So read in text (in place of Sam-fiwa). 
4 This phrase usually means“ presence “, 
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the majority and indicate those, if any (e.g. some under 
Beg and San !), which may be extraneous. It seems probable 
that the "Im clan gave its name to the town ‘Im-ka-cin, 
mentioned above (pp. 67-8). The natural suggestion that 
the Li clan consisted of people from Khotan is not confirmed 
by the personal names of its members. 


B 
List of names of women (mainly from document No. 15) :— 
Bebu-zan 5, Hyen-cher 153. 
Bode-sim (Cheg-za) 15. »» -tig 13. 
Byan-cebu 13. 
di-hvahi-man 13. 
Spies 3 ih 13. 

Me ,, -lim (Kvag-za) 13. 
Cin-hgo 18. , tsa 13 (Hbah). 
Den-ci 13; Jin-hyeli 15. 

» “man 13, 

, -tsehu 13. Kag-hbyihu 13. 

Khye-wen 15. 
Hbu-nem 15. Kim-hyen 15. 
Hbyebu-hdai 13. Kvag-hyehi 13. 

» kag 13. Kvat-hgam 13. 

» “nan 13. Kyen-hgi 15. 

» sin 13. Kyen-hgo 13. 

_»  vtahet 15. 

» wen 13. Lati-cabu 13. 

» yun 15. Lehu-cin 13, 
Hbyibu-hgi 13 

» jis. Mei-ge 13. 

» men 13. » -hin 15. 
Hgim-éin 15. , ~byvehi 13, 
Hva-can (Lne) 15. »» skag 15. 

nH -hgem 13. - -lur 13. 


" “Sim (Len) 13. - -tig 13. 
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Pho-brin (Tan-za) 15. Sifi-taanh 15. 


» “On 13. 

» “cm ("Im) 13. 
Phu-za-sim 13. 
Phyaii-cei 13. 
Po-dvan 13. 


Sam-fiat (Son) 5. 
Sihu-hgehi 13, 
Sit-ci 13. 

» “cin 13. 

» ~hgo 13. 

» -kag 13. 


Svan-kvati 13. 


Thehi-cin 13, 
» ein 13, 
Thon-cehu 153. 
Tig-hbyihu 13. 
» “nem 13, 
» Sin 13. 


Wen-hgo 15. 


Fu-sen 13. 


List of places, peoples, and countries mentioned in 
documents Nos. 1-21 and in connexion therewith -— 


Bde-gams 11, 14 (B 18). 

Bkra-sis-dbyar-mo-thanh 19 
(94, B 1). 

Bog-yas 7. 

Bra-ma-than p. 816, 

Bsam-yas 17, 


Byar-lins-tshal, p. 816, 
(Cog-ro 17. 


Dan-to-kun 7, 8. 
Dbyar-mo-than 19 (94 B 1), 
Dra-tshal, p. 816. 

Drug 19 (89 B 2, ete), 
Drug-chun 1. 


Glin-rins-tshal, p. 816, 
Go-cu 17. 


Gro-pur, p. 816. 
G-yu-tshal 19 (90 B 2, ete.). 


Ha-ta 8, 11. 

Hbrog-Sluns 9. 

Hbrom-khon 19 (94 A 2), 
Heo-bom 17. 

Heren-ro 17, 19 (89 A 1, ete,). 
Hi-ma-te 11, 

Hjan 19 (89 B. 2, etc.), 
Hon-can-do 6, 

Hphrul-snan 17, 


Kam-beu 17, 

Khri-boms 10, 

Khar-tsan 9, 19 (91 B 2. ete. ), 

Kva-cu 1, 7, 9, 11, l4, 19 
(92 B 1). 


Laii-hgro 17. Reya 1, 19 (89 B 2, ete.). 
Lef-cu 7. Regyod 5. 
Lei-ho 5. 
Lha-lun 17; Sa-cu 1, 6, 7, 14 (B 15-18). 
Lhas-gan-tzhal, p. 816. Sag-cur 7. 
Si-gon-bu 17. 
Ma-hdri-ba 10. Siyi, p. 816. 
Mdo-gams 11, 17,19 (8841) Sluis 9. 
Mgar-yul 10. Sfiin-tsom(s), p. 808. 
Mkhar-tsan 9, 19 (91 B2, ete.) So-ma-ra, p. 816. 
; Spyi-tshogs 4. 
Nan-lam 1%, Stof-sar 1, 15 (B 1, ete.). 
Nan-rma 9. 
Nob-chuan 9. To-yo-chas-la 10. 
Tsog(Cog)-ro 17. 
‘\ Pho-kvai 12. Tsog-stod 9. 
Phyng-tsams 19 (93 A 2). Tshal-byi 9. 
Rgod gyn, p. 816. Zan-2un 10. 
sar 1, 2, 12. Zar-phur, p. 816. 

















| ApprrionaL Notes 
p. 815. 7) Titi, Since fiu is hardly distinguishable in 
ym fia, this name should doubtless be read 
Sam-fiai, thus {Milling into line with the other names in fiat 
preceded by a oN al wee: 831-2), in this case 3 (Sam). 
\) Pp. S17. tshi-& . ‘= Chinese ts’e-che. Professor Pelliot has 
», kindly favoured me with the observation that the latter is an 
incient ts'ik-3i = i Vie is = éigh. Tshi-Si also may be for 
fl shig-si, since we ha, Yaame Cvidence of weakness of g at the 
end of a syllable4 & paog-a-la = anuttara, 1926, p. 508, 
ri paste ; at = Chinese Tu-k'i-she, i.e. Turgash, supra 


: . 816 and p. 840. To-day. Protesort Pelliot points out 
ys aa this will be tutu “governor”, originally tu-tuk, and 
borrowed by the Turks of the Orkhon in the form tufug. 
p. 829. Pho-kvai-2i and Len-ho-s. Professor Pelliot 
JHAS. JANUARY 1925 7 
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proposes to understand the former as P'u-kuang-ssii, i.e. 
“P'u-kuang temple. Some difficulty arises, however, as 
he points out, since this sense of si does not perhaps quite 
suit with Len-ho, which he finds to be “ the *‘ double surname ’ 
Lang-hu, fairly common in Northern China in the Middle 

pp. 831-2. fan. Professor Pelliot suggests that in the 
feminine names this represents Chinese niang “ daughter", 
(unmarried) woman.” 

p. 65; Mdo-gams is the name transcribed To-kan (je. 
Do-gam) under the Mongols and the Ming ; see Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches, ii, pp. 203, 224 (Professor Pelliot). 

p. 84. zai Ahri-sum-rje. This is the name transcribed 
Shang Ch’i-hsin-érh in Chinese texts of the T'ang (Professor 
Pelliot). 

p. 87. Hgrei. This may be the native name represented 
by the Ch'tang (Kiang), which the Chinese apply t 
Tibetans of Kan-su, SSi-chuan and Koko-Nor (Pr 
Pellot'. 

p- 92. "Im. This is the Chinese Yin ( Yim), a famil y name 
common at Tun-huang, though rare elsewhere ‘(Professor 
Pelliot). A. 












A Hitherto Unknown Turkish Manuscript 
in “ Uighur ” Characters 
By G. L, M. CLAUSON 
(PLATES I AND IIT) 

|b pias Museum MS, Or.8193 was presentedtothe Museum 

on the 18th July, 1918, by one of our members, Mr. R. 8. 
Greenshields (1.C.8., retd.). It had been purchased by him at 
a sale held on behalf of the British Red Cross Society in 
London on 22nd April, 1918. I understand that the MS. was 
presented to the British Red Cross Society by Sir Douglas 
Seton Steuart, in whose family it had been for many years. 
Tt was no doubt brought from India by one of the donors’ 
ancestors, whose name, “ The Honble. A. Seton, Esq.,”’ is 
written on the fly-leaf in a hand which recalls the late 
eighteenth century. A note in the same hand on the first 
folio of the MS, states that it is in the “‘ ancient pehlawee 
character’ (a statement apparently founded on a similar 
note in Persian on the margin of the recto of the second folio) 
and that “according to another information ... a certain 
religious person, Mohummud Moostukeem of Nornawl, 
intimated that this book had been presented to him by one 
of his pupils in the reign of Mohummud Shah (i.e. between 
A.D. 1719 and 1748), but no one can read it. Also in the 
time of the Nawab Feiz Gullub Khan it had been presented 
to the inspection of a learned Molawee of Delhie, who could 
not read it, but judged the writing to be in the ancient 
Cuffic character.” The only other evidence of the history of 
the MS, which appears to survive is a note in Persian written 
in the field of the miniature on folio 87°, as follows :-— 


ct pe UlL 55 LF (oie) aIgh GE) SHS ogy 
ets dle alll ls) CL Gill Genal oS patsy cat Aunt 


1 mie. 
sh Ojl+ a=! ints who are) Uys a? » 


_ “Birth of a daughter, may Goa “#0 In the jjf,, Zeinab Sultan 
Khanum on the night of Sunday, tho'ats ofof Safar, a.m. 1001 
(=a.n. 1693). If God pleases, may her stey . | blessed among all the 
friends in the righteousness of Muhammad and hia most glorious family.’ 
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The nature of the MS.,. but not ita contents, was known 
to the original owner and since it reached the Museum it has 
been examined by Professor Barthold, who confirmed the 
statement that the MS. was in the “ Uighur” script, and 
neither “ pehlawee ” nor “ Cuific ” and wrote a note of the 
contents (with certain minor omissions and inaccuracies) 
which is now attached to the fly-leaf. 

The MS. is now, however, in a very different state from that 
in which it was when it left the scribe’s hands. The first stage 
in ita decline and fall was the destruction of the original 
binding, so that a number of leaves were lost or misplaced, 
and the whole book turned inside out. It is also possible that 
at this stage two folios from a completely different MS., 
written, however, by the same scribe, now numbered folios 
179 and 180, found their way into this volume. 

The next stage was when it was rebound, more or less in 
its present order, and used not asa Turkish MS. but as a 
book containing various suitable expanses of bare paper, on 
which were written the poems, in Persian, of one Kamal 
Isma‘il. 

I have not examined this later text in any way, and shall 
therefore not refer to it again. 

The third stage was in more recent times, when the book 
was again taken to pieces, and each leaf was mounted care- 
fully in the centre of a larger leaf of comparatively modern 
oriental paper, a good deal thicker and coarser than the 
original, It seems probable that after this, the book again fell 
into disrepair, as one of the series of numerations referred to 
immediately below, which is repeated both on the inner and 
the outer leaves, shows certain gaps. Since the MS. reached 
the Museum it has been rebound in the original covers. 


In its present s*~* iS. contains 182 folios, of which 
the first bears t inglish referred to above, and is 
entirely of the la is 


There are two. er series of numerations in the MS. 
both in Indian Arabic hands, The shorter series is in black 
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ink in the inner upper corner of the recto of certain folios ; 
the longer series is in red ink in the outer upper corner of the 
recto of the original folios, and in part repeated in the outer 
upper corner of the leaves in which they are mounted, Neither 
series Tepresents anything like the original order of the folios. 

It will be convenient to divide the description of the MS. 
into three sections: (1) the paper; (2) the illuminations ; 
and (3) the text. 

The paper is a good oriental paper with a slightly glossy 
surface, It was originally arranged in quires of eight, but has 
since fallen into considerable disorder, As each leaf is mounted 
separately, it 1s fortunate that the leaves are in some cases 
slightly tinted, so that the arrangement in quires can largely 
be reconstructed. The great majority of the leaves are a 
more or less yellowish white ; a few are brown, buff, or pink 
of various shades. In their present state the original leaves 
measure about 8 im. by 47 m., in some cases a little lesa, 
Most leaves have been slightly wormed, in some cases before 
they lost their original order. A certain number bear pricked 
designs, which appear to have been something in the nature 
of primitive tracing for the purpose of ensuring identity of 
outline between two designs. In all cases the pricking is 
accidental so far as our leaves are concerned, and was done 
before they fell into disorder, probably indeed before the 
text was written. As will be shown below, the illuminations 
are for the most part inserted on a systematic plan. By 
using all these items of evidence, therefore, (1) colour of 
paper, (2) worm-holes, (3) prickings, (4) arrangement of 
illuminations, and (5) the text, it has been possible to establish 
an order of leaves which is probably correct, I understand 
that the Museum authorities propose to reassemble the 
leaves in this order, but the original numeration will have to 
be preserved also for those students who are more interested 
in the works of Kamal Isma‘il than in the Turkish text. . 

Though the MS. presents other points of great interest, the 
iluminations are perhaps the most remarkable feature. As 
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far as I am aware only one other MS. in the late “ Uighur” 
character is illuminated, that of the Mi‘raj Nama in Paris," 
but there is no resemblance between the styles of illumination 
of the two MSS. If we examine the Persian MSS. of the Timurid 
School, parallels to details of ornament can be found, but 
there appears to be no close parallel either to the general 
arrangement or to the chromatic scale of the illuminations. 
The four MSS. known to me, which provide parallels of detail 
are the following: (1) B.M. MS. Add 27261, a Persian MS. 
of mixed contents written and illuminated for a Timurid 
Governor of Fars in a.w. 815-14 (a.p. 1410-11). An account 
of this unusually fine and famous MS, will be found in Rieu's 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the B.M., pp. 868-71. 
Reproductions of pages will be found :— 

(a) At No. £9 in the Oriental Series of the Palmographical 
Society. 

(6) In F. R. Martin’s The Miniature Painting of Persia, 
India, and Turkey (London: Quaritch, 1912), vol. ii, 
plates 53 and 240. See also vol. i, p. 30. 

(2) A MS., the ownership of which appears to be divided 
between Dr. Martin and M. V. Goloubew, of Paris, of about 
A.b. 1410, deseribed as of the Herat school. Reproductions 
of pages will be found ;— 

(a) In Martin, op. cit., vol. i, plate 240. 

(b) In P. W. Sechulz’s Die Persisch-islamische Miniatur- 
malerei (Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1914), plate 35. 

(3) A MS. in Dr. Martin's collection dated a.p. 1436, of 
which a page is reproduced in Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 53. 

(4) A MS. in M. ¥. Goloubew’s collection dated about the 
end of the fifteenth century 4.b., and described as of the Samar- 
gand school, of which a page is reproduced in Schulz, op. cit., 
plate 35. In this case the resemblance is less close. 

Although there is admittedly a variation in the practice of 
the scribes there can be no doubt that in the case of our MS. 


1 A reproduction of a miniature from this MS. is to be found in Pavet 
do Courteille’s Mirij Nima; Paris, Leroux, 1334, 
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the illuminations were executed before the text, and have 
no reference to its contents. Indeed, it seems likely that 
they were executed by a different hand, for 

(1) the speed with which the MS. was written, as shown by 
the dates in the colophons, seems to leave little time for 
preparing the illuminations, and 

(2) on certain pages, e.g. 122° and 125', a line of text is 
written actually on the miniature and not in the margin 
round it, an outrage unlikely to have been perpetrated by the 
artist himself. 

The gilding of certain words in the text appears to have 
been done by the scribe himself. 

However, whether or not the illuminator was the same as 
the scribe, he was a remarkable artist, and in particular he 
was a master of the difficult technique of illumination in gold, 

The procedure was clearly as follows: The paper was first 
of all arranged in quires of eight folios, and elaborate frames 
were drawn on each page. 

The frame is constructed of narrow lines with boundary- 
lines of Blok ink, the centre being filled with gold, or, 
occasionally, silver, which has now tarnished to a dull grey. 
The whole line is no more than half a millimetre broad. 

First of all a rectangle was drawn about 194 by 119 milli- 
metres. This is almost exactly the present size of the leaves, 
and in many cases this outer rectangle is wholly or partially 
cut away. 

Next an inner frame was drawn to contain the text. The 
inner side of this frame, i.e. the side nearest the back of the 
hook is the same as that of the outer frame, but the outer 
side, the top and the bottom are formed by two lines, about 
five millimetres apart parallel to the outer rectangle, This 
inner rectangle measures about 141 by 87 millimetres outside, 
and 130 by 81 millimetres inside, Single lines were then 
drawn, 

(a) from the points where the outer line of the inner rectangle 
joins the outer rectangle, bisecting the angle so formed, to 
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the top and bottom lines of the outer rectangle respec 
tively ; 

(b) parallel to these two lines from the centre of the outer 
side of the inner rectangle to the outer rectangle. 

The effect of two pages together, if the book is opened at 
any given place, is that of an inner rectangle bounded by double 
lines poised within an outer rectangle on the apices of four 
triangles based on the centres of the top, bottom and sides 
of an outer rectangle. The base of the triangles measures about 
65 millimetres. 

Apart from title-pages, which received special treatment, 
a frame of this kind lends itself to three alternative methods 
of treatment :— 

(1) The whole of the space within the inner frame may be 
covered with a design, the triangles im the sometimes 
being decorated in harmony with the design ; or 

(2) the centre space may be left free for the text, and the 
design confined to the margin, i.e. the space between the 
outer and the inner frame ; or, 

(3) the spaces in the triangles and between the inner and 
outer lines of the inner frame may be decorated and the 
centre and the rest of the margin left blank. 

The arrangement of illuminations within the quire is 
systematic, the number of double page illamimations in 
each quire varying from two tofour. The commonest schemes 
of illumination are the following (the dots representing the 
leaves and the x's double page illuminations or the verso 
of the preceding and the recto of the following gi — 

ie oe So ou chew Sacks o Saw A ee aoe 

A ponalsarity of the MS. is that, as will hikes Slow. 
the same design is used several times, sometimes with the 

sometimes with different colouring. 

Coming now to the colours used by the artist it will be 
convenient to refer separately to the outlmes of the drawings, 
the backgrounds and the designs superimposed on the 
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The outlines are normally drawn in gold, sometimes in 
red or black ink, occasionally in silver. 

Backgrounds are either in metal (gold or silver) or in 
colour (mauve, crimson, orange, brown, various shades of 
pink, and a much faded colour, which was probably originally 
ereen). It will be noticed that the choice of colours is peculiar, 
they might almost be described m modern phrasealogy 
as “lingerie tints”. That the choice was deliberate and did 
not represent the full range of the artist's palette is shown by 
the fact that the geometric designs of gold lines on folios 
87°88" and 159°-160* are picked out with dots of blue and 
red. Another curious feature is that the colours are not 
laid on in flat washes but with a stippled effect, which makes 
them look as if they had been imperfectly ground. 

The designs superimposed on the background are normally 
in colour, and not metal, Metal is, however, occasionally 
used for small motifs of conventional foliage, particularly 
when superimposed on a larger design. 

In the case of folios 180 and 179, which appear to come from 
a different MS., the outline of the marginal decoration on the 
inner side of the two leaves is identical with that on folios 
105” and 106* and the background is gold in both cases, On 
folio 179 the design is uncoloured, but on folio 180” the design 
is tinted green, blue, pink, and purple of shades not found 
elsewhere, and the colours are put on flat and not stippled, 
as if they had been prepared with a different medium from 
that used elsewhere. 

We now come to the description of the principal types of 
illumination of the four classes referred to above. 

A. Title pages. These are two :— 

(1) Folio 159°-160", the Muhabbat Nama. In this case 
a broad label of the usual type surrounded by a very delicate 
frame in black and blue ink with bands of gold and green, 
the centre being left free for the title, is set at the top of the 
page, and the whole of the rest of the page and of 160" is 
decorated with a repetitive design of gold lines in bands. Each 
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band consists of a series of squares standing on their corners, 
the adjacent corners of each pair of squares being joined by a 
line. Bands consist alternatively of four squares and three 
glus two three-quarter squares, the squares of each band 
lying under the connecting lines of the band above and vice 
versa so that a blank space of zig-zag shape is left in which 
the text is written also in zig-zags, A small rosette of gold 
picked out with spots of red and blue is set in the middle of - 
each square. 

(2) Folio 173". Qoshuglar. The label designed to contain 
the title is of similar type, but without the band of green. The 
title, however, is written above the label, which contains the 
first goshug (quatram). The rest of the page is occupied 
by an elaborate “all-over” pattern of interlaced gold lines 
centred upon one complete and three half hexagons: six lines 
of text (three quatrains) meander round these lines. The 
next leaf, which presumably bore similar decorations, is lost. 

B. Designs covering the centre panel. These are of three 
main classes: (1) geometrical, (2) free-hand repetitive 
designs, (5) pictorial representations more or lesa con- 
ventionalized. 

(1) Geometrical designs. There are six varieties :— 

(a) A simple repetitive design of gold lines in bands, similar 
to those on A. (1) but based on linked hexagons (alternately 
three complete and two plus two three-quarter hexagons) 
‘instead of squares; folios 8788", 

(b) A-similar but more open design of squares on their 
corners with connecting lines, with an intervening grille of 
diagonals parallel to the sides of the squares, eight complete 
squares arranged 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, with six half and four quarter- 
squares in the margin, the squares tinted contrasting colours 
and surmounted with gold motifs, the triangles in the margin 
similarly decorated; folios 167°-168*. 

_ (ec) Asimilar but more complicated repetitive design of 
eight-pointed stars with encircling lines, four complete and 
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four half stars to the page, with a cross with pointed arms 
between each four stars, the stars, crosses and intervening 
bands being tinted with two contrasting colours and left 
uncoloured respectively, and the former surmounted with 
small motifs in both metals ; folios 34°-35* and 38°39", 

(d) Asimilar design of six-pointed stars (five complete and 
two half stars) with hexagons (eight complete and twelve 
half hexagons) between them ; folios 47°—45" and 65°-66". 

(ec) A central band of two complete and two half diamonds 
joined by lines with six zig-zag lines above and six below, 
parallel to the sides of the diamonds, the diamonds and the 
spaces between the zig-zag lines being tinted in contrasting 
colours; folios 16-17", 20°21", 101°*—-102". 

(f) A central design in a square on its corner of an Arabic 
phrase in “ quadrangular Cufic ” script of the type illustrated 
in Bresnier’s Cours pratique et theorique de Langue Arabe 
(Alger, 1855), p. LD, surrounded by a network of lines in 
geometrical patterns, the spaces between them and the 
triangles in the margin being tinted in contrasting colours ; 
folios 95°96" and 163°-164". [In the latter case the phrase is 
Jc ‘Ali four times repeated, in the former two different 
pl ases which have so far resisted decipherment. | 

(2) Free-hand repetitive designs. There are three 
varieties -— 

(a) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage covering the whole 
field, two varieties, one on folios 44°45", the other on folios 
81*-82* and 109°—-110". 

(h) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage in one diamond- 
shaped mass in the centre with subsidiary masses in each 
corner, the edge of these being roughly parallel to the edges 
of the central design, three contrasting colours being used for 
the central mass, the corner masses and the background, two 
varieties very similar to one another, one on folios 50°-51", 
92°93", 121°-122*, and 133°-134*, the other on folios 69°—70", 
90°91", and 98*-99". 
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(c) A most curious and interesting design of conventional 
fohage with human and animal heads springing from it, the 
background green, the outlines gold and the foliage and 
heads uncoloured, This seems to have been a favourite 
Timurid theme. Examples will be found in :— 

(1) B.M. MS. Add. 27261, folio 10>. 

(2) MS. of about a.p. 1410, Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, 
plate 240, upper row, Schulz, op, cit., plate 35, bottom right- 
hand corner. 

(3) MS. dated a.p. 1456, Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 53. 

(4) MS. of end of fifteenth century a». Schulz, op. cit., 
plate 35 (less close). 

In the present case the design, which is identical in form 
on folios 14°—15", is a single panel four times repeated, the 
lower two panels being inverted. In the inner corner of each 
panel is a human head of Sino-Mongol appearance, full face, 
' and wearing a cap, cap to the centre; next come two half 
human heads, with caps, full face (making four similar heads 
for the whole design) with two wings springing from under 
the chin, which is pointed to the centre; next a wolf's head 
in profile, a bird's head in profile (cock or parrot ?) and a fish 
in profile, head to the centre ; next half a monster's head full 
face (the other half being eut off by the frame) a human 
head full face, and half a monster's head full face (making two 
complete faces for the whole design); next a wolf's head in 
profile, and a typical Chinese dragon's head, part profile 
part full face, both eyes being shown ; in the outer corner a 
human head with cap full face, chin to the centre. The 
triangles are coloured pink and decorated with gold scroll 
work. See Plate I. 

(3) Pictorial representations. There are three principal 
varieties :— 

(a) A highly conventionalized flower-pot in silhouette, 
two varieties, one decorated with two fishes in profile, head 
upwards on a metal background on folios 67* and 22°23", 
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the other without this decoration on a plain background on 
folios 9°—10*, 

(6) Several similar designs of which the central figure is a 
rose-bush with ten flowers on it :— 

(i) A single rose-bush, folios 86°87" (in the latter case 
two deer on a much smaller scale coloured mauve, are shown 
running up the trunk and five mauve or crimson birds sit in 
the branches.) 

(i) A rose-bush with a feathery plant at its foot, and two 
cypresses on a smaller scale beside it, folios 12°13". 

(iii) A rose-bush between two cypresses with a feathery 
plant at the foot, folio 25*. 

(iv) An exactly similar design except that the centre piece 
is not a rose-bush, but a conventionalized tall brown tree (! a 
pine or cedar) with a straight trunk dividing at the top into 
three curling branches with a few needle-like leaves, folio 24”. 

(¢) A highly conventionalized landscape, in the centre a 
bird's eye view of a hexagonal lake with a stream running 
through it, a meander pattern of Chinese appearance being 
repeated all over the surface. The subsidiary details vary :— 

(i) Two cypresses and a conventional flower-pot, on the 
surface of the lake three gold ducks, folio 3”, 

(ii) The same but five gold fishes instead of the ducks, 
folio 4". 

(ii) Three crimson shrubs and one faded green tree with 
a long trunk, on the lake two large white fish in profile, folio 
178” (the accompanying leaf is missing). 

C. Designs covering the margin. The basis in all cases 
except one 1s conventional floriated foliage. 

Two varieties of pure foliage occur. In one which appears 
on folios 27°—28*, 61°-62", T3*—T4', 84°—85", and 177° (accom- 
panying leaf missing) the triangles are coloured in contrast to 
the design, in the other on folios 105°—106" and 180°-L79* (from 
the different MS.) the triangles are obliterated by the design. 
Another variety has bodies of birds in flight, growing from the 
foliage, a design which appears also on folio 406° of B.M, 
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MS. Add. 27261, the triangles being coloured to contrast, 
folios 53°54" and 113°-114". 

In the remaining variety the scroll work though reminiscent 
of foliage resembles rather a Chinese conventionalized cloud 
design, the triangles being coloured to contrast, folios T7°—78*, 
117*-118 and 181"-170", A similar design is found on folio 
418" of B.M. MS. Add. 27261, reproduced in Martin, op. cit., 
vol, ii, plate 239, bottom right-hand corner. 

D. Decorations of the triangles and the margin of the inner 
frame only. ‘The spaces in question are tinted and in the case 
of one pair of leaves adorned with a spray of conventional 
foliage in gold, folios 58°-59", 111*-112*, 161"—L62", 

The quire consisting of folios 76-83 is unique in that both 
sides of the two outer leaves, 76 and 83, are decorated with 
conventional sprays of foliage in gold in the triangles. 

We now come to the text. The script is that variety of the 
“Uighur ” script which appears to have been used in Persia 
(including Afghanistan) in the fifteenth century A.D. It 
is only a little less removed from the prototype than the 
South Russian-Anatolian (?) variety represented by the 
MS. of the Makhzenu’l-Esrar from which extracts with a 
facsimile were published by M. Pavet de Courteille (op. cit.) 
and the MS. of the Hibatu'l-Haga‘iq published in facsimile 
by Nejib Eff. Asim (Constantinople, 1554 Turkish Civil Era). 
It closely resembles the script of the Bodleian MS. of the 
Bakhtiyar Nama and the Paris MS. of the Mi'raj Nama and 
Tezkere-i Evliyi published by M. Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 
Leroux, 1882, and Imprimerie Nationale, 1889-90 
respectively). 

The actual hand is particularly clear, symmetrical, and, of 
its kind, calligraphic, butthe alphabet is the most inconvenient 
ever tolerated by man. It contains no more than thirteen 
letters: three vowels-cum-semi-vowels (1) a, ¢; (2) i, 4, y+ 
(3) o, u, 6, i, w, and ten consonants, (4) 6, p, f; (5) ch, j; 
(6) t, d, dh, t, and d ; (7) s, sh, th, z, and z; (8) A, h, kA, gh, q, 
‘ayn; (9) kg; (10) 7; (11) m; (12); (18)r, In three 








of these cases the confusion is purely gratuitous; two signs 
which originally represented ¢ and d respectively are used 
indifferently for any letter in (6), two signs which originally 
represented s and z respectively are used indifferently for any 
letter in (7) and the diacritical marks which were originally 
used to distinguish y from &h and gh are here used nearly 
always over the medial or final letter representing this group 
and hardly ever over the initial. To add to our difficulties it 
is often hard to distinguish between (i) initial (1) and initial 
(8), (ii) final (9) and final (13), (iii) medial (7) and an undotted 
medial (8) and (iv) medial (6), medial wa/we and medial 
unjiin, On the other hand we do get some help, SA is nearly 
always distinguished by two subscript dots, and A, A, KA, 
and ‘ayn are frequently and gh (in Arabic words only) occasion- 
ally distinguished by writing the Arabic letters », Ot & 
and a respectively under the character representing them. 
Even with this intermittent help, however, conundrums 
constantly occur. It is not easy to recognize zulf ina word which 
at first sight looks like sulb, nor kafir in a word which mi ght 
just as well be kabir. Professor Barthold himself was so dis- 
concerted by the script that he read Bagir for faqir and failed 
to recognize the town of Yezd in “ Yast (?)”. I cannot 
therefore guarantee that in the texts transcribed below I 
have always made the right guess, In some cases, e.g. as 
between the Persian words pas and baz only personal pre- 
ference, or a second text in Arabic characters, can decide. 

In order to darken counsel as little as possible, I have gener- 
ally spelt all Arabic and Pérsian words with full diacritical 
marks, including those over long vowels, In the case of pure 
Turkish words I have been in considerable doubt whether 
to use the voiced consonants d, gq, 6, g, ete., or the unvoiced 
t, kp, gh, ete., particularly at the beginning of words, since 
we do not know to what extent these consonants had become 
voiced in the fifteenth century, In general I have attempted to 
follow the practice of the British Museum MS. Add, 7914 
(dated a.m. 914 — a.p, 1508-9) referred to below, as this seems. 
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likely to be the best guide; but that MS. is itself shaky in 
distinguishing between 5 and p and j and ch, and cannot 
distinguish between g and &. 

Similarly I have been in great doubt as to the extent to 
which “soft” or “ modified * vowels should be introduced 
into Arabic and Persian words. As the Dative of is is i> 
we may be sure that it was pronounced dunye, perhaps even 
diinye; but the form 3.52 shows that ‘"%3 was pro- 
nounced dushman not diishmen. I cannot, however, I fear hope 
to be entirely consistent since the practice of the period was 
probably fundamentally arbitrary and inconsistent. I have 
consistently refrained from using the “hard” Turkish i 
in non-Turkish words, other than those containing a “ hard ” 
guttural, except in the suffixes. 

It should perhaps be remarked that the practice of writing 
é/i in the first syllables of words as oi/ui, which prevailed in 
the earlier period in Chinese Turkestan, and still intermittently 
survived in that area as late as the fourteenth century a.p., 
is entirely unknown in our M8. 

In prose passages the text is written sixteen lines to the 
page, im verse generally eighteen half-couplets to the page. 
‘These figures do not, of course, hold for all the illuminated 





So much for the script, we now come to the contents of 
the texts. 

There are three dated colophons in the MS., as follows :— 

Folio 129%, 1. 5. 

Tamam boldi Siraju'l-Qulib kitabi. Qutlugh bolsun, Ti- 
rikh [ie, tarikh] sekiz wiz otuz bishde, Chichgan yil Rajab 
ayining yigirmi toqusida, Yer! shahrida Mansir Bakhshi 
batids.! 

“ Here ends the book Siraju'l-Quliib. May it be auspicious. 
Mansur Bakhshi wrote it in the town of Yezd on the 29th 


1 The form ia curious. Perhaps bititti * caused to ba written " should 
bo read, 
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of Rajab, an. 835, Mouse Year [= 29th November, a.p. 
1431}.” 

Folio 135”, 1. 8. 

Tamém boldi Mathala kitabi. Tirikh sekiz yiiz otuz bishde, 
Chichgan yil, Sha'ban ayining tértide Yezd shahrida Mir 
Jalal Dinning suhbatinda bu fagir Mangar Bakhshi bitids. 

Here ends the book Mathala (“ For example ”). This poor 
Mansiir Bakhehi, of the entourage of Mir Jalal[u'd-] Din, 
wrote it on the 4th of Sha‘ban a.m. 835, Mouse Year [= 4th 
December, ap. 1431]. 

Folio 178%, 1. 13. 

Tamam boldi Muhabbat Nama kitabi.  Qutlugh bolsun, 
Tirtkh sekiz yiiz otuz bishde, Chichgan yil, Rajab ayining 
alttsinda Yezd shahrinda Mir Jalal Din buyurghan iichiin 
bu fagir Mansir Bakhshi bitidi. 

“Here ends the book Muhabbat Nama, May it be 
auspicious ! This poor Mansur Bakhshi wrote it on the 6th of 
Rajab a.n. 835, Mouse Year [= 6th November, a.p. 1431] 
in the town of Yezd at the order of Mir Jalal[u'd-] Din.” 

It will be observed that the last colophon is dated about 
three weeks before the first, and it is on this fact that the main 
outline of the rearrangement of the disjecta membra of the 
MS. set out above is based, 

The retention in the date of the year of the old Turkish 
twelve-year cycle is to be noted. 

I regret that I have found no further information about 
the two personages mentioned in this colophon. If his own 
client can find no higher title for him than “ Mir”, Jalalu’d- 
Din is not likely to have been very important. Mansur 
was a bit of a poet and two quite good poems by him, trans- 
eribed from this MS., will be found in the Appendix. Both 
hames were very common at this period. 

As these colophons indicate, we have a MS. of distinctly 
mixed contents. With folio 174, the earliest surviving folio 
of the MS., we are plunged into the middle of a series of 
fifty moral maxims, the earliest one surviving being the eighth. 

SHAS. JANUARY 1928. 8 
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The moral level, however, cannot be described as particularly 
exalted, we commence :— 

“ 8th. The work which is rightly yours do well, in order that 
God, exalted be He, may make your work good among men. 

Sth. Be chaste (parhizgar) that you may be respected 
(‘azz)" . . . and so on. 

This section is followed by a few detached maxims of the 
Prophet on sumptuary questions and other similar matters. 
The whole ends on folio 159a with the colophon :—Katiw'l- 
fagir Mangsiir Bakhshi. 

Folio 159° is the title-page, described above, of the Muhabbat 

Nama. The text is, with the exception of the gap noted below, 
_ complete and covers the following folios: 159°, 160, after 
| which two folios containing approximately 36 couplets are 

’ missing, 161-169, 181, 171, and 178", ending with the colophon 
quoted above. Another text of this work by Khorezm 
written in a clear nasta‘lig hand and dated a.m. 916 is one of 
the items of B.M. M8, Add. 7914 and it is described at some 
length in Rieu’s Catalogue of Turkish MSS. in the B.M., 
page 290. The present text is very definitely superior to that 
of the later MS, In particular it omits the fourth Name 
in the latter MS. which is clearly spurious as it 1s in Persian 
(while the whole point of the work is that the author wrote it 
in response to his patron's request for a poetical composition 
in that patron’s own Turkish dialect), and raises the number 
of Namas to eleven as against the number ten mentioned in 
the Introduction. It also omits the Persian Mathnawi at the 
end, Elsewhere single couplets are omitted and other variant 
readings occur. One variant of some interest is in the first 
couplet of the poet's panegyric of his patron. Our MS. 
(folio 161°, Il. 4 and 5) reads :-— 

Ayaarslan yiireklig khan urughi. 
Kichik yashdin ulughlarning ulughi. 
Add. 7914 (folio 293°, L. 7) reads :— 
Zehi arslan yiirek Qongrat urughi, ete. 
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Qur MS. no doubt preserves the original reading, arslan 
yiirek is hardly grammatical ; Qongrat was probably intro- 
duced at a time when the identity of the Muhammad Khoja 
Beg addressed was beginning to be forgotten and a tribal 
name had to be inserted to give the necessary clue. 

The folio followimg 178 and containing the counterpart 
of the miniature on the verso of that folio is lost, but 1t seems 
probable that there next followed a short anthology of which 
folios 172, 182, 177, 175, and 173 are surviving leaves. Folios 
172 and 182 are consecutive and as they are both on pink 
paper it seems likely that they formed the centre of a quire. 
Folio 173, as its recto bears the text of a ghazal while its verso 
bears the title and commencement of a collection of qoshugs 
(quatrains) is likely to have followed the other leaves. The 
contents of these leaves which are reproduced in the Appendix 
are as follows :— 

(a) a ghazal and batt by Manstr Bakhshi and the latter part 
of a third poem by him. 

(b) three and a half ghazals by Lutfi. 

(c) two ghazals by Qambar ogilu. 

(@) one ghazal each by Qasim and Jauhari. 

(e) four quatrains of the type called goshug. 

Mansir Bakhshi is, of course, the scribe of our MS, 

Lutfi is a poet of whom something is known. An incomplete 
copy of his Divan is another of the items contained m B.M. 
Ms. Add. 7914, and a notice of him will be found in Rieu's 
Catalogue, p. 286. As he was personally known to Mir ‘Ali 
Shir Nawa'i he must have been alive after a.n. 844, and the 
present MS. was therefore written in his lifetime. The three 
complete poems, but not, unfortunately, the mcomplete one, 
appear also in Add. 7914, and, as is shown by the collation 
in the Appendix, there are substantial divergences between 
the two texts. 

I regret that I am not in a position to give any information 
regarding the other three poets mentioned. Their names do 
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not appear in Rieu’s Catalogue, and time did not permit me to 
make my way into the uncharted seas of Nawa'i's Majalisw'n- 
Nafa'is where the information may be forthcoming. 

The Qoshugs are of great terest. As far as I am aware, 
these are the only specimens surviving, but my researches 
have admittedly been incomplete and others may be known. 

The word goshug is translated by Pavet de Courteille 
[Dictionnaire Turo-Driental: Paris, Imprimerie Impériale, 
1870, p. 432] “a sort of poetic composition or drinking song 
sung according to the principles of the orghushtek ". He quotes 
three passages containing the word, two from the Abushga 

~*~ and one from the Babur-Nama. One describes someone a3 
\ not understanding the metre of the tuyug or even of the goshuy. 
| The same quotation is given by Radloff [Opyt ni, 640]. 
“The tuyug or tuyugh was a quatrain verse-form based on the 
old Turkish system of parmaq hisabi, i.e. counting the syllables 
but disregarding the quality of vowels. Twenty tujughs 
written by Qadi Burhanu’d-Din survive, see Gibb’s History 
of Poetry |London, Luzac and Co., 1900], vol. 1, 


, 211. 

Pa Pavet de Courteille [op. cit., p. 55, s.v. orghushiek] quotes 
a passage stating that the qoshug metre was ramal murabba* 
mahdhaf and giving a couplet in that metre, a catalectic 
tetrameter of the measure —— ——. As will be seen 
from the Appendix, however, our goshugs are trimeters, and 
appear to be rather of the “ parmag hisabt" nature than 
strictly metrical. 

The next part of the MS. in order of date is folios 2-129. 
The colophon on folio 129°, quoted above, gives the name 
as Siraju'l-Quliib, “ The Lamp of Hearts,” but mentions no 
author’s name. The work was no doubt translated from a 
foreign language, presumably Persian, possibly by Mansur 
Bakhshi himself. 

lt is a kind of catechism, dealing with various points of 
Moslem theology and eschatology, Each section is introduced 
by a short question, to which a reply, generally lengthy, is 
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given. The words suwal and jawab (“ Question” and 
“ Answer) are gilded, and so too are some names of 
prophets, holy personages, ete. The name of God hagg 
(or fengrt) ta‘ala is not gilded, but is normally put at the 
commencement of a new line, the remainder of the pre- 
ceding line being left blank or filled by one, or two, 
ornamental flourishes. 

As the beginning of the work is lost, the identity of the 
questioners (there was more than one since they say “ tell 
ws") cannot be determined. The respondent is Muhammad 
himself (see folio 104", |. 14, where a reply begins “ The Prophet 
peace be upon Him, said . . .”’). 

The title Siraju'l-Qulib is not uncommon. One, in the 
form of a catechism, is mentioned by Haji Khalfa, see Fluegel's 
ag (London, Oriental Translation Fund, ea vol. 1, 

Sty tb 5 ob de ul all cl». Another, 
or Sere the same work, atihoush the 50 words are 
different, is contained in B.M. MSS. Or. 1231 and Add, 23,581, 
see Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 17, where reference is made 
to a similar work, with a different commencement, at Vienna, 
see Fluegel, Vienna Catalogue, vol. iii, p. 453. 

The author of the work represented by the two B.M. MSS., 
of which Or. 123] is an ancient copy dated a.m, 925(a.p.1519), 
is given in the former MS. as Imam Abi Mansi Sa‘id ibn 
Muhammadi’l-Qattanu’l-Ghaznawi and in the latter as Imam 
Abi Nasr ibn 8a‘d ibn Muhammad, The title Ghaznawi 
indicates a connexion with the Turkish dynasty of Ghazna, 
and it is possible, indeed probable, that this Siraju'l-Qulib 
formed the foundation of our work, The order of sections is 
more or less the same and the contents of the various sections 
are more or less identical, but the translation is by no means 
close or exact and in particular the frequent Arabic quotations 
in the Persian text are completely omitted in the Turkish 
version. 

The following is a summary of the contents with references 
to the Persian text of Or, 1231, here designated P. ; in the first 
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two or three cases I have quoted the question in full, so as to 
give an idea of the general form. 

Folio 2", |. 1-14. The end of a description of the Throne 
of God = P. 10° middle—10", 1. 1. 

Folio 2", L 15, “ Tell us how many Prophets (payghambar) 
God created: how many were Apostles (mursal), and how 
many books came down from heaven to the Prophets ~ = 
FP; 10", L 2. 

Folio 4v, |. 2. “* Tell us who Azrayil is.” The reply includes 
an extract from the Prophet’s account of his journey to 
Heaven = P. 11’, L. 3. 

Folio 5’, 1. 14. “ Tell us who Munkar and Nakir are.” The 
reply includes an account of the interrogation of the dead= 
FP. 12", 1. 3. 

Folio 11°, L 15. An account of the Baitu'l-Ma‘mir = P. 
14”, 1. 7. 

Folio 13”, L. 6. An account of Jabal Qaf — P. 15%, L 4. 

Folio 16°, |. 8. Sur and Asrafil — P. 19*, 1. 1. 

Folio 18’, 1.2. The end of the world = P. 16*, |. 12. 

(Note that these two sections are in reverse order.) 

Folio 33°, k |. 3. The fastenings of the door of heaven and 
the lock (qujf), P. 20°, 1. 12. 

Folio 33°, |. 12. The key of heaven = P. 20°, |. 5. 

Folio 31°, lL. 2. The Prophet Yiinus = P. 20°, L. 9. 

Folio 28", 1. 2. The destruction of Pharaoh's host in the 
Red Sea = P, 26", 1. T. 

The order of P, is slightly different here. The end of this 
story 18 lost. 

Folio 32 starts near the beginning of the story of Suleiman. 
gar |. 1 = P. 28", 1. 5; the question is put in P. 27”, last line. 

Folio 37°, |. 6. The five beings who had no father or mother, 
but walked on the earth = P. 217, 1.2. The stories are those 
of (1) Adam and Eve (folio 37*, L 7); (2) the Prophet Salih’s 
camel (folio 39°, 1. 5); (3) the ram which Gabriel gave to the 
Prophet Isma‘il to be sacrified in his place (folio 40", |. 8); 
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and (4) Moses’ rod which became a serpent. The end of (5) 
and beginning of (4) are lost. 

Folio 43", 1, 5. A pious interpretation of the cries of various 
birds = P. 30°, 1. 9. 

Folio 44", 1, 9, The Baitu’l-Ma‘mir again = P. 30", I. 4. 

Folio 46°, 1. 4. The highest building in the world (i.e, the 
one built for Pharaoh by Haman !) = P. 31*, |. 6. 

Folio 48°, |. 4. The table sent down to the Prophet ‘Isa = 
P31" bi 

Folio 54", 1. 4, The visit of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, while still 
alive, to Paradise and Hell. Apparently not in P., the end 1s 
lost. 

Folio 58° commences in the middle of the story of the 
Prophet Jirjis which starts at P. 35*, L. 2. 

Folio 72°, 1, 9. The Prophet ‘Uzair (the father 40 years old, 
with a black beard, and the son 120 years old with a white 
beard) — P. 39”, 1. 10. 

Folio 75’, |. 7. Noah's flood and the fate of the sea on the 
Day of Resurrection = P. 33", |. T. 

Folio 78, 1. 13, Dhi'l-Kifl. Mentioned in P.'s table of 
contents, 2°, 1. 7, but apparently omitted from the text. 

Folio 83”, 1. 6. Speech of the Prophet ‘Isa in his mother’s 
womb. Not in P, ? 

Folio 84°, 1. 3. The rock which Moses struck = P. folio 49*, 
Le 

Folio 86", 1.1. The Ashaibu'r-Rass = P. 51", |. 4. 

Folio 91°, 1. 8. The Ashabu Ukhdiid = P. 53”, 1. 3. 

Folio 100°, 1. 1. The Prophet Ayyub. Not in P. { 

Folio 104*, 1, 10. Suleiman’s hidden sepulchre and Buliiqiya 
= P. 60°, 1. 10, This is the last section both in our MS. and 
in P, 

The Siraju’l-Qulib ends on folio 129°, the last folio of a 
quire, with the colophon quoted above. 

Folio 130 begins most abruptly but appears to be the 
beginning of the next work which is called the Mathala 
Kitabi, “the Book of For Example.” It starta: ‘ Do no 
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evil, for God, exalted be He, keeps you,” and then plunges 
into a series of sentences each of identical form. All, except 
the first, begin with the word mathald “ for example ” in gold 
and continue “if a man says . . . he is an infidel (kafir).” 

It ends on folio 135° with the colophon quoted above. 

Folio 156° is completely blank except for the frame, and the 
late Persian text, 

Folio 156° is not illuminated, but the whole of the text 
inscribed on it is in gold and is unusually large script. Were 
it not for the fact that it is undoubtedly the last and not 
the first page of a quire, folio 136 might have been regarded 
as the commencement of the MS. The text begins :— 

Fol. 136". 14 Al hamdu lillaht rabbi'l ‘dlamin * us-salatu 
us-salimu ‘ala *khairt khalgiht Muhammadin ‘wa dlihi 
ajymt'in. " Bilal kim bir neche “hikdyatlar Rahatul-Qulib 
'kitabidin ikhtiyar “gilip bitidir, and continues on the 
following pages. 

The introduction to this section of the MS. may be trans- 
lated as follows :-— 

“In the name of God etc. Know that certain stories 
selected from the book entitled Rahatu’l Qulib are written 
here ; also certain stories of prophets and sages, the questions 
put to the Prophet, upon Him be peace, by the king of the 
Yemen who came to him, and a few profitable words which 
the daughter of the King of China obtained by inquiry from 
the son of the King of the West have been collected and are 
written here in order that they may be profitable to those who 
read them. May it be that by the grace of God, exalted be He |, 
the book may be written to its end, if God, exalted be He I, 
pleases.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that this section of the MS. is a 
medley. It begins with the last item on the list -— 

“The maiden said * Who first in the world spilt innocent 
blood ?” The youth said, ‘ The first man in the world who 
spilt innocent blood was Qabil, who killed Habil, and their 
story is as follows...” 
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Folio 141", |. 8. The story of the Prophet Salih’s camel. 

Folio 144", 1. 15. “ The maiden said ‘ What are the two dead 
things which may be eaten (halal turur)?’ The prince said, 
‘ One is the fish, the other is the locust ( chekiirthe).’ ” 

A number of shorter questions follow, some in the nature 

‘of riddles rather than religious questions. 

Folio 145°, 1. 1. An anecdote of Loqman the sage. 

Folio 146°, l. 1. “ The Companion named Wahb ibn Munab- 
bih, may God be satisfied with him, says, ‘ In the Old Testa- 
ment I found twenty sayings which are wise.’"" The twenty 
are quoted. 

Folio 147", |. 3. ‘“‘Again the Prophet, peace be upon Him, 
says ‘There are twenty things which, : “Riss does them, 
alleviate poverty, distress and misery ' 

Folio 148, |. 1. “ The rules for eating food.” 

Folio 149", 1. 9. “ Aristotle the sage says that four things 
will make the eyes bright . . . and so on.” 

Folio 150°, 1. 6. “ Again a Companion named Khalid Walid 
relates that one of the kings of the people of the Yemen came 
into the presence of the Prophet, peace be upon Him, and said 
‘Oh Prophet of God, I have come to ask you a few questions 
and to learn’. The Prophet, peace be upon Him, said * Very 
good’, That person said ‘Oh Prophet of God, I seek to be 
wiser than the people’: '. The Prophet, peace be upon Him, 
said ‘Fear God* .. .”, and so on. 

Folio 153", 1.17. “ A Competiiins named ‘Amir-i Majniin (?) 
asked the Commander of the Faithful ‘Ali ‘Who is wise 
(sirek) tT" 2. .” 

Folio 155", |. 2. “ Again, they asked a sage named Yabya-1 
Mu‘id-i Razi, may the mercy of God be upon him.. .” 
and so the MS, ends in the middle of a story. 

There remain to be described only folios 179 and 180, which 
belong to a work not represented elsewhere in the MS. The 
script is the same, and the illuminations are clearly by the 
same hand, since the outline of the design which decorates 
the margins of one side of each leaf is identical with the 
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outline of the designs on foltos.105°-106* ; the colour scheme, 
however, is, a8 stated above, different, and it 1s therefore 
probable that the leaves belong to a different book. 

The text is continuous, but the two leaves in their present 
position are reversed, i.e. folio 180 precedes folio 179. The 
principal text is part of a Mitraj Nama which presents extra- 
ordinary coincidences with and divergencies from the text 
printed by Pavet de Courteille in his edition of the Paris 
“ Uighur" MS. [Miraidj-Nameh, Paris, Leroux, 1882], The 
surviving fragment commences in the middle of p. ¥a,1LT, 
of Pavet de Courteille’s text with the description of the 

\ Prophet's visit to the lake of Kauthar [Kevser], The first 
‘two sentences are almost word for word the same, the next 
contains the same sense in rather different words, and the 
next is identical, Our text then skips out a page and a half 
of the Paris text, rejoins it for a short time, and then departs 
once more and so on. The explanation of these phenomena is 
‘perhaps to be found in the fact that the four persons sitting 
» wtound Kauthar distributing the water are stated in our text 
' to be Muhammad, ‘Ali, Hasan, and Husain, while in the 
Paris text they are stated to be Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman, 
and ‘Ali: in other words our text is Shi'l, while the Paris 
text is Sunni. 

As the Prophet could hardly have visited Kauthar and 
found himself sitting beside it, the assumption is that the 
Sunni version is the origimal one. 

The text in the margin of the two unilluminated pages is 
even more interesting, as it belongs to a class of text hitherto 
unknown in “‘ Uighur” seript. It is part of a series of Arabic 
proverbs in gold, each proverb being followed by a paraphrase 
in Persian prose, and a Persian distich enlarging upon the 
theme. As may be imagined the decipherment of Arabic and 
Persian texts in this script was extremely difficult and I am 
much obliged to Mr. Fulton of the British Museum for his 
assistance. The full text will be found in the Appendix. 

This article is already too long and there is therefore no 
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space to enlarge further on the many interesting points raised 
by this MS. I should, however, like to make one or two 
observations on the dialect employed. In so far as the texta 
are native to the Yezd district and not imported from 
Turkistan (as the Muhabbat Nama presumably was) they have 
a fair claim to represent the fifteenth century ancestor of the 
Azerbaijani dialect.. The shibboleths which I have noticed 
point, as might be expected, to relationship with Kashgart’s 
Ghuzz group rather than his Tiirki group. “ White,” for 
instance, is aq not tiriing ; but the morphology is primitive 
rather than modern. Note, for instance, such forms as turur, 
tileben, aytmag “to say”, the future in ghay, gey and the 
imperative in ghil, gal. 

The poems of Qambar ogli contain one or two distinctively 
“ Western” forms like gilan (for gilghan), menum (for mening) 
and the verb eylemek. 

Some individual words are of particular interest. For 
instance sirek “ wise” is quoted by Radloff [Opyt iv, 702) 
from the Baraba dialect only, and chekiirtke “ locust " corne- 
sponds neither to Kashgari's chebiirke nor to Osmanli chegirge. 
No doubt a careful study would disclose many other points 
of interest. 

L should not like to close this paper without expressing to 
Dr. Barnett and Mr. Edwards of the British Museum my 
gratitude for the many kindnesses which I received from them 
in the course of my studies on the MS, 


(a) The shorter poems 
Folio 172", 1. 1. 
Lutfi 

Ay latafat bostini ichre serw-i khosh khirdm, 

Tapti rukhsaring giiliindin husn-i hagh-« itera. 
Ay yictingm kiinge okhshatsam, muwajjahdur dalil ; 

i haywan disem irningni, iriir ma la kalam. 

Bolsa diizakhta khayaling, tangr kéymeklik halal ; 

Bolmasa jannatta wading, jangha asayish haram. 
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Zar warag teg bolmisham simin sagaging shauqidin, 
Korki ne zard-u nizar ittt meni sauddyi kha. 


Wa'd-duhd wa'l-layl ogurmen yiiz-ii zulfungni kériip 
Kechti ‘umrum barcha-u wardim iriir bu subh-u sham, 
Garchi mahrim dur ragibing haggdin ozmazmen umid, 
Birdi kafirning muradin hirmegeymii bizge kam ; 
Itlaringtz birle boldit Lutfi yarim ishine, 
Jan gadamlari fidasi gilsalar ishni tamam. 

Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this ghazal at folio 
202* lines 11 following. The order here is 1, 2, 4, x, 3, 6, 5., 
v. T 1s absent, x is as follows :— 

Qamating tabi nihali dur labbing Kauthar suyu 
Yiiziing ol Atir-~« bihishti tuttt bu ‘ali magdam. 

The following variants occur : 

1. 2. giilindin for giiliindin. 

L. 4. aghkzingni (2?) for irningns. 

L. 5. tenge for fangha. 

Lo. sulfu niirengni for wiiz-ti cul fungni. 

1, 10. Lutfi ‘umri-e wardi for ‘umrum barcha-u wardim. 

Folio 172%, |. 16. 

Ay dyat-i rahmat yiiziingiiz shinida nazil 
Bolghay gacharing birle gachan mihr mugbul, 
Sizdin kerek Gkrense pari ddamilignt 
Yusuf daghi ta‘Tim kerek alsa’ shamiyil, 
Yalghuz men imezmen hausing bile giriftar 
Husnunggha iriir hitr-a malik jan bile mayil. 
Marit kiziing sihrim kérdi khajil oldi, 
Andin yashunub ikhtiydr atti jah-i Ball, 
Ol sack mu turur subha yagin yakhéd uzun ton 
Ya ghaliyadin dil-ii kéngiillerge salasil ? 
Jan mushafi stpéra bolur qayghuda her dam 
Haikal iligi boynuma tabuldi hamiyil. 
Hijringde tiler Lutfi qulung Gz ajaliné 
Sansiz kechtiren ‘umurdin ay dostni hagil. 

Apparatus Criticus, Or. 7914 has this ghazal at folio 
199° lines 4 following 1 in the order 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 6, 7. 

J. 6. turwr for wiir, 

Lo. dur for turvr, 

L. 11. jan omitted. 
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|. 12. boynuna for boynuma. 
1, 15. reads Higringde tiler her dam ajal Lutfi-yi meskin, 
l. 14. sinsiz for sansiz, 
Folio 172", |. 13. 
Tout fi sGza 
Sening tisrtik kocungge ne khabar bar ? 
Kim andin ‘agl-u jan-gha kiip khatar bar. 
Munayjim gqash-u kozung korgech aytur 
Kim oshbu ay bashinda fitnalar bar. 
Vashi kz bahri iizre képriikiing dur. 
Folio 182", 1, 1. 
Senge her neche kim mundin gqudhar bar. 
(iran gildi hécting ay teg yliziingde 
Qiran dur anda Gri kim nazar bar. 


Qada kelgende Lutfi éz halakin 
Tiler alningda kami bu gadar bar. 


Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this ghazal at folio 
175* lines 3 and following im the order 1, 3, 2, 4, 5. 
Line 5 reads Yolungda gash iriir kéz bakrina pul. 
|. 8 kim @ri for ari kim. 
1, 9. Kilgende for kelgende. 
|. 10. gdstngda for alningda. 
Folio 182°, 1. 6. 
Qambar aghli 
Kok ichinde sizleyin bir sauk-« dilber bolmaghay, 
Be re rae Senin: Coley. 
~ Bidleyin ag gaddi parka cif i jambar bolmaghay. 
Ghamza-yi ghammajingtz (1) leq tideyi nargis imez, 
f[ur)jra-yi tarraringiz (7) teg mushk-ts ‘anbar bolmaghey. 
Yanmaghaymen ‘ishgingizdin gar meni 
Bsn psy tuo hf eedmaa 
tir 
Stzge okhshish raudada bir hitr-i paikar Bolmaghay. 
Teky tekrar eyledim khub sirating majmii'asin 
heats mundin artug nirse az bar bolmaghay. 
Folio 182", 1. 1. 


Gar sening terking gilursam, ay dildrdmum meniim, 
Pas mening adim chiganda Ibn-i Qambar bolmaghay. 
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Qambar oghli 
Dhlbara zenjir-i culfung shana qilding ; qilmaghil 

Sad hazaran ‘aqili fitna gilding ; qilmaghil ! 

Chin kingiil shahrin musakhkhar gilding ; ay Tiirk-a khata (?),* 

Khittayt ma'mitrumit wayrdna gilding ; gilmaghil ! 
(fij-u (2) bakrayn oldt chashmim, hint dildin mauj orar, 

Qatra gatra ashkiimi dur-dana qilding ; qilmaghil ! 
Ashna qilding menge ‘ishq-i hagigint maja[r (%), 

‘Aqlum-t yekparagi paykana gilding ; qilmaghil ! 
Bi tahashshi jam-i may nish eyleding akhyar tle, 

Garchi sen bu shifdni rinddna gilding ; gilmaghil ! 
Sham‘-i rukhsaring gatinda yiiz tiimen parvana bar, 
Men da‘if-i yanghucht parvina gilding ; gilmaghil. 
Qambar oghlin bulbul-« dil qasda taksar ayleding, 

Gill yiiziingde sumbult dardana gilding ; gilmaghil ! 

Fol. 177". 

Qambar oghli 
Te kim? ol serw-i sali sumbulni giil bosh eyledi, 

Sad hazaran bulbuli gulshan madhish eyledt. 
Ghayrat ildiirmen ki sahhar (¢) ne ichiin Gpti labblarin, 

Baghruming gani mayi qumgdna teg josh eyled?. 

Her niche faryad idermen yad olur yad eylemez, 

Dilbari paymdn-shikan ‘ahdin faramiish eyledi. 
Yanmisham bashdin ayaqqa sham‘ teg ichi otina, 

Bilmezim (2) bu ‘tshg otin gaydin menge tosh eyledt, 
Qasd-i janim qildt dilbar nawak- michken (?) bile, 
Niche-kim nish ordi ol bu qgasda dil niish evledi. 
Yarumung agdim gashinda mah-i nau kordi felek, 

Shol sababdin dur hilal-i halga dar giish eyledi. 
Bulbul ayru tiishse giildin, lal olur hich sdézlemez ; 

Qambar oghlin yar firdgt bile * khamiish eyledi. 

Jauhari 
Qasda kéngliim ol sheker irnin tileb jan tarta dur. 
Arsulug bichdranit ya rizq ya gan tarta dur. 
Fol. 177". 
Diinyede men dur men-u (2) yalghuz kéngiil way ani ham. 
Zulfi wu hoz gashi her birt bir yan tarta dur. 

1 The odge of this folio is clipped and the last letter of this and other 
lines is partly or entirely lost. 

2 ‘The first letter of thia and some other lines is lost. 

* Text roods bayle, presumably in. error. 
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~ Khiish qashining yasint kirbik ogi birle kozt 

Garchi tisriik tiir kériingni yanglu esen tarta dur. 
Te khayali, keldi mihman kaz essiz muilbmanigha, 

Gah durr-i ‘Umman-u gah la‘l+ Badakhshan tarta dur. 
Ay kishi tartti mada in (sic) dilbarining alnida 

Hich neme layiq yoghidin Jauhari jan tarta dur. 

Tat fi 

Ghamzangiz khiint wu her dam kongliim ol yan tarta dur. 
Barmasam qashin chun meni gan tarta dur. 
Tat kicungdin ki dingha (?) niche yuz orsam ment, 

Kufr zar-i zulmile ol ne musulman tarta dur. 
Khak-i pay-i kim anga zulfi teger kip ihiiram, 

Ya meni topraq ya rizq-i parishan tarta dur. 
Alnida jan tarta durmen, te meger fiishgei gabul 

Hich nazar qilmaz bu miskin zar-i kim jan tarta dur. 
Qashlari yasin qolagga yitkiire tartar Koz. 


Fol. 175. 





Mangiir Bakhshi siz 
Ay khuday-i lam yazal, ay padshah-i 1a yazal, 
Barcha ‘alamning Khuddwandt? artirsen bi-zawal. 
Mithl-u mananding sening yogtur, yana bolghust yoq. 
Kimse okhshamaz senge perverdigar-i bi-mithal. 
Miilketingge yoq zawal, ay hayy-u qgayytim-u ahad, 
Khaliqu'l ‘arsh-w samawat, ay kerim-i bd-kamal. 
Ya ghiydth-al mustaghithin, barchagha faryad ras, 
‘4limu'l asrar-i ‘alam, ya ‘alim-i dhi'l jalal, 
Qudrating birle yaratting ‘arsh-u kiirst wu qalam. 
Hikmetingning dkmine yitmek turur ‘agl-u khayal. 
Jinn-u ins-u wahsh-u tayr-u miir-u mahi rizgini 
Yetkiirersen jumlagha qudrat bile bi gil-u qal. 
Kim ki ichti rahmating darydsidin bir jur‘ayt, 
Barcha ‘dlamdin munazzah boldi wu boldt zulal. 
Kim fana bold? muhabbat bahrina, jandin hkechib 
Wasiliyat miilkide bagi bolup tapti nawal. 
Kimge kim gilding nazar, hird-u hawadin boldi saf, 
Fol. 175”. 
_ Diinye-din kechdi, koriinme: kézige mal-u manal, 
Miilk-ii mal aulad-u gatundin munazzah gil kéngiil, 
Chiin hijab irmish senge hagq yolida ahl-w ‘ayal. 
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Mashiwallahdin (1) kongiil miilkint khali qilmaghan, 
‘4qibat mardiid olup tekti anga sansiz malal. 
Ya ilahi! ol irenlerning hagyi kim sidgila 
Wasl genjini tileben taptilar sendin wigal. 
Barcha mu'minlar gunahin gil kerem birle ‘afi, 
Hashr kiininde alargha birmegil sen infi'dl. 
Bu faqgir Mangiir bakhshining du‘asin qil qabial, 
Akjhiraita hagg Muhammad birle birg¢l uttisal. 
Bayt 
Sening darding menge ter mendin artug. 
Senge qul boldughum sultandin artug. 
Sening dhikringni aysam chol ichinde, 
Bolur ol chol menge bostandin artug. 
Fol. 173°. 


Alhsanu'l taqwimi_kdren chiin Ana'l-Hagg dimesiin. 

Pas nedin bartar oluptur Mansiir-i diwdnasi ! 
Sham'+ wahdat dur jamaling subbat-i riishan qilur. 

Qarshuda khosh khosh yanadur Saiyidiing parwanasi. 
Ay sanam! Tengring tichiin dardimgha qilghil charani, 

Ghamza ogini atip gilding yiirekke yarani. 
Ishwalar qilmaq bile baghrimnt para eyleding. 

Ne ziydn qilghay senge sorsang bu baghri parani ? 
Terk diinye tawba (?) gildim, ‘dshig oldum husnunga, 

Qildim erse men sening ay yiiziinge nazzarani. 
Ol kaghadh (?) teg iki yiizliig mudda‘ini, ay sanam, 

Bashint keagil qalam teg. Sortayin (1) men gharanf. 
Qasim-i bichara ger dlse ishigingde, bigim, 

Oz qulung birle kitergil sen oshol bichdrani. 
Fol, 175". 

Qoshuglar 
Te kéngiil ol bt-wafa aliginde dur. 
Jan qusht dayim jafa iliginde dur. 
Nola? Iligin goysa gasda kingliime, 
Aning iichiin kim dawé iliginde dur. 


Ker chaman ichre khirdmin boyle ; 
Gulshani qilghil mu‘attar boyle , 
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‘Andalib-u hiirni gilghil khayil ; 
Birni oyan-u birmi katit koyile. 


Iki chashmim bir birt rukhsari dur, 
Her (?) chamanda fitnay-i rukhedri dur, 
Te sanagdin (1) almasini kirgeli 
Akhratingdin chitin bihi rukhsarl dur. 
Te kéngiilge saldi dilhar mihrint ; 
Mihriime qild? siydda mihrint. 


Ol gamar teg yiizii, zuhra teq jafa, 
Munfa‘il gildi felekning mihrini. 


(b) The Arabic and Persian texts in the margins 
of folios 180° and 179° 
Bayt 
Her ki bar hag buwad bd ard-u-jahan 
Hasil Grad 6a jumlag-< a‘rad. 
Pas dar wartha-yi halak aftad' 
An ki az rah-i hagg kunad irad. 
Tisa‘a thamaniin 
Idha amlagtum (!) fa-tijirii wallAhi bi’s-sadaqati 
Sadaga sabab-i ziyddat-i mal ast wa sa‘adat-i hal ast wa her 
kt sadaga dihad tuwanger ast wa hal-i farahat. 
Bayt 
Hich chizi ma-dain tu chiin sadaga 
fast az i mal chahra pisht 
U rasdnad kasin ba-istighna 
U rahanad sarranj-i (2) darwishi. 
Tis'in 


Man lina ‘iiduhu kathurat : 








} Ar narm bashad wa siydsat ba-wayt Om io marasim-a 
adab-ra muhmal gudkarad sar dastin-i @ kardan kashi (1) 
kunand wa tra hurmat na darand wa ba murdd-< i na rawand. 






* Sic hore and in the Persian prose translation of Proverb 9% for uftad. 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928, 9 
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Bayt 
Her ki ba Inhtaran kunad narm 
Manad andar baliyat-1 tahan 
Na na andash (?) ba dasti hardan* 
Na barandash ba-wajib-i jfirman. 
Thda tis‘tn 
Qalbu’l ahmagi fi fammihi 
Her chi dil-i ahmagq bashad ba-zabin bi-giyad wa khalg-ra 
az srr-i khigh wbha karda nad, 
Bayt 
Her ki ti hast ba hamagat juft 
Jaygih-i dilash dahan- vay ast 
Her chi darad zi nik-u bad dar dil 
An hama ber sar-i zabdn-i vay ast. 
Ithna-tis'in 
Lisinu’) ‘agili fi galbihi 
Her ki kiirad bashad sirri khish dar dil nigah da@rad wa ba 
Bayt 


Her ki & hast ba-kamal wu khirad 
Hast panhdn zabin-t @ dar dil 
Na shawad hich sirr+ G payda 
Na buwad hich quft-< i bat. 
Thalatha-tis in 
Her ki ‘inan ba-dast-+ amal dihad wa bar mojiba hawa-n 
nafs rawad cid bashad ki dar mughar- halal: aftad. 
Bayt 
Dar hama karha ba-quftt hawa 
Her ki bi-dihad ‘inan ba-dast+ amal 
Bim bashad ki dn amal nagah 
Andar andazaidagh bi-ja-yi ajal. 
Arba‘a-tis‘in 


t ‘The reading is uncertain owing to worm-holes. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ASVAGHOSA'S 
SAUNDARA-NANDA 
The text of Aévaghoga’s Saundara-nanda ! has been rather 
less worked over than that of the Buddha-carita: and is, 
indeed, to begin with, in a much better condition. The 
following note is a contribution towards clearing up passages 


in which there is room for conjecture. I must apologize if 
inaccessibility of ean of reference has led to my repeating 
suggestions made by other scholars. 


I, 54, d—dlanam bahuédlindm, editor (from variants in 
P.L.M. and P.M.). Read dstha@nam “ audience-hall”. (Cf. 
anartiam in ¢. 

Il, 28, d.—+ratrisatran aviwapal. rdirisairiin is an obvious 
conjecture; but perhaps A. used rafritrasan in sense of 
ratricaran, Cf. Amara-k®. carisnu jahgamacaram trasam, ete. 

IV, 3, e.—diptya ca manena ca bhaminiti. Clearly bhdmena 
in much the same sense as diptyd. M@na is disposed of in a, b. 

IV, 4, ¢. — svakuloditena. Inapplicable. Probably 
sakaloditena, with the usual play on kala. 

IV, 14, ¢.—wnisvasavatena ca darpanasya cikitsayitva 
nyaghana nandak. The corruption cik° destroys the central 
incident. Read kitiwic chucitvam “ he spoilt the clearness of 
the mirror”. Raghu-v°. VII, 68 (possibly a reminiscence) 
suggests jaenend for vatena. 

IV, 16, ¢.—patréngulim, Read patrdiijalim. 

VI, 43, b.—svasthah phalasthah. svastho'phalasthah seems 
| Inevitable. 
| VU, 20, ¢—éaktah. Read saktah: “he is not attached 
(to the senses) as Iam”. The two words are almost inter- 
changeable; cf. Buddha-car®, III, 50, VI, 18, ete. 

VII, 35, a.—vacanena haranti varnand, Read valguna. 
* Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, Calcutta (Bibliotheca Indica), 1910. 
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Haranti “charm”, a:6 :: ¢:d. Cf. Bhartrhari, Srig’, 60, which 
practically quotes ¢, d. 

IX, 34, c.—keravan, Read balavan. Cf. 8. XV, 60. 

A, 3, d.—malam jale stdhur ivojjihirsuh. Read magnam. 

AL, 51, 6.—diimatam yon mumirsatim. P.M. himatavat, 
The latter suggests tha fdvan mumitirsataém (in contrast to 
patatam svargad of c,d). For devdnta read devdita in d. 

AD, 3.—parihdsasamo. Read “saho. 

XI, 22, e.—savivegah. Read sariwedah, anticipating 
soviet. 


AIV, 48, ¢.—Aystodaka gaur iva sasyamadhyat, i.e. the animal 


drawing up water strays into the crops? But I would suggest 
kystodgata “ straying into the cultivated field", For ud- in 
this sense cf, wt patha, 

AVI, 38, d.lokapravytté ca ratih ksama ca. Read “pravpttiv 
aratih, 

XVUL, 5, a.—eikirsuh. Read titirsuh (eik? occurs, in place, 

im 5). 7 

XVII, 36, a, b. — unmilitasyipi janasya madhye 
nimilitasydpi tathawa caksuh, This is one of two Instances in 
the text of A. of a harsh use of madhye in a predicative sense 
without a verb. The other is Buddha-car®. [V; 91, mahdtmyar 
nacatanmadhye. Both disappear with the correction to manye, 
w word intrinsically appropriate and common in. the 
Ramayana, which has great influence over A. 


ity tasted C. W. GURNER, LCs. 
MYMENSINGH. 
Augun, FORT. 
AMITRAGHATA 


“The son and successor of Candragupta Maurya is known 
to Buddhist lore by the name of Bindusdra!; the Purinic 


A, The names beginning or ending with bindu seem to present an extra. 


ordinary difficulty, inasmuch as the ordinary sense of the word, viz. “‘a drop ", 
does not seam to fit here. Ajobindu, king of the Sanvira, in the Koutiliga, 
i, 8, looks suspiciously like Ajabancdhu in tho Kasih on P. iv, 1, 96 (ef. 


VOJ. xxviii, 24) But we find Kudobindy, Kusurvhindu, Traahindy 
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forms Nandasira and Bhadrasdra are probably quite valueless 
attempts to explain, in one way or other, a name which was 
unintelligible to the composers of the Puranas. But the 
Greeks knew nothing of either of these names. They called 
him by a name which has been retransliterated into Sanskrit 
us dmitraghdta “the slayer of foes“, which, on the other hand, 
does not occur in Hindu lore, For it is only a guess that the 
word amitraghata in the Bhasya on Panini iii, 2. 88, is quoted 
with reference to the ruler of Pataliputra.' If, however, it is in 
reality not a name but a title, it certainly gains some support 
from the expression amitrandm hanta used among the titles 
bestowed upon the king at the Rajasiiya; cf. Aitareya 
Brihmana, viii, 19, ete. 

Since the time of Lassen * and Weber 7 it seems to have been 
taken for granted that the Sanskrit equivalent of the Greek 
hame should be Amitraghata and nothing else.* And this has 
been considered so obvious that no one has even taken the 
care to sift the Greek evidence, scanty as it is. When dealt 
with, however, it seems to point in another direction. 

A mitraghata is the retransliteration of the form ‘Aperpoydrys 
found in a passage of the work of Athenwns,* a well-known 
author belonging to the early third century a.p. He tells the 
well-known story of how this Indian monarch wanted to 
purchase from the then king of Syria ® sweet wine, figs, and 


Deihindy, Sasahindu, and, on the other hand, Hindundtha, Sindumaii, 
Hindurekhs, Fiindusena, ote. Sometimes bindy (like indu, with which it has, 
of course, no etymological connexion) may mean“ the moon “, though the 
dictionaries do not seem to give this sense ; of. Bindudeva asa name of Siva. 

* Cf CHT, val. i, p. 405, 

* Indische Altertumsbunde,® jj, 29-2. 

* Indiache Studien, xiii, 331, 

* Only after thia had gone to print I became aware of the remarks 
by Fleet, JAS. 1909, Pp. 24, 426 sq., which are mainly quite oorreet. 
The contradictory opinion of Professor Keith, ibid., 1909, p. 493 aq., is not 
— Well founded and contains OMe apparcnt mistakes, 

‘ xiv, 67, 

" Either Seleweus I (d. 280 4.0.) ar his successor, Antiochus I (2a9- 
261 B.c.), Concerning this there is a slight discrepancy in the CHI, vol. i, 
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a philosopher. The story may have seemed witty to the 
Greeks as branding the utter insipidity and lack of decorum 
of the barbarians; but, as already Lassen ! remarked, it can 
scarcely be true. However, we are not concerned with that 
here. It is, I believe, generally assumed that Athenwus 
got his story from the recollections of Déimachus, the envoy 
of the Syrian king to the court of Pataliputra. Thus the 
form of the name originating from Déimachus would be 
'Auirpaxdrns = Amitraghata, This, however, is obviously 
very uncertain. 

But a writer of greater authority than Athenwus and living 
some two and a half centuries before him has left us another 
form of the name of this Indian king, Strabo in one passage * 
tells us the following: éwdud@yncav perv yap eis ta 
TladipPobpa, ¢ pev Meyaobeérys apaos Lavdpoxorrov, 
6 8 Anipayos wpos ‘AAArrpoyadny Tor éxelvow vier KaTa 
apecpeiov, Here we have the oldest form of the name 
attested, viz. “AAdrpoyaéys* But at any time the 
reading AAAITPO*° could of course arise out of 
AMITPO*, and we have consequently to presuppose as the 
oldest form preserved by Greek literature ‘Apitpoyadys. 

But this “Aperpoyadys can searcely render a Sanskrit 
Amitraghdta, As has been suggested already long ago, it is 
far more easily explained out of a form Amiftrakhada. 
Sufficient stress, in my opinion, has not been laid on the fact 
that amitrakhddd is an epithet of Indra in RV. x, 152, 1 :— 

Sasd itthd mahin asy amitrakhadé ddbhutah | 
na ydsya hanydte sdkha nd jiyate kidd cand || 

For the great god not only hunts down and kills (han) foes 
and friends, he even chews them, crushes them completely 
(khad) just as Dante makes the Prince of Darkness crush 
between his teeth the disciple who betrayed Jesus and the 


! Loe, cit., ii, 223. 

2 ii, 1,0 (C. 70); ed. Kramer, vol. i, p. 100. 

* By a strange coincidence Lassen, loc. cit. ii, p. 222, n. 7, and the 
CHI, vol. i, p. 495, n. 1, have both tho slightly misspelt form 
* Adder poyddoe. 
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murderers of Cesar, In the same sense he is the vrtral:hadd 
“the crusher of fiends (vrtrdni) " in RY.. ii, 45, 2 and 51, 9: 
and the same epithet, in RV., x, 65, 10, is bestowed upon 
Brhaspati, the purohita, who accompanies Indra, his king and 
protector, in the battles and hurls down the fiends by his 
magic and powerful incantations. And, to keep only to the 
ftqveda, in vi, 65, 1, Sarasvati, a mighty goddess, is said to 
have totally crushed the Pani (@eakhdda . . . panim), the 
niggardly barbarian who does not bring sacrifice to the gods 
of the Aryans. 

Indra, the king of the gods, is the prototype of the earthly 
monarch. Just as Indra chews, crushes, annihilates his foes, 
so does his earthly counterpart, the king, an idea which is, 
of course, not foreien to the post-Vedic literature either. In 
face of this, and as the oldest Greek form of the name 
undoubtedly points to Amitrakhada, I venture to think that 
this—and not Almitraghtia—should be the title of 
Candragupta’s son. Thus he was known as Bindusira, 
“the annihilator of his foes.” But of his warlike exploits 
we unfortunately know nothing.! 

Jan. CHARPENTIER. 
DATE OF THE SUBHASITAVALI 

Dr. 8. K. De’s note on the Subhdsitavali (ante, pp. 471-7) 
calls forth a few queries before we can accept his con- 
tention, The date a.p. 1160 (= 4260 Kalivuga era) cited in 
the Tikdsarvasa of Sarvananda (p. 91) is not his own, but 
that of a contemporary work named (Ganitactidamanit by 
Srinivasa, whom he quotes as his authority : halisandhydyah 
khasamaya-kara-kyta-varséni. Sarviananda refers to this 
date as idanim .. . bhitani (recently past); his work must 

* The article, by Professor Gawrolski, in the Rocrak Orjentaliatyceny, 
ii (1925), p. 21 seq., on Bindusira and his suggested conquests is an able poece 
of work, but wholly hypothetical. Jain evidence—if so it can be styled— 
rather pointa to Candragupta having conquered the South. However, 


nothing but finds of inscriptions older than those of Adoka will throw light 
n this dark period of Indian history. 
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therefore have been written soon after, say, within a 
decade or two after a.p. 1160. This only improves Dr. De’s 
position, for, relying on a single reference in Sarvananda, 
the learned Doctor was inclined in rather a sweeping manner 
to consider all later verses in the Subhasitdvali as interpola- 
tions, and was forced to place the date of the work itself 
within a period of not more than a decade (a.p, 1150-60) at 
the greatest possible stretch, though Sarvananda was citing 
the Kasmirian from far-off Bengal. The learned Professor 
ignores the most pertinent fact bearing on the question : 
besides the compiler of the Subhdsitdvali, there was another 
Vallabhadeva, of whom no less than seventeen verses are 
given in this Subjasitavali, and eight of these verses are in 
arya metre, like the verse cited in the Tikdsarvasva. This 
earlier Vallabhadeva is also cited in the Saduktikarnamrta 
(the arya verse No. 481 of the Subhdsitdveli, for instance, is 
given in the Skm. under Vallabhadeva). The Siragadhara- 
paddhaty has seven verses, all in ary metre, ascribed to 
Vallabhadeva, none of which are to be found in the SubAd- 
sitdvali (Peterson's Intr., p. 113), This latter fact is important, 
as showing that the printed SuiAdsitdavali does not exhaust 
the verses of Vallabhadeva. Moreover, in the newly published 
commentary of the Nitivakyamyta (Bombay, 1923) a good many 
verses, mostly very well known, are ascribed to Vallabhadeva. 
Thus the famous verses beginning udyamena hi siddhyanti 
(p. 19 of the Niti.), wdyoginam purusasimham (ib., p. 312), 
and simio vyakaranasya (ib., p. 397) are ascribed to him. Only 
a few of them are, given either anonymously (vide Nos. 458 

2803, and 2894) or under a different name (vide No. 507, 
ascribed here to Vikramaditya) in the Subhdsitavali. One of 
his verses, guudndm eva daurjanydt, ete. (p. 114 of Nizi,), 
reappears in the Advyaprakasa (Ullasa X); this would place 
Vallabhadeva earlier still (say about a.p. 1000). He may, 
therefore, be identical with the famous commentator, as 
Peterson surmised (Subh. Intr., p. 114). Sarvananda’s 
reference to him as an authority also presupposes a fair distance 
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of time between them. One of the arya verses of this Valla- 
bhadeva (No. 150 of the Subh.) modestly observes how bad 
verses tum into subhdsitas when read at leisure: avasara- 
pathitam, ete, It is, therefore, quite probable that this earlier 
Vallabhadeva composed (cf. the word racita used in the 
Yikdsarv,) a book of verses named Subhdsitavali, probably 
in the Gryd metre, quite distinct from the anthology before us, 
It is to this earlier work that Sarvananda evidently refers, 
and the later anthologies borrow its verses quite independently, 
with all the possible errors common to such works. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to mark as interpolations the verses of 
sti-Baka or to question the identity of Jonaraja, For there 
are several other verses of the Subh. which have to be similarly 
dealt with before we can accept Dr. De’s date. Verses Nos, 1980 
and 1981, given anonymously, are from the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva, a distinctly late writer. No. 27 is from the 
Arisnakarnimria of Bilvamangala, and No. 2540 is from 
Srivara’s Rajatarangini. Besides, no work quoting Sriharsa, 
the author of the Naisadhiya, can prima facie be placed before 
A.D. 1200. The printed Subh. not only cites Sriharsa 
extensively, but gives an interesting anonymous verse on 
the literary humbugs who dabble in his Khandana ' : 
sana yam Khandakhalyam patha, ete. (line 3 of verse No, 2384 
of the SubA.). The abstruse philosophical work of Sriharea 
must, therefore, have attained a sufficient celebrity to be the 
theme of such popular verses of a poet, who again was evidently 
~ far removed from the time of the compiler to be traced 


D. C. Baarracuaryya. 


NOTE ON A NEW TAXILA INSCRIPTION 
During his excavations at Taxila in January and March, 
1927, Sir John Marshall has again unearthed some interesting 
remains, comprising several Kharoshthi inscriptions. One 
' Khandokhadya is also the name of a famous astronomical work of 


Brahmagupta, 


+ 
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of these records is of some importance, and we again have to 
record an increase in our indebtedness to Sir John for his 
masterly excavations. 

The mscription has been found on a silver vase of duck 
shape, Someaksharas may have disappeared in the beginning 
and there is an effaced portion in the middle; in other 
respects the state of preservation seems to be good. Sir John 
has been good enough to send me a cast and some photographs, 
from which I derive my reading. 

What remams can be read with comparative certainty 
as ka 1 100 20 20 20 20 10 1 maharaja . . . [sa] putrasa Jihoni- 
kasa Cukhsasa kshatrapasa, 

I am not in a position to decide whether something is 


© mussing before the mitial fa, If there should prove to be 


enough room left for four aksharas we might restore 
_[samwatsara)f{e]; if not, ka is perhaps an abbreviation for 
kale, though that would be unexampled in Kharoshthi 
inscriptions. 

The defaced portion seems to have contained stx aksharas. 
The first one seems to have been bira and the fourth one ni. 
With some confidence I therefore restore this portion as 
bhrata-Maniqulasa, 

This record teaches us that Jihonika, ie. the ruler whom 
we knew from coins as Jihonia, Zeionises, the son of Manigula, 
was kshatrapa in Cukhsa, and not, as has sometimes been 
stated, in Pushkalavati. Cukhsa, which also occurs on the 
Taxila copper plate of the year 78, has been identified by 
Sir Aurel Stein with the modern Chachh, and the government 
charge of Cukhsa must have comprised Taxila. 

We further learn that Jihonika’s father, Manigula, was the 
brother of some mahdraja, Now this new record is so little 
removed from the Khalatse inscription of the year 187 in. 
time that it seems allowed to think of the same ruler in both 
records, the more so because the title maharaja is only applied 
to quite few rulers in Kharoshthi records of the same period. 
In the Khalatse inscription the mahdrija’s name is fiVen as 
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Uvimakav[thisa], which can hardly mean anything else than 
the common Wima Kathphiéa (or, Kaphthisa), the well- 
known Kushina ruler, The designation maheraja-bhrata is 
well-known from coins of the predecessors of the Kushanas, 
and as the succession not infrequently went from a ruler 
to his brother, and further to the brother's son, the new 
inscription seems to imply that in the year 191 of the old 
Saka era, i.e, according to my reckoning! in ap, 103-4, 
Jihonika, the kshatrapa* of the Taxila country, had some 
claim to the position as maharaja, which was held four years 
previously by Wima Kadphises. Whether Manigula was 
the brother of Wima Kadphises or of an unknown successor 
of his we cannot say. It seems, however, necessary to infer 
that Wima Kadphises was no more alive and that Jihonika 
had set up as a practically independent ruler in Taxila. 

This would mean a weakening of the strength and unity 
of the Kushina empire, and in this connexion it is worth 
While bearing in mind that Wima Kadphises does not seem 
to have paid so much attention to his Indian dominions a5 
his predecessor. Chinese accounte state that he ruled through 
4 viceroy, and the Indianization of the names and titles of 
the oldest of the Western Kshatrapas, his governors, and the 
usé of the Vikrama era in Mathura even before his accession 
point to an increasing influence of national Indian elements, 

At all events we have no information to the effect that 
there was a Kushina emperor between Wima Kadphises 
and Kanishka, and if Sir John Marshall is right in assuming 
an interval between these two kings, the Jihonika inscription 
would belong to this interval, when there was no supreme 
ruler and individual governors claimed independent power. 

The final outcome of this state of things was a new great 
expansion of Scythian power. The Sakas of India and of 
Turkestan joined hands, and a chief of the latter country, 
the famous ish 





hanishka, became the leader of a great expedition, 





' Cf Acta Orientalia, v, pp. 31 f. 
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through which the empire was extended eastwards to Eastern 
India? 

It is perhaps possible to interpret this development to 
mean that the Saka chiefs could not easily agree to submit 
to a suzerain among those who had already entered on the 
Indian stage, and that an energetic person like Kanishka, 
who had grown up outside of India, experienced little difficulty 
in pushing aside those who might have claimed the leading 
position in the empire. And he seems to have acted quickly 
and energetically. Already, in the first year of his era,* 
we find him on the north-western frontier of India, and two 
years later in Sarnath. And soon he was the recognized ruler 
of the whole Kushina empire, both in India and in Turkestan, 

It is curious to see how the history of the Sakas in India 
repeats ttself. 

The inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital imtroduces 
us to several Saka chiefs, gathered at Mathur’, and one of 
them, the local kshatrapa Sodisa, dedicates the ground 
on which they had been encamped to a Buddhist monastery, 
the Guhavihara, 

The former king of kings seems to have died during the 
expedition connected with these camps at Mathura. For 
in 1. 13 of the chief inscription I read Mudi-éri-raya saspa 
abhusavita, where Muli seems to be the same name as Joga, 
cf, Sudasa for Soddsa, and the intervocalic & of the name 
Mevaki in the capital inscriptions. In abhusavita I see the 
gerund of a denominative of Skr. uésava +- abhi, and explain 
the passage as teferring to funeral solemnities after the death 
of the king of kings, at which his horse, in Scythian fashion, 
was interred or cremated together with the king's corpse. 

Now the Mathura inscriptions twice mention a yuvaraja 
Kharaosta, who has been identified with a kshatrapa 
Kharahostes, the son of Arta or Orta, whois known from coins. 
The inscriptions have usually been interpreted to state that 

t Cf. Acta Orientalia, vi, pp. 03 ff. 
1 The Kanishka casket is, so far as I can see, dated sem J. 
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Sharaosta was the son of Ayasi Komusa, the chief queen of 
Sodiisa’s father, the mahakshatrapa Rajula, and consequently 
a half-brother of Sodasa. It has not, however, proved possible 
to interpret hia title ywverdja in a satisfactory way, for the 
person entitled to be styled ywrardja in the province of the 
mahakshatrapa Rajula would naturally be his son Sodisa, 
It is a priori likely that the ywvardja was something more 
than the heir of a mahdkshatrapa, 

Now the reading Ayasia Komusaa in the first line of the 
Mathura inscription, is, in my opmion, unwarranted. We 
must, I think, read Ayasia Kamuia, The same Kamuia, 
in the form Aamuto, is found under the words Kharaosto 
yuvaraya in inseription EK, where I take it to be a designation 
of Kharaosta. If we bear in mind that m becomes Fil, 1.€. 
mm, in the dialect of the Kharoshthi Dhammapada, and that 
u is used for Skr. o in the name Sudasa, it becomes possible 
to explain Kamuia as corresponding to Skr. Kambojika, and, 
at all events, it seems clear that Rajula’s chiof queen was a 
Kamuia, just as was the case with Kharaosta, Such 
designations are naturally inherited from the father and not 
fom the mother, and I draw the inference that Ayasia was 
the daughter of Kharaosta. The latter was evidently a person 
of some consequence. He had two brothers, the kumdra 
Khalamasa and the youngest brother ‘Maja, and he is 
mentioned twice in the inscriptions, and in such a way that 
his name catches the eye, He can scarcely have been a young 
boy. Ayasia Kamuia, on the other hand, cannot have been an 
old lady. Her mother and her paternal grandmother both 
participate in the donations recorded in the imscriptions. 
And the word dhitra standing between Ayasia Kamuia and 
Tlaraogasa yuvaraia can hardly be an instrumental, because 
the akshara fra has the shape which regularly denotes.an old 
uncompound intarvocalic ¢ in these records. 

_My interpretation is, therefore, to the following effect : 
Moga, the king of kings, was dead, but there was a yuraraja, 
Kharaosta, who had certain claims to the position. He was 
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not the son of Moga, for his coin legends show that his father’s 
name was Arta or Orta. If we bear in mind the fact that the 
succession sometimes passed to a brother and, further, to a 
brother's son, it becomes likely that Arta was a brother of 
Moga, and if Kharaosta was a Kambojika, we should perhaps 
draw the inference that Moga himself was descended from the 
old Sakas of Ki-pin and not directly from those Saka chiefs 
who originally came to Sindh from Seistin. After the over- 
throw of the Sakas in Malaya by Vikramaditya, the centre of 
the Indian Saka empire was transferred to the Panjab, and 
northern chiefs took the lead. 

Kharaosta was not successful in claiming the Imperial 
position. The Saka kshatrapas could not agree to submit to 
him as their suzerain, though there had arisen a common 
danger in the north-west through the advance of the Parthian 
Azes towards the Indus, The kshatrapa of Mathura married 
Kharaosta’s daughter, more in order to strengthen his own 
position than to embrace the case of his father-in-law. The 
Saka chiefs could not, however, apree about the selection of a 
king of kings. The most powerful ones, the kshatrapas. of 
Taxila and Mathura, set up as mahakahatrapas, a title which 
is found for the first time on the Lion Capital, and which, 
in my opinion, was not introduced before Moga’s death, 

That meant a distinct weakening of the unity within the 
Saka realm, the strength of the empire was declining, and 
gradually the Sakas were ousted by the Parthians. 

It did not, however, last long before the Saka empire was 
re-established by a northern chief, Kujila Kadphises, whose 
name seems to be found for the first time, as the erjhuna 
Kapa, in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the year 103. The 
old dominions were again brought under Saka rule by him 
and his son Wima Kadphises. 

When the latter died, between the years 187 and 191, a 
new disintegration of Saka power seems to have set in. And, 
again, new strength came from outside, when Kanishka 
entered on the Indian stage. 
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I know that much of this is hypothetical, and I should 
cordially welcome any criticism, which might be utilized in the 
forthcoming edition of Kharoshthi inscriptions in the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Indicarum, 

Sten Konow. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES 
(1) GIR-PAD-DU = kursinnu “leg bone, leg”, esimtu 
“ bone “ 

The Semitic equivalent of the well-known Sumerian 
word gir-pad-du (var. da) has not been determined, 
although it is certain that the word means “ bone”, of both 
humans and animals. The suggestion has been made by 
Fossey and Ungnad! that the Semitic is esmati, general term 
for human bones, plural of esmitu,? essimtu,? esmitum,? 
esentu,® esittu.’ The singular ia employed aa collective in all 
the known passages. The Hebrew cognate Cyy is used 

| animal bones, and so is the Ethiopic 
‘adem. Tt must be supposed, therefore, that esimtu should 
be used in Accadian for human and animal bones also. Since 
the Sumerian word gir (written --LTTY) is explained in 
CT, 12, 13, A. 10, by egimtu, the natural inference is that 
gir((E=)-pad(¢Y)-du must be rendered by esimiu, at 
least in those passages where the ideogram obviously means 
“human bones", 

But it is clear from Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts, 
K. 2500, 3, compared with K,. 5415, A. 9, that girpaddu, 
when employed of quadrupeds, means kursinnu, Hebrew 
SD P- “fore-leg, ankle-bone”. In one passage we have 
lipi gir-pad-du gabiti, and in the other, lipi kur-sin-ni sabiti, 

' Bee Holma, Kérperteite, 4. 

: 2 my Epic of Creation, 164, and OECT. vi, 95, n. 2. 

<a (ga-og) = esentn, RA. 11, 14, obv. 6; gir = esentum, gog = 


efatum, [. ..] ag = esentum, Meisener, MAG. i, 2, 53, 26-8. 
* Clay, YOS. i, 43, 6, and Metsaner, ibid., 20. 
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marrow of the fore-leg of a male goat. Again in K. 1845, 12, 
lipi gir-pad-du immeri, marrow of the fore-leg of a sheep. 
Again in K. 8349, 1 and 4, gir-pad-du [)-da, 1.e, gid-da 
“short bone”, 1s opposed to gir-pad-du-gid-da “long bone” 
where the durisane of the sheep or goat is probably meade 
The sign {"Y-da never means “long” as Thompson in 
his valuable study of these texts supposes! That was a 
suggestion made by Jensen, ZR. ii, 421, and incorporated 
into Briinnow’s sign list, No. 10170, without evidence. Kugler, 
Sternkunde, i, 49, proved, conclusively, that LAGAB-de 
means uri “cut off, short”, and omen texts repeatedly 
oppose gid-da “short, brief to gid-da “long”, araku,? 
concerning which no further argument is necessary. That 
LAGAB-da means “short” is proved again by "‘pisan 
nu-jid-da = garru (= karru), i.e. “ Basket not long’, with 
nisan-gud-da = gerru, Rm. 2, 27, IL 16-17, in Meissner’s 
Supplement, restored by a Kish syllabary. In other words 
nu-gid-da = LAGAB-da, 

The reading giid-da is established by TY (lu-gu-tud) = 
kurt, Reewil de Travaur, XXXII, AO. 4489, oby. 20 = CT. 19, 
32, Rm. 604, 19, and by Voe. Seherl, 64, lu-u-ud = kurit; also 
CT. 12, 25, A. 47-50, LAGAB (lu-gu-ud) = kurd, mati 
(= mafit of var. Scheil), ispu “hunch back, missbirth”. 
Kither lugud or qud is possible; cf. wé-gi-da = hddu kurt 
“short side", opposed to wé-gid-da = diddy arku “ long 
side", Rev. d'Assyriologie, 14, 6, 22, Note especially the 
commentary on the Epic of Creation, vii, 113, lik-ri = King, 
Creat. u, pl lin, 45, and zi-mu ma-de-jitd-da = th-te-ru 
napli “they have cut off my soul”, AJSL. 28, 229, § 58, 
See also OECT, i, 19, 13; RA. 17, 68, 31. This old error, 
thus introduced into Assyriology, arose from the supposition 
that 'Y-da and %»—-da are variants in omen texta, 





1 Proceedings of tha Royal Society of Medicine, xix, 48. 

* Fabyloniaca, iii, 208, 2 (his daya will be shortened), gad, but 1. 5, grid, 
(they will be long); Virolleand, Astrofogie, Sin iv, 19-20, the night is 
arik (ik), but in the opposite omen gid-da (Lurd), | 
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whereas they actually denote opposite and contrasted 
ideas) 

It is, therefore, certain that gir-pad-due means hursinnt, 
when employed for the bones of quadrupeds, and has a 
special anatomical signification, i.e, the fbula or lower leg. 
Consequently gir in this compound must mean sépu “ foot" : 
gir is actually rendered by esentum “human bone”, aa we 
have noted above. But what did the Sumerians—if this 
word girpaddy is of Sumerian origin and not a late Accadian 
invention—mean by describing the fore-leg (kursinnu) by 
“ foot-pad-du" ? <WY (pad) usually means “to munch ”, 
karaiu, MAG, i, 2, 50, 232, which by partial assimilation 
becomes kardsu “naw at bones”, So in iv, Raw. 56, B. 
40 + 44, girpaddu-ia la karasi “ Their (améldti) bone which 
is not to be knawed ” = Ebeling, KAR. 239, p, 176, 15 (here 
of men, hence esimftu), The original meaning, said of animals, 
would then be “ the edible part of the foot ", lower leg, and 
cf. kursinnu as part of the sacrificial animal assigned to priests, 
v, R., 61, v, 14, ete. In fact, kursinnu* is most probably 
for kursinnu, from the root kard’u > karasu, Hebrew ¥7, 
and cf. late Hebrew NANTD “ankle”, and Syr. kiirgeli, 
with kera‘a ([K:5), where the diminutive ending al, el 
is omitted? and the noun is formed from the root &-r-s > 
Kr. In Arabic kursu‘(wn), and the quadraliteral karsa‘ 
(“to cripple”), and Syriac harsi‘a “joint”, are difficult to 
explain, In any case kursinnu contains the common Semitic 
diminutive ending du. So in Assyrian we have kikanu beside 
kdkulu, kakullu, diminutives of kaki “ crow”, 

gir-pad-du, therefore, means “foot + knaw”, or “ edible 
foot-(bone) " and is clearly equivalent to hursinnu, when the 


_* The root gud, to cut off, shorten,” was entered in my Focubulary, 
Sumerian Grammar, bat not by Delitzech in his (lossar. 

* Bpelled &/kur-sin-nw, E/bur-sicnw, 

* The diminutive ending al in Semitic languages is regarded as Indo- 
Germanic by Brockolmann, Vergltichende Grammatit, i, 402. But this 
» *annot be assumed for Assyrian words, like bdibwllu, Arabic keukul 
“ partridge ", diminutive of kdkd, or noppillem** a garment’, diminutive 
of napyp 

JRAS. JANUARY, 1928. 10 
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word is connected with quadrupeds. On the other hand, 
a word gir, written both <E= (gir, usual word for “ foot”) 
and +sA)7J, is rendered by egimtu, egentu, general word for 
“bone” in the vocabularies, It is, therefore, probable that, 
in girpaddu, two roots must be assumed: (1) gir-pad = “ foot- 
knaw” —kursinnu, and (2) gir-pad =‘ bone-knaw” = 
exeméu, esmati, There is no apparent reason for adding pad 
to mir to obtain a general word for “ bone” im (2) and the 
only explanation which occurs to me is to invoke the 
principle of analogy here. 
(2) pari, vari “to empty", vomere 

Friedrich Kiichler in his Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Assyrisch- 
Rabylonischen Medizin, p. 111, undoubtedly established the 
meaning of par “vomit”. He suggested the Arabic -_3 
“to empty”, which in the istafa‘al form actually means 
vomuit, At least both pari, and the suggested Arabic 
cognate, form the preterite and present respectively with 
yowel u, ip-ru, Kiichler, ibid., 30,40; tafrug. This meaning 
of pard is also proved by CT. 18, 35, B. 59, [ha]-é-dé = pari 
ia pi “ to empty by the mouth”, and by its synonym zanahu 
“to have nausea’, Kiichler, 30, 44, Arabic zaniha “ be 
foul’, Pra, iaznah; Heb. M3, Hiph. “stink”; cindy, 
Syn. zti (=stereus), Hetlschrifitexte aus Boghazkoi, 1, 45, 
obv. 9 (Sum. ée = AU), See Weidner, Leipziger Semitistische 
Studien, vii, 81. The root occurs as sandhu in Prm. si-na-ah, 
CT. 30, 48, 17. Note that Sumerian Jed > ge-e! = sii, and 
éz-bar-ra = zanadhu, Meissner, SAI. 8040. For another 
ideopgram = sandhu, v. Langdon, Drehem, p. 9, against | 
Meissner’s suggestion for K. 4177, rev. i, 19. 

Therefore the meaning of pard is established. The shaf‘el 
occurs in ina ni-hi kapm (ID) issuri* tu-dap-ra-su “ thou 
shalt cause him to vomit by lifting (sic /) the wing (feather) 

1 Also M, bu — 2d, Clay, YOS. i, 64, 120, where var. CT. 35, 3, 29, 
has KU (bi-e) = ted; AU (ou) = 2d, AA. xi, 121, iv, 6. 


2 Or read simply d-muden = koppu, Falsely transcribed by Kichler, 
24, 35. 
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of a bird”, Kiichler, Taf. vi, 35; tna kappi? tusapra-su, 
Taf. x, $6. To these examples Dr. Thompson then added 
a large number,* 

But in Riichler’s texts (p. 42, 16; p. 50, 25) occurs tu-da-’- 
ra-#u, and in Thompson's Assyrian Medical Texts, ina kappi 
tu-ga-"-ra-4u; both scholars assumed that this variant 
contains a verb ari, Kichler, ibid., 108, "IM, S70, ¢.=>. 
eacadre (in spite of fA), but Jensen, ibid., 139, "FY, “to 
empty". Both suggestions are excluded by the present 
forms, t-dr-ru(m), ibid., 16, 28: 50, 23: I*, at-tar-rwu-ii, 
Babylonian Wisdom, pl. ii, rev. 14; t-ar-ram-ma, AMT. 80, 
I, Ll; i-tr-ru, 36, 2, 10. »» (HAZ) occurs as an ideogram 
for ari in Kiichler, ibid., Taf. xv, 52, 54, 62, etc. But = 
(bu-ru) = a-ru-u and a-su-u, Zimolong, Das sumerish-assyrische 
Vocabular. Ass. 523, iv, 18-19, and cf, -L]YT§ (bu-ur) — 
napaiu “ blaze, shine ’’, hamatu “to be hot”, CT. 12, 13, 
B, 36+ 34, and izi-gar su-lim biir-biip-a-cu — Salummat 
tipari-ki sitpiitum “the resplendent gleam of thy torch”, 
RA. xi, 149, 35, Can there be any reason for assuming 
a connexion between bu-ru = ari “ vomit", adi “to be ill, 
in pain’? and bur “to shine, flame, be hot” ? 

Surely parit and arii are forms of the same verb, and hence 
the root of arti must be vard, and we have here v> b> p, 
as in the verb vaki> paki, pdku “ wait for, observe", 
eo 4 3-2; cf. Ethiopic valata> Arabic badala = mutare ; 
palasu, in Babylonian (iv,! to look upon) probably Arabic 
tasala ‘respect, reverence supplicate; cf. wplallis (with 
ana), Code Hammurali, § 159, with var. uéallis, BE. 31,.50. 

1 Elling, Archiv fair Geschichte der Medizin, xiii, 11, n. 3, correctly read 
these passages and Dr. R. C. Thompson, Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, xix, 61, n. 6, proved it by the variant [ina] ga-pi tudapra-du, 
See also Ebeling, Keilinachriften aus Assur, 17, obv. 5, d-bi = kappa-da, 
and Geller, in Meissner's Alforientuliache J'exte und Untereuchen, i, 283, 
Tafel iii, 5 d-sud = kappu, KBo. i, 42, i, 34; d-muden-na = kappm, 
iv, BR. 21, B. 10; d-(sir-ra) = boppu, RA. 13, 186, 43, 

* Note 5 in PRSM., ibid. 

* Cf. Thompson, PRSM. xvii, 21, 10; AMT. 6, 0, 10-11; iv, R. 29", * 
C. i, 9, ete, here = Bum. bar-dul. 
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The Arabic cognate of ari, peril, i-ar-ru, yirru, ipru, should 
be |js, (6) 3, ‘to set on fire”, from which “5% s “ boil, 
ulcer" is derived. Here the method of reasoning seems 
comparable to Latin vomere and vomiea “ulcer"’, boil, 
and Arabic 26 “to emit fire”, said (of the implement for 
making fire, and also —vomeit, In the minds of Semitic 
races there was some connexion between internal consuming 
sores, internal heat, and vomiting. Surely an original verb 
"—) or NT) must be assumed to explain the variant pari.' 
S. LaAnepon. 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT UR 

When last season the Jomt Expedition of the University 
Museum of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and the British 
Museum ceased work at Ur, a not inconsiderable part of the 
early cemetery with its treasure of gold weapons and early 
antiquities still remained to be dug. An early start was made 
this year by Mr. Woolley, in the middle of October, partly 
because Ramadan will fall early in 1928. The opening month 
of the season has proved that the depredations of illicit 
diggers have been prevented by the armed guard left on the 
site, thus justifying the not inconsiderable expenditure on that 
score. A mass of gold beads and pendants, ear-rings of gold 
and silver, and other types of jewellery, show that this present 

' Thompson, PRSM. xix, 61, n. 5, suggested FT “to throw’. 
Professor Margoliouth, who made a thorough investigation of the Arable 
verb .¢ 59 for me, also thinks that, if a Babylonian verb word (= pomere) 
exists, it may be (TT “ to throw", Against this derivation are: (1) the 
definite statement in the syllabery, 2AL (bern) = ord, and Guru in Sumerian 
most probably meang “ glow, be hot", and no Sumerian word bur, burw 
for “ throw “ exiata; (2) no Semitio language has a verb for “ throw “, 
which was consequently employed for comere, Profcesor Margoliouth, 
however, claims that Arabic carita “* to emit fire is identical with TN 
“to throw”, It is certain that in the passage Jommafu da ina wai if-tar- 
ru-t “the great intestine which by hunger is consumed", the verb is 
actually employed in a sense identical with the Arabic renija “ to be 
consumed by an internal ulcer”. My rendering in Babylonian Wisdom, 
$84, should be corrected, 
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seasons work will be as richly rewarded as was last year’s, 
and a sensational discovery may be made at any time. Shell 
plaques, with engraved geometrical patterns, perhaps from 
a gaming board of the kind found last year, prove that the 
finds belong to the period of the First Dynasty of Ur, about 
1000 B.c., or even earlier, A large gold tassel bead is of interest 
because the applied filigree work on it is yet but little known 
from other sources. An unusually fine set of cylinder seals, 
apparently of the Agade period, about 2500 n.c. has been 
recovered from the rather later graves. 

The requisite for completing this cemetery excavation 
satisfactorily during the present season as it should be com- 
pleted, is funds, and these must be provided by voluntary 
subscriptions. ‘Those interested should send contributions, 
which are welcomed however small they may be, to 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director, Britich Museum. 


A GOLD COIN (DINAR) OF MUSTASJID 

With reference to the communication of Professor 
Margoliouth in this Journal (October, 1927, p. 845) it may be 
of interest to record that a dinar of Mustanjid has been found 
in Ceylon, The description given in Ceylon Coins and 
Currency, p. 261, is as follows :— 

Gold, similar to British Musewm Catalogue, I, No. 479, of 
al-Mustadi, but with change of name and date, 4H. 558 
(A.D. 1162/3). Legend on obverse in six lines; reverse, area In 
bead circle. 

H. W. Coprincton. 
BapvULiaA, CEYLON, 
th Novenber, 1987. 
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FONDATION DE GOEJE 
CoMMUNICATION 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n'a pas subi de modifications 
depuis le mois de novembre 1926, et est ainsi composé : 
C. Snouck Hurgronje (président), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De 
Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. Van Vollenhoven (sécré- 
taire-trésorier). 

®, Comme huitiéme publication de la fondation paraitra 
prochainement l'édition du texte de deux traités arabes eur 
les chevaux (d'ibn al-A‘ribi et d'Ibn al-Kalbi) avec appareil 
eritique et une introduction par M. G. Levi Della Vida de 

3, Des sept publications de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d'exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, chez l’éditeur E. J. Brill, aux prix marques : 
1. Reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde de la 
Haméasah de al-Buhturt (1909), fl. 96; 2. Kitab al-Pakhir de 
al-Mufaddal, éd. 0. A. Storey (1915), 4. 6; 3. Streitschrift 
dse Gazili gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl. 4, 50; 4. Bar Hebraeus's Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. 
Wensinck (1919), fl. 4,50; 5. De Opkomet van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; 
6. Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, par 
I. Goldziher (1920), f. 10; 7. Die Epitome der Metaphysick 
des Averroes, tibersetzl und mit emer Einleitung~ und 
Erlauterungen versehen, par 8. Van den Bergh (7934), 4. 7, 50. 

Novembre, 1997. a 


a. 7 





NOTICES OF BOOKS 
Le Kovu-wen Cuarnorms: Recevi. DE TEXTES AVEC 
InrropuctTion Et Nores par Grorces MARGoULIEs, 
Docteur Es-lettres, Eleve Breveté de I'Ecole L.0.V., 
Eléve Titulaire de I’ Ecole des H.E.S.8S.R. 6 x 10 inches, 
pp. 464. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926. 

Some years ago I showed a Chinese scholar the compact 
little volume published in 1900 by Professor H. A. Giles, 
Doctor of Literature and Gold Medallist of the R.A.S., which 
is, as stated in the preface, “ the first attempt made in any 
language, including Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese 
literature.” The scholar made no direct reply, but with a set 
face remarked: ‘* Yesterday I ascended the hill behind this 
house ; I looked down into the valley ; I could see that in the 
valley lay a city ; even the roofs were indistinct ; I could not 
see the houses; I could not tell what sort of people lived in 
those houses; I only knew that there was a city.” Nor 
could my heated argument that in clearly indicating the 
existence of such a city, the city of Chinese literature, 
Professor Giles had rendered inestimable service to Western 
scholarship, relax the set muscles of the scholar one wit. 

Now comes Dr, Margouliés, who leads us through the court- 
yards and into the inner chambers in one of the most important 
edifices of which the city is composed; the edifice of the 
Chinese ku wén. As he himself points out, the term fu wen 
is untranslatable ; it applies to a certain sort of text, highly 
popular in China, noted for its brevity, concision, and unity 
ofidea, moral or philosophical. No ku wén text is written for 
the mere pleasure of producing a beautiful description or 
recounting an incident be it never so curious or interesting ; 
a ku wén must contain a central thought elucidated, and 
stressed by the composition. 

As Dr. Margouliés’ volume is unfortunately lacking im a 
general index an analysis of the contents is necessary for 
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instantaneous appreciation of its great value. It opens with 
an introduction, a hundred pages in length, wherein are 
discussed the characteristics, the different species, and the 
peculiar qualities of the ku wén; parenthetically I may 
remark on two or three important passages which show 
unusually sensitive reaction to the content of the Chinese 
ideograph on the part of the author. A repertory of fu wen 
writing from the Chou through the Ch‘ing dynasties; and 
biographical descriptions of the principal masters of ku wén 
from the Chou through the Ming dynasties, are given, and the 
introduction closes with an interesting note on the method 
pursued by the author in translation. Three appendices 
follow: (1) Le Aou-wen sous les Tsing; (2) L'origine de 
acceptation actuelle de T'expression Kou-wén; (3) Notes 
Bibliographiques sur les différens recueils de Kou-weén ; these 
give place to the exceedingly illuminating Index des 
Textes; and then follow the texts themselves. Very useful 
and carefully compiled Chinese-French Geographical and 
Historical Indices bring the volume to a close. 

The Index des T'extes is especially illuminating as, in addition 
to giving the provenance of each text, Dr. Margouliés has been 
careful to note where, and by whom, it has been translated 
before. The extracts given number 120. Of these sixty-nine 


appear in Pére Zottoli’s monumental work, Cursus Litterature 


Sinicae, a few have also been translated by German scholars, 


and forty-eight stand to the credit of Professor Giles, the onty~ 


English scholar who has seriously turned his attention to 
Ku wen texts. Twenty-three fascinating passages appear for 
the first time in Dr. Margouliés’ lucid translation. 

It is admittedly difficult to draw the line, when only a certain 
number of Chinese ideographsa are printed in an Occidental 
work, and while gratitude is due to Dr. Margouliés for those 
he has supplied, it seems a pity that he did not stretch his 
net a little wider. For instance, the characters would be very 
useful if added to the list of the thirteen main categories of 
ku wén on p. 7, where not even a transliteration of the terms 
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Asii Fe, lun jg, and so on appear; the French names given 
to the groups in this list are necessarily arbitrary. Again, on 
p. 271, the characters for the name Su Shih #é #, and 
the “fancy name“ Tzii-chan = §% are given, but not those 
for Tung-p’o #7 bf. the “‘fancy name” of the poet most 
generally used, 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
Dr. Margouliés' work ; not only has he performed a service 
to the cause of literature, both Oriental and Occidental, but. 
in making available a number of the texts which have played 
a major part in the evolution of the Chinese social structure, 
he has given the West the master key to an important mansion 
in the “city”, I have already mentioned the “ city" which 
anyone who desires the least psychological comprehension of 
China must explore; the “ city where dwell the spirits of 
men responsible for the great past of the Central Flowery 
State. 

FLORENCE AyscoucH. 


Inscriptions pu Camnopcr. Publiées sous les auspices de 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Tomes 
i, li, ti, 123 x 93, pp. vill, vii, v, and exlv plates. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926, 1926, 1927. 

Scholars are indebted to the Académie des Inscriptions, 
the Ecole francaise de l'Extréme-Orient, M. George Groslier 
of the Art School of Phnom Penh, and various other persons 
and authorities, for this large collection of inscriptions, which 
is a fine supplement to those published many years ago by 
Barthand Bergaigne. Apart from a preface in the first volume 
and titles and a table of contents in each volume, the present 
instalment contains merely the reduced, but quite legible, 
facsimiles of ink-impressiona of the inscriptions, some of 
which are in Sanskrit and others in Cambojan or in both 
languages. Tt is intended to add transcripts and translations 
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at a future date. In the meantime, those who are interested 
in either of these languages can study the texts for them- 
selves, for the reproductions are for the most part admirably 
clear, 

C, 0, Biacpen. 


IsLanps or Queen Witnetuina. By Vioter Currron. 
87 = 5], pp. xv + 288, 56 illustrations, 1 map. London: 
Constable and Co., Ltd., 1927. 18s. net. 

This is a very readable account of two voyages (1912 and 
1921) in the Malay Archipelago, the narrative being vivid 
with first impressions and local colour. Very wisely, the 
author has passed lightly over well-known places and enlarged 
on the more outlying ones off the beaten track. After crossing 
the relatively familiar Minangkabau and Batak regions of 
Sumatra, we are led in the first voyage to Nias and the 
Mentawai islands. The second one takes us from Bali to 
Minahasa and the far-off Sangi and Taland group, then 
overland across Central Celebes (a real piece of hard pioneering, 
this), and finally on a tour through Sumbawa and Lombok, 
to all of which places European (and especially British) 
travellers seldom come. 

Tt all makes very good reading, and it would be pedantic 
to lay much stress on occasional little errors in terminology, 
ete, Still, even the best books of travel are usually not quite 
free from these, and I would point out that the people of 
Minahasa and Sangi are no more Malays than the Icelanders 
are Englishmen, and likewise that the Malay term babi rusa 
grammatically means not “ pig-deer but “ deer-pig ”, i.e. a 
pig that bears some outward resemblance to a deer, as in fact 
it does, There are a few other trifles of this sort; but they 
do not affect the real value of the book, The photographic 
illustrations are mostly very good, and there is a useful index. 

C. O, Biracprx. 
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Berrisn Matava, 1824-1867. By L. A. Mrixs. (= Journal 
of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. iii, part ii.) 9} x 6, pp. vii+ 340. Singapore, 
1925. 

This is a sober and well-balanced piece of historical work, 
based on documentary evidence, including contemporary 
unpublished official records, carefully studied and digested, 
of which a full bibliography is appended. It gives us more 
than is promised by the title, for several of its chapters 
deal with events that occurred long before the year 1824. 
Its greatest value lies in its contributions to local history» 
but the sections dealing with our political relations with 
the Dutch and the Siamese have a wider scope, and the 
chapters on piracy and the Chinese in Malaya will also interest 
readers who are not specially concerned with the Maloy 
region. The list of errata by no means includes all the 
misprints, but this must be attributed to the fact that the 
author, being far away from the press, had no opportunity 
of giving the final touches to the correction of the proofs. 

C. O. BLAGDEN,. 


User DIE SEMITISCHEN UND NICHT INDISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN 
DER MALAIISCH-POLYNESISCHEN Kuttur. Von E. E. W. 
Gs. Scuroper. Buch. I. Der Ursprung des altesten 
Elementes der austronesischen Alphabete. 114 x 9, 
pp. 88. Medan: Kohler & Co., 1927. 

The first thing to be said about this work is that in com- 
paring modern Batak (and other Indonesian) writing with 
Semitic scripts of the seventh century B.c. ib pursues a 
radically wrong method. Sound palwography goes to work 
by tracing systematically the gradual changes that have 
taken place in the forms of an alphabet, not by leaping over 
twenty-five centuries to find superficial resemblances. 

This fundamental error has led the author to mishandle 
his materials in a very arbitrary manner. It is well known 
that letters often change their positions, e.g. from upright 
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to reclining, but one is not entitled to shift them about as 
one pleases in order to suit one’s line of argument. For 
example in Table 1 (p. 27) the “square Pali” letters are 
tilted on to their left sides and it is suggested (pp. 18, 26) 
that that was their original position. But it is demonstrable 
that these letters are derived from a Southern variety of 
Brahmi, traceable to the Asoka forms. Nor is the “ square 
Pali” type itself a particularly ancient one, for it is merely 
a variant of the alphabet used in Burma for Burmese and Mon. 
The eleventh century epigraphic form of this is a rounded 
and more archaic one and can be traced with absolute 
certainty to its Deccan ancestry. 

With equally little reason the Batak letters have been 
similarly tilted. In their normal positions the affiliation 
of many of them to the Deccan scripts is still quite obvious. 
Set on end, some of them bear, no doubt, some resemblance 
to early Semitic letters. Accordingly, the author equates 
the Batak A with its opposite number in “ square Pali”, 
Phoenician, etc, Unfortunately it happens to be known 
from the comparative study of Batak and the cognate 
languages that the sound represented in Batak by this letter 
was originally £; and the letter itself, in its normal position, 
is plainly a k, showing clear affinity to the one in “ square 
Pali” and Burmese. The modern Batak & is the same 
symbol with diacritics added to make a new k, after the 
sound represented by the original one had become vhangeil 
to A. 

There is no space here to pursue this criticism in detail 
through the whole alphabet, and I must let the one case I have 
cited serve for the whole. Having regard to the undoubtedly 
prolonged and intensive Indian influence which prevailed in 
the Malay Archipelago from about the beginning of the 
Christian era onwards, and to the fact that all the epigraphic 
material extant there from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century is plainly of Indian derivation, the author's thesis 
seems to me to be quite unarguable, 
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TI must add a word on another branch of his argument, 
not fully developed in this fasciculus but apparently to be 
dealt with at greater length hereafter, viz. the influence 
of the early Semitic languages on the Indonesian forms of 
speech, Such “etymologies as that of the Indonesian 
words for “ship”, pérahu, parao, etc. (which may, however, 
be suspected to be of Dravidian origin), from a Chaldw#an 
word ‘dr@hah, and so on, do not inspire confidence. There 
are a good many more of the like sort. 

So far as it has gone, this is not, in my opinion, a very 
happy example of the now fashionable efforts to trace things 
in general to the countries bordermg the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and thereabouts without bothermg much 
about the links in the chain. But though in absolute dis- 
agreement with the author's theories, methods, and con- 
clusions, | cannot but admire the ingenuity of his arguments. 
The work is well printed and the illustration tables are 
extremely clear. 

C. O. BiaGpen. 


A Comparative Stupy or THE Menanrsran Isntanp 
Lanevaces. By Sipxey Hersert Ray. 94} x 64, 
pp. xvi + 598, 6 maps. Cambridge: University Press 
(for the University of Melbourne in association with the 
Melbourne University Press), 1926. 

Tt is not yet certain whether the Melanesian languages, 
as a whole, can fairly be brought within the scope of our 
Society's activities, It depends on whether they can be 
rightly classed as being genealogically akin to the Indonesian 
family, which is of Asiatic afimty. The point is left more 
or less uncertain for the time being by the author of this 
excellent work, who is the leading authority on the subject 
of Melanesian forms of speech. After many years of collecting 
and sifting a very large amount of material, he gives us in 
this book a long series of grammars of different languages 
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(and their differences are often very striking), together with 
a number of chapters serving to introduce the reader to the 
problems involved, and a brief summary of his more or less 
provisional conclusions. Many of the grammars are pre- 
faced by tables giving the comparison of the Melanesian 
with the Indonesian forms on sound phonetic lines, and the 
problem of their relation to one another is fairly stated. 

It is impossible to discuss these matters in detail here, 
but it seemed desirable to mention them. The book deals 
with Central Melanesia, from the Northern Solomon Islands 
to the Loyalty Islands (inclusive); and it is a great con- 
tribution to knowledge, to be studied in conjunction with 
Codrington’s The Melanesian Languages (1885) and Kern's 
De Fidjitaal (1886, and revised and reprinted in his Verspreide 
Geschriften, vols. iv and v, 1916). The bibliographical 
information given in the work under review is very valuable 
and deserves special mention. 





C. O. Bracpen. 


Nores sun pes AmuLerres S1amorses. By M. Pierre 
Lerevre-Postatis. 7) x5). Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Bibl. de Vulgarization, T. 45. Paris, 1926. 

A very interesting pamphlet of 49 pp. fully illustrated by 
numerous photogravure plates of various types of Siamese 
charms and amuleta. 

The wearing of talismans is very widespread among the 
natives of Siam, especially those which are supposed to confer 
invulnerability on the wearer, although as the writer remarks, 
on page 31, the spread of the amenities of civilization is 
tending largely to cause a weakening of the beliefs in the 
powers of malignant Phis or spirits against whose evil 
influences, the wearing of some form of talisman was popularly 
supposed to be efficient. M. Lefévre-Pontalis gives illustra- 
tions of amulets which are mostly in the form of little solid 
figures, he does not mention or illustrate the commonest 
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‘te of amulet, the Takrut, which consists of a thin plate of 
River or gold upon which are scratched sundry magical 
rmule, the plate being rolled up and strung on a amall 
eRain or cord, and worn as a rule on the wrist, chiefly by 
wpmen. The author must be congratulated, however, 
y having produced a work of great interest and originality. 
B. O. CarTwriaur. 






A History or Stam. By W. A. R. Woop. 9 x 6. 
London, n.d. 

This book deals with the History of Siam in great detail 
from the earliest times down to the accession of King Rama I, 
the founder of the present dynasty, who was proclaimed 
King in 1781. At the end of the volume there is a brief 
simmary of the chief events occurring during the reigns of 
the kings of the present dynasty down to the accession of 
H.M, King Prajadhipok, the present monarch of Siam. 

This is the firat connected history of that most interesting 
country that has ever been compiled. Other historical 
accounts of Siam have been written in the past, but they 
refer to certain periods only. 

The author must be warmly congratulated on having 
produced a work of great excellence and a highly readable 
account of the vicissitudes of the country, more especially as 
the records extant of early Siam are very fragmentary owing 
to the destruction of practically everything in the shape of 
native records by the Burmese in 1767. The book is 
illustrated by several plates of interest. 

The author remarks in his preface that he may, at some 
future date, undertake the detailed history of Modern Siam. 
Tt is greatly to be hoped that he will do so, and thus form the 
complementary volume to his present excellent: work. 

B. 0. Cartwricur. 
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Aw Astran Arcapy. By Reorvatp Le May. 10 = Ogg 
Cambridge, 1926. ) 

This most interesting book deals with the peoples J 
districts of North-Western Siam. The author divides 
work into three parts, (a) Historical ; giving a concise narr 
of the happenings in the Laos country from the earliest t 
down tothe present day ; (6) Topographical and E thnologial 
in which he describes the journey from Bangkok to Chiengm 
and gives an interesting summary of the life and customs, 
religion and other matters pertaining to the inhabitants ; 
(c) Travel; being an account of the author's journey from 
Chiengmai to Chiengsen, a town in the extreme north of Siam, 
and returning to Chiengmai by way of Nan and Prae. This 
latter section is the finest part of the book, and each chapter 
is supplemented by folk-lore tales of the Laos people which 
are here related with singular charm of style. 

The author must be congratulated on having produced 
a work of deep interest about a little-known land. He has 
resided for very many years in Siam, and is therefore in a 
position to give results of accurate knowledge and observation. 

The book is splendidly illustrated by many excellent 
photogravures, and a very charming reproduction in colours 
of a view of Chiengmai, painted by the author's wife. 

It is alao very pleasing to note how the author lays stress 
on the correct pronunciation of the word “ Laos”, which so 
many of our American friends habitually mispronounce in 
a sadly barbaric manner. In fine, “ An Asian Aready ~ can 
be confidently recommended to all those who are interested 
in matters pertaining to Siam and her neighbours. 

BR. 0, Carrwricut. 


My Journey To Laasa. By Atexanpra Davip-Nee.. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated with many photographs taken by 

the author. London: William Heinemann, 1927. 
In her introduction Madame David-Neel informs her 
readers that what mainly decided her to go to Lhasa was not 
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research, but “the absurd prohibition, which closes Thibet “ 
to foreigners, and which on a previous occasion in 192] 
led to her being’ turned back into Chinese territory after she 
had successfully crossed the border from Jakyendo, the Jye- 
kundo of the Indian Survey map. This remarkable journey 
through south-east Tibet to Lhasa, dealt with in her book, 
was her fifth into Tibet. Before it she had for many years 
pursued her researches in the “ literature, philosophy, and 
secret lore of Thibet *. She had met the Dalai Lama in exile 
at Kalimpong and had been the welcome guest of the Penchen 
or Tashi Lama at Tashilhumpo. For more than two years she 
had studied in the celebrated Kum-Bum monastery in Amdo, 
where Huc and Gabet spent three months m 1845. She had 
even been initiated by hermit-masters of yaga into their mystic 
lore, including the strange art whereby naked anchorites 
preserve their bodily heat, while sitting motionless through 
the night out on the snow of their high mountain retreats 
exposed to the piercing winter blasts. 

So, when in 1923-4, under the guise of poor pilgrims, she 
and her adopted son Yongden, a young Red Cap lama, with 
nothing but what they could themselves carry, tramped their 
way through a little known part of Tibet and stayed two 
months in Lhasa without being detected, about a year after 
Dr. MeGovern's visit, she was exceptionally well qualified 
to observe and describe the many aspects and incidents of 
everyday Tibetan life with which her narrative abounds. A 
special feature of this book is her delightfully intimate and 
humorous presentation, often in the form of dialogue between 
her and Yongden, of encounters on the road with other 
wayfarers, villagers, robbers, and petty officials; and at 
Lhasa with humble inhabitants and pilgrims. On occasions 
the risk of discovery was great, but her beggar’s rile served 
her well, and her presence of mind always carried her through. 
When a Lhasa policeman hit her with his truncheon, she was 
delighted at this fresh evidence of the security of her incognito. 
Once only did she as a last resort have to use her automatic 
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pistol, when attacked by robbers. On another occasion her 
invocation of terrific deities effected the immediate restoration 
of a few rupees stolen from Yongden by a robber band, and 
it was her resource, determination, and endurance, rather 
than good luck, that brought her dangerous venture to a 
successful issue. 

Geographically the achievement was no mean one, but the 
reader would more easily be able to appreciate this, had even 
a sketch map been provided. A general indication of the route 
may be of interest. The place names are apelt as in the book. 
The journey started from the Mekong valley, over the Kha 
Karpo range by the Dokar pass, about 250 miles south-south- 
east of Chiamdo; then up the Salween valley and over the 
watershed into the unexplored upper Po valley, or Po yul, 
deservedly notorious, as the travellers found, for its ferocious 
brigand inhabitants. In the summer of 1921 at Jakyendo the 
late Brigadier-General Pereira, pointing to Po yul on his map, 
had remarked to Madame David-Neel: ‘ Nobody has ever 
been there, there may be several accessible passes above the 
spring of the river—it would be an interesting way to Lhasa.” 
From Po yul the route taken early in 1924 lay through Pome, 
previously visited by Bailey and Morshead, and up the 
Tongyuk valley. Here a startling encounter with a mysterious 
hermit, who knew Madame David-Neel, led her to change her 
direction, so she then proceeded down the Tongyuk, over the 
Temo pass to the Brahmaputra, and up the Giamda valley 
to Giamda on the main Chiamdo-Lhasa road. Later in 
the same year Mr. Kingdon Ward and Earl Cawdor also 
covered this ground. From Giamda to Lhasa and via Gyantze 
to India the roads are well known. 

Though most of the illustrations in the book are from 
Madame David-Neel’s photos taken on other journeys in 
Tibetan lands, when circumstances were more favourable for 
the use of a camera, they form a welcome addition here. No 
index is given. Typographical errors are commendably few, 
and the phonetic system of spelling Tibetan names and words 
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followed 1s sonaigtel and easy for the reader unacquainted 
with the intricacies of Tibetan spelling. 

This book is popular in scope and addressed rather to the 
general reader than to the Orientalist, who, however, will find 
here and there much of interest. As noted before, it contains 
several first-hand allusions to the mysticiam and magic of 
modern Tibet, that amazing heritage from the days of Tilo, 
Naro, and Milaraspa. Madame David-Neel, moreover, 
promises a full account of these matters in a separate work 
devoted to religion and superstitions. This will be eagerly 
awaited, and will, we hope, convince those who may be 
sceptical about what we are here told of Tibetan mysticism. 

H. Lee Suurr.eworrnu, 





Kiweuisn-Titex1 Dictionary, Basep ow THe DIaALects oF 
Kasucak anp YarKanp. By G. Raguetre. 10 x 7, 
i+ 139 pp. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, and 0. Harras- 
sowitz, Leipzig. 1927. 

This book, which is one of the Arsskrift of the University 
of Lund, is of great interest and importance for students of 
the comparative philology of the Turkish dialects, to whom 
Dr. Raquette is already well-known as an expert on modern 
Kastern Tiirki. Tt is the first dictionary of any size of an 
European language translated into a dialect of this kind, 
and as there are some 13,000 Tiirki words and expressions 
arranged under 3,500 English words it follows naturally 
that 1 number of these Tiirki words appear here in print 
for the first time. 

t interesting feature is the number of extremely 
ancient words which still survive in this dialect though long 
since forgotten elsewhere. A curious example is the transla- 
tion of “bow” (the weapon) yar (ya). The original form 
was ya, and the more popular incorrect form ydr seems to 
have been introduced under the influence of the Persian 
word yar, “ friend,” at a time when people were begim 
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to wonder whether a monosyllable ending in @ could possibly 
be a correct form. 

For all its virtues, however, this excellent work suffers 
from certain minor defects which it will be well to mention 
here in case a second edition should give an opportunity 
for correction :— 

(1) Although the system of transliteration 1s careful and 
elaborate there is unfortunately no guide in the preface or 
elsewhere to the value of the symbols employed. 

(2) The case governed by verbs 1s mentioned only in 
exceptional cases, 

(3) There are one or two unexpected omissions, for matance 
no translation is given for ‘ to”’ or “ in order to”. 

(4) In a few cases words which are ambiguous in English 
are shown without closer indication of the meaning. “ Bow ~ 
mentioned above is a case in point, and “to bear” is translated 
kitdrmak and togmag without indicating that the first 1s 
“to carry’ and the second “ to give birth to”. 

G. L. M. Ciauson. 


TscHEREMISSISCHE Texte (Vol. I, Text; Vol. II, Ubersetzung). 
By Ernst Lewy. 64 and 74 pp., 3 plates. Heinz 
Lafaire, Hanover. 1926. 

The sixty Cheremiss texts, which are transcribed with 
the greatest care according to a very precise system of trans- 
literation, were collected by the translator during the war 
from eleven Russian prisoners of war, of six of whom photo- 
graphs (profile and full-face),are attached. Accompanied 
as they are by translations they will be of considerable 
interest to Finno-Ugrian students, but it is a little surprising 
that the translator should not have found it necessary or 
desirable to add any notes except a certain number dealmg 
aolely with phonetics. 





G. L. M. Chavson. 
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Les Barsares: Des GRaNDES INVASIONS AUX CoNQUETES 
Turgues pu XI°Stmcuz. By Lovrs Haurven. 9 x 54, 
390 pp. Librairie Félix Alean. Paris, 1926. 

This work is Vol. V of the series “ Peuples et Civilizations, 
Histoire Générale’, edited by the author and M. Philippe 
Sagnac; it comprises a summary of the lustory of Europe 
and Western Asia from the fourth to the eleventh century 
AD. In the space available the author has naturally been 
able to give only the most brief summary of the events of so 
lone and complicated a period, but with this limitation the 
work is competently done and the author has taken care 
to give a full list of authorities, including the most recent, 
in each chapter. G. L. M. Cravson. 


Oskar von NrepeRMAvER. ArananistaN, Mit 246 Abbil- 
dungen in Kupfertiefdruck und 9 skizzen. Verlag Karl 
W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1924. 8m. folio. xvi, 70, 
246, £4. 

Among those whom the fortunes of the War carried into 
strange lands was also the author of this sumptuous volume. 
He had been travelling before in the East, and was well 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the peoples with 
which he came in contact. As an experienced traveller, 
he had a keen eye for all the specific characteristics of land 
and people. As he remarks in his introduction, a string of 
camels along the plain, or one of pack horses on the snow- 
clad ridge of a mountain did not attract him; but he was 
much more alive to a hut built of reeds, or to a row of elephants, 
or the beggar in rags, or the dervishes in their peculiar dress. 
And so he spent the year from 1916-17 in travelling through 
Afghanistan with a camera in his hand, and taking full 
advantage of the kindliness of the people, of whom he cannot 
speak too highly. He neither had a political axe to grind, 
nor did he wish to weave for himself the halo of an adventurous 
traveller. Thus he undertakes to give in this book a sober and 
impartial description of what he saw and experienced in 
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that strange land. In brief outlines he sketches the geo- 
graphical and geological conformation, the divisions of the 
country, the system of administration, the economic life of 
the people, and he does not fail to pay special attention to 
the artistic wood-carvings, metal-work, and the like found 
in public buildings or in private houses. Special chapters 
are devoted to Buddhist and Islamic remains. The real 
importance of the work lies now in the artistic reproductions 
of all that is of interest in Afghanistan. No less than 245 
full-sized plates, which look almost like copper-plates, give 
us a complete insight into all that is worth seeing or knowing 
of Afghanistan. Most of these plates are pictures of Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Herat. Every important building, every 
ancient fortress, every noteworthy ruin, and many beautiful 
landscapes arte here faithfully reproduced. In addition 
we see the Army chiefs in their military array, the Emir's 
elephants decked in royal apparel: and on the other hand, 
the smith, the melon-vendor, the bazaars in their various 
aspects, the hunter, the car drawn by bullocks, the dancing- 
girl, the lender of narghilehs, peasant women, street music, 
and nomads with their tents. The author also gives us 
illustrations of famous tombs, places of pilgrimage, many 
minarets, and above all the sanctuary of Al Mesar-i-Sherif 
in Herat, No attempt can be made to exhaust here even 
remotely the wealth of these illustrations, which are true to 
Nature and not the work of an imaginative painter. These 
all reveal the unexpected beauty of many of the monuments 
in Afghanistan, the life of the people, and the wild beauty 
of many of the mountainous parts, hitherto untrodden by 
Europeans. There are in addition three maps, one of 
Afghanistan, the second of Kabul, and the third of Herat, 
probably the first ever drawn ; and nine pen-and-ink sketches 
in the text itself. A copious geographical index enriches 
this fine publication, which for its artistic merit and accurate 
information is sure to retain a very high place in the literature 
of Afghanistan. M. Gaster. 
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Aw Eryao.ocioa, VocanuLary or Pasuto. By Dr. Geore 
MoRGENSTIERNE. viii, 120 pp. Oslo, 1927. 

If a book is to be valued for its usefulness, 
Dr, Morgenstierne’s Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto 
assuredly takes a high place. He has laid for ever more than 
one bogey by giving us an epoch-making work. This erudite 
and conscientious exposition of an obscure subject will show 
the student that a Jewish origin for the Afghan is a hopeless 
argument, We were already deeply indebted to continental 
scholars for the help and guidance given us in the matter of 
oriental languages. The names of Geiger, Horn, and a host of 
others are known to us all, and remembered with due reverence. 
Dr. Morgenstierne has surpassed them all in his own particular 
line, And this in spite of the fact that the study of these 
languages means much more to us than it does to the con- 
tinental scholar. We must know them if we are to govern 
successfully. The learned Doctor has earned our deepest 
gratitude for all time. 

Now that the veriest tyro knows where this language was 
first spoken it becomes an easy matter to decide where the 
early Afchans dwelt, dwelt for centuries, whose subjects 
they were, and other details. The Afghans are a virile 
people, and withal rebellious and troublesome from youth to 
old age. It is not unlikely, therefore, that their untoward 
activities led to their wholesale expulsion from their native 
land at some time or other. We all know that such expulsions 
have taken place, not once, but many times. The outstanding 
facts got from the learned Doctor's work are that the Afghiins 
spoke the language of Ancient Persia, and that they dwelt in 
that land or on its confines for a very long time. It was not 
merely a case of passing through Persia in search of a new 
home. The Afghin is the last man in the world to adopt 
the language of a stranger. When he does take anything he 
takes it by force. 

Against some of the terms given in this undoubtedly useful 
work the author has remarked, “ Etym. unknown.” It will 
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be found, however, that something like eighty per cent of 
these hail from one or other of the Indian Prakrits, Take a 
few examples :— 

Chit, flat, ete., comes from the Hin. eit, which means 
exactly the same thing. In the Pashto the vowel has been 
lengthened. 

Kagh, cunning, comes from the Hin. hig, haga, a crow, 
the most cunning of all birds, In India proper a cunning 
individual is very often compared toa “crow”. The change 
from g to gh is natural. 

Kara, a large wooden vessel, is connected with the Lah. 
kayah, karaha, and the Hin. karaAi. It is found im Sin. also. 

Kat, a heap, pile, is seen in the Hin, Ahata, khat, khata, 
a heap or pile. The aspirate has been dropped and the vowel 
shortened. 

Khula, khila, the mouth, an opening, comes from the Lah. 
khol#, hollow, empty, or, if it please you better, we may 
connect it with the Hin. intrans. verb khulna, to open, or 
the trans, verb Aholna, to open. The respective past 
participles are khula and khold. 

Khwaredal, ghwaredal, to open, expand, as a flower, is 
the Lah, verb khiy-, to open, bud, flower. Both verbs mean 
the same thing. 

Konr, ete., a large tick, is the Hin. Wilni, a tick, or the 
Hin. kana, a weevil. 

Lalin, weeding, is derived from the Him. naland, narana, 
nirand, to weed. The letters | and r are interchangeable. 

Langa, puerperal, we take it comes from the Hin. lang, 
laaget, loin-cloth. The connexion requires no explanation. 

Lara, mist, fog, may be seen im the Sin. luru, fupatu, 
mist, fog. 

Lara saliva, spittle, is derived from the Hin. ral, or from 
the Skr, lala, both of which mean the same thing. LZ and r 
are interchangeable. 

Pal, a millstone, is probably seen in the Sin. purw: 
chakia jo puru, the stone of the mill, mill-stone. See Stack’s 
Dictionary, p. 101. 
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And so we might go on. The chief difficulty in tracing these 
words will be found to be due to what we are pleased to term 
metathesis, The Afghan delights in transposing letters and 
in changing certain sounds. It may be that he wishes to get 
at something which he can more easily pronounce. But this is 
certainly not always clear, It is much more likely to be due to 
the fact that he i¢ an Afghan, and intends te remain such for 
all tume ; let the world take note. 

George Waters GILBERTSON. 
Tur Buaxra-MAta or NAgui-ai, with the Tika of Priya-dasa, 
and with a commentary entitled the Bhakti-Sudhi-Svadu 
of Sri Sitdrama-darana Bhagawiin Prasid (Riip-kal4). 
pp. #96. Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 1926. Rs. 3-12. 

Students of Indian religions will be glad to learn that a third 
edition of this work has issued from the well-known Lucknow 
Press. Nabha’s Bhakta-mdla, or “ Lives of the Saints" with 
its Tika by Priya-daza is one of the most difficult books in 
Hindi, and Sitdréma-sarana Bhagavin Prasad’s commentary 
is far the best that has been published. To all who desire to 
master the developments of the Bhakti-cult in Northern India 
it is indispensable. Every line of it can be studied with profit, 
anc this is rendered easy by the completeness and clarity of 
his explanations. G. A. G,. 





JovurxaL or Franers Bucwanan (afterwards Hamriron). 
Kept during the Survey of the Districts of Patna and 
Gaya in 1811-1812. Edited with Notes and Introduction 
by V. H. Jackson, M.A. 10 x 64, pp. xxxix + 200, 
with 4 plans, 2 plates, and map. Patna: Government, 
B. and O., Press, 1925. 

This volume comprises a reprint of the Journal published 
in vol, viii, parts iii and iv, of the JBORS., with the addition 
of an appendix containing reprints of important notes rec orded 
by Mr. Jackson on some of the localities visited by Buchanan, 
and reproductions of two old plans of Patna City. 
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Mr. Jackson's local knowledge and the experience acquired 
in the course of his own researches of a similar character 
specially fitted him for the task of editor, and we can only 
wish that he could have had more leisure from heavy official 
duties to amplify his foot-notes. His Introduction forms an 
invaluable guide to an understanding of the conditions under 
which, and the lines upon which, Buchanan worked, and bears 
the testimony of a modern scientific man to the value and 
accuracy of the work done. 

The area dealt with by Buchanan in this Journal does not 
correspond exactly with the present districts of Patna and 
Gaya, as might appear from the title-page, but with the then 
districts of Behar and Patna, which meluded the whole of 
the present district of Patna, most of the present Gaya 
district (excluding several parganas in the south-west thereof) 
and the western portion of the present Monghyr district, 
Buchanan's inquiries have already proved a prolific source 
of information for subsequent Accounts and (azetieers, as 
well as for more recent archeological research ; but much 
remains to be followed up, His description in this Journal 
(under date 14th January, 1812) of his visit to the cave north 
of Hanrid village, where 4lajit was obtained, enabled 
Mr. Jackson to identify Yuan Chwang’s “ Buddhavana 
Mountain "—an important identification, if only that it 
serves to corroborate Stein's identification in 1899 of the 
Kukkutapadagiri—and, moreover, led to Mr, Jackson's 
further valuable inquiries into the nature of the substance 
known as 4#ilajit, or 4ilajatu (see Appendices, pp. 225, 
237). As elsewhere in South Bihar, Buchanan carefully 
recorded the temperatures of the water in all the hot-springs 
occurring near his routes ; im fact, he made special trips for 
this purpose. Mr Jackson has made a close study of these 
temperatures during the past twenty years, the results of 
which it is hoped may yet be published. Space will permit 
of reference to only two or three more items of information, 
out of many that imvite notice. 
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Buchanan's account of the Mahibodhi temple at Bodh 
Gaya is particularly interesting, more especially having regard 
to comparatively recent developments there. Referring 
to the broad upper terrace, on the west (not “ east’, as on 
page 58, fifth line from bottom) of which grew the sacred 
pipal tree, or bodhidruma, he writes :—* The original stairs 
leading up to the terrace were through the porch which has 
fallen . . . but the access to a holy place through a heterodox 
temple appeared so improper to the Mahrattah who repaired 
the terrace that he has constructed a new stair on the outside.” 
He gave a similar account in a paper read before the R.A.S. 
in May, 1827, when he explained that these outer staira had 
been made “so that the orthodox may pass up without 
entering the porch, and thus seeing the hateful image of 
Buddha. The local practice no longer stands upon these 
“ancient ways”. The broad terrace with the pipal tree 
and the circular heap of brick and plaster “in various con- 
centric stages" are clearly shown in Sir C. D'Oyly’s two 
sketches drawn at Bodh Gaya in 1828, 

Then there is his interesting description of the remains 
he saw at Sanwas (p. 88), a place now in the Monghyr district 
about 7} miles N.E. by N. of Durgipur Parvati, and 3 miles 
W. of Maldah. As far as I am aware, no exploration of 
this or adjacent sites has yet been made by the Archwological 
Department. An examination of the conical heap of bricks 
that seemed to Buchanan to be like the ruin of “a solid 
temple of the Buddhists " (i.e. a étipa) and of other remains 
in the vicinity may yet prove of assistance in tracing Yuan 
Chwang’s route between * Indra’s Cave Mountain ” and the 
L -lan-na-po-fa-to country. Cunningham in the cold season 
of 1861-2 traced a portion of a big embankment, or raised 
roadway, which he calls the ‘* Asuren Embankment ” (AST, 
vol. i, map facing p- 16), for about 2 miles running W. by 
5. from the village of Sithauri towards the modern village 
of Rajgir. “From Singhaul,”” Buchanan writes, “ I followed 
4 Very grand old road attributed to the infidel Jarasandha, 
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and on that account called the Asuren.” Singhs 
village some 6 miles W. by 8. of Rajgir, and Bichanas was 
travelling eastwards towards Rajgir. It was Probably rn 
continuation of this old roadway that Cunningham has 
marked on his map; and it is 10 miles from Singhaul to 
Sithaura. It is likely that this embankment served the 
double purpose of a highway and a dyke forming an extensive 
reservoir of water between it and the hills on the south. 

We miss a table of contents, and could wish that the Press 
had used better paper. The index has not been completed 
so as to cover the appendices. 
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A Consrruertve Survey or Upanisnapic Pai.osorny, 
Being a Systematic Introduction to Indian Metaphysics. 
By R. D. Ranape, M.A., Director Academy of Philosophy 
and Religion, formerly Professor of Philosophy, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 10 = 7, pp. 438. Oriental Book 
Agency, Poona, 1926. Rs, 10. 

The author of this very valuable work gives as its aim 
the systematic exposition of all the problems that emerge from the 
discussion of Upanishadic thought in their manifold bearings, or, 
alternatively, the presentation af the teaching of the Upanishads 
according to the methods of Western thought, or again, to put info 
the hands of Orientalists a new method for treating the problema 
of Indian Philosophy. Yet the ultimate purpose of the work 
is the spiritual purpose. The writer is a competent philo- 
sophical thinker and also a very able expositor, The serious 
student of things Indian will find the work truly illuminating. 

Every one who loves India must rejoice to see an Indian 
scholar do his utmost to set forth clearly and comprehensibly 
the whole of the rich contents of the loftiest section of Hindu 
literature ; European method and scholarship are certainly 
indispensable for such a task ; but the Indian heart, bred on 
Indian spiritual nourishment, is more likely to be able 
to understand these things in their depths than the European. 
Therefore the volume is doubly welcome. 
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Chapter I, The Background, is introductory, and will be 
found really valuable both as regards the history behind 
the documents and also the philosophy. The fourth chapter 
sets forth in detail, with a good deal of helpful exposition, 
the portions of the Upanishads from which the formed 
philosophies of India arose during later centuries. The 
other chapters discuss Upanishad teaching under the headings 
of Cosmogony, Psychology, Metaphysics, Ethics, and 
Mysticism; and will be found to throw a great deal of light 
on the ancient texts, 

The author lays considerable stress on the value of the 
moral teaching of the Upanishads; but there is no passage 
in the book which dispassionately considers the ethical value 
of the ascetic life which, in the Upanishads, is Tegarded as 
necessary for the man who seeks to realize the supreme 
Atman. This surely is rather a serious omission. 

The Chronology suggested does not strike the historical 
inquirer as the strongest element in the book. The writer's 
date for the Upanishads is given in the words, Considering the 
Upanishadic age to have been placed somewhere between 1200 8.0. 
and 600 B.c.;1 while, in writing of the relation of the 
hymns of the Rigveda to the philosophical texts, he saya 
they must be regarded as having preceded them by a period of 
over a thousand years Since serious European writers, 
eager to reach historical truth, have suggested later dates, 
and have given the reasons on which their judgments rest, 
One wonders much why the learned Director has not set 
forth, even briefly, the considerations which seem to him 
to prove the much earlier origin of the documents, Bare 
dogmatic statements are not likely to weigh with historical 
students, 

Yet the volume as a whole is to be very seriously welcomed 
a5 a great effort and a preat achievement. 

J. N, Farounar. 
1 P13, 1 Pp. 2, 
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Buppuism anp irs Pace rs THE Menta, Lirz or 
Mankinp. By Dr. Pavt Danike, London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1927. : 

Essays in Zen Buppsatsm. By Datserz Terraro Suzuka. 
(First Series.) London: Luzaec and Co., 1927. 

Both these works are intended to show us Buddhism as a 
religion which even to-day may appeal to man’s religious 
instincts. The first offers us the “ pure, original Buddha-word, 
as it is laid down in the Pali Canon”. The author disclaims 
anything of a philological nature, and apparently does not see 
that his whole book involves a philological assumption. But 
it possesses the charm of a quite personal appeal made by one 
to whom the Buddha is the final fulfiller of all mental life. 
* What I myzgelf have learnt and experienced as the most 
important thing of all, in this book I endeavour to pass on to 
others.” 

Professor Suzuki's book is lees subjective. It is an 
exposition of Buddhism as understood by the Zen Buddhists, 
and there is little here about the pure Buddha-word. Zen 
principles are said to be most directly expounded in the 
Lankavatara-stira, but Zen does not base its authority on 
any written documents. The real author of the school, we are 
told, is Bodhidharma in the sixth century, though Zen in 
the form im which we have it dates from the sixth patriarch, 
Hui-neng. Hence there is good reason for the claim that in 
spite of its Indian name (zen = dhyana), it is “the native 
product of the Chinese mind”, When we are further told that 
satori, the easence of Buddhism, is “ an intuitive looking into 
the nature of things, in contradistinction to the analytical 
or logical understanding ”, it is clear that we have to deal with 
a form of mysticism. No doubt the question of the relative 
importance of logic and intuition is a matter of temperament, 
but it is easy to understand the strength of this Chinese 
intuitional protest against logic, seeing that the only logical 
achievements which it had in view were the systems of 
Chinese philosophers. 
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The book consists of eight essays, which are intended to 
remove difficulties and form an intelligent approach to the 
‘subject. This is, as the author points out, a very different 
thing from mastering Zen. But as a clear exposition of an 
independent form of mysticiam developed in Chinese thought, 
it will be of the greatest interest to students of the history of 
religion and religious experience. 

Epwarp J. THomas. 


Rovers of THe Inpran Ocean. By Apmimat G. A. Baciarp, 
C.B. Duckworth, 21s. net. 

Admiral Ballard, formerly Director of the Operations 
Division of the Admiralty War Staff, is a practised historian 
whose previous essays on naval history are well known in 
this country. He has set himself to elucidate the maritime 
history of the Indian Ocean from the earliest time until 
the present, and has placed his conclusions before us in 
this book, He has had the assistance of Sir William Foster 
in dealing with the events of the fourteenth and succeeding 
centuries, which is the best poesible guarantee of the historical 
accuracy of his narrative for this crucial period. The whole 
book, moreover, has already appeared, except for the con- 
cluding chapter, in the Mariners’ Mirror, and has, the 
author informs us, already passed under the notice of some 
very competent critics, whom, he says, have raised no 
question as to the accuracy of statements made, except in 
regard to two points, which he briefly mentions. 

In the absence of an Index, or a Bibliography, or, with 
few exceptions, any reference whether in the text or in foot- 
notes to the sources of information relied on, particularly for 
the pre-historic and very early periods, it is difficult for a 
scholar or student, and still more for a reviewer, to express 
a decided opinion as to the degree of authority to be attached 
to Admiral Ballard’s conclusions on many points. In the first 
chapter, for example, he gives his reasons for regarding the 
Indian Ocean as the birthplace of both branches of the 
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mariner’s occupation, viz. coasting and deep water sailing. 
He does not mention the claims of Polynesia in this connexion 
as put forward by G. Elliot Smith (Journal of the Manchester, 
Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1915-16), nor does he refer to 
General Pitt-Rivers’ memoir (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, vol. iv, 1874-5, p. 339), which still remains, in the 
reviewer's opinion, the best authority on early modes of naviga- 
tion, nor to a number of other memoirs of great value by recent 
workers im this fascinating field, quoted by Elliot Smith and 
not unknown to students. He states (p. 6) that the Mecca 
traders pushed their way eastwards so that by the ninth and 
tenth centuries they had reached the Malay Archipelago, 
“whence in time they found their way to China iteelf." He 
does not mention Renaudot’s Ancient Account of India and 
China by Two Mohammedan Travellers—translated from the 
Aralne (1733), which refers to a great massacre of Mohammedan 
Jews, Christians, and Parsees to the number of 120,000 at 
Canfu (sc. Canton) in a.p. 877. Sulaiman the merchant refers 
to merchants of Iraq as trading regularly with China in the 
same century, which suggest a greater antiquity for this trade 
than Admiral Ballard allows (see also C. 5. K. Mylrea, The 
Moslem World, April, 1922, p. 170). 

He mentions (p. 213) that the Persians never had any navy 
in spite of all their wealth, military power, and extent of coast- 
line. Yet Persia conquered and held Muscat and Bahrain, Hasa 
and Hofn Hufuf for a century or more to such effect that the 
Persian language is the basis of at least one dialect of Northern 
Oman and the record of Persian skill in public works, such as 
wells and underground water channels, is to be found along 
the whole Oman coast to Ras al Hadd, as well as in Bahrain 
and Hasa. Nearchus had no difficulty in obtaining a pilot 
ere he reached the mouth of the Persian Gulf, which suggests 
the coastal navigation was well developed before his arrival, 
whilst from at least as early as the sixteenth century until 
the present day the pilotage of the Shatt-al-Arab bar was 
almost exclusively in the hands of Persians from the Island 
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of Kharag and later from Bushire. The real reason for Persian 
backwardness in the art of navigation is to be found in the 
absence of navigable rivers, and of timber suitable for ship- 
building. Nadir Shah’s attempt to create a fleet in the Persian 
Gulf with timber carried from the Caspian for the purpose 
will be remembered in this connexion. 

In hisconcluding chapter (p. 293) he writes that no part what- 
ever in the long, costly and dangerous enterprise of making 
the Indian Ocean safe for the natives of India fell on the 
native himself, and on the next page he states that Moslems 
have relied “ for generations ” on the security by sea provided 
by the British white ensign, and adds that the repression of 
Piracy was carried out from first to last by Britain. 

Admiral Ballard, though himself born in India, ignores 
the work of the Indian Navy which, till its abolition in 1862,1 
bore the burden of the day in Indian waters, and of its 
predecessor, the marine forces of the H.E.I. Company ; 
imdeed the Indian Navy is not, as far as the reviewer can 
ascertain, once mentioned in his pages. Yet it was the 
Indian Navy, manned mainly by Indian ratings, that 
made the charts of the coasts of India, Arabin, and the 
Persian Gulf on which we rely to-day. Indian seamen 
and Indian soldiers bore the brunt of our early steps in 
conjunction with the Turks for the repression of the Chaab 
pirates at the head of the Persian Gulf. Indian troops helped 
to exterminate the pirates of Ras-el-Khaimah at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and did most of the fighting then 
and ever since on the shores of the Persian Gulf, as witness 
the pages of Low’s History of the Indian Navy. At least ten 


* The Secretary of State, in his despatch of 20th August, 1861, testified to 
the efficiency with which the Indian Navy had discharged the various loca 
duties for which it was mainly organized, adding that it had been con- 
stantly employed at a distance from India in the suppression of piracy and 
of the slave trade, and also in regular warfare in association with the Royal 
Navy in China, Borneo, and New Zealand without cost to the British 
Exchequer. He added that the Royal Navy could spare few ships for 
service in Eastern seas (Welby Report, 1900). 

JRAS, JANUARY 1929. 2 
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times as many Indians as Englishmen have died or been 
killed in the service of the East India Company and of the 
Crown in the Indian Ocean and adjacent seas, not m the pro- 
tection or defence of any primarily Indian interest but m 
order to maintain the freedom of the seas (in the true and not 
the Wilsonian sense) and the abolition of African slave trade, 
the latter a primarily European ideal. Nor as Admiral Ballard 
states (p. 297) was the British Navy maintained exclusively 
at the cost of the British tax-payer, for the Government of 
India has paid to the Imperial Exchequer since 1869 a very 
substantial subvention, which since 1901 has been fixed at 
£100,000 (vide Welhy Report Cd. 131, 1900). 

Space precludes reference to other points of great interest 
suggested by a perusal of this book, but perhaps sufficient has 
been written to show that it cannot be accepted throughout as 
an authoritative exposition of the whole period dealt with, 
whilst the absence of an index and of critical apparatus impair 
its value as a contribution to our knowledge of an exceedingly 
important chapter of world history. 

A. T. Winson. 


West-INpDONESIEN. Sumarra, Java, Borneo, Von 
Professor Dr. Avavstrx Kramer. 12 x 9, pp. 104 
(including xlvy illustration plates and 2 maps). Stuttgart : 
Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung [1927]. 16.50 marks. 

This is vol. ii of the “ Atlas der Vélkerkunde ”, the previous 
volumes of which were devoted to Northern and Central 

Asia and Europe, respectively. After a brief preface, a table 

of contents, and an introduction, the odd pages 13-101 are 

illustration plates, facing the letterpress opposite to them. 

The illustrations are line drawings, which, though suitable 

for architecture and artefacts generally, are less adequate for 

the representation of human types, The title is not a complete 
indication of the contents, for these include, besides the minor 
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islands adjacent to Sumatra and Java, the Hova part of 
Madagasear and the Andaman and Nicobar groups as well. 
This arrangement cannot be justified from a purely 
ethnographical or a purely geographical point of view, but 
only by a compromise between the two. Moreover, the state- 
ment (p. 14) that the Nicobarese belong to the “ Malay 
stock * is highly doubtful; linguistically, at any rate, they 
are akin to Mon-Khmer. On the other hand, the Malay 
Peninsula is left out, though it would have fitted very well 
both ethnographically and geographically into the framework 
of the book. 

The greatest gap, however, is the omission, in dealing with 
Sumatra, of the Malays proper, which is rather like cutting 
Hamlet out of the play that bears his name. They are indeed 
mentioned incidentally on p. 50 as being akin to the 
Minangkabau people, but that is pretty much like putting a 
mere mention of England and the English into the chapter on 
Scotland of a work dealing in detail with the inhabitants of 
the British Isles generally. There is, by the way, no sound 
basis for the twice-repeated etymology of the name Malay 
(pp. 7, 50) as meaning “ wanderers: it was the definitely 
local name of a certain region in Sumatra, and can be traced 
back as such to the seventh century a.p. But the author's 
conception, for which I know of no justification, is that the 
Malays were the first migrants from Southern Asia to the 
islands and were driven (as is suggested on p. 8 and im the 
publishers’ leaflet) into the interior by later comers, such as 
the Gayo, Alas, and Minangkabau peoples. As applied to the 
communities which alone are really entitled to the name 
Malay, this is pretty well a reversal of the known facts, for 
they are very largely a coast people and have expanded at the 
expense of others, In his introduction the author, when 
discussing the various layers of culture that he claims to 
distinguish in the Austronesian area, denotes the earliest of 
the clearly Asiatic cultures that entered it by the name “ Old 
Malay”. Whether this is to be regarded as a mere misnomer 
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or aa the result of a confusion of ideas, it is in my opinion an 
unfortunate terminology. 

Té is only fair to add that the selection of objects for 
illustration is good and that the explanatory text gives in a 
small space a great deal of ethnographical information con- 
veyed in an easily intelligible way. The bibliographies 
appended to the various sections, and the general one on p. 104, 
will be very useful for reference to the original sources of the 
work. 





C. 0. Bilagpes. 


Dm Soxnxe uxp Mrraza m™m Awesta. Auf Grund der 
awestischen Feuerlehre dargestellj von JOHANNES 
Hrrret. (Indo-Iranische Quellen und Forschungen, 
Heft [X.) 81% 52. xxviii + 318 pp. Leipzig: Haessel, 
1927. 

In this interesting volume the cult of Miéra and the Sun in 
the Avesta is treated by the author on a wider background, 
namely the general principles of religious thought, or more 
accurately of Weltanschauung, among the early Incdo-Iranians, 
The boldness and ability with which he has handled these 
subjects justify us in devoting some space to a summary of his 
views, which in this book are set forth with greater fullness 
than in his previous writings. 

When the ancestors of the Indo-Iranian tribes first moved 
down, a number of them settled in the fertile pastures around 
the Hamiin Lake in Eastern Iran, and waged lively wars of 
self-defence against other kindred tribes, who were continually 
pressing on after them, and who, pushed into the more barren 
valleys on the north and north-east, carried on fierce wars 
and cattle-raids agamst the settlers in the Hamiin district. 
It was in this region and among these freehbooting wanderers 
that the greater part of the Rg-véda was composed, in order to 
win the aid of the gods in their wars and forays. Most of these 
Vedic tribes gradually spread into India; but a branch of 
them moved westward and have left their traces in the 
Mitannian inscriptions of Boghazkii of ¢. 1380 B.0. 
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Despite local differences in details, these Iranian and Vedie 
tribes held the same general conception of nature and 
deity. They worshipped fire, with its warmth and light 
(Vedic fd, Avesti aa), as universal principle of Good in 
both bodily and spiritual life ; and in opposition to this they 
postulated an evil fire, dark and cold (Av. drwy “harm ”, 
and nasu, “decay ”’) as the principle animating all harmful 
beings and things. Between these two orders an everlasting 
struggle goes on, When a body animated by the good fire is 
penetrated and infected by the evil fire, it perishes, and 
similarly the good fire may overpower the evil and cause death 
in those possessed by it. In both orders there are divine beings, 
of which some are purely spiritual, ic, composed wholly 
of good or evil fire, and therefore immortal, while others are 
of fire mingled with grosser matter (Av. gaé@ya, astvant) 
and on death lose their earthly admixture and become immortal 
either as gods in the Heaven of Light or as devils in hell below 
the earth. The “gods” (*daivas, Ved. dévds) are simply 
embodiments of the Supreme Fire, which also manifests 
itself in the light of heaven (Av. savah), the light of wealth 
(Av. aii), “glory” (Av. xvaranah), i.e. lightning and the 
majesty of kings and conquerors, etc. While in their spiritual 
essence all gods are alike, viz. the heavenly fire in different 
manifestations, they may mingle themselves with many 
material bodies in partial incarnation (as later in the Hindu 
amsdvatdras) without ceasing to exist at the same time in 
individual personalities. Spirits of the dark order may 
incarnate themselves similarly, The fire of deities of the bright 
order is either luminous or non-luminous. Non-luminous 
fire is also present in man’s body, as the agné vaisvanard of 
the Upanisads, which is said in Sat. Br., i, iv, 1, 10 ff., to have 
been carried in his mouth by Mathava Vidégha,' and is the 

" Dr. Hertel holds that the Sarasvati from which Mathava is said to have 
started on his journey is the Arachotus, and that honce the story pointe to 
the movement of « Vedic tribe from Eastern Iran eastwards not long before 


the composition of the Sat. Br., which was quite late, as it shows Middle 
Persian phonetics in the name Ba Aiky. 
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same as the Vedic brikma (etym. — ¢Adyna, *bhleghmn), 
which originally denoted generally the fire burning within 
man and later was claimed by the priests as peculiar to their 
class, whence came their title brdhmana ; and it likewise 
appears in Sima, semen, rain, waters, milk, urine (whence 
the use of urine in exorcism and the cult of the [mga and 
yoni), gold, mountains, curses, and sacred texts. Divine 
beings and persons who know sacred texts by heart are atyled 
in Av. tanu-moéra “having a body composed of hymns” 
(cf, Suparnidhydya, I, i, 2). ‘Soul’ is a group of powers, 
all of them forms of fire. When man dies, the fiery elements 
(in Véda, and sometimes in Av. also, the whole man converted 
into fire) pass into the Fire-Heaven as a personal being of 
pure fire; in the older Upanisads, however, the brdhma in 
the body merges impersonally into the cosmic fire. 
Zarafustra, following his rationalistic bent, and opposing 
the Haoma-cult and animal sacrifice of nature-worships, 
set up as his supreme deity Ahura Mazdah, ‘ Lord Reason,” 
and hence Fire came to be regarded aa the latter's son, 
subordinate to him. But ZarafuStra’s reform failed. The 
Vedic tribes convinced the Iranian cattle-farmers by their 
victories that, after all, nature-powers were dominant. If 
Zarafuatra’s teachings were ever fully observed in Eastern 
Iran, they were soon driven thence by cults of nature-powers— 
Atar, Haoma, Mi@ra, Aradvi, Varaérayna, etc., whom 
Zarafustra had classed with the powers of darkness (raid, 
Ved. rdksas), whom he called da@vas, These nature-powers, 
secepted in Iran after Zarafudtra and renamed moainyava 
yazata, baya, and amasa sponta, were really old Aryan darvas, 
the Vedic dévds. The deities established by 4arafudtra 
were translated into nature-powers: Ahura Mazdah became 
the sky, ete., Vohu Manah the guardian of useful animals, 
Aga the guardian of fire, Xéa@ra the guardian of metal, 
Aramuiti (cattle-rearing) the guardian of the earth, the sun 
Ahura Mazdih’s eye, etc. In some Yasts Ahura Mazdah 





is subordinated to the old nature-powers. In Western Iran 
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the Achaemenids under Xerxes and Artaxerxes I and II 
returned to their worship. Throughout Iran, despite 
Zarafustra, religion continued to revolve around animal- 
sacrifice and the Haoma-cult. 

To the Aryans, everything real, including abstractions, was 
a concrete person ; hence in Av. Asa and Druj, the Good and 
the Evil principles, are the highest persons ; all other beings 
are parts of them. Each being is a composite of body and 
psychic forces (daéna, baodah, manah, urvan, ete.), which both 
exist together in the body and appear outaide it as Independent 
beings. Thus the Sun is the sun and also Ahura Mazdah's 
eye, the stars stare and also Miéra’s eyes; Ahura Mazdih 
is Independent and also the wrean of the amada sapontas ; 
sacrifices are offered to his ears and eye. The world is composed 
of series—individual persons combining in ever higher 
collective persons. All beings of the order of light, immortal 
and mortal, including men and animals, who are at once 
persons and parts of the supreme Person, are termed in Av. 
yazatas and receive offerings. Hence according to the Yasna 
the sacrifice combines all beings of the bright order as a 
collective person to combat the powers of darkness; thus 
Av. Varafrayna (the modern Bahrim fire) is a collective 
person composed of manv fires. 

_ The Indo-Iranians originally regarded the sun, moon, and 
stars as holes in the vault of the heavenly Mountain through 
which descend light from the cosmic fire and rain, while at the 
same time they conceived them as persons. Now Miéra in 
Av. is entirely different from the Sun: he is the nightly sky 
and the spirit inhabiting it, and his myriad eyes are the stars. 
From this fundamental character, according to Dr. Hertel, 
are derived Mifra’s other attributes, as ruler of lands, giver 
of rain, leader in battle, guardian of cattle-rearing and of 
covenants and fmendship, and yYwyoropmes, who protects 
souls and brings them to the paradise in the Fire-heaven. 
He has essentially the same qualities as the Vedie Mitra- 

* Varuna; but, whereas the characters of the latter were in 
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early Vedic times fused together, the Av. Miéra is a distinct 
personality, Sometimes in Av. he is put into a dual com- 
bination with Ahura (scil. Mazdah, not Varuna): but this 
18 late, and possibly may be imitated from the Vedie compound 
Mitra-Varuna. Ahura means merely “ lord”, and was applied 
by Zarafustra as epithet to Mazdih, “ Reason,” whom he 
made his highest deity ; no Aryan god ever bore it as a proper 
name. It was applied to Mazdah, Miéra, Apam Napat 
(lightning), and human beings, and was not fixed as part of 
the name of Mazdah until after Zara@udtra. 

In the Gafis Ahura Mazdah is Divine Reason, fiery of 
substance, reigning in the Heaven of Light. In later Av. he 
seems to have been regarded first as more or less the Vedic 
Dydus, the bright sky, containing the waters dispensed by 
him ; the stars are his eyes, the waters his wives. Then he 
was identified with the sky by day, and finally in Eastern Iran 
and Turkestan with the sun (in Khotan urmaysde), In 
Western Iran, on the other hand, Miéra in post-Av, times 
became the sun, mahir. 

The cult of Mifra was not native to Persis, where it firat 
appears On inscriptions of Artaxerxes IT; but RV. X. xxii. 
refers to it as widespread in Eastern Iran. Its chief document, 
Yast X, arose in Northern Iran, between the Caspian and 
Sogdiana, and was intended to make propaganda in Eastern 
Tran, where the cult was new. Northern Iran was inhabited 
by nomads, to whom the starlit sky was peculiarly important ; 
Mifra is the type of the nomad, and the stars are his kine. 

This summary survey scarcely does justice to the immense 
industry and ability shown by Dr. Hertel in his book, especially 
as it perforce omits most of the arguments on which his con- 
clusions are based, It will, however, serve to make clear his 
general position ; and, in my opinion, that position is sound, 
I believe that he has rightly characterised the fundamentals 
of Indo-Iranian Weltanschauung, which have been to a large 
extent overlooked by previous students, and that he isalso 
correct in his view of the Av. Miéra as the spirit of the starlit - 
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sky. On a few minor points I confess I am still not quite 
convinced. The arguments deducing from Mifra’s character 
as starlit sky his other qualities are very ingenious; but 
we should probably fecl them to be stronger if we added the 
hypothesis that originally Mira was a tribal war-god who in 
early times, long before Véda and Av., was identified with the 
starlit sky." But, apart from a few cases of éroy7 like these* 
which only affect details, it must be said that by the present 
work Dr. Hertel has materially strengthened his main position, 
which is one of very great importance for the study of Indo- 
Kuropean culture. hypothesis for the most part works, 
enabling him to bring into rational order a great mass of facta, 
and soon, as I believe, will become generally recognised as 


a valuable organ of science. 





* From which of these two characters M. derived his attribute as guardian 
of compacts is not clear. Dr. Hertel shows very acutely and rightly how this 
might have happened, and how mifrd, mi@ra came to mean “ compact "", 
and then “ party to a compact ", a process which we may perhaps state 
thus: Mitra-+formal covenant sa work or manifestation of M. — 
covenant generally + one of the covenanters + generally friend (Skt. 
muitrém, neut., influenced perhaps by erfrim “enemy"). But this 
development could hardly have started unless at the outset M. had been 
generally recognized as a sort of Zeds “Opes or Dens Fidius; and this 
must have been very early. 

* Thus the note on p. 39, which places the entry of the Vedio tribes into 
India at about 400 n.c., ia difficult to reconcile with historical facts and the 
wdmitted existence of a Vedic tribe in Mitannic. 1380 nc. On p. fi Youns 
xxxil. 10, acidtem vadnaijh¢é is rightly translated “ aufs finsterste betrachten 
and explained as meaning “ to condemn to destruction"; but this some- 
what weakens the force of the argument on p. 180 f. that YaSt x. 29, fim 
ok vahidtasea, ete., must refer to the alternate brightness and gloom of 
the sky. On p. 250, in the translation of ahurdnif churchya as “* din 
Gemahlinnen des Herrachers, dea Herrachers Téchter “, the reference to 
Aryan incest scems unnecessary, as I think we may regard the phrase aa 
merely pleonastic, I feel also some slight doubt as to the meaning 
“shine assigned to yr. 





L. D. Barwertr. 
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Dre Yasr's pes Awesta. By Herman LommMen. pp. xu 
+ 211, large 8vo. Uhbersetzt und eingeleitet von 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1927. 

The author of this new translation of the Yashts has been 
working upon it since 1914, and the result has been that the 
understanding of this extraordinary compilation of highly 
corrupted and confused material has been brought a decided 
step forward. One has only to compare this translation with 
that given by Darmesteter as vol. xxiii of the Sacred Books 
of the East, Oxford, 1883, to realize the strides which the study 
of these texts has made since that time, By the way, the 
author does not seem to know of this English translation. 
He never mentions it, and refers only to the French translation 
made by Darmesteter later on, and of this Professor Lommel 
could make only occasional use. His aim was to give a clear 
and readable translation. He was quite conscious of the 
difficulties of the task. The passages which were quite 
unintelligible have been left out and marked by dots, and 
doubtful translations are signalized by a query. The imterest 
in these Yashts lies in their mythological and legendary 
character, Very little of the old genuine Zoroastrian teaching 
ean be found init: the number of divinities invoked is legion, 
and not a few of these Yashts read like amulets and charms. 
They might belong to the Tantra literature. It is well known 
that for most of the Yashts there is no Pahlavi or other reliable 
translation in existence, and as Darmesteter has already 
pointed out, the only helpful method for their understanding 
ia etymological and comparative. Many of the words and 
names of divinities, left untranslated before, have now been 
tentatively translated, and thus the Yashts have become leas 
unintelligible than they were before. Closely connected 
with their understanding is the problem of their date, 
Professor Lommel agrees that the language in which the 
Yashts were written was no longer a spoken language: it 
was the language of the priests, and therefore archaic forms 
that may occur are no proof for their antiquity. These may 
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be due to the scholastic attainments of the writer, who had 
studied more closely the Gathas and the older literature, and 
made good use of his scholarship. Still, in spite of it, he would 
like to assign the date of composition to the latter end of the 
Achemenian period. One cannot discuss here this point, 
around which all the Avesta studies turn, but if a certam 
Vologeses, an Arsacid prince, has been the one who started 
the recovery of the fragments of the lost literature, and if the 
Sasanian kings were the first to proclaim the Zoroastrian 
religion as the official one, the date is brought down by many 
centuries, Add to 1b the vague allusions to the legendary 
heroes, which appear in their fullness only in the Shah Namah. 
One is therefore inclined to believe that the Yashts belong to 
a much later date, for this alone would also explain how the 
old popular beliefs and the innumerable divinities could have 
obtained such a hold § as to practically eliminate or garble the 
old Zoroastrian teachings. Only a few stereotyped phrases 
and general sani seem to have remained. 

Besides the brief and lucid introduction the author has also 
prefixed special introductions to a large number of the Yashts, 
and he has avoided unnecessary repetitions by cross-references, 
As to his attempts of explainmg the Anahita, and still 
more that of finding the Fravashis, already in the Avesta, 
although they are not mentioned there, but implied, as he 
believes, in the Daina, a doubt may be expressed, but on the 
whole this new translation will prove of invaluable-s service 
to the student of the later developments of Zoroasta : 
and its relation to the other religions old and more recent 
which had their home in the ancient Empire of Persia, and the 
influence which these beliefs have exercised on the mystery 
cults, later Mithraism, and altogether on the spiritual move- 
ments in those countries. The author has appended on 
excellent index of names and subjects, and this greatly 
enhances the value of this important work. 








M. G. 


“Ns, 
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Pavut Kaute. Dre Masoreren Des WestTens. [Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Vormasoretischen Grammatik des 
Hebriischen I.] 8vo, xii, 89 66, 17. W. Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart, 1927. 14s, 

The study of the Masora is entering upon a new phase owing 
to the researches of Profeasor Dr. Kahle. His contention is that 
the Masoretic Text, such as we have it to-day, does not 
represent in ite vocalization the genuine old pronunciation of 
the Hebrew, such as e.g. it may have been spoken at the time 
of the Temple. According to Professor Kahle, it is the result 
of a very carefully worked out system, which merely fixes 
more or leas the pronunciation such as it was current m the 


‘sixth or seventh century. This was afterwards worked 


‘tt inte its most minute details by a school of Masorites, the 
wremost representatives of which were the family of Ben 


Asher. He endeavours, therefore, to recover the older 
pronunciation by means of fragments of old Hebrew MSS. 


found in the Geniza. In a previous volume he has discussed 
at full length the system of the Masorites of the East, meaning 
thereby that current in Babylon, best known through its 
superlinear vocalization. In the present volume he treats now 
the Masorites of the West, ic. of Palestine. He has been 
fortunate enough to discover many more systems of 
vocalization, and he is, therefore, able to trace a gradual 
development from simple dots, put sporadically on such words 
which could be read m two different ways, to these dots 
growing in number, The vocalization was then extended 


from single words to every word in the verse, until it became 


so complicated that a new system was evolved known as the 
Tiberian system. This is the one which is found now in all 
our Bibles. But Professor Kahle is not satisfied merely to 
describe all the forms of vocalization, but what is no less 
important, he endeavours to show that those older systems 
correspond to a pronunciation of Hebrew which differs in 
many respects from the Masoretic, notably in the 
pronunciation of the letters b, g, d, k, p, and ¢. According to 
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Professor Kahle, such pronunciation resembles that of the 
Samaritans, and also that which is found m the writings of 
Jerome, It is needless to add that these results must seriously 
affect the grammar of Hebrew, such as we find it in all modern 
grammars. Indeed, this view has since been elaborated 
by the author in a separate essay. Professor Kahle would 
like to trace the origin of this system of vocalization to 
Syrian influence. Jews were living in close communication 
with the Syrian in Nisibis, and even studying together. 
This is rather a hazardous conjecture, since they were not 
likely to give us some older forms of marking or pro- 
nuncation, and still less would the Jews in Palestine 
accept anything that was not strictly Jewish. The origin 
of such signs must be looked for elsewhere, and they are 
probably connected with extra dote found on certain words 
in the Seroll of the Pentateuch. 

There is now one curious feature about the older 
vocalizations, i.e. that with very few exceptions they are 
mostly found in non-Biblical texts, especially ancient hymns 
and liturgies. This may point in the direction that they repre- 
sent the real popular pronunciation, and not one of the rigid 
traditional character reserved for the reading of the Bible. 
Many MSS. of a liturgical character, especially those written 
by Karaites or by Sephardim, have indeed such vocalization, 
which differs from the strictly grammatical forms laid down 
by the Masorites, Anyone engaged in the study of the Bible 
will realize the great importance of such research, and will 
owe a great debb of gratitude to Professor Kahle, who has 
thus opened up a new path in these investigations. In this 
volume a number of liturgical pieces have been printed with 
their ancient vocalization, and with a German translation, 
and thirty plates contain the facsimiles of the originals. 

M. GasTer, 
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Dre maciwenen Her- unp Scuutammrren Aus der 
unbelebten Natur mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Mittel gegen den bisen Blick. By Dr. 5. SELIGMAN. 
Kine Geschichte des Amulettwesens. Mit zahlreichen 
Abbildungen. Large Svo, xii, 509 pp. Strecker and 
Schroder, Stuttgart, 1927. 24s. 

This book, which is complete in itself, is none the less only 
one part of a larger work left behind by the late author ready 
for press. He deals not with magic from a theoretical point of 
view, but with practical magic, of a therapeutic and 
prophylactic character, for he has collected a vast material 
in connexion with the Evil Kye. Here in this volume we have 
an exhaustive study of the effect of inorganic objects in 
protecting people from the Evil Kye or curing its effects. The 
author has gathered into his work almost everything from 
every part of the world, drawing his materials not only from 
modern publications, but from the entire literature as far as 
+4 was available. He shows perfect acquaintance especially 
with the Oriental literature, and he gives the references, 
though briefly, at the end of each chapter. In this volume the 
following objects are treated, which are all believed to possess 
a special power of a magical character by which to counteract, 
the alleged sickness caused by the Evil Eye: Water, in all its 
manifold uses, lustration, bathing, sprinkling, drinking. In 
4 similar manner fire is treated, burning, singemg. coals, ashes, 
soot, ete. The next chapter is devoted to air, clouds, ether. 
Then earth, burial, earth from a tomb, sacred earth, etc. 
Very interesting are the chapters on metals, such as gold, 
silver, iron and copper, which are more or less prophylactic, 
and also lead, used for amulets and for other practices, m 
spite of ite cold nature and its dedication to Saturn. A large 
section of the book is then devoted to a study of stones of 
all kinds, their origin, character, peculiarities, and the last 
chapter is almost a complete lapidary. The fullness of the 
material collected here surpasses anything of the kind that 
has hitherto been published. It is therefore sincerely to be 
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desired that the publishers should find the support which 
they expect, in order that they should feel justified in under- 
taking the publication of the entire work. The remaining 
volumes are to contain materials connected with organic 
matter, then those connected with the human body, all utilized 
for the same purpose of protection against the Evil Eye. 
The last volume is to contaim a collection of charms and 
conjurations. When completed it will be indeed a monn- 
mental history of the amulet. An index at the end facilitates 
the research. Considering that so many countries have been 
mentioned in the course of this investigation, it was a happy 
idea to collect all the references wherever possible also under 
the headings of the various countries. The book is beautifully 
printed, and enriched by no less than 111 equally beautifully 
executed illustrations. 
M. G. 


Hisrew Union Cortese Annuat. Vol. IV. pp. 494, 8vo. 
Cincemnati, 1927, 

Fourteen scholars, teachers of all the Jewish Theological 
Seminaries on the Continent and in the United States, have 
contributed to this volume, published by the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati. They are all men who have won for 
themselves a well-deserved reputation in their own sphere 
ofstudy. It is therefore difficult to discriminate or to appraise 
the merit of the one above the other. The subjects cover a 
wide field of Jewish learning—Bible criticism, liturgy, 
philosophy, poetry, history, Sadducees and Pharisees, 
bibliography, philology, ete., are all here represented. Each 
of these essays is a distinct and valuable contribution to 
Jewish literature. It is a pity that though the book is of a 
composite character, no index has been made, It is just 
because it is not of a uniform character that an index would 
prove most helpful. If the same name or the same subject is 
treated by different authors the references help to formulate 
a better judgment of the man or of the subject thus mentioned. 

M. G. 
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Tstamic Currune. The Hyderabad Quarterly Review, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 1927. Vol. i, No. 1. Issued 
quarterly. Price per annum, £1 10s. 

Through the munificence of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam this Review has been started under the editorship of 
Mr. M. Pickthall and the first volume, by its contents, leads 
us to hope that it will rank among the most prominent 
publications appearing in India. The aim of the Review is 
to publish in English articles by prominent scholars not of 
India alone, but also by those of other parts of the world 
interested in the study of Islam and Islamic countries and 
literature, The first issue contains an article by Ameer Ali 
on “The Modernity of Islam"; “The Spirit of Asia,” by 
Felix Valvy, in which he strangely attributes to Jingiz Khan 
and his successors qualities which I have failed to recognize, 
Professor Yisuf Ali contributes a study on Albiriint which 
is to be continued in future numbers. A long study by 
Professor Horovitz is devoted to the “ Arabian Nights ”, 
while Mohammad Shafi‘ gives an historical account of the 
Shalimar gardens at Lahore. M. Hidayat Husain has supplied 
an edition and English translation of the Banat Su’id of the 
poet Ka‘b ibn Zuhair, but he has apparently not been aware 
of my edition of the text with the commentary of Tibrizi 
published many years ago in the Journal of the German Orien 
Society, nor the edition of the same poem by the late Professor 
Basset, which was accompanied by the still older com- 
mentary of Tha‘lab. A long article by Prince Said Halim 
Pasha deals with “the Reform of Muslim Society”, which 
has been translated from the French in which it was originally 
composed, I cannot possibly enumerate all the contents 
of the Review, but the variety of subjects treated augurs 
well for its future, and it is to be hoped that it will rank with 
the foremost scientific journals published in India. 


F, Krenxkow, 
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THe Osmanta Macazine. The Quarterly Journal of the 
Students of the Osmania University College at Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. February, 1927. Vol. i, No. 1. 
Government Central Press. 


This Journal, intended for the instruction of students of 
the University in the first place and as an educational review 
in addition for other colleges, is like the Islamic Culture 
brought into being through the liberality of the enlightened 
tuler of the premier native state, and is issued under the 
auspices of the professors of the Osmania University, at the 
head of which is Professor Muhammad Abdur-Rahman Khin, 
As the Osmania University has the aim of being the chief 
centre of Urdu education the magazine is published in two 
sections, one in English, the other in Urdu. The articles 
are contributed mostly by the professors of the University 
and are for the greater part short, and I may mention in the 
English portion an article on the Sihr al-Bayin of Mir Hasan 
by Sayyid Wagar Ahmad. In the Urdu portion are articles 
on such varied subjects as the collecting of postage stamps, 
the beginning of Persian prose literature, the Omayade 
mosque at Damascus, a biography of Qazi Shihab-ud-Din 
Daulitibadi, and also original Urdu poetry by living authors. 
The publication is on good paper and well executed, the 
Urdu portion being done by lithography. It is to be hoped 
that the magazine will have a long and successful career 
and that it will contribute to the advancement of knowledge, 
not only in the State of Hyderabad, but far beyond its 
borders ., 

F. Krenrkow. 


Loguat at-Anas. Revue litteraire, scientifique et historique, 
ete., sous la direction des Pines Canmes de Mesopotamie. 
Baghdad. 

coming to a sudden close at the beginning of the 
war, when only two numbers of the fourth volume had 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928, 13 
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appeared under the guidance of Pére Anastase, this important 
publication has been revived under the same auspices and 
the fourth volume is now complete before us. The title 
expresses the aims of the review. There were at first great 
difficulties, as the cost of a new press were beyond the means 
of the Carmelite Mission, and I am not sure if in the end the 
acquisition was not made possible through a Government 
erant, The puristic tendencies of Pére Anastase in his criticism 
of contemporary works stand prominently in the fore- 
ground, one of the first articles pointing out the soleciams in 
the style of the newspapers appearing in Egypt and Syria. 
For dialectic studies we find an investigation into the Aramaic 
words used in ‘Iraq, by Yisuf Ghanima, and studies on the 
dialect of ‘Iraq, by Muhammad Rasifi. A full list of the 
publications of the press of the Dominican Mission at Mosul 
is given, most of these being of a religious character. The 
quantity of matter issued by this press is really surprising. 
Of considerable importance is the memoir on the chiefs of 
the Muntafig tribe and the small principality ofthe Al Afrasiyab 
at Basra, for which we look in vain in historical works readily 
accessible, Each number contains criticisms of newly issued 
worka which have come to the notice of the editor and a short 
chronicle of the events in ‘Iraq and surrounding countries. 
The value of the review is increased by very complete indices 
which fill the last (double) number for the year. The type is 
not of the best, and at times the printing is blurred, and we 
miss the help of vowels in cases where the reading is open to 
doubt, especially in proper names, This latter defect is 
generally remedied by the customary description, if I may 
call it so, of the pronunciation. It is to be hoped that the 
review will have a happier future than it enjoyed at the 
beginning of its existence, as it counts among its contributors 
some of the leading savanta of ‘Irag and even Syria. 
F. KRENKow. 
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Dre Murkitarat von at-Tavdisi, herausgegeben von 
R. Geyer, mit einer Beilage: Dre atte Enrremone 
DER ARABISCHEN DicnrerR unp pas ‘Amr-Bucn pDEs 
Tnx aL-Janran, von H. H. Briv. 75+ 50 pp. Wien, 
192T. 

One of the causes of the frequent confusion in attributing 
ancient Arabic poems to various authors arises irom the fact 
that so many persons had the same or similar names so that 
verses of a less-known author were thus easily cited as those 
of his more celebrated namesake. Both works published 
have for their aim to bring together as many poets as possible 
who bore the same name, but while in the work of 
Ibn al-Jarrih this has been carried out with consistency, 
the same cannot be said of the work of Tayalisi. The exact 
time of the last-named author Professor Geyer has not been 
able to ascertain, nor have I been more fortunate in spite 
of long search. The name of ‘Amr, now practically fallen 
into disuse, was borne by many persons in the time before 
and after the rise of Islam, and though the work of 
Ibn al-Jarrih contains 204 names of poets and Dr. Brau 
has added a number of others, I could still add a few more. 
Each work is preserved in one MS. only and both MSS. can 
be said to be only fairly correct. Through the kindness of 
Professor Geyer I had his copy of Tayalist for a short time 
and made a hasty copy of it for reference. Both works 
contain a large amount of poetry which is not otherwise 
accessible, and many pieces consist of fragments torn out of 
their surroundings and in consequence are difficult to under- 
stand. This may even be said of the longer pieces and the 
difficulty only proves how useful the ancient commentaries 
are, in spite of their frequently very useless information. 
Though much care has been bestowed upon the edition by the 
editors, I have found several errors which I have noted in 
reading the book and which follow hereafter. It is cheap 
glory to correct: the errors of others after they have probably 
solved far greater difficulties in preparing texts which we now 
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read with ease, In many cases my emendations may not be 
acceptable to other competent scholars. 


F, Krenkow. 
Tayalisi 
p. 2,2 £, perhaps 5 -. p. 3, 3 ult., 1355. 
p. 12, 13, <5. p. 5, 2, li is correct. 


p. 6, 6, Tread MS. 5541, _p. 6,7, Tread MS. ag Ai plcly. 

p. 24,5. This verse appears to form part of a poem which 
the poet made upon the battle-day of Faif ar-Rih 
(Naga'id 471-2); then the gap is after the word os and 
we must read Sl 2 gl,e——~ Ek 

p. 24, 8, possibly ce. 

p. 25, 8, we must read ¢ 54 Vy Js3. 

p. 25, 11, 443; MS. has a3! yeas, which is correct. 

p. 26, 7, perhaps jai. 

p. 26, 8, read 3! and Lz, the V. form has transitive meaning. 

p. 26, 9, with MS. Syl, 

p. 27, 8, I read the MS. <.<°| which is correct; cf. 
Baghdad, p. 249). 

p- 27, 10, 3%. 

p. 28, 5, MS. reads gliali which is correct; ef. Yaqit, 
Irshad, vii, 169, 13, 

p. 28, 13, SI». p. 29, 1, ats. 

p. 29 penult., lll on account of =n. 

p- 31,3, 53 

p. 31, 10, read Cai] with MS., the first syllable is missing. 

p. 32, 14, wai jl _<@ »lis correct. p. 33,2, Jal. 

p. 3a, 3, call... Jia) i, the MB. has Jal. 

p. 32, 6, “2 and ss 5. p. 33, 11, 4-3. 

p- 33, 12, cy. 

p. 33, 15, delete ‘YI which is not in MS. and is against the 
metre. 

p. 34, 4, read “¢)3 with MS. and iz. 

p. 34, 9, lee. p. 34, 13, sill. 
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. 84, 14, Lye yl. 

Se 16, read ce 4 with MS. on account of . in sl. 
4,17, read ola! with MS. p. 35, 5, L— with MB. 
6, is metrically wrong; MS. has oy8 = 5 =. 

8,2 Salt. p. 36, 13, with MS. 23.1. 

, 1, MS. has correctly ac. 
,8 ta. +» cfd lll p. of, 14, sl)]. 

»2, 5 Sb. p. 38, 6, tas. 
6, bi» Ved. p. 38, 7, lylic. 

39, 1, Sui. p. 39, 11, | as 

. 40, 1, MS. has over a the word <4, | 

. 40, 4, read ~== with MS., which is required by the 
metre. 

p. 40, 10, the MS. has ob ze) = ol 321. 

p. 41, 2, a}. 

p. 41, 10, I do not understs 

p. 42. 5, - 

p. 42, 13, this poem is generally ascribed to al-Mufaddal 

an-Nukri; cf. Asmaiyyat, No. 55, 
p. 43, 3, MS. has «1 3. p. 45, 4, MS, has 3. 
itm al-Jarrah 

20, 1, probably (¢ ><)! after 22 a clan of Tayyi’, as a clan 

named Jes is not known. 





tt 


p- 20, 15, read 2:43 as he answers £22 

p. 20, 17, read “tall. 

p. 20, 19, read [es “ for a while ’’. 

p. 20, 20, roles p. 21, 2, (5. 

p. 21,5, ea rel ee p- 21, 4, 57 @. 

p- 21,7, él», p- 21, 10, 131 =—. 

p. 21, 15 = ls, the name is found thus also Khiz. in, 38, 


while Ibn Qutaiba, Poésis, has +1" with F. 

- 21, 18, there is an error of the scribe here, as the rhyme- 
word belongs to a verse omitted. The two verses are 
found Ibn Qutaiba, Poésis, 207, ll. 7, 8. 

- 22, 1, Jalel is not possible, we must read cl Gjlol 
“his arrow made me half-blind”. Read 1451. 


a=) 


.-, 
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22, 2, read Lil. 

23, 4, perhaps better .j- 2!) and Cie “for against their 
deceit, is help from God, the mighty one”. 

25, 4, read fae. 

. 23, 11, in the beginning of a verse :;| would be better. 

. 23, 3, read i, Je, “ perhaps I may know some time”. 
‘je for “WW. 

24, 2, read +c,3) Jl+ Zaliminil-Mi‘ida; it happens 
occasionally, if rarely, that the Tanwin is drawn over 
and forms a short syllable in the metre, e.g. Hutai‘a, 
No. 62, v. 1, Sales cy! V5. 

24, 5, perhaps 35 > 5. p. 24, 6, a] “ exhausted ". 

. 24, 7, read <3). 

, 24, 9, read 3°, plural of ‘3 «1 “ young man”. 

. 25, 2, read sinz. p. 25,6, read 2. ya. 

25, 8, read \gul. p. 25, 12, read 4 ps. 

25, 15, 2U 5 appears to be wrong. 

25, 20, as ae! ‘will Uraina never cease to blame me?” 

. 26, 10, read 727 “Lin 4 

. 26, 13, read iS | who begets noble children ”. 

26, 16, read xb. p. 27, 7, read «| >. 

27, 10, read “ist: ; al-Bakhtari al-Ja‘di is cited, LA. 
xii, 164-5. 

27, 14, read Lt “when other people think of great deeds 
he hides himself” 

p. 27, 17, on account of ¢bia! we must read 5 54, Read 

also Jl. 

p. 28, 10 f. This riddle is not easy to solve, the solution 
in each verse is “ excrements”. 1. 14, for -¥— he has 
eee I. 15, bed, 2 he han) > L. 16, for d3> he has 
«=; L117, read (75. 

. 29, 2, read ot >. 

29, 3, read -Yl- certainly not -Yi with Jim. 

29, 12, as the poem is addressed to a woman read ¢! 
pice - ‘pee 

p. 29, 17, perhaps UL. 


ee? 


oo 


Fr 


pda ae ded dell de: 


1) 


hs 
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p. 29, 18, read se * bear patiently ”. 

p. 30, 2 if. These verses are generally attributed to al-A‘shar 
ar-Ragabin (cf, LA. iv, 33, which differs; the verses 
are frequently quoted and the source is Abii Zaid, 
Nawadir, p. 73). 

p. 30, 3, read “2s, p. 30, 5, read =. 

p. 30, 6, read ¢LL J, = 

p. 30, 7, ‘Amr ibn Milgqat, whois frequently cited. The source 
is Abii Zaid, Nawadir, 62-3. 

p- 30, 14, read rer His grandfather al-Ba‘ith ibn Suraim 
is well known. 

p. 31, 4, generally called sed! -, 5.0, 80 LA. xi, 163; Sharishi, 
i, 290; also called +c, so Yaqut, s.v. os. Read ag, 

p. 31, 6, read ,¢ % with Yaqut, loc. cit. 

p. 51, 7, Yaqut reads °s, cits which is better; read also 
Pe without as 

p. 31, 13, >I lJ! is grammatically impossible, read 

elk ol the “if my little brother were, etc.” 

p. 38 3, read il;3 with Hamisa, Bulag, ii, 71; Khiz. ii, 

d44. Of the tribe of Taim Allah ibn Tha‘laba. i. 
. 33, 5, read di yet. 
. 33, 8, read .c.xll 7, tt oth 
. 55, 3, perhaps better | 
. 37, 10 f£., the stil ine be read with Sukiin on the 
Inst letter as in the Diwan of ‘Amr ibn Qami'a; 1. 13, 
Tead bys; 1. 15, ant. 

- 36, 1, read cis; 1. 3, read ,.. “leaping”. 

. 36, 6, read ol... cat gl“ Oh! Is it for two old camels, 
ete.” ; vide pay vi, 446; xm, 431, 

p. 36, 11, read ¢ swJ\; his father, Hakim ibn Mu‘ayya, is 
a well-known Rajaz poet. 

p. 37, 4, read sak:, the verse which follows is found in 
4 poem ascribed to him, Hudal, 202, v. 3. 

p. 37, 13, read uli, 

p. 37, 14, read 2 1,+, plural of 25 L, name of a red fungus. 

p. 37, 16, perhaps |'>.. -4j. p. 38,3, read Le. 





ee 


os oS 
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4, read 352. 
, 6, read Le place near Mecca, and apes toothstick. 


. oo 
. 38 


. oS, 10, : 

oo 14, read tal ink or I! dont |, 

p, 38, 15, read Wel SI ed andy |g. 

. on, | - 
1, 


7, ume 


= 


=n 


. 89, 1, LA. xv, 177, has the name of his father 4!) 53. 

. oo, 2, al-Maziin is correct; Mazina was already in the 
Syriac writings of the fourth century the name for 
‘Oman, later it became the nickname for the Azd of 
“Oman. 

p. 39, 9 ff, I have read this poem elsewhere, but fail to trace 

it now. 

p. 39, 13, read obWt. 

p. 39, 16, read -5 «lal, name of a well-known place. 

p. 40, 1, read S>. These verses are cited by Ibn al-Jauzi, 

Sirah “Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, p. 239. 

p. 40, 3, read i _-. 

p. 40, 6, Thn al-Jauzi reads ,ase|) 25. 

. 40, note 1, v. 3, read at OTe 5, read 3 5. 

. 41, 6, read S27 F and | gas. 

. 41, 8, read & p- 41, 13, read “b. 

42,2, read —.(, plural of 5. 

| 42, 17, a. alone is right, he was treacherously killed 
by ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. 

. 44, 8, probably > >— 5).  p. 44, 9, read 3 tcb. 

. 44, 11, read ,¥}. p- 44, 14, read ,\5s. 

. 45, 4, read -c. It is an elegy upon al-Fadl ibn Yahya 
al-Barmald. 

45, 7, the first hemistich is metrically wrong, we may read 
JL] i gol J 13 (V1 for bs 15 & 

p. 46, 10, a verse by this poet is cited, LA. xvill, 175. 

p. 47, 17, read 7),!359 and ,Jl.le. 

i 48, 3, read |_--. p. 48, 5, read Sy... 6 de. 

Pp: 


~~ a) fe A 


= 


48, 6, read ¢_= Wi; cf. ‘Uyin al-Akhbar, 193 = 
Cairo ed., i, 158-9. 
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p. 49, 6, read Jal. 


p | p. 49, 13, read 2. 

p. 49, 16, read pik. p. 50, 4, read “su. 

p. 50, 8, read “YL. p. 50, 10, read Ls. 

p. 50, 18, read 2.2. 

p. 51, 6, read s5] “I take for a pillow ”. 

p. 51, 7, read sls. p. 51, 14, read Ley. 

p. 51, 16, read sla. p. 52, 9, perhaps @ <<. 

p. 62, 11, read ssl. 

p. 52, 16, Si,iJ1 i] is impossible, but I cannot propose a 


suitable emendation, 

53, 1. This poem is frequently cited, as by ‘Amr ibn 
Juwain in the MS. of the ZkAtiyarain, fol. 41r; by Abi 
Qurdida in Ja/iz, Bayan, i, 132 =i, 90; Hayawan, 
v, LOL. 

Pp. 53,2, sadly cel Goal. =p. 63, 3, oy... 20 “let Gey, 

p. 53, 4, «dl... cis, 

p. 53, 10, Si] < “ (riders) which scare the swarms of 

andgrouse *’. 

_ 53, 16, read ‘x. 

. 04, 7, Ibn at-Taifinivya is cited LA. x1, 176; xin, 267. 

- 54, 10, The first hemistich is impossible, perhaps read 

ers 9 ek. 


P 


ra fd 


. 59, 3, read ‘ple. 

- 59, 4, read «¢ yes on account of li 1 5). 

59, 7, ‘Wl is impossible and we must probably read \gY1 
as plural of 2) or lgT as plural of Gil. But to 
what do these verses allude ? Instead of la one expects 
a jussive. And then the feminine, to what has it relation ? 
To the Caliphate ? Ortoa woman? Perhaps we should 


p. 54, 13, read |, y= “weak, easily broken”. 

p. 54, 14, perhaps LF 3. p. 55, 1, read sim. 

p. 65, 4, read jlo. p. 55, 5, read 1 tax-1, 

p. 56, 11, read 52/L. p. 58, 1, read “ay J) Lai. 
p. 08, 5, perhaps lif is better. 

p. 58, 9, read -»5. p. 58, 17, read iY. 

P 

p 

p- 
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p- 59, 16, read Leal jf nce Jl; so also Agh. iv, 145; LA. 
ix, 177. 

60, 2, cited anonymously ZA. xi, 128. 

60, 9, read Liss. p. 60, 11, read Ci. 

. 61, 1, perhaps , «.. 

. 61, 7, the = of al-Mustaughir is generally called Rabi‘a. 

61,8, read =. I. Duraid, Geneah 154 ; Mu‘ammarin, 8. 

61, 15, wees my grave”. 

61, 16, read sige asl. p. 62, 3, read 327. 

62, 4, read cas... <l. p. 62, 7, read & ,L. 

62, 12, 3i> the place where the pebbles are cast. 

62, 17, Gee Jy Y, unusual construction. 


63, 2, pethaps re p. 63, 3, read (g.c5 “ trots ”. 
63, 12, read © an. p- 63, 13, read Wis... (53 5. 
63, 14, owl. 


BOS Ae Py PI 


63, 16 #f., according to LA, xii, 103, by ‘Amr b. Umama 
which is the same person; but Jd. xi, 423, it is attributed 
to ‘Amr ibn Fuhaira, 





p. 64, 9, +S: makes no sense, we must read (2% or Los, 
p. 64, 11, read yi. p. 64, 12, perhaps (j)aall. 

p. 66, 7, read , = p. 66, 9, read «|. 

p. 66, 10, perhaps ,a—. p. 67, 15, read Sait. 

p. 68, 6, read j>y. p. 68, 17, read J4> “3. 


F. K. 


TanaratT Ann at-Kiris, By A Asv ‘App ALLAH Az-ZINJANi. 
Dar as-Salam Press, Baghdad, a.a. 1345. 29 pp. vo, 
The author is a learned Mujtahid of Zinjin in Persia, 

and tells us in the introduction to this treatise that he made 

the pilgrimage in the year 1342 by the way of Suez and Jidda 
on a steamer on which most of the crew and officers were non- 

Muslims and that this made him consider the question of the 

lawfulness of Muslims having intercourse with adherents of 

other creeds. The book has caused some sensation in Iraq 
and Persia and has been confiscated, as I have been informed 
by Pére Anastase, in ‘Iraq. Considering the frequent inter- 
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course of Christians and Jews with Muhammadans in almost 
all Muslim countries, this may at first sight appear rather 
strange, but religious feeling runs higher than we in the Weat 
can readily understand. 

The whole treatise is held within the margins of a literary 
discussion and the author brings forward citations from the 
Kur’an and especially from Shi‘ah theologians. His first 
aim 18 to elucidate the term “ Mushrikiin™ and to decide 
whether Christians and Jews should be classed with them. He 
comes to the conclusion that they are not included in this 
term, as both creeds are adherents of monotheism, and he 
even allows this for the followers of Zoroaster, referring to 
the investigations of Williams Jackson and West, thus 
showing that he has made himself acquainted with English 
works on the subject. He then discusses whether a Muslim 
can eat out of the same vessels as a Christian or Jew, shake 
hands with them and associate with them in other ways, and 
brings forward the opinions of the most renowned Shi‘ah 
(and some Sunni) theologians, which are far from being in 
accord. He comes to the conclusion that even these savants 
with all their learning may not have access to all genuine 
records, that from this has arisen their difference of 
opinion, and that after all a Muslim can associate with non- 
believers if he takes due precautions. 

With all his learning Zinjani does not give prominence to 
the historic facts that in the earlier times of Islam Christians 
and Jews were admitted freely to the society of Muslims. 
I would mention the association of Abu Zubaid with al-Walid 
ibn ‘Ugba, who is even stated to have been his half-brother 
on his mother’s side; the free admission of al-Akhtal to 
the court of the caliphs at Damascus, and especially that the 
mother of the Imam ‘Ali Zain al-’Abidin was a Persian princess, 
while more than one of the other twelve Imams had 
Chnstian mothe rs. 

It is a pity that the little book should have been con- 
fiscated as the contents are instructive and instead of doing 
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harm would have contributed towards the breaking of the 
barriers of prejudice and ignorance which still exist in Shi‘ah 
lands. F. K. 





THe Letrers or Gertrupe Bet. Selected and edited by 
Lapy Bett. 2 vols. 9} x 6}. Benn, London, 1927. 
It is said, and in a measure truly, that the hurry and rush 

of modern life have killed the art of letter writing. Gertrude 

Bell, in a life that was filled to overflowing with event and 

excitement, found time to write letters that refute this 

assertion. Most of the letters contained in these two volumes 
were written to her father and stepmother, and in addition 
to being intimate tributes of devotion are almost invariably 

vivid and clear descriptions of her wonderful experiences, 

To those who possessed her friendship they conjure up 

poignant memories, for Gertrude Bell wrote as she spoke 

and lives again in every line, Her vital and vivid personality 
shines out 80 conspicuously, and awakes such extensive 
recollections in the memories of her friends, that the amount 
of their interest to the ordinary reader is difficult for a friend 

The extent to which they have been censored and abridged, 
causes inevitable gaps, which to some can be partially filled 
but to many must remain blanks in the history of her career. 

The very intimacy of the letters increases the annoyance 

caused by the gaps, for, to the curious mind, a free and full 

expression of her views and opinions on men and affairs 
would be of extreme interest. Propriety and consideration 
for the skin of her subjects have prohibited this satisfaction 
of the curious—among which subjecta are doubtless to be 
found many of the curious themselves, Her inmost views 
on such events as the pre-1920 affairs, and the Sayid Taalib 
coup @éat must therefore remain unpublished. 
To quibble at these gaps, however, is ungracious when such 

a feast of interest is afforded. The letters clearly show her 

as a woman filled from her early days with enthusiasm and 
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a high ideal of life and adventure. Her keen, sharp wit and 
quick brain made her outstanding, though it is doubtful 
if she ever possessed the virtue of suffering fools, even Arab 
fools, gladly. Oxford behind her, she seems in her letters 
to rush into the stress of life with bubbling joy and delight. 
“The fun I am having,” is her oft-repeated ery. 

The East caught her young, and inspired and excited, 
for a period, the poetic instinct within her. She was 23 
and visiting Persia when its mysterious and undefinable 
spirit took possession of her to hold her a willing captive 
in tightening shackles till the day of her death, After Persia 
she toured the world, and spent a few years at home in England, 
or on the Continent where princes or pundits were met, 
estimated, and labelled, but in 1899 the East called her back 
and inspired her with the determination to make her great 
ultimate journey to Nejd. From then onwards, though 
she broke away occasionally to astonish the Alpine climbing 
world, she irresistibly gravitated back to the desert and her 
beloved Arabs, In 1905, after her second world tour—made, 
she said, to regain the day she had lost—she was again in 
Syria “playing at being an archwologist”, breaking new 
ground, making new friends, and joyfully meeting old ones, 
and almost—but not quite—regretting that she was nota man. 

Her journeys, labours, and adventures prior to her great 
journey to Nejd have all been put before the world in her 
publications, and the letters add little that is new. But the 
wat which broke out shortly after she returned from that 
last great endeavour prevented her from writing what would 
undoubtedly have been her greatest book. The letters give 
glimpses of what the journey was and the book would have 
been, and it is to be sincerely hoped that her full diary and 
records will be published in the near future. 

She returned from Nejd in May, 1914, worn out by her 
vonderiul effort, and was in England when war was declared. 
With characteristic energy she directed all her efforts to war 
work ; fora time in England, then in France, tracing wounded 
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and missing: Her unique and valuable knowledge of Arabia 
was very soon required in the Middle and Near East, and she 
was called upon to assist the Arab bureau in Cairo, where 
Colonel Lawrence, whom she had met im earlier days, was 
taking an active part in raising the Arab revolt. 

March, 1916, found her in Iraq, the land which was to see 
the climax of her life’s work. For a year she worked in 
Basra, through a hot summer which she found trying to her 
health and her clothes, then early in 1917 she was transferred 
to Baghdad, where within a few days of her arrival she had 
installed herself in the house in the garden where she spent 
the remainder of her life. The summer of 1917, which was 
exceptionally severe, again tried her health very seriously, 
but she held grimly to her task. Her letters during this 
period show her depressed and at times almost despairing, 
but it was not unti] mid-1918 that she went to Persia for 
a short rest. | 

Her views expressed in letters written immediately after 
the war are extremely interesting, particularly those in which 
she states her clear conviction that British role and British 
rule only is desired in the country. How long she held this 
conviction it is impossible from her letters to deduct, for the 
period during 1919, when she was in England, and up to and 
during the 1920 rising, is but sparsely illustrated ; that this 
is inevitable is to be regretted, for a fuller knowledge of the 
currents and undercurrents of that unfortunate period is 
greatly desired. That she was in sympathy with the Arab 
point of view, whatever if was, is clearly expressed, but 
the extent and nature of her dreams for the future are obscure, 
On one point she was sure of herself, and that was that she 
would see the matter through to the bitter end—even 1f the 
“ Seuttle "’ policy carried the day. 

The return of Sir Percy Cox fills her once more with joy 
and the awakening ideal of Arab nationality with an almost 
boundless enthusiasm. To the realization of this ideal she 
devoted the remainder of her life. The fever of excitement 
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in which she lived until Feisal was precariously placed on 
his throne and the boundless energy she displayed in all 
matters which would further his cause are clearly shown in 
the interesting letters during this period. In fact, so fervent 
and enthusiastic does she become that occasionally her terms 
of admiration and jubilation savour of exaggeration, If, 
however, her fervour and devotion ever swung her off the 
clear balance of accurate judgment her natural sanity quickly 
righted her again. 

With Feisal appointed King of a practically independent 
nation, though held in place and together by a cement of British 
prestige, Gertrude’s Bell's great work in Iraq was finished. 
Though her energies were willingly devoted to any and every 
useful purpose which lay to her hand, the letters clearly 
show that, after the departure of Sir Perey Cox, her sphere of 
useful work was diminishing and becoming circumscribed. 
To her old love, archwology, at which she had played in 
1905 and subsequently excelled in, she returned once more. 
Her love for it had never been abandoned, but her multi- 
tudinous interests had left her but little time to devote to it. 
Her later letters show the meticulous care and attentive 
enthusiasm with which she carried out her duties as Hon, 
Director of Antiquities. The financial condition of the 
new-born State precluded any possibility of expenditure 
on staff or equipment, but with the well-intentioned assistance 
of a local clerk, a local official, and a friend, she undertook 
the responsibility of organizing and administering the new 
department. That she exercised the authority devolving 
on her in the best interests of Archmology and the State of 
Iraq, as far as the two interests could be compatibly combined, 
few will deny. 

The letters written during this last phase of her career 
show that the climax or zenith of her life had been reached 
and just passed when she died, and it must be felt that, to her, 
death was the easiest parting from the land and people she 
loved so well, J. M. Wizson. 
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Brsuiorneca Aranica Scnonasriconum. Série Arabe, 
tome ii. Algazel, Tahdfot al-Faldsifat. Texte arabe 
établi per Maveice Bovycrs, 8.J. 10 x 6}, xxix + 
446 pp. Beyrouth, Imprimerie Catholique, 1927. 

Although El Ghazali, who died at the beginning of the 
§th—-12th century, is very well known to all students of Islamic 
civilization, it may be permitted to recall that he was one of 
the greatest theologians of Ielam, an original thinker and 
abundant writer, and that Muhammadan orthodoxy is hardly 
less indebted to him than to Aba el Hasan el Ash‘ari, his 
predecessor by some two centuries. Like El Ash’ari, El 
Ghazali met his opponents with their own weapons. He has 
the credit of being the first to defend the articles of faith 
from the philosophers by using their own dialectic against 
them. 

In a book called Magdsid et Faldsifa, El Ghazali gives an 
account of philosophic doctrines. His defence of the orthodox 
position is contained in Tahdfut et Faldsifa, in which he attacks 
the philosophers and makes out that their systems are full 
of flaws and fallacies instead of being logically sound, as had 
been imagined. Within less than a century the Spanish 
Arab Ibn Rushd (Averroes) produced a rejoinder entitled 
Tahafut et Tahdfut. These books exercised considerable 
influence during the middle ages not only in the East, but also 
in Europe, where they were studied and ceveral Latin versions 
of the last of them were made, All three will be published 
this series. El Ghazili’s Tahdfut, which is second on the list 
for publication, is the first to come out. 

Tahdfut in the title has been translated in many different 
ways, as can be seen from the various renderings brought 
together by the editor in his introduction. The author uses 
the word several times in the text, and it is clear that ruin, 
destruction, and similar terms do not convey the meaning 
he intended. Father Bouyges favours “incohérence ”, but 
this translation aaheyt fits 1 in all the passages. Pillaciouanees 

substantially what Fl Ghazili meant, but it 
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does not include the idea of precipitancy given by the 
Arabie. There seems indeed to be no single equivalent for 
tahifut in English. 

The book is divided into twenty chapters, each devoted 
to particular points of doctrine or questions, such aa the 
philosophers’ view that the universe is eternal, their inability 
to establish a proof that the First (Cause) is not a corporeal 
being. The four last chapters are grouped under Natural 
Science, the others under Theology. El Ghazili proceeds 
by means of orderly reasoning, with an occasional illustration, 
but no unnecessary digression, apart from a remonstrance 
now and then. He is careful to explain thoroughly the 
teachings which he undertakes to show to be wrong or unsub- 
stantiated, for, as he says, to contest an opinion without a 
perfect exposition of it, is shooting in the dark ; accordingly 
he sets out methodically all the arguments advanced in favour 
before putting forward his refutation or objections. In his 
preface he gives his reasons for writing and names Aristotle 
as the leader of the philosophers and El Farabi and Ibn 
Sind (Avicenna) as his principal Islamic followers, but he 
intimates that he is not attacking any single body of co- 
ordinated doctrines and draws in turn from the beliefs of the 
Mu‘tazila, Karramiya, and Wagifiya the opinions with which 
he charges the philosophers. Three of their tenets which he 
enumerates he regards as entirely inconsistent with Islam, 
and thus as constituting infidelity worthy of death. He 
leaves open the question how far their other views put them 
outside the pale of the Muhammadan religion. One of the 
Inanuscripts used for the present edition gives the exact date 
of the composition of Ht Tahéfwt, which was not known 
before. The discovery is a valuable one, for it shows that the 
book was finished only a few months. before El Ghazili 
gave up his position at the Nizimiya College, and set out on 
the wanderings in which he turned to Sufism. 

The merits of Et Tahdfut from the point of view of theology 
must be left to the judgment of those well enough acquainted 
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with the scholastic systems and their development to be able 
to test Kl Ghazidli’s arguments according to rule and to decide 
how far he can be credited with any independent contribution 
to scholasticiam. The book contains some subtleties of reason- 
ing that are not easy to follow, and ordinary readera at times 
may shrink from the labour. There is, however, no difficulty 
in appreciating the directness and vigour of the author's 
style, the view that he affords of the principal problems by 
which the Muhammadan religious world was exercised in hie 
day, and.of the beliefs prevalent with regard to them, and his 
plain indication of his own position. 

£t Tahdfut has been studied by several modern European 
scholars, and some of them have translated parts of it. They 
have been obliged to depend upon uncritical editions, the 
earliest being a Cairo edition of 1885, of which the other 
two seem to be little more than reproductions. A reliable text 
for such a book is most necessary. In providing the first 
critical edition, Father Bouyges has carried out his work 
60 as to leave nothing to be desired. He has been at great 
pains to make a thorough search for material and has succeeded 
in finding an abundant quantity, ineluding citations from 
Kl Ghazali’s work in other books, the principal one being 
Pahdfut et Tahdfut, where nearly the whole of its text is 
reproduced. He has even been to the trouble of collating 
entirely a Hebrew translation of Tahdfut a Tahdfut, Of 
Et Tahdfut alone, the number of manuscripts he has examined 
is no less than seventeen. His text is based upon eight of the 
earliest, three of which date from within seventy years of the 
composition of the original, He gives the variants of these 
manuscripts and of the chief printed editions of Et Tahdfut, 
and of Tahdfut et Tahdfut, regularly in footnotes, with 
occasional readings from the other sources. His introduction 
supplies full bibliographical details, he has headed each page 
of the text with a brief Latin indication of the substance 
that will be found very convenient for reference, and he has 
provided several tables and indices, among which a view of 
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the principal assertions in the text containing 879 entries, 
and an index of more than 3,000 technical terms deserve 
particular notice. These aids to study extend the range of 
the utility of the book beyond its immediate subject and 
considerably enhance its value. The text has been printed 
with great care, as can be seen from the difficulty of finding 
even one or two of the most trifling misprints. Altogether 
the book has had a remarkable amount of labour devoted to 
it, and is a very satisfactory production. 
A. R. Guest. 


BreLioGRAPHIE DES @uvRES DE Ignace GoupzmeR. Par 
Bernarp Haier, avec une introduction biographique 
de M. Louis Massignon. 11 x 7, xvii +99 pp. Paris, 
1927. Publications de l'école nationale des langues 
orientales vivantes. 

The life of Professor Goldziher was not an eventful one, but 
the career of a man of such great distinction is always interest- 
ing to follow. Besides the necessary biographical details, 
M. Massignon gives a sympathetic appreciation of the 
celebrated Orientalist and his achievement. He began as an 
author at the early age of twelve, and the list of his publications 
shows how constantly his literary activity was maintained 
up to the end of his days. The list includes 592 separate items, 
ranging from the well known books down to short articles 
and notices. Professor Goldziher’s publications appeared in 
altogether eight different languages, Many of his works were 
in Hungarian, and M. Heller provides brief epitomes of the 
principal ones of these. By means of chronological and other 
grouping, the list is well arranged for convenient reference. 


A. R. Guest. 
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Trois Conrérunces sur L'Arwienre rarres A t'Usrversrrit— 
pE Srraspourc. Par Freperic Macter. Paris, 1927. 
73x 51. (Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibhothéque de 
vulgarisation, tome 46.) 

These lectures were delivered in February, 1926, under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Strasbourg, 
and the writer of the present notice had the pleasure of 
penne them. M. Macler is well known as an authority on 

menian subjects; twenty years ago he had already 
published a Catalogue of the Armenian (and Georgian) M58. 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and since then he has 
done much historical and linguistic work ; he has also taken 

a prominent part in making known to the world the desperate 

plight of the Armenian nation since the end of the Great War. 

Such a little book as this, with its thirty-two reproductions of 

good photographs, chiefly architectural, should attract many 

new students and increase the number of those anxious to 
show their practical sympathy for an admirable race, to whom 
the world in general and the Allies in particular are indebted. 

Part I is entitled “A propos de |'Eglise arménienne”, 
showing how the autonomous autocephalous Church since 
its adoption of the monophysite doctrine has safeguarded the 
language, literature, and civilization of its members and 
imbued them with a democratic and fraternal spirit which 
has often saved them from ruin. 

Part IT, “En marge de l’Eglise arménienne,” gives an 
account of the paganism found in folklore and translations 
of some folktales, showing the influence of the old religion 
on the new; the activity of sectarians, e.g. Paulicians, the 
various migrations of the patriarchal see until its final establish- 
ment, in 1442, at Edchmiadzin in the shadow of Ararat, 

Part III, “ Arménie et civilisation,” is chiefly devoted to 
Armenia's contributions to the welfare of the world in 
agriculture, commerce, industry, music, literature, and, above 
all, architecture. To the general reader it will be news to 
learn that the churches of Rosheim (Alsace), St. Nectaire 
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(Auvergne), Notre-Dame du Port esiarical pat and 
the modern Synagogue of Strasbourg all have Armenian 
characteristics. 

These lectures were certainly well worthy of publication 
in a cheap, attractive little volume of 146 pages, with good 
Ulnstrations. 





O. W. 


Tue Lirenatvke or tHe Anctent Ecyrrians. By ADOLF 
Exmax. Translated into English by Ayuwarp M. 
Brackman. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. pp. xliv + 
o18, 8vo. 

In 1923 Dr. Erman, who inaugurated the studies of the 
language of ancient Egypt which have completely revolu- 
tionized our understanding 6f the grammar and syntax of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, published a collection of the principal 
Egyptian literary texts under the title of ‘“ Die Literatur 
der Aegypter”. This publication was justly hailed with 
enthusiasm, because it brought together for the first time 
authoritative translations in a convenient form of texts, many 
of which had to be sought for in scattered technical publica- 
tions. The previous translations of many of the texts, 
moreover, were of very unequal value, and some of them 
at least, though satisfactory in their day, had become 
completely out of date, At the time when the original 
German publication of Dr, Erman's book appeared, the hope 
was expressed by many reviewers that an English edition 
might be issued, and go place at the disposal of all English- 
speaking readers, specialists and laymen alike, the oldest 
body of literature in the world without the preliminary 
necessity of being able to read German fluently. This hope 
has now been realized, and Dr, A. M. Blackman has prepared 
the English edition now under notice. Dr. Erman was 
fortunate indeed in being able to secure the services of so 
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competent a scholar, for the English edition is not merely 
a translation of the original German, but has been controlled 
throughout by direct reference to the Egyptian texts them- 
selves. Egyptian idioms and niceties of phrase are difficult 
to render in a modern language, and to have taken these at 
second-hand through the medium of the German translation, 
would often have resulted in missing the point or intention 
of the often obscurely worded ideas of the ancient scribes. 
By consulting the originals, Dr. Blackman has always 
succeeded in catching just the true sense of the Egyptian 
texta whilst at the same time giving an accurate and literal 
translation of the German, 

We have in this book the double authority of one of the 
acknowledged masters of the ancient Egyptian language 
for the original and the competent scholarship of Dr. Blackman 
for the translation: there is therefore singularly little that 
a reviewer can say. This admirable volume for the first 
time places before the English reader a complete and repre- 
sentative series of the literary didactic and poetical works 
of the ancient Egyptians. In the ‘seventies of the last 
century a laudable attempt to familiarize English readers 
with the ancient literature of Egypt was made in the series 
of books issued under the title of ‘‘ Records of the Past ” 
to which most of the leading scholars of the day conteibuted: 
This series, however, has long since become obsolete, for 
not only has our knowledge of the language increased by 
leaps and bounds in the last fifty years, but also many new 
texts have since been discovered. The series, moreover, 
aimed chiefly at presenting the historical rather than the 
literary texts. The English editions of Maspero’s Popular 
Stories of Ancient Eqypt have made English-speaking readera 
familiar with the stories and tales of the Keyptians, but with 
these exceptions, almost the only other authoritative sources 
of information were the technical editions of various individual 
texts scattered in many scientific publications difficult of 
mccess to the general reader. 
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Dr. Erman’s book begins with a series of extracts from the 
poetical portions of the Pyramid Texts and covers the whole 
field of Middle Kingdom literary papyri, which contain 
stories, didactic works, and poems. A most valuable part of 
the book is that which deals with the numerous ostraca and 
papyri of the New Kingdom, most of which are school-books, 
and which contain, besides extracts from the larger classical 
works, a great variety of fascinating and amusing topics. 
Many of these pieces are here presented for the first time. 
It is needless to say that the work of such an author and such 
4 translator is excellent both in substance and execution, 
and whilst we are grateful for the great mass of interesting 
matter thus laid before us, we cannot help regretting that no 
magical texts are included in the collection. The Berlin 
papyrus of spells for mother and child, for instance, of which 
Dr. Erman himself was the first editor, would have been 
a welcome addition, and extracts from the magical papyti 
of Leiden and Turin would also have been appreciated. 
Perhaps this suggestion may receive consideration when the 
author is preparing a second edition, which is certain to 
be called for at no distant date, There is another point to 
which we would call attention: and that is the absence of 
references to the pages or sections of the original Egyptian 
texts, If such references had been indicated in the margins, 
the general reader would not have been affected by their 
Presence, whilst the student who wishes to consult text 
and translation together would find his work greatly 
facilitated. A student who wishes to refer to a particular 
passage of the Wisdom of Ptah-hotpe, or of the Weastecar 
Papyrus, for instance, would not find it easy to identify 
iit once in these long texts the phrase or sentence to which 
he had the reference, Perhaps this point, also, will be kept 
in mind when a new edition is under consideration. 

Warren R. Dawson. 
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Tae Feviinis oy Urrer Ecyer. By Wrsirren 8. Buack- 
MAN, with a Foreword by RK. R. Marrerr. pp. 330, 
186 figures, 8vo. London: George G. Harrap & Co., 

Ltd. Price 15s. net. 
It is nearly a century ago since Edward William Lane 
published his Manners and Customs of the Modern Eqyptians, 
a work which has remained our principal source of information 
upon its subject. The best fate which can befall any book, 
however good, is that it may be superseded by a better, 
\, and in taking leave of Lane's classical monograph, we have 
to welcome ita successor im Miss Blackman’s book, which is 
» now before us. Miss Blackman has acquired the happy power 
Jof so completely winning the confidence of the peasant 
women of Upper Egypt that she has been able to present to 
| her readers a great mass of detail covering the most intimate 
and cherished beliefs and ideas of the peasant population 

of the Nile Valley. 

Throughout his long residence in Egypt, the late Sir Gaston 
Maspero ever had his ears open for any scrap of native lore, 
any song, story, or tradition, which might fall from the 
lips of a people whose mental ideas are at once elementally 
simple and intricately complex. In interpreting obscure 
allusions in the ancient Egyptian texts, Maspero nearly 
always found a suggestion, if not an explanation, in modern 
analogies, but although many valuable observations bearing 
upon the customs and beliefs of the modern fellahin and their 
Pharaonic ancestors are scattered throughout his voluminous 
writings, he never made a systematic study of a subject which 
might be described as dear to his heart. No one would have 
welcomed more heartily than Maspero the publication of 
Miss Blackman's book. 

A century of experience in anthropological method has 
placed the author in the advantageous position, which was 
impossible to Lane and his contemporaries, of being able 
to discern just the kind of information that was required, 
and how to classify and interpret the resulting facts. Her 
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volume is packed with interesting facts from beginning 
to end. 

Many of the features of Egyptian peasant life which provide 
the greatest interest to anthropologists are just those which 
make the most doleful reading for the sociologist. In spite 
of the gradual infiltration of ideas and customs from the 
west, the fellahin still remain in many respects in a condition 
of social eugenic degradation. Like their ancient 
ancestors, however, their cheerful fataliam carries them 

through, and to one who, like Miss Blackman, has long 
- resided amongst them, they reveal certain sterling traits 
of character. 

We cannot now examine in detail the very full account 
(which, as we are told in the Preface, is to be followed by a 
fuller one) of the various aspects of social, industrial, and 
religious life which these pages unfold. A welcome addition 
is made to the collection of native stories already available 
in the series of six village tales which Miss Blackman has 
given us. Spitta Bey, Dulac, and others have collected 
a series of vernacular tales, and these, with the new additions, 
are most interesting to compare with the literary and classic 
stories of the educated Arab writers. 

Of particular interest to Egyptologists is the concluding 
chapter in which the analogies between modern and ancient. 
customs are reviewed with very full bibliographical references. 
Full as it is, this chapter, as the author admits, might be very 
considerably extended. The book is well illustrated with 
186 figures, mostly from the author's own photographs, 
and is provided with a very full and useful series of four 
indexes. Warren R. Dawson. 


La Mise 4 Morr pu Diev ex Eoyrre. Par ALEXANDRE 
Morer. 4to. 59 pp. +18 figures. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1927. 

This brochure contains the substance of the Frazer lecture 
delivered by the author in Oxford in 1926, The purport 
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of the lecture is to set forth the Egyptian evidence for the 
Frazerian doctrine of The Dying God, that is to say, the 
ceremonial death and resurrection of the god or spirit of 
fertility and nature in order to promote abundance of food 
and prosperity to mankind. In the Golden Bough, as is well 
known, Sir James Frazer has collected an enormous mass 
of detail from the customs and folklore of all parts of the 
world, including, of course, Ancient Egypt. He was, naturally, 
dependent to a large extent upon the information—not always 
rehable—imparted by classical writers, chiefly Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch. Professor Moret, being an 
Egyptologist, has the advantage of direct access to native 
sources, the hieratic papyri and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of ancient Egypt, and in this essay his object has been to use 
this evidence in order to supplement that already collected 
by Sir James Frazer, and to apply to ancient Egypt what 
he calls “la théorie frazérienne"”, It must be frankly 
admitted that the author has produced a most interesting and 
reatlable essay and has collected into a convenient compass 
a large mass of data bearing upon his demonstration. He 
begins by showing that in Egypt magic was paramount 
and that in Egypt, as elsewhere, the magicians claimed 
powers over nature and used those powers to effect, or at 
least to stimulate, the functions of nature. He refers to 
various magical spells, the object of which was to vitalize 
the sun, the earth, and the inundation on which the prosperity 
ofthe country depended. It was clearly part of the magician’s 
make-believe that all the forces of nature were obedient 
to his commands, and Professor Moret might have referred 
in this connexion to the frequent threats used by magicians 
to suspend nature if their purpose were thwarted. Very 
interesting are the magical ceremonies performed in order 
to placate and stimulate the Nile. Needless to say, the god 
Osiris, a8 a corn-spirit, plays a leading réle in the beliefs and 
ceremonies connected with the death and revival of nature 
according to the seasons. <A long series of rites and customs 
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is quoted, to which very close parallels can be discerned in 
many different countries. Professor Moret has discussed 
these rites with great lucidity and with good bibliographical 
notes. His final conclusions are that the “théorie 
frazérienne ” affords a reasonable explanation of the Osinan 
myth, of the sacrifice of sacred animals, and probably also 
of the jubilee festival of the king. In the reviewer's opinion, 
this is putting the cart before the horse, for it is surely obvious 
that exactly the reverse is the case. The Egyptian customs 
and beliefs are far older than those of any of the numerous 
other peoples whose practices have been so diligently collected 
and admirably marshalled in the Golden Bough. Osiris, 
the dead king par excellence, and the complex series of customs 
and beliefs associated with his cult, aa corn-god, Nile-god, 
or god of the dead, can hardly be said to fall into place in 
a universal scheme, but they are rather the factors which 
originated the great fabric of institutions and rites which 
spread in all directions through time and space. It is never- 
theless quite true that many present-day observances amongst 
peoples of relatively low culture are often suggestive as to the 
meaning or intention of much that is obscure in the mythology 
and eschatology of ancient Egypt, and the fact that a wide- 
spread, vast, and complex series of rites and beliefs, however 
they may differ in superficial details, and however irrational 
they may appear to modern criticism, have essentially the 
same foundation and purpose, seems to postulate that they 
owe their existence to a common ancestor. The close agree- 
ment of the Egyptian evidence with that of other countries 
points to Egypt as the birthplace of the idea which is so 
well expressed by the “théorie frazérienne ’, and to the 
wonderful and distinctive phenomenon of the annual inunda- 
tion of the Nile as the principal factor in its origin. 
Warren R. Dawson. 
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l. Eevyrrmas Cortoguian Araric. A Conversation 
Grammar. By W. H. T. Garmpner. Second (Revised) 
Edition. 9 x 6. Oxford University Press, 1926, 

2. Keyprian Cotzoguian Armapic Reaver. Edited by 
Ii. KE. Exper. 9 x 6. Oxford University Press, 1927. 

3. Manuva, or Eeyrrian Aranic. By D. C. Pamcorr 
and A. Powett. 7) x5. Cairo: The Authors, 1926. 

Canon Gairdner has thoroughly enjoyed himself, and 
that is the best guarantee that those who use his book will 
enjoy it too. They will do more—they: will learn colloquial 
Egyptian more rapidly and accurately than they could from 
any other source whatever. The mentally inert will be put 
off by the phonetic script employed throughout, but no one 
who has used it can fail to recornize that it is preferable to 
any Roman script, and infinitely preferable to Arabic script. 
The care bestowed on subtle points of accentuation and 
assimilation and the grasp of idiom are but two of the features 
in which this grammar definitely supersedes all its pre- 
decessors, and is unlikely ever to find an equal. Details 
here and there may be questioned, but who would demand 
uniformity in the present state of Egyptian speech? For 
extracting the full measure, pressed down and running over, 
contamed in it a native Egyptian teacher is indispensable, 
but it can be used very profitably even by the private student, 
provided he knows something of Arabic pronunciation. 
In one point only, namely, in several of the sections appended 
te each lesson * towards translation ”’, it appears to make 
unduly high demands on the beginner. 

Mr. Elder's reader, also in phonetic script, is an admirable 
supplement to Canon Gairdner's grammar. While the 
requirements of the missionary student are kept in view 
throughout (very properly under the circumstances) there is 
a welcome variety in its contents, which have the additional 
merit of forming a valuable introduction to Egyptian life 
and customs, notably in the dialogues and the lecture on 
manners, 
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The third book on our list cannot compare with the other 
two for practical convenience and accuracy. It is cumbrous, 
both in arrangement and size, and neither the peculiar 
Roman transliteration adopted nor the Arabic script conveys 
satisfactorily to the student's ear the sounds of the spoken 
language. This is not to say that the book is valueless, Far 
from it. The student who has mastered the rudiments of 
Arabic and who knows the pronunciation and accentual 
system of Egyptian in particular will find it a mine of material 
in the matter of idiom and vocabulary. 





H. A. R. Gran. 


ENTIFIC ZULU GramMaR. By Rev. W. Waxcer. Vol. I. 
Series, Opera Africana quibus edendis operam dant 
Revs. A. Drexel, H. Nekes, P.S.M., W. Wanger. 9 x 6: 
xix + 346 pp. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Publishing 
and Printing Firm. 

Father Wanger, who has worked as a missionary in the 
4ulu lands of East Africa, endeavours to establish a relation 
between the agglutinating language of the Bantu people 
and Sumerian. This thesis is only a side issue of his book; 
for he has set out to write a grammar of the Bantu dialects 
from the point of view of scientific comparative grammar, 
and obviously hopes to found a new science of comparative 
acglutinating anguages, after the manner of comparative 
Indo-Germanic and Semitic grammar, The reviewer has 
no knowledge of the Bantu languages, Sieepe for what he 
has learned from some correspondence with the English 
missionary, the Rey. W. A. Crabtree, of Ipswich, who 
attempted to convince him of the connexion with Sumerian 
by certain etymological comparisons. Father Wanger’s 
book is a ease of qui seit Seotum seit totum. He evidently 
knows the Zulu languages, and everything which has been 
written about them, very thoroughly, and he has submitted 
his work to me for a review to obtain an opinion on his 
Sumerian thesis. 

He employs, everywhere, the word Niu for Bantu. Since 
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the Zulu peoples never invented a seript of their own, the 
Missionaries and civilians who have lived in East Africa 
and studied the dialects have transcribed their phonetic 
elements in Lat letters: the author begins by explaining 
these phonetic sounds, and here I am at once struck by a 
great disparity between Sumerian and Zulu. It may well be 
true that Sumerian possessed the three musical tones of 
Bantu ; the author does not venture to say so, but Professor 
John D, Prince has asserted it in many articles. If so, we 
have lost the Sumerian musical tones irretrievably; they 
have left us no indication in their grammatical works, and 
the few musical notes added to the lines of Sumerian liturgies 
clearly refer to instrumental or song notes. They are not 
indicative of linguistic tones. I doubt that Sumerian 
possessed the inspiratae or “clicks”? of Bantu and it did 
not know the palatal click & (g), the lateral fricative Al, and 
affricative djl, or the nasalized lateral ahi. Tho vowels, 
however, seem to be practically the same as in Sumerian, 
and so are many of the phonetic principles governing sound 
thange, especially the principles of assimilation of vowels, 
i.e. vowel harmony. A good many of the consonantal 
changes, e.g. g>b, d>z, n>I11, and many others are 
common in Sumerian. 

There are some very striking similarities in the vocabularies. 
Zulu has aka, to build, make, and Sum, aga, same sense; 
Zulu ama, thirst, and Sum. imma, and there is the similarity 
of the pronouns, Sum. aba, who?, Zulu wha, who?; Sum. 
ana, What? Zulu mi, what? Moreover, both are employed 
in the same ways in the two groups, aba personal, ana 
impersonal. Wanger also adduces similar from 
Japanese and Altaic, p. 281, Most striking is the use of 
class determmatives In Sumerian and Bantu. In both 
groups these may be prefixed or suffixed. But here Wanger 

1 This oncurs in Sumerian, as | stated in my grammar, p. 44 above, 
andl explains the Sumerian negative forme in L So Sum. nw (not), 


becomes fi, before ti, be, l-be-in-tuk, he obtained not; li-be-in-aga. Sum. 
na >> fa, before fa, ibid., n. 2. 
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seems to have been seriously misled in his Sumerian philology. 
On pp. 57-8, he claims that Sumerian employs gi(sh) and 
mia as determinatives of persons, and repeats it in many 
places, The Sum. personal (prefixed) determinative is 
gale >lwand mul, Tt is true that Sum. gi, ged, mud = mu 
docs mean ilu, male, sturdy one, but never “ man” (amnélu) 
i & generic sense as a deferminative. Its only use as a 
determinative is before words for kinds of wood and 
implements. It is entirely erroneous to compare this word 
gs with Zulu personal determinative isi, although Zulu 
determinative for “place” si, may be properly compared 
with Sum. &, and Zulu personal prefix fi may well be compared 
with Sum. lu. A comparison is made between Zulu 
determinative mu for “trees and Sum. mu dialectic for 
gis, which is proper, but when the author states that Sum. 
mu, to burn, and mu, fire, are the same root as gid > mee, 
wood, he is fallen into grievous error. Again I doubt the 
author's comparison of Zulu “ space prefiz””, mu, with Sum. 
mu “year”; for surely mu came to mean “year” in 
Sumerian because it means “name”, and each year had 
its name or year formula, a late meaning given to mu, after 
the Egyptian method was introduced by Sargon of Accad. 
So far as I can see, Zulu prefix si < isi, izi, can stand for 
the prefix of persons, language, manner, animals, woods, 
places, and diminutives. Of these the only proper com- 
parisons are with Sum. gif wood, and ki place. The personal 
prefix mi, may well be the Sumerian personal pronoun mi, na, 
and the Zulu ni prefix for “thing” may be Sum. nig. 
Legitimate is the comparison between the “ action (prefix) 
ku” and the Sum. action suffix aga. But when Zulu locative 
and temporal noun prefix pa is identified with Sum. post- 
fixed particle ta (in, with, by), I fail to be convinced. Here 
Turkish alt is compared with Sum. fki-ta, “on the earth,” 
below, and Turkish iis, above, with Sum. an-fa, above. 
Legitimate is the comparison of the Zulu abstract prefix 
uk as in uku-nene, kindness,” with the Sum, abstract 
Prefix aga, ag. Here Zulu proves that Sum. abstract prefix 
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mg is a different word from aga, ag, am, and. not the same 
words, as I supposed in my grammar. Zulu POssesses a 
prefixed preposition ku, ka, for the locative, temporal and 
modal ideas, “in, at, to, from, in such manner,” and this 
is identified with Sumerian Ju, ge. Of course, palatalization 
of a guttural & to is possible, especially with the vowel i, and 
Wanger may be right about this, Much of his thesis depends 
upon the identifications of the Zulu preposition pa with 
Sum. ta, and ku, ka with Sum. &u, ge, i. These prepositions 
are employed in almost identical manners in the two froups. 

Zulu kulu, “ great,” suggests Bum. gulu, gal, “ great.” 
The Zulu prefix, no, is employed to form nouns for “ multi- 
plicity, hugeness, immensity” ; Wanger says that the 
basic meaning of no is “ mother, female ", and if this be true 
it may be rightfully compared with Sum. nunus, female. 
There is no phonetic difficulty about connecting Zulu suffixed 
determinative zi, «i, tt, “ river,’ with Sum. i, the prefixed 
determinative for river. Zulu, azi. to know, and Sum. zu, 
to know, is a striking fact, and ama, flood, may well be 
compared with Sum. aga, flood. But what a philologist 
wishes to know is the essential likeness of the pronouns, 
the numerals, the plural inflections and tense formations. 

In Zulu mi, me meons “ my, and in Sum. mu, ma, and 
mi-e means “I” — Sum. mé, mae. ku means * thy "— 
whose identity with Sum. ou, “thy”, is phonetically difficult. 
The third person is ¢, e-ne, to which the personal class 
determinative mu is prefixed, but this ts obviously comparable 
with Sum. e-ne, that one, he. But the plurals are entirely 
different, tu, si, “we,” nu, ni, mu, mi, “you.” Reflexive 
Zulu zi may well be Sum. zi, soul. The numerals of Zuln 
present no similarity to Sumerian at all, and the plural 
of nouns is formed by the prefixes izin, ama, imi, and are 
totally different from the Sum. suffixes ene, ef. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that Sumerian and Bantu present 
enough important similarities to warrant serious comparison, 
but they diverge so fundamentally in syntactical structure 
and many essential features as to render the subject of a 
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comparative grammar of Sumerian, Bantu, and Ural-Altaic 
languages, in the sense of comparative Semitic grammar, 
hopeless, I have read with interest all the private com- 
munications I have received from workers in many African 
and Asianic languages, and the studies of many scholars 
who have endeavoured to find a language cognate to Sumerian, 
Of these special mention should be made of the following 
works :—(1) Professor Fritz Hommel, Sumero-Tiirkische 
Wortvergleichungen, and in a privately issued manuscript, 
Zwer Hundert Sumero-Turkische Wortvergleichungen ; (2) 
M. Tseretheli, Sumerian and Georgian, JRAS., 1913-14; 
(5) F. Bork, Das Sumerische, eine Kaukasiche Sprache, 
OLZ. 1924; (4) Theo. Kluge, Welcher Sprache ist das 
Sumerische anzugliedern 1; (5) Dr. C. J. Ball’s various books 
and articles on Chinese and Sumerian, Tibetan and Sumerian, 
(see PSBA. 1918, 95-103); (6) and lastly, Autran’s 
élaborate defence of the Indo-Germanic connexion of 
Sumerian, a theory which I started myself. I am more 
impressed by the arguments of Father Wanger than by any 
other of these theories. It must be pointed out again and 
again that essential similarities must be proved. When the 
Pronouns, numerals, etymological formations, plurals, and 
main principles of the syntax are shown to be similar, an 
advocate will obtain a favourable hearing. But it is not 
enough to present a list of words which are similar, Even 
these comparisons are often hazardous and impossible. 

If a body of inscriptions written in good Bantu were 
suddenly excavated in Mesopotamia or adjacent regions, 
and of the period anywhere contemporary with the Sumerians, 
or even as late as 500 n.c., Father Wanger would have no 
difficulty in convincing us of their Sumerian connexion. 
The Sumerian race perished utterly before 2,000 n.c. But 
who are the Zulus of East Africa? What is their history ? 
What are their myths and what their literature? Can they 
by any stretch of imagination be connected with the splendid 
intellectual and artistic achievements of the ancient people of 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928, 15 
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Mesopotamia ? The chronological gap is too great to make 
it believable ; the difference in intellectual ability of Sumerian 
and Zulu prevents comparison. But anything might happen 
between 2,000 .c. and the late period ap. when we first 
know anything about Bantu languages and savage conditions. 
I wish the author, out of his immense knowledge, had told 
us something about Zulu history, What is their mythology ? 
and what is their art ? 

The question which I ask myself after reading the elaborate 
comparisons of Sumerian with Bantu, Chinese, Turkish, 
Georgian, and Indo-Germaniec is this :—“ Granted that the 
connexion be true, is it of any use to the Sumerologist in 
solving the difficulties of Sumerian grammar and etymology ?” 
At best the similarities are few and entirely inadequate to 
prove anything of great value. These efforts can never 
help us much in translating our texts, but they may ultimately 
solve the most interesting historical problem, namely, the 
origin of the Sumerian people. But when Sumerian is 
confidently connected with such diverse languages as Bantu, 
Chinese, Sanserit, Turkish, Georgian, it is clear that we cannot 
use these languages for Sumerology with any direct bearing 
upon our problems, 

5. Lanepon, 

P.8.—Since the above review was written another elaborate 
thesis on the connexion between the languages of the 
Polynesian islands of the Pacific and Sumerian under the title 
Polynesisches Sprachgut in Amerika und in Sumer, by Eduard 
Stucken, has appeared, His book is based upon the theory 
that the Sumerians, Egyptians, and inhabitants of Peru and 
Mexico of Central America all spread from a common centre, 
namely, the islands of the central Pacific Ocean, where a 
prehistoric continent once existed. Beside numerous word 
comparisons, the author also depends upon one cultural 
argument, the stage towers of Sumer, the pyramids of Egypt, 
and the stage towers of Polynesia. There are no evidences 
of syntactical similarities, and the essential elements, pronouns, 
numerals, and plural formations are not mentioned, 
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The Society lost in November an old member in Dewan Tek 
Chand, Divisional Commissioner at Ambala. He joined the 
Society when studying for the LC.8. at Cambridge in 1895, 
and has been an interested member ever since. 


During the quarter the following resignations have been 
received : Mrs. C, Brownlow, Mr. B. R. Jain, Mr. J. Leveen, 
Miss E. A. Levin, Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea, Mr. D. 
Talbot Rice, Mr. Sefton Jones, the Lord Scone, Colonel 
H. W. R. Senior, and Mr, Dan Singh. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
18h October, 1927 


Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Mr. N. G. Saswad Kar, B.A. Mian Sultan Ahmed Vajudi 
Mr. Nathu Lal, B.A., LL.B. Nizam. 

Mr, Akshay Kumar Sircar. 


Forty-two nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. von Le Coq gave a lecture on “ The Fourth Turfan 
Expedition,” illustrated with very fine lantern slides. A 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to him. 

He said that China has long occupied an exceptional 
position in our thoughts. It was generally accepted as a fact 
that its culture and art were original, autochthonous, and in 
no way even influenced by foreign culture-elements. 

But the expeditions sent into Chinese Turkistan by the 
Russian, British, German, French, and Japanese Governments 
have furnished results from which we learn that China had 
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already been in intercourse with India, Iran, Mesopotamia, 
and Hellas in early pre-Christian times, and that Chinese 
art, as far as it is Buddhist, is based very largely on Hellenistic 
art, as developed in Persia, Bactria, and North-West India 
(Gandhara country about Peshawar, Kabul, Hindu Kush 
valleys). And quite recently and indepen dently of our 
researches the Swedish savant Gunnar Andersson has shown 
that in Neolithic times a close connexion had existed between 
China, Iran, and South-Eastern Europe. 

Our expeditions have found the irrefutable traces of four 
great culture-streams between Europe and Asia. Two of them 
we descnbe here. 

The first, and most ancient, is a movement from the West 
to the East, of Scythian tribes (Iranians and European Indo- 
Germanic tribes), It passed along the northern foothills of 
the Tien-shan, where to this day “ grass and water ” permit 
nomad tribes to exist, into Mongolia, where Kozlow lately 
found antiquities belonging to it, and into China as far as the 
knee of the Hoang-ho. The famous Yue-chi of the Chinese 
annals must have formed part of this movement, and we 
believe that certain septs of this tribe, remaining in Turkistan, 
are identical with the “ Tokharians ” of Kucha and Khocho, 
whose remarkable language, belonging to the European 
group of Indo-Germanic speech, we unearthed in the temples 
of these oases. 

The road they tock along the northern declivities of the 
Tien-shan, and through Southern Siberia, is marked by grave- 
mounds containing Scythian bronze objects, and crowned 
by rude stone statues, resembling those found on similar 
mounds in South Russia and the Crimea. These statues 
show an ethnographical peculiarity which as far as I know 
only recurs once, namely in the pictures of blue-eyed, red- 
haired men on the Turfan-frescoes; in both instances the 
tall boots are fastened to the belt with a supporting string. 

Tt seems very likely that amongst other things these tribes, 
which had early communications with Greece, brought the 
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art of founding and manipulating bronze to the knowledge of 
the Chinese, and early Chinese bronze ornaments will, 
probably, be found to contain Scythian elementa. 

If this movement is hidden by the darkness of time, the 
second great culture-wave 1s much plainer—it also comes from 
the West; it is the conquest of Iran and North-West India 
by Alexander. The towns he founded introduced Greek 
culture and Greek blood into these lands, thus preparing them 
for the development of Hellenistic states after the expulsion 
of the Indians, who had again ruled there for several 
generations. The Hellenistic populations here rose to a very 
high Grecian culture, as shown by their wonderful coins ; 
they were in constant connexion with the Parthians and, 
later, the Sasanians, as well as with their Indian neighbours, 
from whom they accepted Buddhism. And, in Gandhara, 
by the help of Greek or half-breed artists, Buddhist art rose 
from classical art, all the types of Buddhist gods, demons, 
and saints, including that of the Buddha himself, being simply 
modifications of well-known classical types, such as Apollo, 
Dionysos, Jupiter, ete. 

When the Greeks were conquered by the Indo-Scythiana, 
the latter accepted Buddhism and its Hellenistic art, which 
zealous missionaries carried across the Pamir and the 
Karakorum to Chinese Turkistan. 

That country was, however, not a Turkish land in early 
medieval times. In the West there sate, apparently, Iranian 
Sakas; the South, from Khotan eastward to the Lopnor, 
was ruled by a North-West Indian tribe, and the whole of the 
Northern expanse was occupied by Iranian Soghdians. But 
between Kucha and Turfan these latter were not the governing 
class—they were subject to the Tokharians, whom we believe 
to be a Scythic race. 

The Uighur Turks appear to have conquered the north- 
east corner of the land (Turfan oasis) about a.p. 760. They 
slowly extended their rule over the whole country, and in the 
tenth century Turkish rulers appear in Kashghar. Islam 
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advances about the end of that century, and destroys the fine 
culture of the Buddhists. 

This is the background of the lecture, which it is difficult 
to reproduce here, as it consisted mainly in interesting 
projections. 

The ancient and the modern populations were shown, and 
it is a remarkable fact that to this day three types are easily 
recognized, namely the Persian, the European, and the Eastern 
Asiatic. 

These people received Buddhism and its Hellenistic art. 
.¢ related to the Greeks and the (unmixed) Indians of 
the Panjab, they modified the types but little, handing them 
over to the Chinese modified, it is true, but still plainly 
revealing their Hellenistic origin. The Chinese, finding these 
types absolutely foreign to their own genius, very quickly 
misunderstood dresses, coiffures, arma, etc., and, changing 
the features also according to their own beauty-ideal, trans- 
formed the whole of this Hellenistic art into Chinese art— 
which, without this impulse, and without knowledge of the 
many technical arts that accompanied the Buddhist 
propaganda, must have taken different lines of development. 

In the lecture there were shown (in projections) the finds 
from the westernmost settlement (Tumshuk, near Maralbashi), 
where many of the statues are still purely Gandharan, and 
from the different establishments near Kucha (middle of the 
Northern route), which show the gradual changes of these 
types until they merge into Chinese art. 








Sth November, 1927 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, m the Chair. 

The President announced the election of Professor F, W. K, 
Miiller as an Honorary Member of the Society, and also 
deplored the loss to scholarship sustained by the death of 
Dr. D. G. Hogarth. It was resolved to convey the sympathy 
of the General Meeting to Mrs. Hogarth and also to the Royal 
Geographical Society in the loss of their President. 
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The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Sheikh Md. Iqbal Ahmed, B.A. 

Mr. R. 8. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, 
B.A, 

Mr. Mahadeva V. Bhide. 

Dr, Karanjaksha Bonerjee. 

M. Jean Burnay. 

Mr. 0. E. Caroe. 

Mr. FP. Chandra. 

Mr. Iresh Lal Shome 
Chowdhury. 

Mr. Hans Raj Davar, B.Sc. 

Capt. A. G. C, Fane, MLC. 

Mr, H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A. 

Mr. 8. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. F. H. Giles. 

Mr. Ram Sharan Lal trovil. 

Mr. Akhwand Ghulam Hassan, 
M.A. 

Dr. C. A, Hewavitarne. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Nur 
Tlahi, M.A. 

Mr. Md. Ishaque, M.A., B.Sc. 

Mr. T. K. Duraiswamy Iyengar. 

Mr. 8. N. A. Jafri. 


Mr. Jannina Prosad Jam. 

Professor N. Martinovitch. 

Mr. K. B. L. Mathur, M.A. 

Sir John H. Maynard, E.C.L.E. 

Mr. KR. J. Mosea. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo 
Narain. 

Mr. Baini Prashad. 

Pandit Sarup Narain Rozdon. 

Mr. R. Said-Ruete. 

Mr. Kanahya Lal Saqib, M.A. 

Mr. Jyotia Govinda Sen, Ph.D. 

Professor Fradun-e-Zaman Md. 
Shuja. 

Mr. Md. Hasan Siddiqi, B.A. 

Mr. George Hamilton Singh. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh, C.LE. 

Sardar Darshan Singh. 

Rai Sahib Tara Chand Sood. 

Mr. H. L. Srivastava, M.A. 

Mr. H. M. 8. Thompeon, B.A. 

Sir Lionel L. Tomkins, C.LE. 

Dr. R. Ramsay Wright, M.A. 

Mr. Suleman Ishaq Yakub. 


Six nominations were approved for election at the next 


general mosting. 


Mr. G. R. Driver read a paper entitled “ The Hebrew 


Tetragrammaton ; 
which the follov”’ . 


its original form and pronunciation ’’, of 
ps = an abstract :— 


The evidence for es divine names is found (a) in cuneiform 
documents, which supply early evidence for the vowels, in 
the names of Hebrew kings and Jewish traders ; and () in the 
Aramaic papyri from Egypt and on Jewish inscribed objects. 

I. As found in the composition of proper names, the 
tetragrammaton assumed the forms :-— 

(i) At the beginning of names, ~Y', Ya-, Yau-, “7, “7, 


“Tim, Yahu-, and ~'; 
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(ii) At the end of names, )'", -Yau, -Ya, in", 7, 8 
and -Ydma. 

The earliest form was }'; there was a gradual tendency to 
longer forms which ended early in the fifth century B.c. ; 
VW and 7’ remained constant throughout that century ; 
after this no principle was observed. 

The common pronunciation underlying all these forms was 
Ya, whether written Faw or Yah or Ya, owing to the need of 
a final consonant in Hebrew. The A was a mere litera 
prolongationis, geen also in DUIS > OATS and other proper 
names. When this A came to be erroneously pronounced, 
Yakw became Yahi as sali became sahi, “ swimming.” 

II. The independent forms were Mir, ¢. 850 B.c., and 
rit, Wi", or 7 in the fifth century s.c. Again, Ya suits 
all forms but FAM. But, since it is against all analogy 
for Semites to abbreviate the names of their gods, the latter 
must be a prolongation of the former. Now yd is a universal 
Semitic exclamation, so that it seems not improbable that the 
name Yd was ejaculory in origin, like “Janxyos or Bdxyos and 
Eiwos in Greek. This was prolonged in moments of excite- 
ment and emotion, like the Assyrian ydyaya, and was then 
assimilated to and explained by the verb 7‘ (or NT, as 
it was in some Semitic languages) “ became.”” The new name, 
which was the symbol of national unity resting on the worship 
of a national god, was too sacred for common use and was 
confined to the Seriptures in practical use. The true 
pronunciation came in course of time to be forgotten; but 
it was at first widely known, since a Moabite not only knew 
it, but was careful to use it in recording ~~. triumph of his 
national god over that of his enemies: “to have used Ya 
in place of Yahweh would have taken the sting out of the record 
of a great national victory. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
Dr. Gaster, Dr. Daiches, Dr. Biichler, Mr. Clanson, and 
Mr, Sallaway took part. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer, 
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13th December, 1927 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society — 
Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan, M.A. Mr. Manohar Lal Talib, B.A. 
Mr. A. KR. Arunachala Nadar. Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Mr. M. D, Raghavan, B.A. Muzaffar Khan. 

Mr, Nirunjun Sirear, B.Sc. 

Fifteen nominations were approved for election at the 

next General Meeting. 


Mr. Muhammad Nazim read a paper entitled “Somnath 
and its Conquest ’’ by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, chiefly 
taken from unpublished original sources, The following is a 
summary :— 


SOMNATH AND ITs Conquest BY Scuitan Manmup 
(a) The origin and the sacredness of the idol of Somndth 


Nothing is known historically about the origin of the idol 
of Somnath, the well-known linga of Mahadeva, in Kathiawar. 
According to Hindu legend,! the idol was set up by the Moon 
in expatiation of his sin. The Muslim authors, on the contrary, 
connect it with the idol named Manat, which the Prophet 
Muhammad had cast out of the Ka'ba.2 But, whatever the 
origin, the idol was of undoubted antiquity. As-Subki, in 
his Tabagdtu'l-Shéfiyyatu’l Kubrd’,2 says that the idol had 
thirty rings round it, each of which represented a period of 
1,000 years, for which it was supposed to have been 
worshipped. 

The worship of the linga was not confined to the idol of 
Somnath, as there were numerous similar lingas in the 
temples of Sindh and Cutch," The idol of Somnath had become 

* Albirini’s Jadia (Sachau's translation), vol. ii, p. 102. 

* Gordézi, Zainu'l-Abhhbdr (King'a College, Cambridge, MS. 213), 
fol. 126¢, and Farrukhi, Diwdn (India Office MS. No. 1841), fol. 195. 


* Vol. iv (Cairo ed.), p. 15, 
‘ Albirini, ib., p. 104, 
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particularly famous for certain reasons, one of which was that 
its worshippers, probably realizing that the place was well 
protected from an attack, had given out that Sultan Mahmud 
had destroyed other idols of India with impunity because 
Somnath was displeased with them. This enhanced the 
sanctity of the idol in the eyes of the pious Hindus, who had 
failed to assign any reason for the sacrilegious treatment to 
which their cherished gods had been subjected. The temple 
of Somnath was exceedingly rich, and its coffers were full of 
a huge amount of gold and precious stones, which had been 
accumulated by the votive offerings of generations of pious 
devotees, 


(6b) The original temple and tts site 

The original temple did not stand on the site which 1s 
pointed out to-day. Ibn Zfir* and Sibt [bnu'l-Jauzi,* on 
the authority of as-Sabi's Dhail Tajéribu'l-Umam, in which 
Sultdin Mahmiid’s letters of victory to the Baghdad Caliph were 
preserved in extenso, say that the foundation of the temple 
of Somnath was laid on huge blocks of stone; that the floor 
was made of tenk planks, the interstices having been filled 
with lead ; that the roof was supported on fifty-six columns of 
teak, which had been imported from Africa; that there 

re “thirteen roofs” rising one above the other; that 
the apex of the temple was surmounted by fourteen spherical 
knobs of gold, which were visible from a long distance ; 
and that, in the passage leading into the idol chamber, 
there were niches for ushers to stand, whose duty was to 
admit pilgrims to the sanctuary. These definite statements 
prove conclusively that the standing ruins are not those of 
the temple destroyed by Sultan Mahmad, because firstly, 
they are not spacious enough for this description to be 
applicable to them ; secondly, they are the ruins of a stone 
building, whereas a large part of the original temple was made 


1 AbAbarw'd-Dweralie'l-Mungati'ah (Br. Mus. Or. 3685), fol. 1500. 
§ Mirdtu':-Zamdn (Br. Mus. Or. 4619), fol. 214. 
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of wood ; thirdly, they are only about one mile from the mouth 
of the river Sarasvati, while Albirini? places the ancient 
temple 3 miles west of the mouth of this river; and, finally, 
they could not have been possibly washed by the sea, as they 
are about 50 feet above its level, and nearly as many feet 
away from it. 

In my opinion the original temple stood near the temple of 
Bhidia, which is situated on the beach between Patan Somnath 
and Verawal, 3 miles to the west of the mouth of the River 
Sarasvati. At a distance of about 200 yards from this temple 
there are the remains of huge blocks of stone, which must 
have formed the floor or the foundation of a big building, They 
are partly buried under sand, and the waves of the ocean wash 
over them at high tide. Close to this site, a linga has been 
placed in the sea, probably to commemorate the site of the 
original temple. I am sure that if this site were excavated 
some new facts about the temple of Somnath might come 
to light. 

(c) The route of the Sultan 

It is erroneously believed that on his way to Somnath 
Sultan Mahmiid passed by Ajmere. Firstly, Ajmere was not 
founded till a.p. 1100, i.e, about seventy-five years after the 
expedition; secondly, it would have prolonged the march 
of the Sultan by about 100 miles without reducing the length 
of the journey through the desert; thirdly, it would have 
necessitated penetration without any particular reason into 
the hills which protect Ajmere on the north-west; and, 
finally, it would have made the Sultan run the unnecessary 
risk of encountering the numerous Rajput chieftains who held 
sway on the northern slopes of the Arawalli range. I have been 
able to outline the route of the Sultan by reference to a 
qasida of Farrukhi,? who was one of his court-poets. In the 
course of the journey, he says, the Sultdn passed by 


+ Albirini, ib., p. 105, 
® Indian Antiquary, vol. xxvi, p. 126, 
* Farrukhi, ib., fol. 1a. 
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“Ludrava ”, which I identify with Lodorva,’ about 10 miles 
west by north of the town of Jaisalmir; Chikdir (?), which 
was probably the name of the Chiklodar Mata’s hill*; 
Nahrwala, modern Patan in Ahmadabad district of the 
Bombay Presidency; Mundhér about 18 miles south of 
Patan: and Dewalwira,* modern Delwada, which is situated 
between Una and the island ol Din. 
(d) The Expedition 

The details of the expedition to Somnath are too well- 
known to need repetition at length, but they are usually based 
on Tarikh-i-Firishta, which is not trustworthy. I will, 
therefore, give a brief summary of the broad facts of the 
expedition, The Sultan left Ghazna on Wednesday, 22nd 
Sha‘ban, 416 a.m. (18th October, 1025 a.n.), reached Multan 
on 15th Ramadan (9th November), and stopped there to 
inquire into the conditions of travel across the desert and to 
make the necessary preparations for the journey. He left 
Multan on 2nd Shawwal * (26th November), and plunged into 
the unknown desert. He captured the town of Lodorva, and 
after replenishing his stores of water, proceeded towards 
Nahrwala, the ruler of which named Bhim fled at his approach 
to Kanthkot,* in Cutch. The Sultan now marched straight 
to Somnath. At Mundhér and Delwada the Hindus attempted 
to check his advance, but he overcame their resistance, and 
reached Somnith on Thursday, 15th of Dhu'l-Qa‘da 
(6th January, 1026 a.p.), The commander of the fort which 
protected the temple fled to some island at his approach. 
The Sultan laid siege to the fort. The Hindus defended it 
with heroism. The following day at the time of the Friday 


1 Gazetteer of Mearwar, Malleni, and Jaysulmere, by C. RK. M. Walter, 
pp. &4. 86; and Jmperial Gazeffeer, Provincial Series, Rajputans, 
pp. 208-10. 

* Bombay Gasetleer, vol. v, p. 282. It is about 17 miles north of Palanpur. 

® Jas. Burgess, Archwological Surrey of Western India, val. ix, p. 71. 

® Tho Zafir, AtAbarw'd-Diwalu'l Mungati'dh, ib., fol, 1500, 

’ Mirdtu's-Zonmda, ib., fol. 21fa, 

® Kanthkot is 16 miles south-west from Reo and 36 miles from Anjar. 
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prayer the Muslims escaladed the walls, but before evening 
the Hindus had driven them away. On Saturday morning the 
Muslims renewed the attack with greater vigour, and captured 
the fort. The Sultan now entered the temple, and after it had 
_ been divested of its riches, ordered it to be burnt to the ground. 
The linga was broken into pieces and transported to Ghazna.! 

After a stay of about a fortnight,? the Sultan started on 
his return march by a more westerly route, because the Hindu 
Rajas had mustered their forces to intercept him. Instead of 
returning by way of Nahrwala, the Sultan marched to Cutch, 
crossed the narrow arm of the sea that separates it from 
Kathiawar,? and attacked Bhim in the fort of Kanthkot, 
where he had taken refuge. Bhim again fled. The Sultdn 
now continued his march towards Sindh. His army was misled 
by a devotee of Somndth in the waterless region of Cutch, 
but he escaped by good luck and crossed over in safety to 
Sindh, Khafif,4 the Qarmatian ruler of Sindh, fled at his 
approach. The Sultan occupied Manstrah, his capital, and 
marched towards Multan along the bank of the River Indus. 
He was harassed by the Bhati Jats who hung upon his rear, 
cut up stragglers, and plundered the baggage. After suffering 
many hardships, the Sultin arrived in Ghazna on (th Safar, 
417 4.u. (1st April, 1026 a.n.). 


(e) Stories connected with the Expedition 

The expedition to Somnath was a military adventure of 
the most reckless and daring nature, and its fame spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the Muslim world. The 
Sultan was looked upon as a national hero, and within a few 
hundred years a huge mass of legendary literature had grown 
up round his name, for a few specimens of which see Tdrikh-- 
Raudatu’s-Safd, Tdrikh-i-Alfi, Tdrikhai-Firishta, and the 


* AbAbdrud-Duwalu'l.Mengati'dh, ib; Mirdtu's Zanwin, ib.; and 
Tbnu'l-Athir, vol. ix, pp. 240-43. 

* The Sultan could not have stayed longer. 

* Farrukhi, ib., fol. 200, gives a long description of it, 

* This name is mentioned only by Farrukhi, ib. 
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Mantiqu't-Tair of Shaikh Faridu'’d-Din ‘Attir, the well- 
known mystic poet. From an historical point of view their 
collective value is negligible.’ 

A diseussion followed, in which the High Commissioner, 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, Professor Margoliouth, Dr. Thomas, and 
Sir Denison Ross took part. A cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to the lecturer. 


The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works, of which the Library is in need, 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed :— 

China Branch R.A.5., Transactions, pts. v-vil, 1855-9. 

El-Beladort’s Kitab futtth el-buldan, nach de Goeje’s ed. 
(Leyden, 1866) ins Deutache itibersetzt von O. Rescher, 
Lief 1, Stuttgart, 1923. 

Griffith, Ramayan of Valmiki, tr., vol. rv, 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol. ix, Nos. 1, 
2, a. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in the Fourteenth 
Century ax., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulib of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi, Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Le Muséon, Nouvelle série, vols. iv, ¥, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. n, Nos. 5, 6; vol. m, Nos. 9, 11, 
12: New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Orientalische Bibliographie, Band 1-4, 1888-91. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Ancient Eqyptian Art, 
vol. 1, 1883. 

Sudan Notes and Reeords, vol. i, No. 2; vol. n, No. 1; 
vol, vi, Nos. 3, 4. 

1 Sir E, C. Bayley in his translation of the Mind'i-Admadi, has tried 
to prove that there is nothing unusual in the atory about Dibishlim, 
but obviously he had not taken into consideration the overwhelming 
historical evidence againat it. 
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Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xii, No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ii, pts. ii-iv; vol. xxix, 
pts. ill, Iv. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 


Principal Contests or Fortean Orrenran Jovenars 
Journal Asiatigue, 1927, Tome cox, No. 1 
Cantineau, J. Lettre du Moufti d’Oran aux Musulmans 

d'Andalonsie. 
Cohen, M. Consonnea laryngales et Voyelles en Ethiopien. 
Féghali, M. et A. Textes arabes et Wadi-Chahrour (Liban), 
Jean, Ch. F. Textes de Larsa. 


Der Islam. Bd. xvi, Heft 3-4 
Menzel, Th. Der 1. Turkologische Kongress in Baku (Fortsetzung). 
Baumstark, A, Jiidischer und christlecher Gebetatypus im Koran. 
Horovitz, J. Bemerkungen zur Geschichte und Terminologie 
des islamischen Kultns, 
Acta Onrentalia. Vol. vi, Pt. 1, 1927 
Bissing, Fr. W. v. Die Inschriften der Memphitischen Grabwand 
_ Inder Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. 
Morgenstierne, G. The dialect of the Gypsies of Wales. 
Jirgensen, Hans. Versuch eines Wérterbuches der Nevari- 


Sprache. | 
Konow, Sten. Suggestions concerning Kaniska. 


Ama Major. Vol. i, Fasc, 3—4, 1926 
Venkatasubbiah, A. Paioatantra Studies. 
Francke, A.H. gZer-Myig. A book of the Tibetan Bompos. 
Pagel, E. Was wissen wir von den Lauten des Altjapanischen ? 
Prenzel, W. ‘ Der Blumen Késtlichkeit.” “ Blumenspiegel.” 
Zach, E. vy. Lit’aipo’s Poetische Werke, Buch 1. 
— Das Lu-ling-kuang-tien-fu des Wang Wén K‘ao. 
4um Ausbau der Gabelentzschen Grammatik. 
Conrady, A. Uber einige altchinesische Hilfswarter. 
Erkes, Ed. The Feng-Fu (Song of the Wind). 

Vol iv, Faso. 1, 1927 

Seidenstiicker, K, Beitrige zur altbirmanischen Wortkunde. 
Zach, E. v. Lit’aipo's Gedichte. Buch v. 
Biallas, P. F. K’th Yuan's “ Fahrt in die Ferne ”, 
Kimm, Ch. 8. Kuéi-Kuh-Tzé, der Philosoph vom Teufelstat. 
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Syria. Tome vill, Fase. 2, 1927 

Montet, P. Un Egyptien, roi de Byblos, sous la xii* dynastie. 

Dunand, M. La cinquiéme campagne des fouilles de Byblos. 

Pillet, M. Le Temple de Byblos. 

Dussaud, R. Note additionnelle aux Rapports de MM. Dunand 
et Pillet. 

Carritre, B. et Barrois, A. Fouilles de I'Ecole archéologique 
francaise de Jerusalem & Netrab, 1926. (Continued in 
Fase. 3.) | 

Cuq, Ed. La condition juridique de la Code Sytie au temps de 
Ptolemée Epiphane. | 

Cumont, F. Deux autels de Phénicie. 

Passemard, E. La station chelléenne de Khillalé prés Latakieh. 

Tome viii, Fase, 3. 
Contenau, G, Idoles en pierre provenant de |’Asie Mineure. 


Dussaud, KR. Nouveaux renseignements sur la Palestine et li 
Syrie vers 2000 avant notre ére. 


Journal of the American Oriental Sootety. Vol. 47, Pt. 3, 1927 


Jackson, A. V. Williams. On the Manichwan Word Noxvir in 
Turfan Pahlavi. 

Allbright, W. F. Notes on Egypto-Semitic Etymology. Pt. iii. 

Barret, Le Roy C. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda. Bk. 14. 

Price, Ira M, The Laws of Deposit in Early Babylonia and the 
Old Testament. 

—— The Particle Nam in Sumerian. 

Barton, G. A. On the Anticipatory Pronominal Suffix before the 
Genitive in Aramaic and Akkadian. 

Tuttle, E.H. Dravidian“ Wrighia " Rice. 


Jowrnal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. xiii, Pt. 2, 
1927 

Jackson, V. H, Archeological Research at Patna. 

Ramaprasad Chanda. Note on the Ancient Monuments of 
Mayurbhanj. 

Hira Lal. The Golaki Matha. 

Mitra, Sarat Ch. On a Satya Pir Legend in Santali Guise. 

Ray, Manmatha Nath, Some Notes on Ancient Indian Society. 

Roy, Sarat Ch. Marriage Customs of the Ornons, 





Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxi, Pt. 1, 1927 
English Correspondence of King Mongkut. 
Nicolas, R. Le thédtre d’ombres au Siam. 
Kerr, A. F. G. Two “ Lawa” Vocabularies. 
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Jewish Quarterly Remiew, Vol. xviii, No. 2, 1927 


Sime. ne Some new contributions to Abraham Cardoso's 





ee Se | 
Gottheil, R. A document of the fifteenth century concerning 
the synagogues of the Jews in Old Cairo. 
Skoss, 8. L. The Arabic Commentary of “Ali ben Suleiman the 
Karaite on the Book of Genesis. 


Annales du Service des Antiquités de [ Eqypte. Tome xxvii, Fasc. 1 


Gauthier, H. Une Tombe d'Epoque Saite 4 Heliopolis. 

Lefebvre, G. Stéle de l'an v de Méneptah, 

Gaillard, Ch. Les animaux consacrés A la divinité de l’ancienne 
Lycopolis. 

Capart, J. Rapport aur une fouille faite Fevrier 1927 dans 
la nécrepole de Héou. 

Jéquier, G, Hepport préliminaire sur les fouilles 1926-27 dans 
la partie méridionale de la nécropole memphite, 

Saint-Paul Girard, L. Un fragment de liturgie magique copte 
gur Ostrakan. 

Wainwright, G. A. El Hibah and Esh Shurafa and their con- 
nexion with Hiracleopolis and Cuaae, 


Islamica. Vol. iii, Fasc. 1 


Berthels, E.  Grundlinien der Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
Sifischen Lebrgedichts in Persien. 
Fischer, A. Noch einmal Ali Dechinib, 
—— Die weiblichen Demonstrativ-Pronomina 
1 





© + i Mi oh = ] * i 

W 6e> Colm ¢ 4) God codm und poe 6 oS 6 ghia 

Furlani, G. Avicenna e il Cogito, ergo sum di Cartesio. 

Klingenheben, A. Texte im arabischen Dialekt von Larasch 

__ in Spanisch-Marokko, 

Vasmer, R. Die Eroberung Tabaristéns durch die Araber zur 
Zeit des Chalifen al-Mansiir (Karte). 


Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. 1927, Hefte 1-2 

Siren, O. Studien zur Chinesischen Plastik der Post-T’angzeit. 

Bachhofer, L. Die Ara Kanishkas. 

Chanda, R. Zur Geschichte indischer Gitterbilder mit 
besonderem Hinweis auf einige neuentdeckte Statuen in 
Mayurbhafija. 

Forke, A. Ta-ta‘in das Rémische Reich. ; 

JRAS. JANUARY 1925, 16 


42 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


La Revue de Académie Arabe. 1927, Nos. 9-10 
Kamel el-Ghazzi, M. Les défauts du dialecte d’Alep. | 
Al-Maghribi, M. Rectification de l'ouvrage Nehayet el Arab 
(suite). 
Kostaki Homsi, M. Al-Ma‘ari et Dante (9). 
Al-Mounzer, M. Ibrahim. L'ouvrage de Al-Mounzer. 
Derwik Semth, Mile. Frocine. Changements de la vie der domicile 
dana |'Extréme Orient. 


Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. ii, Pt. 6, 1927 
Polonnaruva. Pot-gul Vehera Inscription (cont.). 


—— Slab-Inseription of the Vélaikkiras (Gal-Vihira Rock 
Inscription. 


Kantalii Gal-Asana Inscription. 


Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xix, Pt. 1, 1927 
Konow, Sten. Zeda Inscription of the year 11. 
firananda Sastri. Barah Copper-plate of Bhojadeva: Vikrama 

Samvat 893, 

Barnett, L. D. Mamdapur Inscription of Kanhara: Saka 1172. 

—— Two Inscriptions from Kolhapur and Miraj: Saka 1055— 
1066. 

Tarini Charan Rath. Antirigam Plates of Jayabhanjadeva. 

Halder, R. H. Inscription of the Time of Tassie ir of 
Ranthambhor, dated (V.5.) 145. 


Indian Antiquery. Vol. 56, Pt. peev, June, 1927 
Ramsingh Saksena. Moslem Epigraphy in the Gwalior State 
(cont. August, 1927). 
Venkatasubbiah, A, Vedic Studies (cont. July). 
Pt. peevi, July, 1927 
Hosten, Rev. H. Thomas Cana and his Copper-plate Grant 
(cont. August and September). 
Joseph, T. J. Another Enigmatic Inscription from Travancore, 
Charpentier, J. The Meaning and Etymology of Paja. 
Temple, R. C. Dom Martin, the Arakanese Prince. 
—— Naugaza Tombs to the West of India. 
Pt. peevii, August, 1927 
Sankar, K.G. The date of Bhaskara Ravivarman. 
Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee. The Interpretation of the 
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Pt. Deevill, September, 1927 
Edwardes, the late 5. M., and Professor H. L. O. Garrett. 
Historical Bias in Indian History. 
Halder, R. H. The Guhila Kings of Mewar. 


Rivista degli Studi Orientale. Vol. xi, Fase, 11, 1927 
Rossini, C. Conti. Lingue nilotiche. | 
Honigmann, C. Bemerkungen zu den geographischen Tabellen 

_al-Battini’s, | 
Pagliaro, A. Osservazioni sul Harnimak-i-Artaxsir-i-Papakan, 


Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. Vol. xi, Nos. 34, 1927 


Hommel, E. Der Name und die Sagen des Jordan. 

Wiener, H. M. Isaiah and the Siege of Jerusalem. _ 

Schroeder, O. Dienstbriefe des Samas-nisir an Nir-Samaa. 

Mercer, 8. A. B. Some Religious Ideas in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Book of the Dead. 

Jeshurun, G. A Note on Hosea viii, 12. 

Maynard, J. A. A Critical Bibliography of the Literature of the 

Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha for 1918 to 1924. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS 
TO THE LIBRARY 


Abushidy, A. Z., Ihsan, Egyptian Tragic Opera in three acts. 


* 8x54. Caio, 1927. From the Publishers. 
ae Achala-Rima, Svami, Hindi-dharma-rahasya. 6 x 34. Jodhpur, 
| 1927. From Babu C. Bhuj Gehlot. 


\ Ananda Ranga Pillai, The Diary of, tr. from the Tamil by order 
~~ of the Government of Madras. Ed. by H. Dodwell. Vol. x1. 
\9 x 6. Madras, 1927. From the Government of India. 
Anantaprasad Banerji Sastri, Asura India. 10 x 7. Patna, 1926. 
Archmologis ot Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, 
publighed by the Society of Antiquaries of London, vol, T6. 

19 210. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Aryabhat yal, Geetikapadom, ed. with introduction and 
) Alam commentary by Sankara Menon. The Sri 
chiiSétu Lakshmi Series, No. 7. 9x 6. T ‘Trivandrum, 
1927. 1 From the Government of Travancore. 
iit de Tota, Le livre de Gerchiisp, poéme persan, publie 
jar C. Huart, T.1. Publications de |’ Koole Nationale 
anigues Orientales Vivantes, 6™ Sér., Vol. 2. 11 x Tb. 
. Paris, $1926. From the Publishers. 
Asatir, Thal. The Samaritan Book of the “ Secrets of Moses” 

with the Pitron or Samaritan Commentary and 

the Samaritan Story of the Death of Moses, published for 

A 



















" 
tlae ft time with introduction, translation, and notes, 
y M. Gaster. O.T.F. New Series, vol, 26. 8) x 6. London, 
| 1927. 

A. «Tayilisi, Die Mukitarah, heransgegeben von R. Geyer. Mit 
Ps einer Beilage: Die alte Einteilung der arabischen Dichter 
. nu, das ‘Amr-Buch des Ibn al-Jarrih von H, H, Bri. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Sph. 2039/4. 10 x 64. Wien, 


1937. Exchange. 
Ballard, Admiral G. A., Rulers of the Indian Ocean. 10 x Th. 
London, 1927, From the Publishers. 


Pell, Lady, The Letters of Gertrude Bell, selected and edited. 
2 vols, 94 x 6}. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Bengal District Records, Rangpur. Vol. 5, 1786-7. Letters 
received. Government of Bengal. 15 = 9. Caleutla, 1927. 
) From the High Commissioner, 
Bheeshmopadesam (Karma Vipakom) Hamsapattu. Edited 
with an introduction by Sankara Menon. Sri Mulam Malaya- 
lam Series, No. 18. 94 x 61. Trivandrum, 1927. : 
From the Government of Travancore. 
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Blackman, Winifred 8., The Fellihin of Upper Egypt, their 
religious, social, and industrial life to-day, with special 
reference to survivals from ancient times. Foreword by 
RK. BR, Marett. 9 = 6. Dondon, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Bodding, P. O., Santal Folk Tales, edited, Vol. 2. Instituttet 
for Samenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie B; Skrifter 7. 
9} X 74. Oslo, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Bogdanov, L., Les contes du perroquet, texte persan publié et 
traduit pour la premiére fois en francais. Texte perean. 


Pamphlet, 8 x 6. Paris, 1927. Bought. 
Brajendranath Banerji, Dawn of New India. Foreword by Sir E. 
Cotton. Th x 5. Calcutta, 1927. From the Publishers. 
British Museum Quarterly, The. Vol. 2, No. 2. 10k x Tb. 
London, 1927, From the Publishers. 
Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Série Frangaise 1. 9 x 6. 
Tokio, 1927, From M, Sylvain Lévi. 


Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental 
Public Library at Bankipore, vol. xi. Persian MSS. Sciences 
(continued) and Arts, prepared by Abdul Mugtadir, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Vol, xii. Biography, prepared by Muinuddin Nadivi. 

10 x 7. Patna, 1927. From the High Commissioner, 

Clay, A. T., Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia, Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Yale 
University. Vol 4. 12% 9. New Haven, London, 1927. 

| | From the Publishers. 
Cumming, Sir J. G., Bibliography relating to India, 1900-27. 
Pamphlet, 10 x 7}. From the Compiler. 

Dahlke, P., Buddhism and its place in the mental life of man- 
kind. 9 x 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Dodwell, H., Warren Hastings’ Letters to Sir John Macpherson, 
ox 6. London, From the Publishers. 

Eisenstein, J. D., Ozar Massaoth. A Collection of Itineraries by 
Jewish Travelers to Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and other 
Countries. Pilgrimage to Holy Tombs and Sepulchres with 
naps, notes, and index. Selected and edited. 11 x Bt. 
New York, 1926. From the Publishers. 

Encyclopedia of Islim, ed. by M. T. Houtsma and others, Fase. 
H. Sinin Pasha-Sidin, No. 35, Kubbat al-Sakhra-Kurds. 

Il x Th. Leyden, London, 1927. Subscription, 

Epigraphia Zeylanica, edited and translated by Don M. de Z. 
Wickremazinghe, Vol. 2, Pt. 6. Archmological Survey of 
Ceylon. 12 x 9). London, 1927. From the Ceylon Government. 

Evans, I. H. N., Papers on the Ethnology and Archaeology of 
the Malay Peninsula. 9 x 6, Cambridge, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 
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Foster, Sir W., John Company. 9 = 64. London, 1926, Bougit. 
thiselin de Busbecq, O., the Turkish Letters of, Imperial 
Ambassador at Constantinople, 1554-62. Newly tr. from 
the Latin of the Elzevir Edition of 1635 by E, 8. Forster. 
8 x 5h. Oxford, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Goslings, B, M., Gids in het Volkenkundig Museum. II. Bali en 
Lombok. Kon. Ver. Koloniaal Instituut. 5} x &. 
From the Publishers. 
Gottheil, R. and Worrell, W. H., Fragments from the Cairo 
Genizah in the Freer Collection. University of Michigan, 
Humanistic Studies, 13. 11 « 8. New York, London, 1927. 
From the Editors. 
Gramophone Records of the Languages and Dialects of the 
Madras Presidency, Text of Passages, 9} x 54. Madras, 
1927. From Str G, A, Grierson. 
Graves, Robert, Lawrence and the Arabs. 8 x 5}. Lendon. 
From the Publishers. 
Guérinot, A., La religion Djaina, histoire, doctrine, culte, 
coutumes, institutions. 10 x 74. Paris, 1926. 
| From the Publishers. 
Hackmann, H., Chinesische Philosophie. Geachichte der 
Philosophie in Einzeldarstellungen, Bd. 5. Herausgegeben 
von G. Kafka. 84x54. Miinchen, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Hail, W. J., Tséng Kuo-Fan and the Taiping Rebellion, with a 
short sketch of his later career. Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Miscellany 18. 9% 6. New Haven, London, 1927. 
From the Publishers, 
Hausknecht, L., A propos d'inscriptions lydiennes. Pamphlet. 
9x 6. Leopoli, 1927, From the Author. 
Hobson, R. L., Chinese Art. One hundred plates in colour 
reproducing Pottery and Porcelain of all Periods, Jades, 
Lacquer, Paintings, Bronzes, Furniture, etc., ete. Intro- 
duced by an Outline Sketch of Chinese Art. 114 x 94. 
London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Huart, C., et Massignon, L. Les entretiens de Lahore, entre le 
prince impérial Dari Shikth et I'asctte hindou Baba 
La'l Das. Journal Asiatique, 1926. 9% 6. Paris, 1926. 
From the Publishers. 
Johansson, K. F., Skt. nivifa- ‘windstill(e)'. Skrifter, K. 
Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet, 24:3. Pamphlet. 
9 x 6. Uppsala, Levpeig,n.d. From Professor Charpentier. 
Kamté-prasid Jain, Bhagavan Mahavira aur Mahatma Buddha, 
in Hindi. 7 x 5. Surat, 1927, From the Author. 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup, Lama, The Tibetan Book of the Dead or 
the After-Death Experiences on the Bardo Plane, according 
to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup's English Rendering, by W. Y. 
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Evans-Wentz. Foreword by Sir J. Woodroffe. 9} x 
ne 1927. From the Publishers 
Kern, erspreide Geschriften, 14 Deel. ee en 
+ Gedeelte. 10 x 7. ‘a naere 
From K. Inst. voor de Tealkunde van Ned.-Indié, 
Korostovetz, I. J., Von Cinggis Khan zur Sowjetrepublik eine 
kurze Geschichte der Mongolei unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der neuesten Zeit. Unter Mitwirkung von 
E. Hauer. Geleitwort von O, Franke. 104 x * Ei 
1926, From the Publishers 
Kumud Nath Das, A History of Bengali Literature. 7 x 5. 
Naogaon, 1926. From the Author. 
La Fuye, Colonel Allotte de, Imitations de la drachme de Varahran 
V frappée & Merv. Reprint, Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 7, 
1937. 9 x 6. From the Author. 
Laufer, B., Insect-Musicians and Cricket Champions of China. 
Anthropology, Leaflet 22. Field Museum of Natural History. 
_ 8) 5g. Chicago, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Lawrence, A. W., Later Greek Sculpture and its influence on East 
and West. 104 x 8. London, 1927. From the Publishers, 
Lewy, J., Die Sues hail der Konige von Israel u. Juda. 
Pamp hlet. "Bros “ Hs Pte , 1927. From the Publishers 
Luke, H C., A Wraneiaratie Narrative of a Journey 
e ee Holy Land, tr. from the sixteenth century Latin MS, 
at ee and sa with notes. Palestine Explora- 
tion London, 1927. Bought. 
Macdonell, A. “a A Betalact Grammar for Students, 3rd ¢ ed. 
Te Xx bh. London, 1927, From the Author. 
Macler, F., Trois Conférences sur l'Arménie, Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Bibl. de Vulgarisation, T. 46. 7} x 5. Parise, 1927. 
E 


sansa Joan, Memoir delivered to his successor, Jacob - van 
Kittensteyn on the 27th February, 1650. Translated from 
the original by E. Reimers. Selections from the Dutch 
ee ea Ceylon Government. No.1. 9} x 6. Colombo, 
From the Colonial Secretary. 
Mabibhirata, The, for the first time critically edited by Vishnu 
8. Sukthankar with the co-operation of other scholars and 
illustrated by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of 
Aundh. Adiparvan: fase.1.11} x 9. Poona, 1927. 
Mantarha, Ravsasakauks : From the Publishers. 
: » tr. by Mahamahopadh Ganga - 
natha Jha, revised. 9 x 5}. Allahabad, 1935. oe 
From the Publishers. 
Meerwarth, A., Les Kathikalis du Malabar. Journal Asiatique, 
1926. 9x 6. Paris, 1926, From the Publishers, 
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Meissner, K., Lehrbuch der Grammatik der japanischen Scbrift- 
sprache. Die Ubungsstticke auf Japanisch. Pt.1,2, Supple- 
ment der Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellachaft fiir 
Natur- u. Vélkerkunde Ostasiens. Supplementband 9%. 


10 x 6}. Tokyo, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Mély, F. de, De Périgueux au Fleuve Jaune. 9} % Td. Paris, 
1927. From the Publishers. 
Memoira of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko. No. 1. 
11x 8. Tokyo, 1926, From the Toyo Bunko. 


Moret, A. La mise & mort du dieu en Egypte. Fondation Frazer, 
Conférence 1. 94 % Th. Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Morg nstierne, G, An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto, 
Skrif. utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akadem. II. Hist.- 

Filos. Klasse, 1927. No. 3. 11 x Td. Oslo, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 

1. Muhoorta Padavi with the Bala Sankra Commentary. _ 

2. Balasankaram, a Commentary on Kaladeepa, Vol. i. Edited 
with introductions, ete., by Sankara Menon. The Sri Vanchi 
Sétu Lakshmi Series, Nos. 5,6. 94 x 6. Trivandrum, 1926, 
1937. From the Government of Travancore. 

Newberry, P. E., Agyptenals Feld fir anthropologische Forschung. 
Der Alte Orient, Bd. 27, Heft 1. 9 x 6. Leipzig, 1927. 

Nies, J. B. and Keiser, C. E., Historical, Religious, and Economic 
Texts and Antiquities. Babylonian Inscriptions in the 
Collection of James B. Nies, Vol. 2. 12% 9. New Haven, 


London, 1920. From the Publishers. 
Niétscher, F., Ellil in Sumer u. Akkad. 10 x 7. Hannover, 192T. 
From the Publishers. 


Olinder, G, The Kings of Kinda of the Family of Akil al-Murar. 
Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd.1. Bd. 23, No. 6. 
10x 7. Lund,1927. From Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. 

Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland. Verslag van het vijide 
Congres gehouden te Leiden op 20, 21 en 23 April, 1927. 
10 x 6). Leiden, 1927, From the Publishers. 

Oppenheim, Max Freiherr von, Der Djerid u. das Djerid-Spiel. 
Sonderdruck Islamica, Vol. 2. 9) x 64. Lespeig, 1927. 

From the Author. 

Osten, H. H. von der, Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor. The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Communica- 
tions No. 2. 9} x 7. Chicago, London. From the Publishers. 

Page, J. A., Guide to the Qutb, Delhi. 8} x 6. Calewffa, 1927. 

a From the Government of India. 

Ramachandra Dikshitar, V. R. The Art of War as practised in 

South India. Pamphlet. 94 x 6. From the Author. 
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Riasanorsky, V. A., The Modern Civil Law of China. Pt. 1. 
ll x 8 Harbin, 1927. From the Author. 

Ruete, Emily, Princesse d’'Oman et Zanzibar. Mémoires d'une 
Princesse Arabe, tr, de l'Allemand par L. Lindsay. 7} x 5. 
Paris, 1905. From Mr. RB. Said-Ruete. 

Ryukan Kimura, A Historical Study of the Terms Hinayina 
and Mahayana and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhiam. 
University of Calcutta. 94 x 6}. 1927, From the Publishers. 

Scheftelowitz, J. Studien zur iranischen Reilgionsgeschichte. 
Zeits. fiir Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft, 42 

_. dabrgang. 9 x 6. Gérlitz, 1927, From the Author. 

Schmidt, E., Die Grundlagenderchinesischen Khe. Eine historisch- 
ethnographische Studie auf Grund des Gesetzbuchs der T'ang- 
Dynastie u. Mandschu-Dynastie sowie ausgewihlter, 
Klassischer u, philosophischer Literatur, Deutsche Morgen- 
lindische Gesellachaft. 9 x 64. Leipzig, 1927. 


From the Publishers. 
Spitzer, M., Begriffsuntersuchungen zum Nyiyabhisya. 94 x 6. 
Leipzig, 1927. From the Publishers. 


Ur Excavations, Vol. 1.  Al-‘Ubaid, A Report on the Work 
carried out for the British Museum in 1919 and for the 
Joint Expedition in 1922-3 by H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley. 
With chapters by C, J. Gadd and Sir A. Keith, Publications 
of the British Museum and of the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 13} 10. London, 1927. 

From the Trustees. 

Waddell, L. A. A Sumer-Aryan Dictionary, an etymological 
lexicon of the English and other Aryan languages ancient 
and modern, and the Sumerian origin of Egyptian and its 

hieroglyphs. Pt. 1, A—-F. London, 1927. From the Author. 

Wilkinson, R. J., A Malay-English Dictionary. Pt. i, Alif-Za, 
Pt. ii, Sin-Nya. Pt. iii, Appendices, Index, Addenda et 
Corrigenda. 12} x 10. Singapore, 1901-3. Bowght. 

Willeocks, Sir W., Egyptian Irrigation and the Public Health. 
Institut d'Egypte, 1927. 94 x 64. From the Author, 

Yevtié, P., Karma and Reincarnation in Hindu Religion and 
Philosophy, 10 x 7. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

“ahir Faryabi, Qasaids, ed. by H. Jalaluddin Ahmad Jafir, with 
introduction, T x 5, From the Editor. 





TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC 
AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Tse system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
OrtenTaL ConGress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 





u : ' dha 
Lal ‘ ; Tee 
q . pa 
Gi , i phe 
q , bet 
a hi bia 
a : TL 
ae ; ya 
t . rel 
WW : la 
q ‘ va 
qT ‘ sa 
gq : : gtk 
a . : coed 
i . ha 
re ; la or la 
* (Anusvdra) Tit | aes 
~ (Anundsika) aa 
i (visarga) . h 

x (jihvdmiiliya) . h 
 (upadhmaniya) h 

§ (avagraha) ; 
Udatta ; 
Svarita : . 


Anudidtia . : : 


ADDITIONAL FOR MopeRN VERNACTULARS 
= = 7 = rir 
= : 2 : rha 


Where, os happens in some modern languages, the inherent o of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration, 
Thus Hind! @CAT éurtd (not kuratd), making; Wey bal (not kala), 
to-morrow, 

The sign, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
snndnta and qusenira and win-i-ghunna—when these stand for nasal 
vowela—in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars: thus ¥@ d, aT a, 
and so on, It is therefore permitted os an optional use in these 





\ at begining of word aout _hamza liewines ‘or 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by - or 


mw Ob 
“> 8§€6f¢ or th 
- 3 or dj i 
“rn 
¢ borkh 
o a 
3 d or dh 
#) ut 
} = 
Lo s 
Uo for ah { 
ee 
ola 
L t orf? 
& ¢g ors! : 
ro : 
€ g oF gh 
sd Of 
9 
ot k 
a} l f 
° m 
ans 


' Although allowed by the Geneva system, ‘the use of dj for ¢ in- 
‘England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should |, be transliterated by for & by z, as these signs are there em- ms 
ployed for other purposes. 
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’ w oor v 
F-) A 
; torA 
nt v 
vowels -a@, i, 2 t 
lengthened \- a aq, 5 4, y tt 


Alif-i-magsira may be represented by a 

diphthongs “ ay and 5 aw or 3S ai and 5 an 
respectively 

¢ and o may be used in place of i and @ 

also €and 6 in Indian dialects, @ and & in Turkish.— 
J of article ,|| to be always / 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects. and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for cs, < for 
3, and z for 


= 


A final silent A need not be transliterated —thus scr 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written — thus s.5 gunah. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


Persian, Hindi, Urdi, and Pashté, 


a oF 
~ ¢, ¢, or ch 
5 For sh 
a g 
Turkish letters, 


“£ when pronounced as y, & is permitted 
us A 









Su 6 
vu (niin-i-ghunna) ~ as in the case of the Nagari 


Pashto letters, 

me. ¢ ts or & 

. g or zh (according to dialect) 
n | 
we keh; or sh or kh (according to dialect) 
cr, dora’ | | 
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The Original Home of the Hittites and the 
Site of Kussar 
Bry A. H. SAYCE 
original home of the founders of the royal dynasties 
of the Hittites was the country of Kussar. Ti was of 
Kussar and Kussar only that Khattusilis, the ancestor of 
Subbi-luliuwas, the founder of the second dynasty, was 
king (AB. iii, p. 30); so, too, was “the lord ” Labarnas or 
Tabarnas, the founder of the first dynasty (c¢. 1900 8.c.). 
From his death-bed in the city of Kussar Khattusilis T issued 
his last testament to his son and successor Mursilis I, and the 
only territorial title of the unnamed “ great king” in whom 
Dr. Forrer is probably right in seeing Mursilis I is “king of 
Kussari”. The state records carefully preserved the annals 
of a still earlier monarch, Anittas “ king of Kussara ’, who 
describes in them his conquest of the Hittite-land. 

Antttas states that after his conquest of the King of Nésa 
he was attacked for the second time by Bitstis “ king of the 
Hittites * who filled “all the land from Zalbu to the sea” 
with the troops he had brought to assist the people of Zalbu. 
At an earlier date Ukhnas king of Zalbu, we learn, had carried 
away his “ gods from Nésa to Zalbu. On this second occasion 
I, Antttas, the great king, have carried back my gods from 
Zalbu to Nésa and have brought Khuzziyas king of Zalbu 
alive to Nésa. To the city of Khattusnas Bifiistis) had 
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returned (?); I left him there; but when on this second 
occasion he plotted against [me] my goddess Khalmasuittis 
gave him away; in the night I took him by surrender and 
fixed the limit of his reign. O whatever king shall come after 
me, do you hereafter inhabit Khattusas: Tessub of heaven 
is pleased with it” (A Bu. u, 1, pp. 8, 4). 

Khattusas, however, was not fortified or made a royal 
city till the reign of Mursilis J. His successor Khantilis 
tells us that “after Khattusilis the king Mursilis his son 
became king, and he was a powerful king. As long as hostile 
lands were attacking him he carried all his enemies to 
Khattusas so that he filled up Khattusas (with them) -. . [but 
at that time] Khattusas had no fortifications [and] was 
undefended, In earlier days there were [few inhabitants ‘). 
So no one had built the fortifications of the Hittite city. 
It was I Khantilis who built the fortifications throughout 
the country. And I built the city of Khattusas” (ATu. ii, 
1, p. d4). 

The royal families of the later Hittite kingdom, accordingly, 
belonged, not to the Hittite land itself, but to what must 
have been a neighbouring country, namely Kussar. In 
fact, most of their names, like that of the goddeas Khalma- 
suittis, are “ Prote-Hittite" and not ‘ Official Hittite”. 
The name Khatti, * Hittite,” signified “silver”. Khattusas 
is represented ideographically by characters which denote 
“ Silver-town ", and in the Cappadocian tablets the borrowed 
khatim sometimes takes the place of the Assyrian haspu, e.g. 
Contenau, Trente Tableties cappadociennes, xiv, 7; (khatim), 
Tablettes cappadociennes, 104, 7 (KU-UD khatim), The 
Hittites were the “ Silver-people who first worked the silver 
mines of Asia Minor and made the metal known to the 
inhabitants of Western Asia, The Egyptian fez must have 
been a loan-word from Asia Minor. 

In the time of Anitias the Hittites and the natives of 
Kussar were still distinct from one another. That was 
similarly the case at a still earlier epoch, the age of Naram- 
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Sin, of the dynasty of Akkad (2650 s.c,). In the Hittite 
copy of the story of his conquests in the north-west the names 
of some of the subject princes come in the following order 
(ATu, ii, 1, p. 2): “Pamba king of Khatti, Khutuni king 
of Kanes, Nur-{[Dagan king of Buruskhanda], Akwiruwas 
king of the Amorites, Tissenki king of Parasi, |... king of . . .], 
Madakina king of Armani, GIS-KIB-BU king of the Cedar- 
mountain (Amanus), Tisse[nki? king of Ibla]." Khatti 
would therefore have bordered upon the territory of Kanes, 
now Kara Eyuk, N.W. of Kaisariyeh. It is from Kara Eyuk 
that the Cappadocian tablets are derived. 

One of the Cappadocian tablets published by Dr, Contenau 
(Tableties cappadociennes, No. 10) is as follows :— 

“ (1) Thus Su-Istar (2) and Ellil-bani (3) to Bazia say : 
(4) On the day when our letter (literally tablet) (5) you shall 
hear, if it has been settled (nadu) that (6) to Samukha and 
Kusara (7) m accordance with your letter you have not yet 
[departed ?], (8) you must go; your letter for the 3 horses 
destroy (literally break), and (9) in your presence (10) I will 
transfer (it), But now (11) go at once (a(na) magadam). 
(12) If it has not been settled, (13) to Samukha (14) and 
Kusara do not go; (15) your letter for the 3 horses (16) 
destroy, and for (17) Til-Imra T will change it and now for 
(18, 19) the future it will remain changed. (20) But keep (*) 
your word and (21) to Khurama I will transfer it. (22) And 
now (23) we will pay. (24) We .. . (25) thus: do you give 
advice concerning (26) the transfer (literally when I shall 
transfer it).”’ 

Khurama is again mentioned in another tablet (No. 9) -— 

~ (1) To Ina says (2) thus Bur-Asir: (3) On the day we 
send (the goods) (4) [and] pay the cost (5) | for Burus-khatim 
(6) will start. (7,8) When I have gone down (to it) (6) the 
silver in payment for your goods (9) according to the inventory 
of Samas-tabba (10, 11) I will pay. Your (...) (12) some time 
ago (12) I have sealed and (13) have sent to you. (14) As 
to your goods in the future (15) the bond of Mama-ilu (for it) 
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(16) Su-Istar has not given. Su-Anim (17) in Khurama for 
J months (18) has [kept ?] the goods for him.” 

Khurama or Khurma, which is frequently mentioned in 
the Boghaz Keui texts is named again under the form of 
Khurma in a Cappadocian tablet published by Dr. Lewy 
(Schrifiterte in den Antiken-Museen zu Stambul, p. 7, 6 4) :— 

“ (1) To Ina says (2) thus Bur (MAN)-Asir : the inventory 
(3) of the garum of Ganis (4) in Khurma they have taken 
(9) saying: They... (6) on account of the messenger (7) of 
the garum of Ganis to Timel[kia have gone].” 

Timelkia is the Tamalkia of the Hittite legal texts, in 
Which the fighting-men of the Manda, of Sala, Tamalkia, 
Khadr, Zalpa, Taskhiniya, and Khemuwa (or Khimmua), 
along with the archers, cavalry, and batmen, are enumerated 
as constituting the foreign element in the Hittite army who 
in the earlier days of the monarchy received pay instead of 
land on a feudal tenure, 

The Cappadocian tablets show us that Kussara adjoined 
Samukha, Kusara bemg the exact phonetic equivalent of 
Kussar, since a double consonant is always written as a single 
one in Assyro-Cappadocian. I had supposed that Kussar 
was a later form of Kursaura, the Garsaura of classical 
geography, since it occurs in the Naram-Sin text at the end 
of the list of conquered countries, while Kussar is not found 
in it. But a Cappadocian tablet (Cuneiform Tezts from 
Cappadonan Tablets, p, 30, a 20) gives us Kursar as distinct 
from Kus(sjara: “I have given the things to his sister on 
behalf of Istar-belakh for Kursar’’ (ana akhati-su atin 
memdnim a-sume Istar-Belakh a-Kursar). And the tablet I 
have translated above states explicitly that Kusara adjoined 
Samukha and was in the neighbourhood of Khurma. 

We know from the Hittite texts that Samukha was some- 
where towards the south-east of the Hittite kingdom, and 
Professor Garstang is probably right in identifying it with 
Samosata. The suffix -tha, -khi, -khe signifying “ people " 
or “land of ” is common throughout the Mitannian region, 
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and sata may possibly be a similar suffix. In the Hittite 
texts Samukha is associated with Khurma, just as if is in 
the Cappadocian documents. 

But the Hittite texts also associate Khurma with Kussar. 
In AUB. xv, p. 21, after a reference to “ the city of Khurma "’, 
the king Dudkhaliyas declares that he will make certain 
gifts to the “ divine mistress of the land of Kussar * (DAM AN 
Kussarna), Khurma, on the other hand, is coupled with the 
city of Qumanni or Komana (KU B. xv. p. 45. 2,8, 15, 14, 21), 
and appears élsewhere in connexion with Samukha, Zalpa, 
and other cities of the south-east. The Mitannian goddess 
Khebe or Kheba, “ queen of heaven,” was the tutelary deity 
of Qumanni and its neighbour Suluppa (AUR, xi, 29, 19-21) 
as well as of Aleppo, Khurma, and the cities of the Tyanitis, 
Tyana, Kybistra (Khubisna) and Hyde (Uda). Zalpa 
(also written Zalba, Zalbuwa) was on the high road to Aleppo, 
Khaseuis intervening between them (K Bu. i. 2, 17, a 28-31). 
Tt figures largely in the Cappadocian tablets, especially in 
those relating to textiles, and may have been the Ana-Zarba 
of classical geography. 

Next to Kanes, however, and “ the City ** (ALIM-KT) of 
Assur, it is Burus-khatim which plays the leading part in the 
the Sargon story, the Buruskhanda of the Hittite documents. 
As I have said above, -kha was the gentilic suffix, while -nda 
is & common Asianic topographical termination and the 
combination of the two has been assimilated by the Semites 
of Kanes to khatim.“ silver and the name of the Hittites 
or “ Silver-men ”. We may perhaps infer from this that it 
was a Hittite city, and so included within the territory of 
Kussar. I believe that it is the Borissos of classical geography 
where the parenta of Philostorgius lived (Ramsay, Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor, p. 308). At any rate the name 
“ Burus of silver ” indicates that it was situated in the vicinity 
of the mines from which the Assyro-Cappadocian merchanta 
obtained most of the metal, and this is further borne out 
by the evidence of the tablets, 
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Now the chief silver mines in the neighbourhood of Kanes 
and, in fact, in any part of Asia Minor, are those of Bereketli 
inthe Ala Dagh. Sir W. M. Ramsay tells me that the ancient 
workings extend over several square miles, and when he was 
there in the early eighties some surface working was atill 
going on. It is therefore significant that on the west side of 
the mines is the village of Borasta, while on the eastern side 
of them and on the line of the old road from Kaisariyeh to 
Northern Syria 1s Farash, where there are ancient iron mines, 
It would have been from these latter that the king of Kizzn- 
wadna obtained his iron about which he writes (AB. i, p. 48, 
20-4): “As for the tron about which [you] write to me, 
there is none of the best iron (at present) in the treasury 
of the city of Kizzuwadna ; it is bad for working iron; the 
chief smith (SIB TA-BAR, i.e. tibira) who works at the 
best iron is working it, but has not yet finished; when he 
finishes I will send it to you; meanwhile [I am dispatching] 
to you an tron dagger-blade.” It is probable that the iron was 
wanted in Kgypt. 

Buruskhanda is mentioned in an extract from an inscrip- 
tion of an early Hittite king. Here we read in a mutilated 
passage: “ When I went to Buruskhanda a man of Burus- 
khanda gave me what is called a ‘hankutim, that is an iron 
seat with an iron footstool, When I went afterwards to the 
city of Nesa I took the man of Buruskhanda with me, and 
when he goes to-Zalpa he will be there with its furniture (7). 
Nésa was probably the classical Nisos midway between 
Mar‘ash and Samsat (Samo-sata), The mention of the iron 
objects 1s interesting as it carries back the working of iron to 
a much earlier period than we had been accustomed to assign 
to it, But it is supported by the recent discovery of an iron 
instrument m the early cemetery at Ur, which Mr. Woolley 
would place about 3000-2500 n.c. 

The main result of the foregoing facts is that Kussar, the 
original home of the Hittite rulers, was in the mountainous 
region between Komana and Malatiyeh. Here they adjoined 
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the territory of the Hittites or Silver-workers, who again, 
like Buruskhanda, bordered on the district of Kanes, 
Here, too, were the sources of the nine sacred rivers, including 
the Pyramus, the Saros (Hittite Sawri), the Karmalas, and 
the Euphrates (Tokhma Su), which are repeatedly referred 
to in the Moscho-Hittite hieroglyphic texts and to which 
according to ALB. xv, 30,58-9, “ Two birds and nie cakes ” 
were offered. Kussar was thus a portion of the later 
kingdom of Kizzuwadna, which accounts for its dis- 
appearance from the historical records after the rise of the 
latter state. On the Syrian side were the Amorites, the 
Murrii of the Sumerians, called Murri-khe, and Murwu-khe 
in the letter of the Mitannian King Dusratta (i, 11, 14), 
whose name appears as Mur-las (not Khar-las!} in the 
Hittite texts. They were the north-western representa- 
tives of the Sumerian Subari or people of “ the plateau "’ 
(in contradistinction to the Nimma or “ Highlands") that is 
to say Mesopotamia and the district east of the Tigris, and had 
their capital at Aleppo. Somewhere about 3000 n.c. they had 
been overrun and partly conquered by Semites who established 
themselves at Assur and made their way as far north as the 
Halys in Cappadocia. Before the fifteenth century s.c. the 
Semitic Assyrian dialect extended from Kirkuk (Arpakha, 
Arrapachitis) on the eastern side of the Tigris to the country 
north of the Halys where they were known to the Greeks as 
the Leukosyri or “ White Syrians". According to Strabo 
“ Meandrius writes that the Eneti, coming from the White 
Syrians. fought as allies of the Trojans, and departed thence 
with the Thracians and colonized the Adriatic gulf, while 
those who did not take part in the campaign became Cappa- 
docians " (Strab. xii, 3, p. 473). Arrian of Nicomedia averred 
that “ Cappadox was the son of Ninyas, after whom the name 
of Assyrians was changed into Cappadocians’’. So, too, 
Herodotus describes the “ Bynenn ” as living in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pterian country “on the road to Sinépé”, and 
expressly states that the Cappadocians were called Syrians by 
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the Greeks (i, 76, v, 49). The “ Pterian country ” is usually 
identified with Boghaz Keui; it is noticeable, at any rate, 
that patari signified “ city” in Vannic, like wedri in Lycian, 
while in the Cappadocian tablets “the city " is the common 
designation of Assur, Khar-Ninuwa, ‘ Mount Nineveh,” 
it may be noted, was in the neighbourhood of Kanes (BK. iv, 
p. 71, 38). Like the Greek traders in later times the Assyro- 
Cappadocian merchants were attracted to Sindpé by the 
cinnabar which is called “the stone of the land of Sinibe” 
or Sinopé in one of the Cappadocian tablets (Cuneiform Texts 
from Cappadocian Tablets, ii, p. 24, 23-4). Sinibe is the 
Sinuwa of the Hittite texts which couple it with the otherwise 
unknown Tawanaka (KB. iv, p. 71, 45). 

After the occupation of Khattusas other places north of the 
Halys became seats of royalty. In KUB. vi, p. 33, 56-61, 
for example, we read: “ The divine bull, the divine bull of 
the king, the male and female gods of the grandfather of 
the Sun-god; the male and female gods of the grandfather 
of the Sun-god ; the male and female gods of the grandmother 
of the Sun-god ; the male and female gods of the House of the 
city of Gazziwara; Istar of the Field of the cities of Ankuwa, 
Katakhkhas and Uzgunni.” Gazziwara is evidently the Gaziura 
of classical geography. 

It may be added that in KUBR. xn, 34. 15, 18, the word 
for “ copper“ is written URUD—Khazzin, from which we 
may infer that the Hittite word for copper was nukhazzis. 
Cf. the name of the Nukhassi, *‘ Copper-people ” (?), in North 
Syria. 


The Nizamiya Madrasa at Baghdad 
By REUBEN LEVY, M.A. 
I 
N RK. GUY LE STRANGE, in his Baghdad under the 
Abbasid Caliphs—which is likely to remain for long 
the standard work on Baghdad's topography—in discussing 
the site of the Nizimiya madrasa, puts it in the southern part 
of the city, between the Babu "l-Aza] quarter and the Babu 
'l-Bagaliya, now known as the Babu ‘-Shargi.! The argument 
for this site rests chiefly—though there are other references 
which seem to support it—on an ambiguous passage in 
Yaqut's Mu'‘jamu ‘| Bulddn? dealing with the Tutushi 
foundations built by Khamartagin, a slave of the Sultan Alp 
Arslan’s younger son Tiju ‘I-Dawla Tutush. These foundations 
are “ a bazaar near the Nizdmiya madrasa, called the ‘ Tutushi 
estate °, a madrasa called ‘ Tutushiya ’ near it, for members of 
Hanafite sect, and a hospital, also known as the ‘ Tutushi ’ 
in the Babu "I Azaj (quarter). Equally vague and obscure is 
another passage in which Yaqit refers to the Nizdmiva 
madrasa. It comes during his description of the locality of 
the Qurayya quarter on the west bank of the Tigris, 
“ opposite,” he says, “to the lane leading down to the river 
from the Nizimiya madrasa bazaar.” 2 
The historian Sibt Ibnu ‘l-Jawzi, who came of a Baghdad 
amily and died in a.p. 1257, only a quarter of a century or 
so alter Yaqit, says quite definitely that the madrasa was 
built, * on the Tigris bank, at the Mu‘alld canal *.4 This would 
put the school in the north rather than in the south of the city + 
but there is evidence to support this new view. In his life of 
the physician Aminu *l-Dawla, the medical biographer Ibn. 
| pp. 296-300. 
? Ed, Wuestenfeld, i, p. 826. 
? Op. cit., iv, p. 84. 
* Mirdtu 'I-Zamdan, anno 457 (BM. MS. Or. 4619). 
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Abi Usaybi‘a, who died in a.p, 1270, says first that the 
physician's house lay near the Nizimiya madrasa' and then 
that it was situated in the Perfume Bazaar (Siqu ‘I-‘Ifr) 
and near that gate of it neighbouring on the Willow Gate 
(Babu ‘l-Gharaba), and lastly that it stood in the lane leading 
down to the river (al-mashra‘a).2 Now the Babu ‘l-Gharaba 
was the northernmost of the four gates piercing the wall of 
the Harim, or Royal Precincts, and the Nizamiya madrasa 
lane, in which stood Aminu 'l-Dawla’s house, must be identified 
with the Mashra‘atu ‘l-Ibriyin,*? which is to-day a road that 
leads to the North Bridge and is called Mashra‘atu 'l-Masbagha, 
“the Dyers’ Watering-place,” * while the Siqu ‘l‘Itr must 
almost certainly be that which was contained in the Sag ‘lL 
Rayhianiyin, or Perfumers’ Market, immediately to the north 
of the Harim wall.* Tbnu ‘lLAthir also lends his support to 
a northern site for the Nizamiya when he says that in a.u. 470 
the inhabitants of the Siqu ‘l-madrasa quarter quarrelled on 
matters of doctrine with those of the Saqu ‘l-Thalatha 
quarter." It may be assumed that it was a neighbourly 
dispute like the everlasting conflicts between the Karkh and 
the Babu ‘l-Basra quarters, which lay alongside one another on 
the west bank. The Stqu ‘l-Thalitha for the most part of 
its history lay in the north of the city near the river, and 
hbemmning at the north gate (present Babu ‘l-Mu‘azzam) of 
the city, came down to the north wall of the Harim and then 
passed through the Siqu ‘lRayhaniyin.? Thus Ibn Batuta 
describes it when he visited the city in a.n. 727 (a.p. 1327) ; 
and he says, further, that the Nizimiya was actually in the 
Siqu “l-Thalatha,* i.e. probably that the main entrance lay 

1! ytan 'T-Anbd, ed, A. Mueller, vol. i, p, 260, 

2 Op. cit., p. 262. 

0 v, Le Strange, op. cit., p. 265, 

4 (Cf. Massignon, “ Les medreeehs de Baghdad,” Bulletin de i' Inet, 
‘fr. d’ Arch. Or., vol. vii, pp. T7-#6. 

4 Le Strange, op. cit., pp. 271-2. Yiaqut, op. cit., ii, pp. 419-20, 

* x, p. 63 (Thornberg’s edition). 


* Le Strange, op. cit., p. 283. 
® Ed. Defrémery, ii, p. 106. 
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in the stig. A further indication, slight in itself but significant 
when taken with the other points, 1s that the latest professors 
of the Nizimiya were also at the same time teachers at the 
Mustansiriya madrasa,’ which still stands, though converted 
to the uses of a custom-house and a coffee-shop, The fact seems 
to indicate the proximity of the two buildings of which the 
latter, according to Ibn Batiita, stood at the further, 1. 
the south, end of the Siqu ‘l-Thalatha.* 

Probably, therefore, the remams of the Nizamiya madrasa 
at Baghdad are to be looked for amongst the buildings 
immediately upstream of the present North Bridge, perhaps in 
the coffee-shop situated there, which lies a little below the 
level of the stig and occupies a room far larger than would 
seem normal for such a business. 

To concede this identification removes the awkward 
necessity of making the Suqu ‘l-Thalatha a long, winding 
street, going from the north gate of the city to the south 
(or Kalwadha) gate.* 


Il 
For the sake of completeness it may be of some use to add 

some details already known of the Madrasa which have not 
hitherto been put together in one place, The Nigdm ‘l-Mulk 
founded the madrasa primarily for the Shiéfi‘i school,“ and 
intended that the orthodox system of al-Ash‘ari was to be 
taught there. His idea may have been partly to lend his 
support to the Ash‘arites, who, until he himself stopped the 
practice, had for long been cursed officially from the city 
pulpits.° The greatest of all Ash‘arite teachers, al-Ghazali, 
held a professorship at the school for four years.“ Even he was 
not free from attack, for amongst his hundreds of students 

' Woeatenfeld, Die Academion der Arwber, pp. 27, 25. 

* Cf. Le Strange, op. cit., p. 268. 

* CE Le Strange, op. cit., p. 204, 

' Miraty ‘T-Zoman, anno 457, f. 2534. 

* Thno ‘l-Athir, x, 141. 

* Beginning in a.p. 1091. 
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there was a certain fanatic, Muhammad ibn Timurt, who 
violently criticized the professor on the grounds that he wore 
good clothes and donned a special academic robe for his 
lectures at the madrasa.' 

At the outset the school was by no means universally 
approved, Houses were cleared for the building of it, appar- 
ently without any compensation to the expropriated owners ,* 
and the first mudarris, Abu Ishidq al-Shirdzi, while on his way 
to the opening ceremony * was stopped by a youth who asked 
how he, the professor, presumably a man of piety, could teach 
in an institution built on ground unlawfully seized. The 
mudarris promptly returned home, in spite of the large 
audience which was kept waiting for him for the best part of 
the day. Only after twenty days’ argument was he DET SLL ed 
to take up his duties, which had meantime been carried out 
by a substitute professor, Abu Nasr Abu ‘LSabbagh.* 

The Caliph had intimate connexions with the madrasa, 
and his permission was necessary before any mudarris could 
take up his duties there. Yiisufu ‘l-Dimishai was excluded 
from the Friday assembly in the Caliph’s mosque, for having 
attempted to teach in the madrasa after his appointment by 
the Seljaq Sultan Mas‘id—without first receiving leave from 
the sovereign. Even the substitute sent by the prince was 
refused leave by the offended Caliph until. Mas‘id had in 
person interceded with him.® 

Some of the early Universities in Europe had similar con- 
nexion with the temporal and ecclesiastical powers and derived 
authority from them. The University of Paris thus held its 
position by the authority both of Church and State.* 

Each new appointment to the post of mudarris is noted 
by the histonans and it may be assumed therefore that the 

2* yin T-Ta'rifh, Camb. MS, Add, 2022, f. S6a. 

© Mirdtu ‘l-Zamdn, loc. cit. 

4 Tenth Dho ‘l-Qa'da, a.H. 479, 


* fénu ‘l-Athir, x, 38; fbn Khalil, ed. Woestenfeld, No, 410, i, p. 113. 
© Jinw "l-Athir, xi, 100, 


* L. Massignon, loc. cit. 
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position was one of considerable importance. It would seem 
that only one mudarris waa elected at a time and great 
difficulty was caused when in 4983/1090, two eminent scholars 
arrived in Baghdad both armed with diplomas of appointment 
from the Nizimu ‘|-Mulk. An arrangement by which the 
professors lectured on alternate days was the only way out of 
an embarrassing situation.’ There seems to have been no 
Testriction on the number of subordinate teachers, mwu‘ids 
(répétiteurs),* or, more generally, fagihs.? Easily the most 
famous in after life of those who thus taught at the madrasa 
was Sa‘di of Shiraz. He tells us that he well earned the salary 
he was paid at the school, for he was at work day and night— 
almost like Charles Lamb's Schoolmaster—“ in a perpetual 
cycle of teaching and repetition." Another teacher who 
afterwards attained eminence was Bahdu ‘l-Din (Bohadin), 
Saladin’s biographer.® 

Ibn Jubayr describes a lecture given by the fagih Radiyu 
‘|-Din al-Qazwini, following the afternoon prayer on a Friday. 
After the class was assembled, the lecturer mounted a platform 
or pulpit," and the students sitting on stools in front of him 
intoned a section from the Qur'an. When this was done the 
Shaikh delivered an address on that or some other section, and 
was then assailed by questions, some oral and others written, 
from all parts of the room. By the time he had finished 
answering them, it was time for the evening prayer, and the 
class dispersed.? 

The students (fayihs) gradually acquired a strong corporate 
feeling which showed itself on occasion ; as when in 547/1152 
they assaulted an officer of the Caliph who had entered the 
madrasa on duty. One of the fagihs, Ya‘qub the Scribe, died 





+ Ibnw 'l-Athir, x, p. 123. 

* Jin KAall, tr. de Slane, vol. iv, p. 434, note (6). 

* fin Juboyr, ed. Wright (Gibb Series ¥), pp. 219 and 229. 

* Biatin, vii, |. 147, ed. Graf, p. 41. 

* fia Khall, tr, de Slane, vol, iv, pp. 417 f. 

* Sometimes he sat in the sdde ?“ the porch ". ‘Cyan 'l-Ta'rikh, £. Ba. 
*? Ton Jubayr, op. cit., pp. 220, 231. 
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in the madrasa without leaving an heir, and when the officer 
came to put his seal on the door of Ya‘qib’s room (ghurfa), 
as a token of the sequestration of his property to the Caliph, 
the man was set upon. He called for the assistance of the 
porter, who thrashed a couple of the fagihs ; whereupon they 
locked the college gates, threw the “ Preacher's Chair” into 
the roadway, and at night made a disorderly demonstration 
on the flat roof, inviting others to join them in defiance of 
the authorities, The mudarris was able finally to stop the 
disorder, but he had to make apologies for it to the Calrph.* 

Amongst the numerous benefactors of the madrasa were 
the Caliph Nasir, who built a library for it m 5689/1199 and 
supplied it with thousands of valuable books," and the 
historian [bnu "l-Najjar, who was a friend of Yaqut and who 
left books to the Nizamiya when he died in 643/1245,3 

The final history of the institution is obscure. Hamdullih 
Mustawii, writing about a.p. 1340 in his Nuchatu ‘t-Qulib, 
calla the college “ the mother of the madrasas ",* in Baghdad, 
but says nothing about its condition. By that time, however, 
ita professors were dividing their time between it and the 
Mustansiriya. The last of them of whom any mention has 
hitherto been found, Ghiyathu ‘I-Din, Tbnu ‘1 ‘Aquli, died at 
Baghdad in 797/1594,* two years after Tamerlane’s capture of 
the city. There is no reason to believe that the Tartar monarch 
did any damage to the Nizimiya or any other madrasa,* 
but it seems probable that it was gradually merged in the 
Mustansiriya and finally lost its separate identity. 

1 fine “T-Aihir, xi, p. 115, 

= Op. cit,, xii, p. 67. 

° Kutubl, Fowa?, ed. Bilag, 1283, vol. ii, pp. 329 and 330. 

‘ Ed. Le Strange, p. 35. 

 Wuestenfeld, Academien, pp. 28 f. 


‘Cf Browne, “ Persian Lit. under Tartar Dominion,” p. 19), for the 
respect he accorded to learning. 


The Unknown Co-Founders 6f Buddhism : 
A Sequel ' 


Br C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 


PHEES is yet another man, whose original message to his 
fellow-men has been woven into the earliest teachings 
we call Buddhism, but whose name his age and after-ages 
have let die, Not in the first utterances ascribed to the Sakyan 
founder of the movement,’ nor in the last things which he ts 
represented as emphasizing and enjoining as teachings do we 
find this original message. We do not know when, in the forty 
and odd years of the founder's mission, this lost voice began 
to make itself heard in the same area of missionary work. 
We do not know when, not the teacher but his teaching was 
taken over as part of the stock of Sasana logia. What we do 
find is a fourfold exercigze, moulded into a formula of 
distinctive character, and emerging here and there in 
discourses. We also find passing allusions m the scriptures 
to the four heads of the formula, and we find two at least of 
the four expanded separately and in a different connexion. 

Lam speaking of the teaching which came to be called * the 
four divine states "’ (catidro brahmavihara), or later, ** divine- 
state-jhinas © (brahmavcihdrajhandni), or later still, “the 
immeasurablenesses ” (appamannayo). In this order these 
three names severally occur: once in the Anguttara-Nikiya 
(in, 225), once in Dhammagangani (p. 55), once in Vibhanga 
(p. 272). The formula runs thus :— 

“He with amity-consorted mind abides suffusing (or 
So mettadsahagatena cetasd ekam disam pheritva viharati, 
radiating) one quarter, thus-also the second, thus-also 
tatha dutiyam, tatha tatiyam, tathd catuttham. Iti uddham 
the third, thus-also the fourth. So above below across 
adho tiriyam sabbadhi sabbatiatdya sabbavantam lokam metta- 
everyway, by everywhereness the entire world with amity- 

* To my article, JRA, April, 1927. 

* The Buddhacorita inserts it in the First Utterance. But no one would 
look for historical evidence to a factitious literary composition like this. 
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sahagatena cetasd vipulena mahaggatena appamdnena averena 
consorted mind, with abundant expanded immeasurable 
avyipayhena pharitea viharati. Puna ca param karund- 
unhate, un-illwill suffusing abides he. And then again with 
sahagatena cetasa viharati ekam disam pharitea .. . Puna ca 
pity-consorted mind he abides suffusing one quarter... And 
param mudila-sahagatena cetasa ekam disam pharitua viharati 
then again with gladneas-consorted mind he abides suffusing 
.. + Puna ca param upekkha-sahagatena cetasd ekam disam 
one quarter ... And then again with equanimity-consorted 
pharited viharali . .. vioulena . . . mahaggutena appamanena 
mind he abides suffusing one quarter with abundant expanded 
averena avyappajjhena pharited viharatt. 

immeasurable unhate un-illwill suffusing abides he.” 

This is cited from the Tevijja Suttanta of the Digha-Nikaya 
(i, No. XIII), it being the first occurrence of the formula in the 
Pitakas. But wherever the matter is introduced by way of 
formula—and this happens about twenty-nine times in the Pali 
Canon—the essential wording of the practice is exactly the 
same, The “so”, “he”, may be varied by “the monk ” 
(4hikkhu) ; the practice may be introduced as a special form 
of Jhana, namely by the orthodox preliminary of “ putting 
away these five Hindrances in weakening by wisdom the 
corruptions of the mind", but the fixed wording itself is a 
constant. 

The frequency with which the formula occurs in the Canon 
varies greatly according to Pitaka and book. Let us glance 
at these in order, 

The Vinaya apparently has no use for it. The practice 
in the case of the first factor “ amity “ is shown to be familiar, 
but in the five allusions to it the formula is not cited, and in 
three of them the “ suffusing” is not an expansion to the 
universal, but is directed to one individual, to wit, a dia- 
courteous layman,’ an elephant,® to any monk whom it 


1 Mahavogga, vi, 36. The Parivira summaries mention metldrihari once. 
* Cullavagga, vii, 3. 
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behoved a fellow-monk to admonish. Of the other two, one 
15 & passing reference to the first factor as an old habit made 
about himself by the monk Revata, a century after the death 
of the founder.* The other is of great interest in that it gives 
us a rival formula," wording only the first factor, “ amity,"’ 
wording it also by way of a universalizing expansion, but 
wording it In terms very different from those of the fourfold 
formula. It occurs also in the Anguttara, as a noteworthy 
group of four things in the “ Fours Nipata ’.* But this is not 
in connexion with the other three factors (that finds separate 
mention), but because it is a charm or spell against snake-bite 
_ from any of the four kinds of snakes! These four “ families ” 
(tla) are Viriipakkha, Erapatha, Chavyaputta, and 
Kanhagotamaka, These “ should be suffused with a friendly 
mind" (mettena cittena phareyya) ; then thought should 
proceed from apods (apddaka) to bipeds, quadrupeds, 
multipeds, culminating in 

May all beings, all breathers, all creatures everyone, 

Sabbe sattd sabbe pana sabbe bhiata ca kevala 

All see lucky things! May no evil whatever come ! 

Sabbe bhadrani passantu! ma kaiici papam agama ti ! 

To this possibly very ancient rune the Sangha, in annexing 
it, has added a coda making it orthodox, and linked this with 
the probably original affirmation of the rune; “‘ Worked by 
me is the warding! Worked by me is the shielding! Let all 
creatures depart !™ 
On this and the other Buddhist ‘“ warding-runes ” I have 

written in introducing the most elaborate of them: the 
Atanatiya Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, iii, p. 185 ff. 
On the curious and interesting names for serpent-" kulas ” 
Richard Morris's note on the Bower birch-bark MS., in which 
# Version of the rune was discovered “in the ruined buried 
city of Mingai, Kashgaria”’, nearly thirty years ago, should 
be consulted : J PTS, 1893, pp. 61 ff. My concern here is with 





t Thid., ix, 5. ® Thid., xii, 2, 
* Thid., v, 6. ‘A. ii, 72 
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the mental attitude in the rune. And this is not quite fitly 
rendered in any translation known to me. Fausbill ao 
Rhys Davids translate “I love Viripakkhas” and so on.' 
Messrs, Jayasundere and Woodward translate ‘* Goodwill 
towards Virupakkhas ” and so on.? The Pali is simple and 
crude, such as we should expect in a “wigja” or spell of 
popular and ancient usage. It is 

Virtpakkheht me mettam, mettam Erdpathehi me. . . 

Literally rendered this is “ with the Viriipakkhas for me 
the kind thing (be), ete. And whereas the Anguttara Com- 
mentary passes it over, the Jataka Commentary supplies the 
word “ with ” (saddhim), and explains “ me ” by (the Dative 
or Genitive) mayham.’ I have rendered metfam as “ kind 
thing”, just as miffam may be, but meffam and meffi are 
not unknown as variants of meffd. 

The other instances of love-suffusion in the Vinaya are the 
famous taming of the fierce elephant Nalagiri, and the much 
less known taming of the discourteous Roja, quoted at length 
by Oldenberg.* 

In the Sutta Pitaka, the Four Nikayas give the Fourfold 
Formula 26 times: Digha 7 times, Majjhima 3, Samynutta 4, 
three only of the Four are mentioned, Swen y sires cases 
where metid alone is the subject, one where “ pity " alone is 

practised”, and one where mudita@ is to be “ practised ’’. 
It may be noted too, as not insignificant, that in the Etad- 
agga Sutta of the Anguttara (the ascription of “ diplomas ” 
of excellence to individual adherents), only one person is 
named as best in the practice, not of the Four, but of metta 
only, and that is a woman and a laywoman at that: 
Samavati.* 

In the Fifth, or Khuddaka-Nikava, some of which is what 


1 SHE, x, and Fin. Texte, iii. 
1 Numerical Sayings, 

2 Fausboll’s Jdiaka, ij, 145. 
* Buddha, ii, ch. 3, 

* Ekn-Nipita. 
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may be termed apocryphal, there is, in all its fourteen books 
(I omit the late but included Commentary to the Jitaka) 
only one citation of the fourfold formula. This is in the 

Lisa tn agea. But that the fourfold group was known 
also to the ereliis of the earliest book of the fourteen is seen 
just once, In the first part of the Sutta-nipata we find :— 

Amity,’ poise, pity, release 

pursuing and gladness in order ? 

without repulsion for the whole world 

let him fare alone like a rhinoceros’ horn. 

And that not only the group of terms but the formula itself 
may have been familiar to the Sutta-Nipata repeaters seems 
suggested by the phrases in verse 507 :— 

He passion-rid should repress ill-will 

making to grow the friendly mind immeasurable, 

day and night ever earnestly 

he should suffuse every quarter (with) Immeasurableness.* 

Here in the Inst word is even an anticipation of the later 
name for all four: the immeasurablenesses, or infinitudes. 
In verse 987, in a passing allusion to metta, we get the word 
Phasse, touch, instead of phareyya, suffuse :-— 

Let him touch with amity (things) weak and strong. 

In verses 145-52, or Mettasutta, repeated in another little 
anthology, the Khuddakapatha, there is a lovely combination 
of the first three of the four suffusion-thoughts, in which, 
without the word “ suffuse ” (bhavaya: “ make to become,” 
is substituted), phrases from both the fourfold formula and 
the warding rune are wrought together. Here too is the 
simile, known to many now, of the amity-to-he-thought 
being as immeasurable as a mother's warding love. It is in 
this poem that occurs the phrase which may well have given 
rise to the group-term brahmavihara. 

brahmam etam vihdram idha-m-ahu. 

divine (is) this state! here have they said. 
* Verse 72. * So the Comy. interprets bile. 
* Each factor was called by the abstract noun. 
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In the anthologies only meta is commended: in the 
Dhammapada once only, in the word mettévihadrin: in the 
Thera-theri-gatha Revata is eloquent on metid as his habitual 
attitude, and so is the tamed bandit Angulimila, Saijaya 
briefly echomg them ; Phussa enjoins amity and pity, and the 
boy Sopaka echoes the mother-simile, This is all!! In the 
Iti-vuttaka is the very glowing eulogy of mettd with eloquent 
similes of moon, sun, and morning star, Here is no fourfold 
praise, nor formula, but treatment in terms of value, and that 
with a term of the market: agghdyati. This may have been 
at the time a novel and forced term in religious teaching. It 
is unlikely to have originated in a monastic atmosphere, and 
Tecan well imagine Gotama bringing it out of his own-experictice 
and his father’s in intercourse with the “ court-valuer ” 
(agghakaraka).* There is also in this work the linking of 
metta with the term mind-release (cetovimudti), the interpolated 
word, making five, which we saw in the Sutta-Nipata verse 
quoted above.* 

Expanded treatment of the first only, mettd, occurs in 
the Patisambhidi-magga’s “ Mettakatha".‘ And a special 
expansion of the second term, pity, as a Buddha-attribute, 
is given in the chapter “ The achievement of the Great Pity ”, 
a liturgy of refrains not without aesthetic impressiveness.® 
Mudita ts never expanded ; its solitary separate use in the 
Anguttara I have noted. The word is just “gladness ”’, but 
its Meaning appears to have been always the special gladness 
of the German Mit-freude, that is, one half only of the meaning 
of sympathy, just as pity stands for the other half. 

Nor is there any expanded treatment of the suffusing of the 
fourth thought wpetthd. Here it is the Buddhist term that is 
not very fit. Used to express mind-work where there is no 
awareness of either pleasure or pain, the word has in its back- 

' Nos, coxliv, celv, xlviii, xxxiii. 
2 §97 and Cambridge Hist. of India, i, 206. 
* P. 275, of, below, p. 285. 


‘ Vol. ii, p. 130. 
* Thid., p. 133. 
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ground, s) to speak, a positive connotation of evenness or 

poise * (sama), This finds expression in the verses describing 

the tenth and last “ perfection ” (param), developed by a 

Bodhisat, namely wpekkhd., 

“ They who prepare ill for me and they who give me happiness : 
to all Tam even; granting and grudging exist not. 
balanced as to pleasure and pain in honours and dishonours 
everywhere even am I ; thisis my ‘ perfection of upekkha ’." 

Now this evenness was of the very stock-in-trade of the 
monk, who had turned his back on world-experience. He had 
to face the need of it at every turn. He was especially called 
upon to suffuse himself with it. Hence probably arises the 
absence of any expansion of the idea of “ willing ’—for so 
of course we should say—evenness in others. To this I return 
presently. 

Lastly the Abhidhamma gives twice a place to the fourfold 
formula ; in the first book (Dhammasangani), showing it as an 
adjunct to “ good ” or Riipa-Jhana, and in the second book 
(Vibhanga), where it occupies a chapter, towards the end, 
after that on Jhana, There is no expansion anywhere of any 


Thus much in brief survey of the manner in, and extent 
to which this very remarkable subject of purposive thought 
ig met with in the Buddhist (Pali) Canon. The reader is now 
in a better position to weigh the suggestion I put forward. 
This, I repeat, is that in the teaching, couched and half- 
hidden in a fixed wording, of a man so worthing and warding 
his fellowman, nay, his fellow-creatures, as to practise 
telepathy upon them in four modes for their benefit, his own 
included, we have the mandate of some man or woman, or 
both, which was not in the mission of the founder, or of the 
unknown co-founders of the Buddhist movement, but which 
Was, at some unassignable time in the years of inception, 

* Lord Chalmers's rendering. 
* Cariydpifakn, iii, 15. 
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introduced, accepted and annexed, together with the credit 
thereof. 

This is not supported by reference to any other Indian 
scriptures which may approximately be judged to be con- 
temporaneous with, or prior to the Buddhist Pitakas. Worthy 
sayings on amity and pity and on evenness may be found in 
early Upanishads and the Mahabharata, albeit not perhaps on 
“ mudita . It is the collocation of the four in a practice of 
telepathic thought, which ranges (the formula hides this) 
from the individual to the very world, with the idea of thereby 
healing and benefiting others, which no one seems as yet to 
have detected save in the Pitakas, that throws the teaching 
into high relief as both original and in itself distinct from any 
other gospel, Buddhism imecluded. 

It is, I believe, only in the Yogasiitras (i, 35) that we find, 
in extra-Buddhist literature, the fourfold thought and its 
“cultivation, But, apart from the post-Buddhistic date 
ascribed very generally to the compilation of the Siitras as 
we have them, they clearly represent, as compared with their 
wider scope in the Pitakas, a shrunken practice. They are 
mentioned In passing as just a needed adjunct to mental 
stability. The chief aim is there the benefit of the yogin. 
Emphasis is no more on aiding the fellowman. The unique, 
the once fresh idea of suffusing is replaced by cultivating 
(bhavand). 

There is one passage, and one only, of internal evidence, 
pointing to its being the teaching of persons called 
* Wanderers (paribbajaha) of a different school” (aifati- 
tthiya). This 1s inserted, without obvious reason, into the 
Bojjhanga-Samyutta (No. 46).1 At Haliddavasana of the 
Koliyas some monks, making a call in the Wanderers’ Park, 
are asked whether the doctrine of the fourfold suffusion— 
the term is my own; the description is in the Buddhist 
formula—which the inquiring Wanderers teach, is the same 
as that which the Samana Gotama teaches, “ doctrine for 

1 Vol v, $46, N.B.—There is no Brahmaviddra-Samyutta | 
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doctrine, teaching for teaching,” or is there a difference ? 
The monks hastily return and consult their fountainhead. 

His reply as to wherein his own method and outlook were, 
not contradictory, but a taking up of the suffusing practices 
into something that was not merely ethical but religious, is, 
if it contain a true echo of the Man’s words, of very great 
significance. He is said to have answered: “ You should 
ask them ‘How is each one of the four developed? What 
does it lead to? What is ita perfect form? What is the 
result of it? What is its goal?’ ” 

These are the words of a genuine religious pioneer. The rest 
of the reply is so different, so obviously monkish, so according 
to code, that I leave it there. 

Not long before his death, Gotama is shown enumerating 
certain points which his disciples were well to learn, pursue, 
make to become (hhdvetabba) and expand, as he had taught 
them, to serve for the welfare and happiness and good of 
mankind. These amount to seven groups, thirty-seven in all, 
and have been classed as the thirty-seven doctrines belonging 
to enlightenment (bodhi). Now the Fourfold Formula of 
suffusion is not among them? 

Again, I repeat, no disciple, let alone eminent disciple, 
stands out in the “ official list * as best (agga) * in the fourfold 
suffusion. Seventy-six men and women are thus distinguished, 
two of them more than once. There are upwards of seventy * 
ways, In life, character and mind, for which they are 
distinguished, but of Brahmaviharas there is not a word save 
concerning the amity-habit of just one laywoman.? 

There is another reason for finding, that the Brahmavihara 
code of practice is not of endogenic growth in what we may 
call the original mandate. No cult, unless it be that of the 
Hebrews, has more emphatically based itself as a religion on 
morals (sila) than did Buddhism. The first Suttanta in the 
first book of its Sutta-Pitaka is, in its first half, a setting forth 

! Nor, it is true, are the “ Four Truths ! 


* Angutiara, i, 23 ff. 
* Mawnorathapérani (A. Comy.), i, 418 ff. 
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of the good life as a threefold graded Sila. And it is no fleshless 
code, but a triple grading of values, as worthed more or less 
by the judgment of its founder and put by him into practice. 
This triple Sila is repeated, fully or in part, in nine of the 
twelve following Suttantas. Here then if anywhere should we 
have expected to find the fourfold brahmavihara brought in, 
as either the climax of brahmacariya, the holy or divine living, 
or as a special development in the carrying out of rt. 

We look through the first and eight of the following con- 
nected Suttantas, each showing a cifterent oceasion for the 
appeal to the body of Sila doctrine, in vain. Not till the last 
Suttanta, the Tevijja, does it come, and then just where we 
should have looked for it: as the culmination in reply to the 
question: ‘And how, Vasettha, is his conduct good?” 
Five stages in the purifying character and conduct are given 
in reply, then the ensuing joy and peace, and then does “ he, 
with amity-consorted mind suffusing one quarter” and the 
rest, proceed to exercise the telepathic warding and helping 
of his fellow-beings. 

But why here only? The Brahmavihiras are mentioned 
here and here only, because of a tradition which had come 
down to the editors of the Pitakas, that Brahmavihira practice 
meant attainment after death to rebirth in the Brahmaworld. 
Thus elsewhere a monk who is an habitual practiser 1s called 
brahmapatto, just as a monk who is an habitual “ Jhana- 
practiser ” is called, for reasons that I suggest elsewhere, 
deva-patio..” And the Tevijja Suttanta theme is how best to 
insure joining the community of the Brahma-devas. That 
is why we find it here. 

Whence came this association of the Brahmavihiras with 
what was, or was believed by Buddhists at one time to be, the 
goal of Brahman aspiration ? “I thought, sir,” Sariputta, 
himself an ex-brahman, is made to say to his leader, “ that 
as these brahmans’ hearts are set on the heaven of Brahmi, 

1 Anguttara, ii, 184; cf. “ Dhyina in Early Buddhism”, Jnd. Hist, 
Quarterly, Dec., 1927. 
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I would show the way to union with Brahmas."’! But I have 
nowhere seen it contended by any book old or new, that the 
fourfold suffusion or irradiation of beings is supported by 
anything in Brahman literature. On the contrary, the 
Brahman was not taught to interest himself in his fellow- 
beings with all social and other barriers thrown down, such as 
the Buddhists termed an-odhiso. And even had the practice 
originated among the founders of the Buddhist movement, 
many of whom were ex-Brahmans, they would have taught 
and sanctioned it out of goodwill to their fellows, and not for 
the attainment of a particular world in rebirth. The layman 
was so to live as to win Sagga, happy rebirth ; the monk was 
s0 to live as to win no rebirth. 

T think that the founder of the zocial gospel of the 
Brahmavihara attitude and practice may have been also an 
“ ex-Brahman ™, living the homeless life as a Wanderer, and 
teaching the multitude the good life in his own way, just as 
Grotama taught in his. He too would find that the many were 
just then waking to the significance, for man's present and 
future happiness, not so much of the sacrifice, the chanted 
mantra, the priestly celebrant, as of the worthing and warding 
of the fellowman. He may well have found in popular use 
runes of warding off danger seen and unseen by the power of 
What we now call the will, but for which, with no such word 
fo hand, he called thought or mind (citta). This negative 
idea in the runes of warding from danger the willer he, as a 
pioneer in advance of his age, converted into a willing of 
“well” to the object or person willed. And so much of the 
mother was there, as there is in all warding of creatures, in 
his gospel, that not only will he have had many women among 
his disciples, but he or they will have given expression to 
mother-care in his teaching. There was little interest in the 
mother as such for the Buddhist monk. As giver and warder 

: f “becommg” (bhava), she would arouse in him 








1 Majjhina, ii, Dhinsiijani Sutta. 
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repulsion rather than veneration. Hence I should place the 
credit for the mother simile of the Sutta-Nipata to the influence 
of this unacknowledged source. And with that the credit also 
of the simile, used but not invented by Buddhaghosa, com- 
paring the fourfold suffusion with the mother's care for her 
four children: tenderness for the babe; pity for the hurt 
child ; joy in the success of the schoolboy; poise for the 
busy young man." 

I would not say that there is anything in this gospel of 
“Ignotus "—or shall we call him just Manava, ~ young 
Brahman,” as was called one of the to us Ignoti in the 
Theragathi ?*—that Gotama could not have taught, did 
not teach in his own way. The facts in the evidence are, that 
compared with the way usually ascribed to him, the way of the 
Fourfold “‘ telepathy *’ strikes the critical eye (and ear) as 
something from without, exotic, much as does the upthrust 
of igneous rock through stratified rock. And his own 
abstention from claiming it as part of his programme in the 
Suttas of assertion or “ Lion-roars”’, such as that im the 
Vinaya, Parajika I, and in Majjhima, Sutta XII, or where the 
disciple asserts for him, as in the Sampasadaniya 5Suttanta, 
is a point not to be overlooked, Those Sayings are not, for 
me, Gotama's—he was too great a man to call himself a great 
man—but his editors’. But it remains, that the Fourfold 
Practice is not adduced as essentially his teaching. 

I do not say, that any one of the points I put forward to 
show this is in itself convincing, but there are several pomts, 
and taken together they do constitute an obstacle to the 
usual assumption, that the Brahmaviharas are originally 
Buddhist teaching. 

Ido say that, both in tradition and by the whole purpose and 
work of his long mission-career, the first “ state: amity or 
goodwill, is a true attribute of Gotama, It was the ninth 
(not the first) of the ten “ perfections” developed by a 

| Viauddhi-Magya. 
* No. Lemn. 
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Bodhisat. True also of ee is the attribute of pity, albeit 
va is not reckoned as a “ perfection”. Of the third state : 

“ mudita,”’ we do not find, either in Buddhological tradition, 
or in his mission-years, anything of mudifa that we can single 
out as characterizing him. (I am open to correction.) The 
fourth state: poise, on the other hand is both a “ perfection " 
(the tenth), and is testified to in the Suttas. But it tended to 
fall behind the others. Not without reason certain 
* Northern” schools maintained,’ that if the Buddha were 
without passionate feeling, he could not feel the boundless 
pity for man and the world which the Buddhist literature 
constantly associates with his name. We certainly find him 
teaching to others mettd, and with it, to a very limited degree, 
pity and poise. But he has his own way of teaching it, 
according to the Sayings, and that way is uswally not the way 
of the Ignotus-gospel: the way of taking one of four 
sentiments and letting the mind so charged brood over a 
section of humanity, then another and so on. The method is 
singular among Pitaka methods; the terma are singular. 
“ Suffusing, radiating ” (pharati) is rare, and is restricted else- 
where, I believe, to the subject, in moments of strong emotion ; 
here it is to affect the object. So little do we bear this in mind 
in poise, that both Buddhists and we tend to see, especially in 
the radiating of poise, a boomerang bringing benefit not to 
the object but only to the subject after his orgy of altruistic 
emotion.* 

That Gotama, when he came to hear of this man (or woman), 
and his teaching, rated it highly and adopted it, I fully accept. 
It was like him to appreciate the best thought and work of his 
day. He appreciated the new worthing of natural causation, 
the Sinkhyan study of body and sense and mind as distinct 
from, and not to be identified with the atfan or puggala 


' Uttaripathakas, Points of Controversy, xviii, 4. 

7 In fact Spence Hardy and to some degree Oldenberg do see in the Four 
4% Gort of aubjective orgy. Cf. the selfish treatment of '' poise “ in Viewddhs 
Magga, p, 317. 
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(purusa); he studied Jhina and applied it variously, chiefly 
for comme: ce with other worlds; he saw the importance of 
the mantra in the efforts of his Society to frame its own Veda- 
runes and refrains, And here was a modern teaching after 
his own heart; it was man worthing man, giving himself to 
man, warding and raising man. How could he do other than 
welcome it ! 

And yet Gotama and “ Manava” never met! But this 1s 
not stranger than, not so strange as, Gotama and Vardhamana, 
the Jain, never meeting. Around each was his “ world”. 
The seniors, the Jains, held their great man aloof from the 
younger pretender. May not the possibly senior Sakyaputtas 
have held Gotama aioof ? 

Or the welcome may have been rejected by Minava’s world, 
not because Manava will not have thought highly of Gotama, 
but possibly because of tendencies among Gotama’s disciples 
over which Manava shook his head. What might these be ? 

As brahman Minava may have remained in word and in 
practice a worshipper of Brahman, or even and also of 
some personal projection of that impersonal Brahman. 
But I drop this as pure guessing, and suggest in the 
literature of the fourfold formula itself a possible guide to 
disagreement. 

Gotama, like other great Helpers of man, perhaps more 
especially than any other, addressed his message to what we 
may call the man-in-man—the puggala—who is “ neither body 
nor mind”. This it was that man should seek to find *: 
so ran his first utterances. Now his age was much preoccupied 
with the analysis of mind and its action through sense on body 
and matter. And just as it is with us now, the man, the user 
of mind and body, the layer down and taker up of bodies, was 
being suffered to drop out of sight, was coming im fact to 
be reckoned as a “ complex ” of body and mind, and nothing 
more. But Manava’s teaching was an appeal to the man, and 

1 The Second Discourse, and passim in Suttas. 
2 Were it not better for you to seek the self (affanam) t 
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through the man to the fellowman, first in the individual and 
then to the group and the whole without class or sex or race or 
other distinction. In the formula, which will be the work of 
aking Gotama-men, this individual object 
is om sich G of. But that it was and remained the traditional 
way of the practice we can see by the Patisambhida-magga’s 
and Visuddhi-magga's descriptions of it. The man was to let 
his “ thought ”’, really his will, work on the thought, the will 
of a man. By this intensive telepathic willing the object, 
the fellowman, was to come himself to feel amity for the willer 
instead of dislike, to feel the warmth of a man's compassion, 
to feel the cheer of sympathetic friendship, to feel the balance 
he needed if tossed about by praise or blame, ete. The 
expanded willing, besides being as the French would say ce qui 
Joit beau dans le paysage, is more likely to benefit the willer 
than the willed. We saw this in “ poise! It is by radiating 
amity and the rest to society, to races, to the world, that we 
ourselves shall in our word and deed get on in promoting the 
world’s peace and happiness. But it is by working on the 
individual man, woman and child, that we can help with any 
certamty of effect. Buddhism has tended to lose sight of this 
in its ejection of the “ man-in-man”, and its skandha scheme 
of man’s instruments as the man, in its preoccupation with 
the type, the class, the process) in fact with something like 
a herd- “psychology of its own. 

There is another possible barrier between Gotamakas and 
Manavakas in the tendency betrayed by the word release 
(vimutti), which is often interpolated in the formula, notably 
where the Wanderers word their practice in the Buddhist 
formula, withoul i, and where the reply inserts it,  Wirnutés, 
whatever else it meant to India as “moksa”, meant in 
Buddhism (a) release from the world and (4) release from 
rebirth, both for the monk. But what if Manava, as a friend of 





" Practically the whole of the Abhidhamma is a study of fixed type, 
group and process. 
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man and of men, was no friend to monkdom, and disapproved 
of tte growth TILT the Gotamakas ! 

In such tendencies I see quite enough to deter a teacher from 
associating in personal intercourse with the leader of a group 
so tending. It may have cost him much to keep aloof. He has 
paid heavily. To us he is as if he had never been, But not, it 
may well be, to beings elsewhere. 














Is there a Gabri Dialect of Modern Persian 7 
Br D. L. BR. LORIMER 


N the latest addition to the series of the Kurdisch-Perarsche 

~ Forschungen, Dr. Karl Hadank, of Berlin, has presented 
Tranian philologists and students of Persian dialects with a 
work of great interest and importance. 

The series was initiated by the late Oskar Mann (ob. 1917) 
and the present volume, Abt. III, Band I, 1926, as well as 
its predecessors is based chiefly on the material collected 
by him. Its main contents are described in the title: Dhe 
Mundarten von Khunsdr, Mahalldt, Natanz, Niyin, Sdmnan, 
Sivind und 8é-Kohriid, 

The studies of these dialects, however, are preceded by a 
lengthy Introduction, amounting to nearly a third of the 
volume, im which Dr. Hadank takes occasion to discuss 
a number of questions relating chiefly to the nature of the 
popular speech of Persia common to the bulk of the lower- 
class uneducated population, and the danger of mistaking 
for dialect what really belongs to this common speech. 

Tt is with regard to one of these side questions that I 
propose to offer some remarks. 

In talking of Niyini Dr. Hadank quotes a remark by a 
British Consul, Keith E. Abbott, referring to the year 1849, 
to the effect that the inhabitants of Nayin spoke a language 
of their own. This language was stated to be the old language 
of the Gabrs who had inhabited this place up to a not very 
remote date in the past. This and a remark by P. M. Sykes 
five him an occasion to set off on an excursus of some twenty 
pages regarding “ the question of the existence of a special 
Gabri dialect”. It appears that Dr. Hadank is himself the 
discoverer, if not the creator, of the doubt implied. 

It may save others time if I mention that the problem is 
raised, in the terms just given, on p. Lxvi, and is developed 
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and explained on p. Lxxxmt as centring on two hitherto 
generally accepted propositions :— 

(1) That there is one Janguage Gabri common to all Persian 
Parsees. 

(2) That there is a fundamental distinction between the 
Gabr-speech of a locality and the speech of the Muslim 
population of the same locality. 

His judgment on the first proposition is that it is an 
arbitrary and erroneous assumption, p. LXXXI. 

His judgment on the second is given at some length on 
p. LXxxvi in the following terms :— 

“ Ido not propose to dispute that the modern so-called 
Fireworshippers of Persia have preserved to the present 
day a series of old and characteristic expressions, especially 
such as are connected with their religion and customs. 
But this need by no means imply a special Parsee dialect. 
For that, morphological peculiarities would be required, 

" Even if now and again divergencies may have existed, 
and may still be found, between the speech-usage of the 
Parsees and of the Muslims of the same place, owing 

especially to the strong favouring of Arabic by the latter, 
still this conservative attitude on the part of the Parsees, 
their inclination to retain the traditional Iranian, does not 
suffice to justify the conception of a distinct * Parsee 

Language *.” 

Tt follows from the views held by the author that Yezdi, to 
which he sometimes refers, is the one and only language 
spoken in Yezd, whether by Muslims or Zoroastrians, and that 
Kermam is similarly the one and only language spoken 
in Kerman, whether by Muslims or by Zoroastrians. 

This Yeed of his | understand to be synonymous with what 
Teall Yezdt Gabri, and his Kermani with my Kermani Gabri. 

We are now in a position to follow the steps in the argument 
by which the author arrives at his conclusions. We are less 
likely to get lost or side-tracked in the course of a long 
procession of details if we start with a distinct knowledge 
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of the points at which the author is aiming and the conclusions 
to which he wishes to lead us, 

Dr. Hadank starts with the introduction of the term 
“Gabri” by Anquetil du Perron in 1771, and comments 
on the contribution of each author who has since then dealt 
with the subject. What brought our author originally to 
doubt the existence of a separate Gabri language appears to 
have been the curiously mixed and unhomogeneous nature 
of the material presented by a number of the chief 
“authorities”. We may briefly summarize his principal 
notes and comments. 

The first inquirer to furnish Gabri texts was the Russian 
Berezin in 1853. Dr. Hadank quotes a number of forms from 
his work which appear to be incompatible with each other, 
some approximating to ordinary Persian, others totally 
differing from it, and some seeming highly improbable ; 
and he points to Berezin’s complete misunderstanding of the 
Agential forms of the Personal Pronouns. He concludes 
that it is evident that in his texts Berezin has forcibly blended 
inconsistent records from various dialects to form one Gabri 

He adda the statement: For later inquirers “ Yazdi”, 
which was still unknown to Berezin, was simply the “ Parsee 
language ”. 

Tn 1854 H: Petermann collected from Zoroastrians specimens 
of “ Deri ",' their own name for their language, which were 
published after his death by Justi, with additions from 
Berezin’s Gabr dialect. Justi preferred the name Gabri. 

Rahatsek followed in 1873 with Deri Phrases and Dialogues 
in which Dr. Hadank finds inconsistencies in the conjugation 

. The term “ Deri" gave rise to claims that Gabri was identical with 
~ Deri", the name applied by certain Oriental writers to the old court 
language of Persia. The word has been represented as derived from der 
“ door". 'Theae claims have been long ago disposed of, cp. Huart in the 
Journal Asiatique Siéme série tome XI 1888 (the volume ia twice misquoted 
by Hadank as IX, pp. txx and uxxrv). 

May the term Deri = Gabri not be referable to Persian der “ in”, and 
bear the sense “ internal "’, “ domestic ", or “ esoteric" ? 

JRAS. APEIL 1995, 19 
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of the verbs and the same misunderstanding of the Agential 
Pronouns as in Berezin. A special feature is the recurrence 
of medial = for d. 

In 1879 Houtum-Schindler collected material, chiefly im 
Kerman, which he published in 1882. Like his predecessors 
he shared the illusion of the existence of a single Parsee lan- 
guage throughout all Persia. Only in exceptional cases does 
hedistinguish between Yazdi and Kermani. Unlike Petermann 
who left, his material in Arabic-Persian script, Houtum- 
Schindler presente his only in transliteration. Hadank 
believes that Schindler must have worked, at least in part, 
from material in Arabic-Persian script, points out variations 
which may be due to faulty revision, and remarks that many 
of his assertions disagree with the evidence of more careful 
observers. 

In 1897 Professor FE, G. Browne published a “ Dati” text 
mm 6 Arabic-Persian script with a Persian translation, both 
provided by a Yezdi Zoroastrian, Ardashir Mihrabin. Browne 
added a transliteration in Roman characters, and an English 
translation. Dr. Hadank comments on the curious use of 
symbols in the Gabri text and states that the Persian transla- 
tion does not entirely agree with the Gabri text and that there 
are m Professor Browne's transliteration and translation. 
These eriticisms are not wholly unjustified, but Dr. Hadank 
errs in the one Instance he has chosen for an illustration. is 

He says that the Persian translation in verse 12 has 3,)4) 
where it should have been 3_). 


The text has &";’) wurt or wort, which is the preterite 
of wurtmiin or wortmin “ to bring ”. 

Mn.P. burd is in Gabri bert, 

In this case Professor Browne's translation “ carried them 
off * is at fault ; 1t should be “ brought them along ”. 

The fact me to be that the text, as Ardashir 
Mihraban meant it to be read, is sound, as after all is only 
to be expected, but no one without his help, even though 
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possessing some knowledge of Gabri, could hope to give a 
correct phonetic transcription of it. This is my own experience 
of the attempt of a Zoroastrian to write Gabri in Arabic- 
Persian script. And this will account for many errors in 
the work of inquirers who have relied on records in Arabic- 
Persian script and have subsequently undertaken to trans- 
literate them. 

The text appears to be free of contradictory and extraneous 
forms of the kind complained of in Berezin and Rehatsek, 
and had T taken it down in phonetic script from Ardashir 
Mihraban’s dictation I think it would agree in all essentials 
with the texts which I so obtained from four other Gabr 
narrators, 

The next contributor mentioned is J, de Morgan, who 
in his Etudes Linguistiques devotes a faw pages to the “ Dari” 
Dialect of Tehran. His work, says Dr, Hadank, doubtless 
contains much that is useful, it is only unfortunate that one 
never knows how far one can trust de Morgan's data, He 
resembles Rehatsek in giving a number of forms with = for d. 

My own “ Notes on Gabri” (JRAS., 1916) are then referred 
toat some length. It is remarked that I make some attempt 
to distinguish Yezdi and Kermani forms and that I have 
“at least theoretically " arrived at the view that the two 
dialects “ in their characteristic forms present some differences 
of vocabulary and pronunciation’, I was, however, wrong and 
inconsistent in basing my commentary on the derivative 
and uncritical statement of Geiger and not on the original 
authorities. It is open to doubt whether my Yezdi authority 
may not haye tended to confuse the two dialects and make 
them appear more similar in my work than they actually 
are. My method shows weakness in failing to quote the 
authority for every form given. I adhere to the idea of 
“Gabri” but remain half-way in distinguishing between 
Yezdi and Kermani. 

To these and other personal criticisms I shall respond 
further on. 
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The author's conclusion after this review of the sources of 
information is that any attempt to establish “ Yazdi ” comes 
up against the contradictory accounts given of it by the 
various authorities. He illustrates this by examples. On 
some of these I may be permitted a few remarks: “day” 
Petermann-Justi 34, Ard. M. 33, Lorimer raj (=¢3¥)- 

I do not think I ever heard anything but raj; but im the 
Arabic-Persian script which I possess written by one informant, 
where I recorded rij to his dictation, he has written 540. 

This illustrates the phonetic unreliability of Arabic-Persian 
script texts written by Gabrs. 

“Wall” Romaskevic divél, Lorimer 26r, Houtum-Sch. adr. 

I have also zdr; a Gabr would simply write J! 3. 

divél is merely an adaptation of the ordinary Persian 
diwal. 

One must always be prepared for the intrusion of ordimary 
Persian forms in place of the Gabri ones. Probably all Gabrs, 
certainly all one would do language work with, know and every 
day speak ordinary Persian, and all the educated ones write 
it. Ordinary Persian is the dominant language. 

-p- (w) for literary Persian medial -n-. This phenomenon 
occurs, but in my experience ~m- is more general. 

The niwak “salt quoted from me is also G.Y. (ie. 
Yezdi Gabri). 

I have also the metathesized form minak. 

For zavin quoted from me, I have also zamin. 

Infinitive endings: As regards the alternative Infinitive 
endings -min and -viin, Dr. Hadank justly complains of an 
ambiguity in my statement regarding them, This is due 
to ignorance ; but I can clear up the matter to this extent : 
I think I have recorded in my texts, etc., only -min, but I 
have a note that there is also -riin as well as -miin. This 
probably represents the answer to a direct inquiry and 
indicates that my informant (I think the Yezdi Burzi) 
recognized and admitted the form -riin. I should take it 
that it is a general alternative for -mtin with any verb, and 
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not that it is used only with certain verbs to the exclusion of 
-min. (See below, p. 307.) 

Following this the author, after turning down an assertion 
of de Gobineau’s that the Persian Zoroastrians talk a form 
of Kurdish, proceeds to combat a remark of Zhukovski's 
that the resemblance of the dialects of the Parsees of Yezd 
and Kerman and the dialect of Kasha could be explained 
by the assumption that the area stretching from the mountains 
of Kohrid to those of Natanz was at one time, possibly not 
very long ago, occupied by fire-worshipping Parsee, 

Dr. Hadank quotes a few Gabri and Keshai words and forms 
to show that “ Yezdi and Kermani unmistakably stand nearer 
to literary Persian than Keshai "’. 

The veteran W. Geiger next receive hia critical attention 
in regard to the acceptance by him of unhomogeneous material 
and incorrect forms from various authorities, and contempt 
is poured on his assertion that the special dialect of the 
Parsees of Yezd and Kerman, with its tinge of antiquity, 
can be accounted for by their communal isolation. On the 
contrary, says our author, they have been in constant business 
intercourse with the Muslims and have been subject not to 
communal isolation but to contempt, special taxation and 
persecution. Is there, however, any real antithesis here ? 

At this point Dr. Hadank announces that he has been 
dealing with the “ arbitrary assumption " that there is one form 
of speech common to all the Parsees of Persia and that this 
may now be rejected. He then states his second proposition, 
but I shall pause before following him in his discussion of 
this, to reply to the criticisms of my own contribution the 
“ Notes on the Gabri Dialect of Modern Persian ” (JRAS.,, 
1916) already referred to. 

I may first: mention the grounds on which I claim to speak 
with some authority regarding the language of the Gabra of 
Yezd and Kerman and that of the Muslims of at least Kerman. 

I resided and worked in Kerman as British Consul from 
Tana 1912, to November, 1914. Throughout the greater 
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part of that time I expended considerable labour in collecting 
words locally supposed to be peculiar to the Muslims of 
Kerman. This resulted in a collection of hundreds of words, 
many of which will doubtless prove not to be limited in use 
to Kerman; my wife also obtained the texts of the Kermani 
portion of the Persian Tales (Macmillan, 1919) and a number 
of nursery rhymes. I also collected a quantity of verse current 
in Kerman and its neighbourhood. All this material was 
obtained from Muslims and the language is throughout 
quite distinct from Gabri. 

From June to October, 1914, as stated in the “ Notes I 
collected Gabri texts and vocabulary from Gabrs. 

I was again in Kerman from August, 1916, to October 
or November, 1917. Throughout this period my health was 
unsatisfactory, and I could do little beyond what was required 
by my official duties, but I did some work on Gabri with a 
new Gabri informant and secured one long text and a quantity 
of grammatical notes. I also added to my stock of Muslim 
Kermani verse. 

The “ Notes on Gabri’’ were bazed on the earlier Gabri 
material and were drawn up in Chitral in 1915. 

Now for the criticisms: I fully recognize the Inconvemence 
of the form of the contribution judged from the point of 
view of a self-contained essay on the language, but such 
it does not claim to be. I had only limited leisure at my 
command and could not possibly undertake anything 
resembling a formal treatise. On the other hand I could 
pass a running comment on the résumé of existing Gabri 
material drawn up by a German scholar of high repute, 
supported by all the cumulative authority of an encyclopaedic 
monument like the Grundries der Iranischen Philologie, 
which stood as the last word of scholarship on the language 
and was presumably generally accepted as such. My article 
was simply a criticism principally of the material on which 
it is based. As such I think it was justified, and as such 
Dr, Hadank does not appear to find fault with it, 
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His complaint is really that I did not write a totally 
different and much more extensive work. That in my cireum- 
stances was out of the question, 

He blames me for not having had recourse to Geiger’s 
original authorities: Berezin, Rehatsek, Justi, Houtum- 
Schindler. He seems to have missed my statement on the 
first page of the article that I had tried to obtain their works 
but had failed. It is technically incorrect to say that I did 
not even know of the existence of Professor Browne's work. 
It is mentioned at secondhand on p. 477. 

Briefly the extensive use that Dr. Hadank has been able 
to make of my article seems to provide sufficient justification 
of tts publication. 

In regard to the second criticism : a weakness in my method 
in not in every case having stated the source of a word, 
[ would draw his attention to my explanation on p. 426 where 
the exact value of my Y. (Yezdi) and K. (Kermani) is explained. 

Tadded “where no indication of source is given Y. is to 
be understood, but in such cases it is believed that the K. forms 
would be substantially the same ”’, 

This is, however, perhaps one of the “ many obscurities 
of the exposition ” which “detract from the usefulness of the 
treatise **, 

As regards the distinction between Y, and K. it has more 
importance for Dr. Hadank than for me. 

I stated my views regarding the existence of two “ sub- 
dialects" of Yezdi and Kermani (sc. of Gabri) guardedly 
on p.425 of which Dr. Hadank quotes only part of one sentence, 
What I wrote was: “ The same man will vary his pronunciation 
of the same word almost in one and the same breath. A 
further complication is introduced by the existence of the 
two sub-dialects of Yezrdi and Kermani, which in their 
characteristic forms present some differences of vocabulary 
and pronunciation, but appear to intermingle to a considerable 
extent in the ordinary speech of the ordinary man. The two 
types are, however, in a general way distinguishable . . .” 
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IT am not prepared to express any more final views until 
T have made a full comparative study of my material and am 
clearer as to what is necessary for the differentiation of sub- 
dialects—a matter really for the professional philologist. 

According to information procured by me in 1917 one-third 
of the present Gabr population of Kerman immigrated thither 
from Yezd during the forty years lying roughly between 
1867 and 1907, After the latter date, up to 1917, only a few 
more families are said to have come from Yezd. 

If this is correct and if there were originally distinct Yeadi 
and Kermani sub-dialects of Gabri, one might now very well 
expect to find a considerable intermixture of them in the 
speech of the present-day Kermani Gabrs. 

We may now pass on to Dr. Hadank’s second proposition 
that the existence of a fundamental difference between the Gabr 
language of a@ locality and the language of the Muslims of the 
same locality may only be accepted with certain limiulations. 

Firstly he takes the case of Yezd and postulates that only 
those investigators who have themselves lived in Yezd and 
have there actually compared the language as spoken by 
Muslims and “ Fire Worshippers "’, are competent as witnesses. 
This rules out Ouseley and Rehatsek. E. G. Browne’s 
standing is not beyond doubt (he spent only three weeks 
in Yezd). Browne writes (I quote Browne's original English) : 

“This Dari dialect is only used by the Guebres amongst 
themselves, and all of them, so far as I know, speak Persian 
as well. When they speak their own dialect even a Yezdi 

Musulman cannot understand what they are saying, or 

can only understand it very imperfectly. It is for that 

reason that the Zoroastrians cherish their Dari, and are 
somewhat unwilling to teach it to a stranger.” 
Further on he says :— 
“To me they were as a rule ready enough to impart 
information about it.” 


Elsewhere Dr. Hadank quotes the opening sentence of 
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Browne's “ Specimen of the Gabri dialect of Persia,” JRAS., 
1897, which runs as follows :— 

“The Gabri dialect, as is well known, is spoken only by 
the Zoroastrians, or “Guebres’ of Persia (by whom it is 
called * Dari’), and is consequently almost confined to the 
towns of Yezd and Kirman,” 

Agamnst these quite definite statements by a man of Professor 
Browne's calibre Dr. Hadank opposes quotations from two 
other authorities which he considers cancel Browne's evidence. 
He says :-— 

(1) “H. Petermann says of Yazd: “Here also people 
setm not to recognize the Arabie f, hence they also say 
pursi for firesi. From this one peroeives that here as in 
Shiraz they pronounce the long @ as 0 or u’" — 

(2) “ Napier Maleolm says: (in the original English) 
‘The Yezdi* realizes the link of a common language, but 
by this he means a common dialect *.” 

I have not been able to consult the first passage in the 
original, but I see nothing in what is quoted to indicate that 
Petermann was doing more than comparing the speech of 
the Muslims of Yezd with that of the Muslims of Shiraz. There 
is nothing to show that he had Gabrs in his mind when he 
wrote: “Scheint man hier auch.” 

I have Napier Malcolm's Five Years in a Persian Town 
before me. It is quite clear that he in no way contemplates 
the Gabr community of Yezd. He is talking of connecting 
bonds subsisting between Persians in Persia. He opposes 
a Yezdi to an Ispahani and to a sgn “The Yezdi 

‘egards the Ispahani as a foreigner,” 

What Dr. Hadank fails to realize is pee Gabrs simply do 
not exist when it is a question of generalizations about Persia, 
or Persians, or the popuiation of a Persian town. They do 








' Dr, Hadank renders“ The Yerdi" by “ the inhabitant of Yerd (Der 
Bewohner von Yezd)". As will be pointed out presently, the two are not 
synonymous. ~ Yerdi would ordinarily mean a“ Muslim of Yerd origin", 
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not come into the picture at all unless they are specifically 
mentioned. 

A“ Yezdi “isa Persian Muslim of Yezd, similarly a Kermani 
an Ispahani, a Shirazi, etec., are all Muslims. 

A Gabr is a Gabr, as opposed to a Muslim of his own or any 
other town. If you want to specify where s Gabr hails 
from you do not simply say “* this man isa Yeadi", but “ this 
man is a Yezdi Gabr™ or “this man is a Gabr of Yezd" 
(gabr 1 yezds or gabr az yezd); you speak of “the Zoroastrians 
of Yeard ” (sardustiin i yes?) and so on. 

Members of the Gabr communities, just as members of 
the Jew and Armenian communities in Persia, are always 
spoken of as such. They are never considered as being 
included in the body of Persian Muslims; nor do they rank 
with them as like with like. 

I am then mentioned as in my “ Gabri Notes" opposing 
a “Muslim Kermani Persian "’ to the Gabri of the title of 
my article. All that Dr. Hadank here does to establish his 
contention that these are not two forms of speech but one and 
the same, is to assert that my Muslim Kermani Persian is 
“an artificial creation”, and that judging from the examples 
I give I seem to understand by it a somewhat elevated 
language which accordingly lacks the expected dialect- 
colour. 

I do not see how this advances the author's argument. 
I defined my Kermani Persian as “the Kermani dialect of 
Modern Persian (spoken by the Muslim inhabitants of Kerman 
City)". “Dialect” is possibly too strong a term, “ form” 
might have been the better word. I was not then, nor am 
I now, concerned to discuss the exact position of Kermani 
Persian mm relation to literary, or “ordinary” Persian. 
It is sufficient that it is distinct from Gabri and that it 
Temains so, even if, as is probable, it is only a variant of 
ordinary Persian. 

Incidentally I would ask whether any case ia known of a 
distinct dialect bemmg spoken in at all a pure form by the 
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majority of the Muslim population of any of the larger Persian 
towns. 

I made no attempt to discuss the nature of Kermani 
Persian and tt is wrong to say, as the author does, that * what 
Lormer regards as per excellence a peculiarity of Muslim 
Kermani Persian—the use of daiten as an auxiliary verb— 
is least of all so *’. 

All that I did, after quoting 

Gabri Y. meé déré t6.é “* I am (in the act of) doing ” 
and other similar expressions was to say: “ These exactly 
correspond with the common idiom in Kermani Persian :— 


déram mi.dyam ‘I am (in the act of) coming ’ 
dishiam m.amadam * I was (in the act of) coming ’ 


which I do not recollect to have noticed in other parts of 
Persia.” 

Dr. Hadank quotes a number of writings by Zhukovaki 
on the use of d@H#an in the Persian narrative language and 
states that “he reckons the future with dashtan among the 
peculiarities of the low popular language’. Whether this 
is the construction illustrated by me I am not sure. I am not 
clear that mine contains the conception of the future even 
to the extent of meaning “ J am just going to come “, “ Iam 
on the point of coming ". 

But whether the particular idiom is common to all, or any, 
other forms of Persian or not does not affect the argument. 

On my failure to obtain any tales or verse apparently 
belonging in any peculiar way to the Gabrs Dr. Hadank 
remarks that this would be “ a disillusionment only for those, 
who, like himself. had approached the inquiry with the 
preconceived idea of the hermetical isolation and strongly 
self-centred life of the Persian Parsees “. 

I may say that when I came to Kerman I knew very little 
about the Zoroastrians in Persia and I doubt if I was even 
aware that there was a community of them in Kerman, I only 
| started to study their dialect after I had been one and a half 
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years in the place and that was probably soon after I first 
came to hear that they had a separate dialect. 

On the other hand during my residence in Kerman I did, 
from observation of the facts, form very strong views rege : 
their communal isolation. That is a subject in itself. Suffice 
it to say that it is only in commerce that the merchant class 
of the Zoroastrians at all freely meet the Musulmans. They 
have no part in the communal, social or domestic life of the 
Muslims. I do not remember having ever met Muslims and 
Gabrs together except in the course of legal or official pro- 
ceedings, as in bankruptcy cases. 

It is stated by various authorities that previous to 1860 
Gabrs were not even permitted to engage in trade. For long 
after that they continued subject to many legal disabilities 
and obligations, and to the present day there is in Muslim 
minds no question as to their exclusion from Muslim life 
and their inferior social status. On the other hand the 
Zoroastrians have their own separate communal life, empha- 
sized by their own religious observances and ceremonial, 
their own festivals, and by the maintenance of their own 
schools and teachers, and the possession of their own language. 

They are just as distinct from their Muslim fellow-townsmen 
as the Armenians of Julfa (Ispahan) are from the Muslims of 
Ispahan. But though the Armenians speak Persian when 
in the company of Muslims or Europeans he would be a bold 
man who would assert either that the Armenian which they 
speak among themselves is the same as the Persian of the 
Muslim inhabitants of Ispahan, or that the latter speak 
Armenian among themselves. 

As regards the Gabrs of Kerman it is quite possible for 
Europeans, whether Consuls, Missionaries or business men, 
to reside and work for years in the town without realizing 
that the Gabrs have a language of their own so different 
from the ordinary Persian in general use that they would be 
quite unable to understand it. This fact I have lately attested 
by inquiry. It is quite natural, if one remembers that the 
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Gabra speak only ordinary Persian in business and mixed 
society and that no Muslim speaks Gabri. As Professor Browne 
says, I doubt if any Muslim would fully understand it if he 
heard it spoken. 

I may now proceed to sum up what I can say positively 
of my own knowledge about the speech of the Persian Gabrs 
and its relation to the speech of the Muslim mhabitants of 
the places in which they live ; and what I have more or less 
sound reasons for believing :— 

(1) The Gabri spoken by the Gabrs of Kerman is quite 
defimtely distinct morphologically and to some extent m 
vocabulary from the Persian spoken by the Muslim inhabitants 
of Kerman beside whom they live. 

A few features in which Gabri differs from ordimary Persian 
may be mentioned in illustration. The list is of course in no 
way complete, but it is perhaps sufficient to establish the 
status of Gabri, as an independent dialect vis-a-vis Modern 
Persian and Kermani Persian :— 

(i) The Agential Passive construction of the past tenses 
of Transitive verbs. 

(a) The use in this construction of pronominal forms 
possessing Agential force. 

(ii) The forms of the Personal Pronouns (except the first 
and second plural). 

(iv) The loss of the final consonants of the personal endings 
of the Ist and 3rd singular and 3rd plural of the present 
tenses of verbs (restored in the negative of the Ist and 
ord sg.). 

(v) The forms of the verbal prefix in the present and 
imperfect tenses, i, ¢ and variants. 

(vi) The 3rd sg. forms of the enclitic “is” characterized 
by an -n e.g. -un, -uné, -né and other variants. 

(vil) The present base of the verb “to do”, her-. 

(viii) In certain cases Gabri z= Mn.P. d 

, v= , 4 
yr >— » 
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(ix) Many differences in vocabulary :-— 

Gabri —- vatmiin “to say” 
sudmiin “to go" 
pendrimiin =“ to take ” 
niftmiin “to send ”, ete. 

Kermani Persian shares none of these features except the 
loss of final -¢ in the 3rd sg. and pl. of verbs. It differs 
from Gabri further in the following points :— 

(1) Accusative suffix -a, 

(ii) Srd sing. enclitic “is, a. 

(11) Reduction of Mn.P. final -ft to f. 

(iv) 2nd pl. verbal ending -én. 

(v) The appearance of an intrusive -t- in the forms of 
transitive verbs before an accusative or dative pronominal 
suffix. 

Kermani mizulitié = “ she used to beat her ” 

bigitis =“ say thou to him”, ete. 

(2) The Gabri spoken by the Gabrs of Yezd is in all essentials 
the same as that spoken by the Gabrs of Kerman. 

(3) The Gabrs of Yezd and Kerman form the bulk of the 
Gabr community in Persia :— 

According to figures given to Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson in or about 1903 by the Secretary of the Zoroastrian 
Amelioration Society in Tehran,’ which were probably as 
near the mark as such figures can be in Persia, the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia was distributed as follows :-— 

Yezd and vicinity ., between 8,000 and 8,500 
Kerman . : . €&pproximately 2,400 
Tehran. . ; : - . ood 


Shiraz . . . : : ; : 42 
Kum, Ispahan and Sultanabad 3 ? 18 


Total about . ; . 11,000 


t Persia Past and Present, 101, p. 425, 
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The following figures obtained by me in Kerman in 1917 
are probably based on too high an estimate of soulé per 
household :— 


About, 
Kerman City. : : 2,300 Face bach 
Kerman District and viaes ‘ si | in 1916 
Yer! City . . . , 6 £000) ‘ 
) eh estimate. 
Yezd District. ; . 5,000) i aa 


Tehran (including traders Rue 
Yezd and Kerman living in 
temporary quarters) . . 200 

The presence of Gabrs in Shiraz, Kashan, and Resht was 
also mentioned, but no figures were obtained. 

Houtum-Schindler’s figures for 1879 are smaller all round, 
but the items are in much the same proportion. 

In all cases the number of Zoroastrians living outside 
Yezd and Kerman districts is very small, both relatively 
and absolutely. I have no reason to believe that the small 
communities in Tehran and elsewhere, which are in part not 
permanent, do not speak Gabri, but even if they do not that is 
comparatively a matter of small importance. It would not 
disturb the fact that more than 4ths of the whole Zoroastrian 
population of Persia do speak one special language: Gabri. 

The Muslim population of Kerman City numbers probably 
not less than 40,000 souls. 

(4) T have no positive knowledge about the Muslim speech 
of Yezd, but I have every reason to believe that it is as much 
akin to ordinary Persian as the speech generally current in, say, 
the towns of Kerman and Ispahan, and therefore as much 
removed as theirs from Gabri. 

I have never heard that European missionaries or business 
men had to learn a special dialect to carry on their work, 
and T have known several such who had lived in Yead. 

(5) Tt is safe to assume that the common language of the 
Gabrs is not identical with the Muslim speech of Yezd. 
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(6) I have heard nothing to suggest that the Gabri dialect, 
or anything closely resembling it, is spoken by the Muslims 
resident in any of the districts or villages of Kerman. Popular 
verse and individual words current in certain districts of the 
Kerman province give no evidence of any close relationship © 
to Gabri. 

(7) Of any dialects that may be current in the dis 
and villages of Yezd I have no personal knowledge. 

(8) There are, however, features in the dialecta illustrated 
in the K.P.¥’. III, i, particularly Nayini which recall features 
of the same type in Gabri, e.g., the Agential Pronoun forms 
with the past tenses of transitive verbs, besides resemblances 
of vocabulary ; but it is not my business to discover affinities 
of Gabri with dialects lying outside the towns of Kerman 
and Yezd. 

(9) In considering Gabri the fuct is never to be lost sight 
of that it has been kept alive largely artificially, by a conscious 
exercise of will, m presence of, and subject to, the constant 
pressure of a dominant language, and this without the 
assistance of a written literature either ancient or modern. 

T hope that Dr. Hadank will not regard this article as unduly 
“polemical”. I have naturally dwelt chiefly on matters 
regarding which our views differ, and his criticisms have 
necessitated an active defence on my part. 

Whether I succeed or fail in altering his views about myself 
and my work is a matter of small consequence, but I hope 
that he will allow himself to be convinced, or will himself 
take effective steps to ascertain the true facts, regarding the 
relationship of Gabri to Kermani Persian. Failing this he will 
be responsible for the propagation of error, which would be an 
unhappy offset to his arduous labours inthe cause of truth. 

I now proceed to give short typical specimens of (a) Kermani 
Gabri; (6) Kermani Persian.* 

* I had prepared a specimen of Yerdi Gabri, but lack of space has 
prevented its inclusion. It will be remembered that I do not myself lay 


stress on any strong and certain distinction between ¥.G. and K.G., so that 
from my point of view th: omission is not a matter of serious moment. 





tri cts 
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From the specimen given it will be seen that Gabri is not 
the olla podrida that the forms quoted by Dr. Hadank from 
Berezin and Rehatsek might lead one to suppose, though 
the casual displacement of true Gabri forms by ordinary 
Persian ones is only to be expected in the speech of a bi-lingual 
people, 

The verbal forms are consistent. An exception is found in 
the present subjunctive and imperative of the verbs “ to come ” 
and “to bring” which have the bi- prefix of ordinary Persian 
(instead of Gabri v2-), e.g. :-— 

x. er Eng: eat mare bare ap variants 

2nd sing. impv. bia 
4i- also oceures sporadically in other cases, 

The Kermani Persian is taken from the text of one of 
the “ Persian Tales’, No. 13, which according to his theory 
Dr. Hadank assumes to have been recorded in Kermani Gabri 
(v, p. LAXYV, note 2). 

It was written down by my wife, but had I made the 
record, 1 would certainly not have differed materially from 
hers, 

This specimen fairly represents, I think, the speech of the 
lower middle-class Muslim of Kerman. It was dictated by a 
Kermani, Mirza Agha Ahmad, a man of education, whose 
own speech would be of a more sophisticated and in| 
style. It happens to contain no peculiarly “ Kermani ™ 
words, and seems in most respects to be a debased form of 

“ Ordinary” or Literary Persian. Another Kermani feature 
which is not illustrated is the ending -@n for the 2nd person 
ploral of verbs. A similar ending (-in) is found in Bakhtiari 
and other Lur dialects, and I believe in Kurdi. Of the dialects 
illustrated in K.P_F’. I, i, it seems to occur only in Samnani. 
It does not occur in Gabri. 

The main phonetic characteristic of Kermani is the very 
common substitution of 7 for a (this occurs especially whore 
the @ is in unstressed or enclitic syllables; a stressed a is 
palatalized to ¢ when followed in the next syllable by i or 7). 


JRAS. APRIL. 198. i) 


: \ 
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This and the frequent loss of final consonants in certain verbal\ 
endings are evident throughout. 1 

It is to be remembered that such short extracts display 
only a few of the peculiarities of the dialects which they 
represent. They do not exhaust them. 


Since writing the above article I have been able to discuss 
Gabri questions with a Persian Parsee, Isfandiir Mobed Khuda 
Murad, who is the son of a Zoroastrian priest of Yezd and who was 
brought up in that town. Later he was educated i the CALS. 
school at Ispahan and became converted to Christianity. He 
has resided for some time in Kerman and has at least visited 
Tehran and Shiraz. 

He confirmed the fact that the Dari of the Zoroastrians of 
Yezd and Kerman is essentially one dialect and is distinct from 
the Persian spoken by the Muslims of those towns. He professed 
a dislike for Dari and asserted that it was dying out. He wished 
himself that it should be given up as an inferior form of speech 
af no practical utility at the present day. Even from the point of 
view of secrecy it was of doubtful efficacy; they never knew 
how much a Muslim would understand of what they might 
say init. He implied that it was not much spoken by Zoroastrians 
outside Yezd and Kerman, and stated that it was falling out of 
use in Kerman. It is never written. 

He put the Parsee population of Persia at about 20,000, about 
12,000 of these being resident in Yezd. 

He said that the term “ Parsee was being generally adopted 
to denote all those of Zoroastrian origin. It had an essentially 
* national ” connotation covering individuals like himself who 
had changed their religion, to whom the term “ Zardushti™ 
was not applicable. 

All Persian Parsees, including the children, could speak 
ordinary Persian. In his own home they had spoken half Dari 
and half Persian. He admitted later, however, that it wos 
possible that a small proportion of the women, say one per cent, 
cannot speak ordinary Persian, 

Only the Zoroastrians of the higher ranks had access at all to 
Muslim society, but relations between the adherents of the two 
religions were tending to become freer. 
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I asked him about the -miin, -viin ending of the Infinitive. 
He asserted at first that only -vin was used, but afterwards 
on Teflection admitted that -miin sometimes occurred as an 
alternative. One might say for instance :-— 


didmin tdimin naiimun as well as 
didvtin vitvun nasivin 


I should consider that it is probably safe to regard -viin as the 
typically Yezdi form. 

He had no clear ideas about the morphological distinction of 
dialects and could only describe Muslim Yezdi as being “ rougher ” 
than Muslim Kermani, and Gabri as representing pre-Islamic 
aa pahlavi oe 

He understood and accepted specimens I read him from my 
texts of Y. and K. Gabri and Kermani Persian. 

He spontaneously remarked that a large number of the Kerman 
Gabrs are of Yezd origin, implying that this would have affected 
the speech of the Kermani Gabrs. 

He also stated it as a well-known fact that Zoroastrians had 
subsisted in Nayin, Natanz and such places up to a hundred years 
ago. This is interesting as giving further evidence of the popular 
belief of the survival of “Fire Worship” in Central Persia in 
other places than Yezd and Kerman until a comparatively 
recent date. 

This belief is mentioned by Keith EK. Abbott and Sir P. M. 
Sykes (as quoted by Dr. Hadank) and probably suggested to 
Zhukovski his hypothetical explanation of the resemblance 
he saw between Gabri and Kashai. The belief in itself proves 
nothing, but it would warrant an investigation of the question, 
if such be possible. 

Isfandiar Khuda Murad’s expressed distaste for Dari and lack 
of interest in what he would call “‘ vulgar” forms of Persian, 
detracted from his value as a witness in linguistic matters, 
and the disorientation of his mind by his European education 
and the adoption of Western religion and ideas have probably 
affected to some extent his general outlook, 

I therefore preferred to make this separate summary of his 
Views and statements and not to try to incorporate them in what 
Thad already written. 
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SPECIMENS 
The value of the symbols used in the following specimen 
texta is as explained in my “ Notes on the Gabri Dialect of 
Modern Persian”, JRAS., July, 1916. 
Very roughly the correspondence with the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association is as follows :— 


My a@  ILP-.A. a‘ {and a) 
a o* (and 0) 
at Ey 
a A 
€ a 
é e (and e) 
é € (and e') 
i iv (and i) 
1 I 
a o° (and 0) 
0 a 
u a’ (and u) 
ul u 


The following abbreviations are used :— 

Mn.P. stands generally for Standard Persian as written 
and spoken by the educated upper classes of Modern Persia. 
No attempt is made to represent it phonetically. 

0.C.P. is Ordinary Colloquial Persian, Le. what one may 
hear in ordinary conversation, represented phonetically. It 
includes forms which would not be written. Definitely 
low-class speech I have indicated by “ Vulgar Persian”. 

G. Gabri, or Dari. 

Y. Yezdi Gabri (i.e. forms given by an authority who 
claimed to speak Yezdi Gabri, or described by Kermani 
Gabrs as Yezdt). 

K, Kermani Gabri (i.e. forms given by Kermani Gabrs, 
or alleged by the Yezdi authority to be Kermani). 

Ker. P. Persian as spoken by the bulk of the Muslim popula- 
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tion of Kerman City, more or less excluding the more cultured 
who definitely aim at speaking Literary Persian correctly. 

Tt is to be noted that I do not claim to be able to apply these 
terms with rigid scientific accuracy. The things which it is 
attempted to define do not in nature exist secluded in water- 
tight compartments. 

SPECIMEN A 
KerMANt GABRI 
THe Story or roe Musuki. Gusna Pra 

Extract from a Kermani Gabri Text, dictated on 14th 
October, 1914, by Mulla Bihzid, son of Sim, Zardushti, of 
Kerman, by profession a school teacher. 

Qasida 1 Nerud i Mudhil-Gusd mi. béda : 

Mérdé xdrkadi bo der ahd i gadim, xdrkesi §é hah wé rity 
bi rij émr o mé.aé i zadoé rd ba fagiri &é¢ veddrnddé vé Mié wagt 
az radumi tawagqi wi na kart. Zivna vin ji az mo duni séda 

hbo, Yael ditér mas vé rasd us ddrta bo, ké cidmat + vin de hah, 
Hama dém Xuda rd 3é Sukr hékah va madyil i kar i xados bo. 
Wagti bo tdlz vin caf rasdd. Yeék rity détérus der xide ténhd bo, 

vé Gumé us nészarta bo, ve ué na dart ké vé.izra. Biidi jayert 
az zadi hamsoiya.us bah tumdd $0 parad. Doétugé be biiné.i ke 
10 vésiit tak agora So rédi hémsoiya. aiydl 32 dil za kah, “ yona 
jayer paxa, soiyad Se tam véizra.’ sxaili dilud #2 vidst. Sé 
tas us garaft. Yék misqdl az qali.é para, ké biidus 32 piiz be, se 
na ddd. Nd.umid éma veda. Saubo, Biderud éma az xdrkesi xéda. 

ip nasi?” O68 wot: “ Pidér, émriiy emsoiya galt.2a jayeri 40 
kah. Bidés dma é paz i mé art xaili dil i mé $8 vi.dst. Saye ba 
biiné,i tad garaftmin, Soiyad yak lup um atén. Sé na ddd, 
vaina fi boyé.” Ua vat, : “ Yos ma kid. Erdd ké Saye 
kilé.i hizma rd véiter ikéne, i pudt ikéré, théré vijdr, hérdse, 
o(, Nitn igdré rud i yall jayer. To vépées, véru, arzi dé del ber dil. 
Mé xudum ji az bé-qitwwatt i rah na $8 rafté. 6é véikrim ? 
Caréi darim ; Xudd buzurg un.” Mo Save rd xuftén. Cin 
suv bo, mérdug 86 dumbdl i rdrkési za. O riijé az G zaf t tale ke 
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rasdda bd zar o izma véiter az er rij us kéenad, ki pudst keéra, 

29 bé.dra éahr. Dir wart bo, sau bo, us na tiindst béyara, xadés 
ba berdé.i ké a8 bo Schr Oma, Kiléi xdr rd émrij & né.i varta, 
vé.irdéa, niin agora, zéda dt. Az éarm é iydl e zada na do. Ser 
rih nazdik ¢ cada nds, Sau dir bo az her rij, Détérué $0 az 
ber zéda ber, vévina dim béda piderus zéda né umda. Sah dumbal 

$0 vin gertdd, ui did ser kiééi ha, ve gémgin Gné, pout 2dr nasta. 
Ué vit : “ rd méné.i ndsti? Emuit, védim 2 xada, Céréd der 
jfikit” Ué vdt : “ Ferzénd, émrij xdr mi kéndda bo ké bi.dre 
dahr véhérdié. Dirwart bo, um na tiindst bidré. Xadom ba 
berdéi rai umdé. Az zajdlat tiizda né umdé, niin o édstt 

36 bé.dré.” Datér us vat : “ Pidér, bivr? cevim aruftim. Xuda 
busurg ha,” 


Translation of the Kermani Gabri Text 


The story of the Mushkil Gusha Pea has been this: There 
was in former times a thorn-gatherer man. He used to gather 
thorns and from day to day he passed his life and existence in 
poverty and at no time entertained hopes from anyone. His 
wife too had departed from this world. 

He possessed one big and grown-up daughter who used to 
serve He used continually to give thanks to God and 
was occupied with his work. 

There was a time when his fortunes had reached a feeble 
state, One day his daughter was alone in the house. She had 
eaten nothing and she had nothing to eat. The smell of a liver 
which they were cooking kept coming from a neighbour's house 
there was. 

The girl, on the pretext that she was going to get fire, 
went to the neighbour's house. She thought in her heart : 
“ Tt is cooked liver, perhaps she will give me (some) that I 
may eat (it).” 

Her heart longed for it. She went and got the fire (but) 
they did not give her a single misqgal of the fried liver of 
which the smell came to her nose, 

Disappointed she returned to (her) house. Night came on, 
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Her father returned to the house from thorn-gathering. He 
saw his daughter sitting sorrowful in a corner of the house. 

He said: “Why are you sitting there moping (lit. in 
thought) ?" She said : “ Father, to-day (our) neighbour made 
fried liver. The smell of it came and affected my nose. My 
heart longed for it. I went on the pretext of getting fire 
(thinking) “ perhaps they may give me a mouthful.” They did 
did not give me any, and I was hungry too,” 

The father said: “Don’t worry, When I go (lit. went) 
to-morrow I shall dig up a bigger load of firewood, put it on 
my back and take it to the bazaar and sell it, and buy bread 
and with it a liver. Do you cook and eat it (that) the longing 
(for it) may quit your heart. (But) I myself too from weakness 
cannot walk. What are we to do?’ We have a resource, 
God is great.” 

That night they slept. When it was morning the man went 
off for his thorn-gathering. That day, owing to the decline 
of fortune which had come on him, he pulled up more thorns 
and firewood than on other days (lit. every day) to put on his 
back and bring to the town. It became late, night came on, 
and he was unable to bring them in. 

He came himself to the town with the spade which he had. 
To-day he has not brought a load of thorns (which) he may 
sell and buy bread and come home. From (fear of) shame 
before his family he did not go home. He sat down on the 
road near the house. 

At night he was later (of returning) than other days, and 
his daughter went out from the door of the house to see what 
has happened that her father has not come home. 

She wandered about looking for (lit. after) him and saw 
that he is at the end of the street, and is sorrowful seated at 
the foot of the wall. She said: ‘“ Why are you sitting here ¢ 
Get up and let us go home. Why are you troubled |” 

He said : “ Child, to-day I had pulled up thorns that I might 
bring them to the town and sell them. It became late. I was 
unable to bring them in. I have come back myself, empty- 
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handed, with my spade. From shame I haven't come to the 
house (as I was not able 2) to,bring bread and breakfast.” 

His daughter said: “ Father, come along and let us go and 
sleep. God is great.” 

They went home. 

Notes on the Kermani Gabri Text 

l. 1. mé.i béda, mo“ this”. béda perhaps théda. 32 kah, 
Srd sing. imperfect of kertmin. 

|. 3. raj, so pronounced, but written by Bihzad ri J 'sy 
sé veddrnddé, 3rd sing. impf. of veddrnddmiin, causative of 
vidertmin || divertmiin, corresponding to Mn.P. cs. guzrdén(ijdan 
from the intransitive quzadtan, Script » 34 ghd 4. 

|. 3. Aié, the ordinary Gabri form is Aé#, héd. xadumi 
“anyone”. Variant forms are: Y¥. sudum, K. kudum, 
kudam, and zadum, also Y. kom, K. hum. These 
frequently take the suffix -i, They are used as interrogative, 
relative, and indefinite pronouns and adjectives. They 
correspond to Mn.P. kuddm (collog. kudam) and also take 
the place of kasi. civna “ wife’, also K. ci.iina, Y. zene, 
tm, Y. in “ that one", “he”, ete. 

1, 4. eda bo, Srd sing, pluperfect; ééda ppe. of dudmiin 
“to go”, Y. ita, also used by one, K. authority. raed 
“ probably ” = Mn.P. rasida “ fully grown". 

|. 6. hékah for ékah, imperfect of kertmin. This prothesia 
of A to the verbal prefix is common in K. The ecript here 

]. 7. tdlé vin caf rasad, talé is probably the subject. 

]. 8. izarta bo, pluperfect. of zartmiin “ to eat”. 

L&. véagra, 3rd sing. eubj. of rairtmiin. bidi, i.e. bid i or 
bidia. aadi, for zadai. This contraction is usual. 

|. 9. itumdd, Srd sing. imperfect of K. umédmiin “ to 
come”. Y. has ttomddé; K. I think usually ifomaiyé. 0 
paxdd pret. of K. paxddmiin : pazx-, pés-“* to cook" ; Y. paxdd- 
min: pés-. v, line 20 below, impv. vépées. I have elsewhere 
recorded K. vépaxr. The grammar of this sentence is 
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questionable. ddtugé “the girl”, K.Y. détug “ girl” 
opposed to K.Y. dot (v, 1. 14), RK. doter (!. 30) “ daughter”. 2 

L 10. dil 2a, ra = MnP. xud “self”, “own”. Note the 
omission of the iz@fa. yana jayer para, I am not sure what 
yana is. My MS. has ya na jayer pera and the script 
toe — <y para seems to be a passive pe. or adj. = 
* cooked ", cp. line 11, gali.¢ para. 

|. LL. ge tém, 3rd sing. pres, subj. of didmiin “ to give ™ + 
-m “she may give to me". dilud sé vi.dst and Y. vyost, 
etc., serve as the past tense of Y.K. eau “ must “, “ought”, 
and of ¥. 6, K. @, “ to wish,” “ desire.” 

L, 12. gan, é para. gali Ar.P. “ frying ina frying pan”, 80 
“the fry", as in English we say “ the stew” 

L. 14. -yustarar for yussaxdr. Seript Pees 

The ¢ in pronunciation is supported by another K. instance, 
and also appears in Kermani Persian, v. Specimen B, line 51. 
I have also, I think, in Y.G. al qista for al qissa. ndsta, nasta, 
script “25. 

L. 14. Aé for the usual preposition ¢ “in”, ep. |. 16, é piiz. 
The script in both cases has 4. 

1. 17. atén, script ¢y |, This variant of the verbal prefix I 
have recorded as a-, d-, and @- frequently with this verb 
dédmin, and with garafimiin and one or two others, v. 
‘“ Notes on Gabri ”’, p. 458. 

1. 18. yas“ anger’, “ grief", cp. Mn.P. ja%, K. ydsndidmin, 
Y. ydenddmin : ydsn- “ to boil”, v.t., Mn.P. jiasandan. 

L. 19. hérdéé, 1st sing, pres. (= fut.) of Aérdéméin : héras- 
“to sell”. Y. hératmin : heras-. 

|. 20. vécu, impv, of zartmiin “ to eat”, but script _) s+. 

1. 21. mé.. . na 8 rafte “I cannot go”, rafté is a lapse 
into ordinary Persian. It should, I think, be éyé. The verb 
“to he able ” is 4a, 4a (invariable) followed by the preterite 
of the 2nd verb with personal endings :-— 

Y.K. mééakerté “Icando” 
Y.K. md da kertim = “ we can do” 
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In the negative I have Y. na fa; K. ne #2 (or, as here, 
nae). The Past Tense forms, also invariable, are: Y. Susté 
and godé; K. dastd, daste, dust?. The only Y. examples at 
present to hand are followed in all persons by the short form 
of the preterite of kertmiin, viz. Aah, ka, which remains 
invariable. K. examples show sdasté followed by the ordinary 
preterite Fert, cust, ete., for the pret. ; but for the perfect aa 
followed by the pret. inflected for person. In the past tenses 
the pronoun agent is usually im the form used with the perfect : 
me meé, ta di, etc, (not mé'm, ta'd, etc.), 

Preterite, 

Y. mé mé Susté (or 40d2) ka “ T could do (it) ”’. 

Y. éumd do Susté (or Side) ka “ you could do (it) ”. 

K. mé mé Sdsté kert mo kar rd “1 could (waa able to) do 
this thing”. 

K. Suma di Sasté kudt qyap i ajémi rad “ you could (were 
able to) speak Persian "’. 

Perfect. 

K. md mii na ddsté kustim qyap i ajemi ra “ we have not 
been able to speak Persian ”’. 

The combination a kert and dasté kert seems also, at least in 
K., to be used in the simple sense of “ to be able” in which 
case it is accompanied by the Pres, Subj. : 

K. mé mé na ddsté kert gyap i ajemi bikadé “ 1 was not 
able to speak Persian "’. 

The above is to be regarded merely asa tentative statement, 
but I think it is correct as far as it goes. 

|, 25. wi na tindst “he was not able”. This implies an 
Infinitive (indstmiin, cp. literary Persian tawanistan ; vulgar 
Persian tiunistan. I have also in K. forms which imply 
an Infinitive tiinddmiin : 

Pres, mé fine “ITean” 

ta tiini “ thou canst” 
Pret. mé mé (na) tiinciyeé “T could (not) ” 
md mu (na) tinoiyim “we could (not) ” 
These are followed by the Pres. Subjune. as in 0.C.P. 
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1.27. dt, 3rd sing. prea. subi. of omedmiin (umédmiin) 
without the prefix, for the usual K. bi.at; Y. biydt. 

Il. 28-9. go az ber zéda ber = Mn.P. raft az dar i xina 
birin. ¢im properly éin as in script. Mn.P. can, elsewhere 
éin ibda (Y. form given as K.). 

|. 30. gertad, corresponding in form to Mn.P. gerdid and 
in meaning to Mn.P. gait. 

lL. 30. kha = Mn.P. hast; dne, and un, 1. 23 = Mn.P. ast, 
O.C.P. a. 

1.31. monéa“ here’. ¥.K. mane“ here”, dna, Gné “there ”’. 
émudt for hémust “get up” from K. Aémudtddmiin; Y.- 
héemustidmin. Note failure to pronounce initial A as in 
émsoiya, 1,16. The script seems to be 24+! and 41.2. 

l. 35, bivré, 2nd sing, impy. “ come !”’, An alternative for 
K. bad; ¥. bi.d. 

axcuftim, lst pl. pres. subj. of K. zuftmin “to lie down, 
sleep”; Y. zéptidmiin (and xzéptmiin ?). Note the a- prefix. 

SPECIMEN BE 
KERMANI PERSIAN 
THe Story or Farint 

Extract from a Kermani Persian text, dictated in 1914 by 

Mirza Agha Ahmad, of Kerman, by profession a teacher. 
Oissa Fatiki 

Fatiki duzxteri bid. Pideri ddit o mddert. Be mulla miraft, 
mulls ‘am duxtert dai, iemié Fatikii bid. Suver i mulld’s 
murda bid, Yé riizi milla’§ yé zerfi daditis, quf ke : “ buro 
ti zinitiin ve mdderit bugii * grin: sivka herd ma bide *. Hames 
5 ke zast sirka bi.dra bugu ‘ nemizam’ ta az ti rum vt haftumi. 
Vazti ke be haftumi rasid o ram Sud sirka verddra pas e bigir 
bindazitis ve ti cum o ser i cum ¢ bigir o bid pis i man.” Un 
‘am hami kar kerd. 1 ud bimdder, Can riizi az 7 mugaddama 
guzast. Ye riz mulls bes guf: “burd yurdr siyddina 
10 bekun wer serit. Sab vali ke piderit midya puf kun éirdy ¢ 
ximis kun o siyddiind re betukiin beriza ti atiga. Piderit 
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mige : ‘bdbd, ind Gz at* Bugii: ‘dra, gul i bimaderi 
hamin a. Méder ne ddram, serim sims zuda.’ UO vaxt miderit 
mige : ‘hdlo ée kar bekunamt’ Bigiitié : * yé sini distin 
15 ke berd man madderi bekuna.” Mige: ‘Mi re listinam 7’ 
Bugii : ‘ burd yé jigert bi.dr, verkaé ver der i ona, her ke mad 
bar t aveal seri’ e zad vasis hamin e lnstin.” 
In ’am hami kar kerd. Pidere jigari istiind o verkadid ver 
der i zona. Mulla vagti ke xaber Sud verxistdd dmad ti xdna 
ap ind o serié e zad ver jiger. U vaxt quit: * Evdi & bad ke 
seram derd Gmad?"’ U wart merdika qisse re beras nagl herd 
o iatindits, 
Mader ¢ Fatikii bad az él ritz gdv ¢ zerdi dud, az ti rum 
émad birtin. Zin i pider gdv e ddd be Fafiki o quf : “ risa t 
a, gav ¢ biber becertin.” Fathi riizd gav miburd miéeriind. 
Zin i pider rited sii ziyddi midad be Fatikii miguft : “ ina 
re bairis.” J bade bid nemitiinist pamba hama re lnrisa. Sab 
ke misud zin i piderié miziditid. Yé riz nises bind kerd be 
girya kerdan, Gdv Omad pis, pamba re curd o diimi heras 
on birin awurd, ve riizd dige her riz gav hami kar mikerd. Ye 
bari ye qui ¢ pamba.t bad burd tu 4.4. J bind kerd yusta xurdan 
o girya kerdan ke : “ é2 kar kunam, 2in se mizinitam.” 
Gdv be zibuin omad, guft: “burda tu éd, ye divt tingd hast a. 
Vasis saldm bekun o her kar be ti mige ver aka bekun, o qul 1 
35 pamba lisitiin bir.’ I dmad o raf tu éd. 


Translation of the Kermani Persian Text 
The Story of the Fatih 

There was a girl Fatiku. She had a father and a mother. 
She used to go to a (female) mulla. Her mulla also had 
a daughter, her name was Fatikn. Her mulla’s husband 
had died. 

One day her mulla gave her a vessel and said ; “ go to your 
home and aay to your Mother ‘Give us a little vinegar’, 
eeeds to get the vinegar go with her. As she 
proceeds to Hones vinegar from each jar (in succession) say 
‘T don't want (that) ° till (she draws it) from the seventh jar, 
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When she comes to the seventh and stoops to draw the 
vinegar catch her legs and throw her into the jar and cover 
over the top of the jar and come (back) to me.” 

She (Fatiku) too did this. She became motherless. Some 
days passed after this affair. One day her mulla said to her: 
“go and put a littl coriander seed on your head. At night 
when your father comes (home) give a puff and put out the 
lamp and shake the coriander seed so that it falls into the 
fire. Your father will say ‘Child what are these?’ Say * Sir, 
the flower (i.e. result) of motherlessness is just this, I have 
no mother, my head is infested with lice’. Then your father 
will say ‘Now what am Ito do?’ Say to him ‘ Take a wife 
who may act as a mother for me’. He will say ‘ Whom am I 
to take?" Say ‘Go and fetch a liver, fix it up on the door 
of the house, whoever comes first and strikes her head against 
it, take her ’,”’ 

She (Fatiku) did this. The father got a liver and hung it 
up on the door of the house. Then the mulla when she heard 
of this got up and came to their house and struck her head 
against the liver. Then she said: “ Ai wai, what was it that 
my head ached (i.e, has begun to ache)?” 

Then the man repeated the story to her and took 
(married) her, 

The mother of Fatiku after 40 days became a yellow cow, 
and came out of the jar. The wife of her father (i.e. the step- 
mother) gave Fatiku the cow and said; “ Take this cow away 
every day and graze it.”’ Fatiku every day used to take the 
cow and graze it. Thestepmother every day used to give her a 
lot of cotton and say to Fatiku “ spin this". She was a child, 
and waa not able to spin all the cotton, When night came her 
stepmother used to beat her. 

One day she sat down and began to cry. The cow came 
forward. 

It ate the cotton and brought out a ball of thread for her, 
and other days (i.e. in the future) every day the cow did the 
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Once the wind carried a flock of the cotton into a well. She 
(Fatiku) began to grieve and lament (saying) “ What am I to 
do, my stepmother will beat me?” The cow found tongue 
and said: “ Go into the well, there is a Div there. Salam to 
her, and whatever she says to you, do the opposite, and take 
the flock of cotton and bring it back.” 

She came and went into the well. 

Notes on the Kermani Persian Text 

l. 1. Fatitki, dimmutive of Fatima. 

|. 3. daditig, this interjection of -it- or -t- between a verb 
and a pronominal suffix is a feature which I do not remember 
to have met with except in Kermani. 

In Kermani it occurs constantly with the Grd sing. of the 
preterite and the 3rd sing. pron. suffix, but it also occurs with 
other persons both of the verb and of the sulfix. See in the 
present text : 


lL. T binddzitis “ throw thou her” 
1. 14 bigiitis say thou to him” 
], 22 wstiind itis “ he married her” 
|. 28 witzedetes * she used to beat her” 


elsewhere ¢t miditam “ what wilt (lit, dost) thou give me” 
guy = guft; so usually raf for raft, haf for haft, uf for juft, ete. 

1.4. yurtir = O0.C.P. yok rurdai “ a little", 

|. 6. terdara — berdarad. The final d of the 3rd sing. pres. 
indicative and subjunctive is regularly dropped. ver is 
regularly used for bar, ep. ver seri, 1. 10. 

1. 6. gxfi e¢ bigir = Mn.P. pi.as ra bigir. e for ra as the 
determinate accusative suffix, cp. zum e, |. 7; cirdy e, 1. 10, ete. 
re for ra, however, occurs after vowels, cp. styadiind re 
betukiin, 1.11, hama re, 1,27; pamba re, 1. 29, etc. 

lL. 7. ve ta = probably Mn.P. ba tii, 

|. 8. hami and 7, for hamin and in as in lower 0.C.P. 

|. 10. gab, in lower class speech one would get éau. dah 
changes to 4b when followed by the t2a@fa, so Hb i Griisi 
“the night of the marriage“. Kermani Persian is very fond 
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of the sound of short i; @ tends to change to ¢ in unstressed 
syllables and even the a of a stressed syllable turns to 7 under 
the influence of a following -7, of the izafa and of a secondary 
unstressed 1. Thus: can “wile”, “ ": ye zint bid 
“there was a woman”: sina... “wife of..." sad 
“he struck”; but 1. 28, misuitt# “ she used to beat her”. 

L. 11. beriza, 3rd sing. subj. for 3rd pl. deiéd plural. 

|. 12. mige = Mn.P. migiiyad. Kermani Persian uses 
contracted of the present base of guftan, raftan, 
dadan, éudan, such as are common in many places, probably 
everywhere in the lower class speech. 

ind “iz a,a as the equivalent of ast, also general in lower 
class speech, cp. gul... amin a, line 12. Here with a plural 
subject. Giz for & Giz also very common; ¢ or é& ¢ is still 
less refined, ep. & bad, line 20. 

l. 17. vaéis “ against it, on it’, perhaps the same as the 
Gabri wus, more often #é wis, or ves. 

lL. 19. verristdd = Mn.P. berxast. 

lL 27. nemitiinist = Mn.P. namitawanist ; tiinistan is 
common everywhere in low class speech, cp. Specimen A, 
line 25, note, 

L 30. dige = Mn.P. diger. 

L. 31. yusta = Ar.P. yugsa, cp. Specimen A, line 14, note, 

l. 32. mizinitiam = Mn.P. mizanadam. The ¢ may here 
possibly be the d preserved. 

l. 33. Aast a. For a, cp. note, line 12, This duplication is 
common in Kermani Persian, vadis, ep. line 17, note, Here 
it seems to be equivalent to Mn.P. pidaé. 

Toth July, 1927, 





Kandalanu and ASsurbanipal 


(From notes left by the late C. W. H. Johns, D.D., Litt_D., 
Master of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, with addi- 
tional material from the Ashmolean Museum.) 

Br 8. LANGDON 
MONG the unfinished papers left by the late Dr. Johns, 
*™ Mrs. Johns has found one which he was preparing on 
the dated tablets of the reign of Kandalanu, last Assyrian 
viceroy of Babylonia, who succeeded Samas-sum-ukin, brother 
of Adurbanipal of Assyria. It is certain froma group of tablets 
from Dilbat, now in the Ashmolean Museum (Weld Collection), 
that Aandalinu (Ko nAadavov) and ASurbanipal were the same 
persons; for this group of tablets from the same collection 
has the following dates: 1924, 487, Belibni, year 2, month 

Sabat, day 29; 1924, 489, Aéur-nddin-sumi, year 4, month 

Adar, day 2; 1924, 491, Adur-ahi-iddin, year 6, month 

Tebit, day 27; one in possession of Major A. H, Burn, C.1.E., 

Delhi, India, Asur-ahi-iddin, year 8, month Ab, day 8; 

1924, 490, Ken-da-la-nu, year 15, month Kislev, day 9; 

1924, 485, Kan-da-la-nu, year 19, month Nisan, day 14; 

one in possession of R. 8. Cooke, Esq., Ministry of Awgaf, 

Baghdad, Kan-da-la-nu, year 17, month Sabat, day 3; 

124, 482, Aan-da-la-nu, year 15, month Kislev, day 9; 

1924, 484, Adur-bani-aphi, year 23, month Nisan, day 29; 

1928, 1, excavated at Hursagkalamma in 1927 by M. Watelin, 

but dated at Erech, Aéur-bdni-apli, year 18, month Ululu, 

day 21. 

Tt is obvious that ASurbanipal on the Dilbat tablet and 
on the Erech tablet found at Hursagkalamma, can be no other 
than Kandalanu, his pseudonym in Babylonia, and that he 
lived twenty-three years after the death of Sama’-gum-ukin. 
The Ptolemaic Canon and B.M. 86379, Rev. 3, Sidney Smith, 
Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 24, give the length of the reign 
of Samai-dum-ukin as twenty years. His name is written 

JRAS, APRIL, 1928. 21 
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(¢ +t, ie. Samad-sum-[ukin], King’s List A, CT. 36, 25, 
Rev. ii, 21. The twenty-third year of ASurbanipal is probably 
the last year of his reign, and since he reigned twenty years.as 
king of Assyria, and twenty-three as king of Assyria and 


Weld Collection, Ashmolean Museum, 1928-1. 


NTH fs 
aay THE EE Seer Tene 
a) ne 1144 Feet IF TET FAN 
CaS HE TEAR 
5 elie de ee re 

Saba A Hatt F AS 
THA OETA <P ‘ “i i 
EK ne A Fe 
re REY 
10 SS aA AL TE Seat itet a 
VRE IST EF oh ST TA eS 
reese: Me eal 
< {te 
LE. Aa rl it & ee 
is RRP NXT 4A 4k aia 
Tot AL > Brad HS 48 


Babylonia, under the pseudonym Kandaldnu, his reign lasted 
forty-five years, 1c, 668-626 B.c. 
Among the notes left by Dr. Johns is a reference to an 
unregistered contract in the British Museum, communicated 
to him by Dr. Pinches, dated in the twenty-second year of 
Kandalinu, month Arabsamna, day 2nd ; dated at Babylon 





oad 


RANTPAL 


RARDALANTD AND ASUE 


BM. Tu 163. 


Ie 
ae Raped 
EBS ey 

W PEER 
aes 
ae Bak ha 
Lx ee 


B.M. 82-3-23, 1565. 
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and written by the Marduk-etir, son of Arrabtu. Among 
Dr. Johns’ copies of unpublished contracts in the British 
Museum I find also the following contracts :— 

(1) 82-3-28, 163, Kandaldnu, year 12, month Tebit, day 4th. 

(2) 82-3-23, 155, Kandalanu, year 19. No month. 

(3) 84-2-11, 435, Aan-da-[la-nw]. 

These three texts, copies of which by Johns are given here, 
are cited by Strassmaier as Nos, 15, 16, 17 im his article on 
Kandalanu, Actes du Hintieme Congréss international des 
Orientalistes. In No. 2, line 10, the sign is TUK, as in line 14, 
Le. Usarsi-ilu. From notes by Pinches, he cites also §1-11-3, 
187, dated at Dilbat, reign of Kandalanu; 82-3-23, 192, 
13th year, Tebet 12th; §82-3-23, 270, 15th year, Ajar 10th ; 
Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Museum, Cat. No. 3, 10th year, 
Kislev 12th; 81-11—3, 268, 18th year, 19th of Nisan, dated 
at Babylon, 

Now the unregistered B.M, tablet cited from Pinches has 
“At Babylon, Arahsamna, day 2nd, year 22nd, after 
Kandalanu”, which can only mean that Napolassar must 







\have been in poseession of Babylon as early as the 22nd year 


of Kandalanu, or already in 626 n.c., which would be the 


/ year of his succession to the throne, his first full year being 


626/5 p.c. The Babylonian Chronicle B.M. 86379, Rev. 4, 
has erki Kandalinu ina satti restiti Nabu-apal-ugsur, “ After 
K. in the accessional year of N.” Hence Kandalann, i.e. 
Agurbanipal, lost the capital (Babylon) one year before he 
died, but Dilbat, only 12 miles south of Babylon, remained 
in his possession, and also recognized his son Adwr-elil-lani, 
whose stamped bricks recording his restoration of the temple 
of Urasa at Dilbat have been found there, Langdon, OEFCT., 
i, 37, and he even restored the coffin of SamaS-ibni, king of the 
province Bit-Dakuri to that king's capital, although Samas-ibni 
had been a notorious rebel against Assyria, Clay, Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions, No, 45. See Meissner, OLZ., 1918, 220-3. 
Bit-Dakuru, the capital of this province, was near Dilbat, 
and not far south of Babylon. See also 8. Smith, The Firat 
Campaign of Senecherib, pp. 19-20, 
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TRANSLATION oF W. 1928-1 
(1) Seventeen shekels less + shekel! of silver, of 
Mardukzéribni, son of Nergaletir, which is the possession of 
Nergaletir, son of Bélikbi. 
- (3) From the first of TeSrit on one shekel the interest shall 
increase by } shekel (monthly), (4) Arrabi his son is surety 





B.M. 84-2-11, 435, 
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for Mardukzéribni. (6) No other creditor shall have right to 
it, until Mardukzéribni is paid. 

Witnesses Nabu-etir son of Nabuzéribni, Nabugamil son of 
Nani-ahi-ugri Nadin-Sumi son Nergaletir and the scribe 
Satap-Nabi-5,? son of Nanf-uballit. 

* ribiitu imaffi; cf. Oppert, ZA. 10, p. 49. 
* Cf. Satpi-Anum, Ungnad, Maierialen, p. 90. 





Pictographic Reconnaissances. Part IX and 
Index 
Br L. C. HOPKINS 

Deen things must come to an end, and this series of papers, 

now running for ten years, is herewith concluded. 
This final instalment consists of an index, enabling a reader 
to find at once any character discussed in the series, with the 
year of the Journal and the page in the latter where the 
character appears. Naturally the years cannot pass without 
disclosing much that could be added or improved or qualified. 
But remembering that he who begins by revising may end by 
rewriting, I have left these studies as they were published in 
the Journal. 

Certain additional space being at my disposal, it seemed 
desirable to fill it by bringing to notice an English rendering 
of a novel and stimulating conjecture advanced by 
Mr, Tadasuke Takata, in his Au Chou P'ien, which affects 
both the characters @f lung “ dragon and B i” change ", 
“mutation”. Whether Mr. Takata’s theory, ingenious and 
plausible, is destined to hold its own, may be uncertain, but 
without doubt it ought to be known and will have to be 
reckoned with. It will be found in chiian 98, p. 31 (under 
§, 3), and pp. 34-6 (under #f Jung). To enable Takata’s 
argument to be more readily followed, I add below several 
of the most characteristic variants of the archaic type, found 
alike on ancient bronzes and the Honan relics, merely noting 
that these forms do not there stand for the word “ change “ 
(now pronounced ?), but most commonly for a syllable, once 
& homophone of the latter, but now having the very different 
sound fz’ti, and meaning to “ bestow”, “grant”. The most 
ancient sound of both was, it seems probable, approximately 
Ll dig nt 





1 See Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese, p 82. 
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$ $ 3 § 4 


K.CP. MET. KCR. K.CGP. ECP. 


S £5 
H 800 H. 751 H. 443. H.117 «64S, 
{in c.). (in ©.). (in ¢.). 
K.C.P. = Ku Chon P'ien. M.K.T. = Moo Kung Ting, 36 2% Sj. 
H.— Hopkins Collection. 

Under the modern character B i the author of the Au Chou 
P'ien inserts the two forms R and $ as in his opinion the 
most faithful representatives of the original pictogram. They 
are quoted from the ff 3 # coin, cited in the Chit Au 
Shih Chi Chin Wen Shu! of Lin Hsin-yiian 3] q> G. 
and Takata then enters on an examination in detail of the 
character, and puts forward the very suggestive conclusions 
he has come to about it, as well as his conjecture as to the true 
sense of the word now pronounced ¢ (or 4k), and now usually 
meaning change or mutation. Let us listen to his thesis as 
he frames it. 

“ This form,” he says, referring to the type in two variants 
given above, “issuing though it does from the hand of a 
Chou seribe, 1s thoroughly seized of the archaic significance 
(3: # GH ); it is the true shape of the character % 7; 
Liu Hsin-yiian is wrong in deciphering it as 4 shih ‘ swine *. 
The Shuo Wen explains the [Lesser Seal, ,] form as ‘ 4 B 
Asi i, “ Saurian” or “lizard ", or #¥ ME yen tien, or SF 
shou kung, the Japanese Gecko. A pictogram, $ 7 Asiang 
hsing.” Which means to say that what was called the Asi-t 
was not at first the true + (2 #7] | et MB 4¢ 3c JE Tt B). 
and the single word pay i,—that was the true ¢. 

“In my opinion the ancient I[-reptile was the Dragon 
(4 S&S & BW FE th). The form f— lung was originally a 
pictographic one. In later times it was composed with [§ 


+f Mh SW & oc UM. 


er: 
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jou ‘flesh *, and with #& tung ‘immature beast or person’, 
contracted, as the phonetic [quoted from the Shuo Wen in 
part], and written Re and BY: where & is plainly the 
character # i. | 

“ Haiti is in error when [in the Shuwo Wen's analysis of the 
character ff /wng] he writes, ‘the figure of flesh fiymg, fy 
FR FE jou fei hsing. 

“The fung or Dragon had two designations (44), one was 
written by a Pictogram, the other as a Phonetic Compound, 
and the terms for them in speech also differed! And so in 
high antiquity, when P’ao Hsi [= Fu Hsi) made the Changes 
or Mutations [ff 5 tso i, viz. the Eight Trigrams or A, = 
pa kua|, he took their title from the L-reptile, yy 4% FF B 
ch'li ming yii i ch’ung, Tn later times King Wén of the Chou 
explained these Trigrams in the Annexed Sentences @ 
het tz't, and im these the author always uses the word jE 
lung * Dragon’, and not 9, i.2 

“Thus what in Chou times people called fung ‘ Dragona * 
were the I-reptiles of high antiquity. 

“ Now if so, what was the Bhape and conformation of the 


f? In the [archaic] character ra lung, the element * 
must at first have been written g : afterwards corrupted to 


the Lesser Seal ©, and these forms [viz. the two at the 
commencement of Takata’s note above] are in fact also the 
same, thus showing that the shape was like that of the 
a B Ast i * Saurian’, but with a horn (or horns). On a 
scrutiny [of the old character] the general shape [of the animal] 
can be descried, 

“ Further, the group of [-reptiles is not scanty in numbers, 
and the members of the group very commonly have the word 
_} Otherwise and more simply expressed, there were two words Jung and 4 
for one creature. 

* Thus at the opening of the I Xing or Book of Changes we find 7 7 


chien Tung “the concealed Dragon", and 6 fff TE fA] Asien lung 
tani t'iera" sia“ Divaghn- aceasta inde”, 
| 
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lung ‘Dragon’ as a syllable of their name. In the FR ff 
Chung Yung Book of the Li Chi occurs the passage 7% Jj 
é #f yiian to chiao lung‘ great Saurians, alligators, and 
flood-dragons". The Skuo Wen treats &% yiian as the original 
form of the first. character.’ [The author] Hsii writes [under 
%= yiian], ‘ The yung yiian or shé i; utters its call through 
the snout JY =: 98 46. The character is sometimes written 
46 yiian, The Erh Yahas 4 ge oy Bo yung yiian Asia ‘the 
yung-yiian (or) hsi-i*, In the Records of the Chow in the 
Historical Memoirs [of Ssii-ma Ch’ien] occurs a passage running 
fi # tt BK Be TE be HF WH a, ‘ The Dragons’ fluid 
changed into a dark Saurian. Commentator’s Note: The 
® yiian isthe #f i Asi-i” * 

“ Again, under the character J fo, Hsii writes, © A water 
reptile; like the Asia, but larger and longer.’ The San 
Ts'ang (= fF) asserts that the fo resembles the #@ chiao 
[so-called hornless Dragon], but is larger. In the Supple- 
mentary Pé Wu Chih (Sq ft Sy 3), we read, ‘ Another name 
of the #’o is the Earth-Dragon, #} — 4% -- fi Co « ming 
t'u lung. Again, Hsii says of the i chiao that it is of the 
Dragon kind, fi = 3B 4, bing chih shu yeh, And Kuan Tzt 
(7 =-) affirms that the & #fi chiao lung is the Divine 
Spirit of water reptiles, 7K eh > ph 3H. 

1 [ do not quite see on what Takata bases this statement. The Shuo Wen 
contains both characters, bot under neither doea it make nor, eo far as I 
can see, imply such an sesertion, 

© This quaint fairy story should be road in its entirety in Chavannes’ 
French rendering in hia Mémoires histories, vol. i, p. 282, from which 
I quote part of his note 4. “ Pourqooi les femmes étaient--lles nues ¢ 
o'était peut-étre afin que l'écume surnaturelle entrat dane l'une d’elles 
et que le prodige fit ainsi exorcies; I'hypothése est plausible puisque noua 
voyons que c'est cette écume, transformée en lézard, qui produit la grossesse 
de In petite fille du sérai. Cette édeume semble avoir été le liquide 
spermatique dea dragons.”" In rendering into English the Chinese 
above cited I have preferred to use the term saurian instead of Chavannes' 
word lizard, for what the Shuo Wen saya, under %y yilan, that it utters its 
call through the snout, thongh applicable to the alligator or other large 
Saurian, ia not so to lizards, small creatures like the house-lizard, the 
gecko, and the chameleon, which do not possess enouts, nor ut 
May I mention here that no species of chameleon is found in China 





aounda, 
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“These passages should also be evidence in favour of the 
actual identity of the SY ¢ and the §§ lung, though under 
different names.” 

Takata then adds that he has written a separate 
investigation into the J and the Lung, which therefore he 
need not here repeat. This separate research appears, in fact, 
under the very next character in his book, which is @E lung 
“ Dragon ”, 

This small essay of his well deserves an extended notice, 
but space is not available here either for the reproduction of 
Takata's views, nor for the presentation of the arguments for 
and against their acceptance, and there is a good deal to be 
said on each side. But I hope, if space hereafter should be 
forthcoming, to deal faithfully with the Dragon, and if the 
distinguished Japanese author has raised a reptile to the skies, 
I, it may be, shall draw a Dragon down—with apologies to the 
Poet Dryden for the misquotation. 

Index to archaic Chinese characters studied in Pictographic 
Reconnaissances and other papers in the JRAS. from 
1916 to 1928 :— 


Character. Meaning. Booty Page. 
Chen # . Genuine io2f) 0s 778-81 
Ch’én & Dawn . 1918 392-3 
Ch'én 7k To immerse 1917 TB4-5 
Ch’éng 7 Deputy 1924 417-8 
Chi B)l (or Tsi). To approach 1917 S014 
Chi fe (or Ki). Tofinish . 1917 = BOS 
Chi #% (or Tsi). To offer sacrifice 1918 = 99 
Chi = (or Ki) . Self . 1924 431-7 
Chi gy (or Tsi). Ceremonial 

ploughing by 

the Sovereign . 1927) = T73-—4 
Ch . .  Toraise(obsolete) 1922 54 
Ch'i 4: (or Ts'i) Seven 1916) = 754-6 
Ch’i # (or Ts'i) Seven 1916 756-7 
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Year of 
Character. Meaning. Journal, 
Chia Rl (= FA) =~ Plate, scale, bud = =s:1921 
Chiao 2F To join 1919 
Chien =F- Thousand 1916 
Chih #E . Pheasant . 1916 
Chih ge . Swine 1917 
Chih  . : To grasp . 1922 
Chin # (or Tsin) Finished . 1924 
Ching }Ft Capital city 1918 
Ch'ing #4 Nobleman 1917 
Chio 7] . Horn 1917 
Chin J, - Nine 1916 
Chin # . Quartz 1916 
Chin # . Old . 1926 
Chou #4] . Eyot, region 1919 
Chu a (o To invoke, 

Chou) imprecate 1918 
Chu = Lord, to control 1924 
Ch’'n #8 To go or come 

out 1926 
Chung p Middle 1922 
Chiich #f Goblet 1917 
Erh — Two 1916 
Erh = Two 1916 
Erh A, Two 1916 
Fang Ff Region, side 1926 
Feng ja Wind 1917 
Féng Pheenix 1917 
Fu = To capture, a 

prisoner of war. 19234 
Fu B To control, tame 1924 
Fu ff A quiver . 1924 
Fu fR To crouch ; 1925 
Fu To carry on the 

back. : 1922 


Page. 
34-7, 49-4 
o83—0 
765 
738 
7185-5 
50-4] 
429-30 
o96 
806-7 
792 
78 
758 
475-6 
oo2—3 


401 
431 


476-9 
58—61 
T&1-3 
740 
740 
T41 
479-83 
ori—o 
379-82 


412-3 
413-4 
418-21 
455-0 
oe 


| 


\ 





Character, 
Hou & . 


Hei and Hsien 
vt 

Hsi # 

Hai fi; 


Hsiang $f 
Hsiang %& 
Hsieh fat 
Haien fi 
Hsing fj 
Hsiieh & 
Hsiin iq . 
Hu 4% 
Hu fe 
Hu iW 
Huo ok 
= 

I 

1 


I | 
1g (and T'ai) 


Meaning. 

Ruler, legitimate 
SUCTESSOr 

Forty 


To wash, basin . 

Menial servant . 

Mat. : 

To descend, 
lower 

Village 

Elephant, like 

To thank. . 

Sunshine . 

To go, pass 

Snow : 

Decade of days . 

To question 

Cheval de Frise . 

Tiger ‘ 

Turkic . " 

Fire 

One 

One ‘ 

One (also oud 
¥in, q.¥.) 

To-morrow 

He; also a 

Change : 

To press down . 

City 

To finish 

The J tribes 

To use, cause 

I, me 


Fear of 
Journal. 


1921 
1916 


19233 
1924 
1926 


13a 
1917 
1917 
1926 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1922 
19235 
1916 
1917 
1925 
1917 
1916 
1916 


1916 
1917 


1918 
1928 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1925 
1919 
1919 


Page. 


oi—42 
762 


Joab 
409-12 
469-70 


805-7 
7 
468-70 
ooh 
71-3 
ool—2 
ba—D 
Se6-O0) 
743-00 
799 
737 
Tad 
737-9 


737-40 
788-91 


ou 
S273 
410-7 
417 
s1o-9 
467-T5 
ao0—2 
S80-2 
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Character. Meaning. 

=~ To overflow 

I Strange 

I #& ictain aacriiGal 
bronze vessels . 

Jé 3 Compliant, thus 

dh @ Sun, day . 

Ju ay Like, as : 

Ke & To support, able 
to. . : 

Kua =} Diagrams of 
divination 

Kuang 36 . Glory | 

K’un-wu B= A name, ? vase . 

Kung : Bow : ; 

Kung # or 2 To offer, proffer . 

Kung 4 . Public, duke 

Lang 48 Wolf 

Lei 3 Plough-handle . 

Liao #F To make a burnt- 
offering 

Inz . Contmuous Tain 

Ling #2 . Gentle rain 

Ling = . Mountain height 

Liu > Six 

Lu or Lin fe Plateau 

Mai S@ . To inter 

fifcrmaity read Li = wild cat) 

Man The Man tribes 

Ming FA Bright . - 

Mu #& Not; evening . 

Ni Fawn 

Pa A Right 

Pa 3 To split, eight 

Pao ¥4 Leopard 

Pé Hundred . 


Year of 


Journal, 


1919 
1922 


1925 
1917 
1917 
1924 


1926 


1927 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1922 
1922 
1926 
1927 


1922 
1918 
1915 
1926 
1916 
1916 
1917 


1925 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1916 


Page. 
tei) 
55-6 


457-8 
T33-5 
79 

407-9 


470-1 


736-8 
787 
752-3 
780 
61-2 
62-3 


tii-7 


oo] 
462-3 
13-4 
Tot 

783-4 


460-5 
776-80 
oun 


757 
TOT 
800 
162-3 


Character, Meaning. 

Pei dij A quiver . ‘ 

P'éng A. String of shells, 
associate 

Pi a Rustic 

PP) pe Mate, to match 

Pu Ae Not . 

Sa dit Thirty 

San = Three 

San =. Three 

San 2 Three 

San # (also shén, q.¥., ts'én, and ts’ sn) 

Shang |- To ascend, upper 

Shén = . The constellation 
of Orion 

Shen eH . (1) To stretch, (2) 
Name of a cycle 
sign 

Shih +- Ten . 

Shih #e . To pick up 

Shih 4e . Arrow. 

Shih FE . Family name 

Shu # Millet 

Sou Old man 

Seti Four 

Sei 3 Dead 

Ssii 7p River name 

Sei A Name of a cycle 
sign E 

Ssh A (Obsolete in this 
sound) 

Su FA Early 

Sui a Harvest, year 

Tai wR To earry on the 


head 
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Fear of 


Journal, 


1924 


1917 
1919 
1922 
1926 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1922 


1916 


1918 
1916 
1916 
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Pauskarasadi 
Br JARL CHARPENTIER 

TVHE late Professor Buehler, in his admirable work on 

Indian palzography,' points to the name of an old species 
of writing, otherwise unknown, called the puskarasari or 
pukfharasariya, and mentioned by Buddhist and Jain authors. 
He quite correctly connects this name with that of Pugkara® 
or Pauskarasadi, an old authority mentioned by some gram- 
marians,* Apastamba, ete. But as far as | am aware, neither 
Buehler nor any other scholar has gone further into the 
possible problems connected with this name. Becoming 
slightly interested in this question, I tried to make a collec- 
tion of the few passages mentioning Pauskarasddi, which are, 
unfortunately, not very illuminating." Still it may not be 
wholly out of the way to present here the meagre outcome of 
my investigations. 

The name Pugkarasddi or Pauskarasddi is in some way 
connected with a form Puskarasad, but the connexion is by 
no means clear; nor does it seem quite clear whether the 
name Puskarasad really exists outside the grammatical 
literature, The gana bahvddi to Pan. iv, i, 96, mentions 
Puskarasad as the source of derivation; but according to 
that sifra we could only expect *Pauskerasadi (and not 
“sddi), just as we get Sawmitri or Daurmitri from Sumitra 
and Durmitrd mentioned in that same gana. However, the 
siira vi, 3, 20 (anuéatikadinam ca) deala with formations 
that seem to show urddhi in both the members of a com- 
pound “; and the gana anuéatikad:, of course, quotes Puskara- 

* Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie wad Altertumskunde, i, li, p. 2. 

* Buehler has committed a slight mistake in saying that Pouskarasadi 
was mentioned by Panini, ef. infra. 

* For o preliminary collection of Passages concerning Pausherasddi, 


of. also Pischel, Sitz, ber, Preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1903, p. 193 sq. 

‘ Some similar formations are enumerated alrendy in vii, 3. 19; bat they 
are, according to our present philological opinions, misjudged by the 
ee neta at, SE foukirda is not formed immediately from 

ete. 
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sad as belonging to the number of words that give rise to 
such formations.’ But it seems quite clear that in Pauskara® or 
Puskarasadi the second member of the compound is to be 
explained in accordance with Pan. vi, 2 (40-)41. Just as we 
have there go-sadi, which means something like “ bullock- 
rider *,* we have Puskarasddi, meaning origimally “ sittmg 
on a puskara”™, whatever that means.* From Puskarasadi 
we have the derivation Pausgkarasddi, which would, any- 
how, be possible. But it seems more probable that pushara 
and pouskara mean the same thing, so that both forms could 
be used promiscuously. This also sometimes seems to be the 

The gana yaskads to il, 4, 63, also enumerates Pauskarasadi, 
which means that, if we derive this name from Puskarasad, 
ite masculine plural should be Puskarasadah (and not Paugkara- 
sddayah), while the feminine plural ought to be formed from 
the derivative itself. Finally, according to the gana taul- 
valyddi to ii, 4, 61, the form Pauskarasddi cannot denote 
alike the father and son.* But as all these rules rest on the 
wrong assumption that Pausharasadi is a patronymic from 
Puskarasad they need no longer detain us here. 

In Pali we find a form PokhAarasdti which should apparently 
be identified with Pauskarasadi.4 Passages in the literature 

! Several of the words enumerated in this gana are quite doubtful. 
Some instances are wrong too, as when pera-stri is quoted as being the 
substrate of a derivation para-siraineya, For this is quite apparently derived 
FEO A Wage pele Meee (On ares, of. A.V., iv, 34, 2; Pin. iv, 1, 87, ete.). 

* Originally simply “ sitting on a bullock (cow) ’ + af, go-sddl {" sitting 
Sn eeey: ), the name of a bird, Vaj, SamA., xxiv, 24. 
® Puskora here means either “a blue lotus " 2 Whioh a tion’ peobable, 

or a white crane". Fut [ know of no mythical person riding on a crane 
(ef. however, the name Balabisen, M.Bh., ii, 1717; si, xii, 203). Of course, 
guskera as well as the synonym sdram, “a white crane, could alao mean 
(Brahma) or" riding on the damaa "' ( Brahm), 

4 The same role is found in the Candrarriti, ii, 4, 122. 

* Of. M. Sylvain Lévi, JA., 1912, 2, p. 501. There is also in Pali pokkAare- 
ajiaks, “a a species of crane, Ardea Sibiriea " (Jitake, vi, p. 639), with which 


ef, Skt, pushara-sida, “ a certain bird " (Vaj, SamA,, xxiv, 31),- The words 
puskara-side and “sidi are related to each other in the same way as are 
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where this name occurs can be gathered from E. Miller, 
JPTS., 1888, p. 5T (cf Grimblot, Sept Suites Palies, 
pp. 349, 345). In the Sutta Nipdta, 594 sq., two pupils of the 
great Brahmins Potkharasati and Tdruétha 1 visit the Buddha 
in order to settle a point in dispute; these pupils claim to be 
well versed in the three Vedas, to be padahas (conversant with 
the Padepatha), grammarians (veyyakarana), and to equal 
their master in the recitation of mantras? Explanations of 
the name Poktharasdti, wholly fanciful of course, are found 
in the Paramatthajotiha (ed. H. Smith), ii, 462, and in the 
Sumangala Vilasini on Digha N., ii, i, 1,15 (vol, i, pp. 244 8q.) ; 
in the second passage Pokkharasdti is said to have been a 
Veda-scholar and the “foremost Brahmin in this world” 
(Jambudipe aggabrdahmano). 

The Northern Buddhists instead of this use the form 
Puskarasdrin, which probably owes its existence to some 
sort of popular etymology. In the Divydvaddna, pp. 620 aqq.,? 
there is a lengthy account of the dealings and discussions 
between the Bgahmin Puskarasdrin, who is said to have been 
a past-master in all the Vedas and sciences, and Triéanku, 
a king of outcasts (Matangaraj@), Both persons reveal 
themselves as great authorities on Vedic lore, astronomy, ete. 
Sesides there is, as already mentioned, the word puskarasdari 
as denominating an unknown species of writing. This word 
occurs in the Lal. Vistera, i, p. 125 (ed. Lefmann), and in the 
Mahavastu, i, p. 135,4 in enumerations of the various modes 
of writing, familiar to the Bodhisattva. In the former passage 
it is mentioned in the third place after Brahmi and Kharosthi, 
in the later one it comes between them. 


gmida and go-eidi (Pin. vi, 2, 41). However, Mahidhara (Vaj. Sam., 
xxiv, 31) apparently read puskarasidin as he explains: puskarasidi 
puskare sidatiti kamalabhaksi pak, ) 

1 Skt, Tarlikrya (cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., i, 301). 

* The text has jappe with the v.l. jape; however, the meaning must 

"CE Burmouf, Introduction, pp. 205 sqq.; Kern, Featgruas Roth, p. 8. 

* Of, Pischel, Sitz. ber. Preuss. Abad. Wise., 1903, pp. 194 q., T44. 
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Pauskarasadi is quoted as an authority on grammar— 
or rather phonology—especially in the Taittiriya Pratisakhya. 
In v, 37, he is said to have endorsed the view that a § does 
not become ch when followed by a consonant; nor is, in that 
case, a preceding» transformed into an fit In v, 38, he ismade 
to teach, with Plaksi, Kaundinya, and Gautama, that an A 
preceded by a d becomes dA, etc. (tad dhiranyam), which is, of 
course, a well-known and generally practised rule, But 
curiously enough the commentary on v, 42, tells us that 
Saityayanddindm in the siitra means Saityayana, Kauhali- 
puttra, Bharadvaja, Sthavira-Kaundinya, and Pauskarasadi ; 
and these five taught, according to the same authority, that 
instead of writing—as in normal Sanskrit—areag ghy enam 
we ought to write arvakgh hy enam, which does indeed look 
curious enough.* 

The rule xiii, 16 (prktasearat paro lo dam Paugkarasadeh 
Pauskarasddeh) is far from clear, though it seems to infer that 
after a “ mixed vowel ” (pritasvara), 1.c. 7, an] should become 
d, but the instances are by no means clear.* According to 
xiv,2, Pauskerasddi taught the doubling of mutes when preceded 
by J or v, so that we ought really to write halppa, ete.’ And 
finally, xvu, 6, contains a rule concerning different modes of 
svarita and anudatia, which is brought back to old Pausgkara- 
sii. It should be remarked that in the Taittiriya Pratiéakhya 

Frammarian is quoted no less than five times—besides 
being twice mentioned in the commentary—which is more 





1 The instances, according to Whitney, would be pipiyiin dreyase and 
ddityin dmaérubbih (Tait. Samh., i, 5, 7, 4, and v, 7, 12). 

© Personally I feel inclined to think that the whole thing is fairly simple. 
arvibgh hi ia, of course, impossible, and only a conservative way of writing 
what ought properly to be areizh Ai. This again simply means to express 
a sort of aspiration before 4, the same as before sibilanta (of. infra). 

9 The discussion of this rule in JAOS,, ix, pp. 281 aqq., ia very lengthy 
and tedious, but ends in a non liquet, 

4 This seems reasonable enough. But according to JAODS., ix, p. 284. 
Pouskorasidi aleo wanted to apply, in this case, the role expressed in xiv, 1, 
and consequently to write kallppa, etc. This enormity is restricted by xiv, 3. 
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than any other authority with the exception of Plaksi, whom 
we also meet with there the same number of times. 

Curiously enough the Pratiathya does not quote Pauskara- 
sddi as the authority of the rule xiv, 12, For this is exactly 
the same rule that we find in the third vérttita to Pan. 
vill, 4,48: cayo dvitiyah sari Pauskarasddeh,’ and which means 
that a tenuis becomes aspirated before a sibilant; this 
means that we ought really to write kAsiram, vathsah, aphearah, 
ete,, according to what was undoubtedly at one time the real 
pronunciation.? The same rule is found in the A.V. Pratisa- 
khya CDXAXX, in the Vay. Pratisdkhya, iv, 119, and in the 
Ath. Pratisakhya, i, 6, but no author, with the exception of 
the varitikakdra, ever mentions the name of Pauskarasadi 
in this connexion. 

Passages from other grammatical works quoting Paus- 
korasadi are not known to me; consequently, his name as 
that of a grammarian has only been preserved to us by 
Katyayana, and by the unknown author of the Taittiriya 
Pratisakhya, 

Now, Puskara (or Pauskera-) sddi must also have been an 
authority on sacred law, as he is quoted as an authority by 
at least two well-known Brahmin law-givers. Apastamba, 
Dharmasiitra, 1, 6,19, 7, gives the following rule: suddha bhiksa 
bhoktavyaikakunikau kanvakeutsau tatha puskerasadih, which 
means that “pure food may be eaten when given as 
alms according to Eka, Kunika, Kinva, Kutsa, and also 
according to Puskarasadi ”.? And in the same text, 1, 10, 28, 
1, we find the followmg: yatha katha@ ca paraparigraham 
abhimanyate steno hi bhavatiti kautsahdritau tatha kaneapus- 
karasidi, which seems to mean that “he who, under any 
conditions whatsoever, covets another man’s possessions Is a 

1 Cf Weber, nd. Stud., xiii, 400, 423; Kielhorn, J.4., xvi, 104. 

* On questions connected with this phonetic rule, cf. eg. Benfey, 
Vollst, Gramm., i, p. 26 (of. p. 28); Ascoli, Aritische Studien, p. 260, n,; 
Whitney, JAQS., vii, 404; ix, 208 aq.; Jacobi, Zeitechr, f. egl, Sprachf,, 
xxv, 6030q.; Kirste, FOJ., iv, 44; Wockernagel, Altind. Gramm., i, 


p. 192, and capecially Johansson, ShdAhicgarhi, ii, p. 21 aqq. 
* Cr. ene, SBE., ii, p. 70. 
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thief ; thus Kautsa and Harita as well as Kanva and Puskara- 
sadi.”" However, the readings do not seem to me to be quite 
well established, In the first passage one manuscript (G7) 
reads hinvapuskorasddt, while m the second one four manu- 
seripts (Md.; N.U.; G1; G.U.*) read Aanea (instead of 
kanva®) pugskarasadt.? None of these manuscripts is admittedly 
too good ;7 but still I do not hesitate to suggest that in 
1, 6, 19, 7, the original reading was something like ekakunikow 
latha kinvapuskerasddi, and in i, 10, 28, 1, simply tatha 
hinvapuskorasad?. This, however, matters little to us at the 
present moment. It is more important to notice that the form 
of the name with which Apastamba was familiar was Pugkara- 
sadi, and not as usually Pauskerasdad. 

Closely connected with the school of Apastamba is that of 
Hiranyakesin.* Consequently we are scarcely astonished to 
find our author quoted also by that school. In Hiranyakeéin’s 
Grhyasitra, i, 6, f'sqq., we find the rules for teaching the 
Brahmm boy the Sdvifri at his initiation. Hiranyakedin 
himself thinks that if the future brafmacdrin has had no 
previous teacher he should wait for three days ere the holy 
formula be repeated to him, but Pauskerasddi was of a 
different opmion, as ia evident from i, 6, 8, which runs: 
sadyah Pauskarasddth,® 

Finally we find Pauskarasadi(n) (or Puskarasdrin) as an 
author of astronomical works. A fragment of such a work 
ascribed to him was edited from the Weber MSS. by the 

1 Of. Boehler, [c., ii, p. 87. 

2 G.0.! has the senseless reading bapvapuskorasidil, 

? Cf. Buebler’s edition of the A pastambiya Dharmasitra, p. 1 sq. 

* Cf. Buehler, S8E., ii, pp. xvii, xxiii ag.; Winternitz, Geech. d. ind. 
Literatur, i, p. 238. 

5 All the manuscripts read Pouskaraeidih, but the Iste Dr. Kirstie intro- 
duced the reading Puskara" with the remark “ but see the comm." What 
this means I am ot » complete loss to understand. For not only does Madtr- 
as being o false reading (apapdfha), cf. Kirste’s edition, p. 105. However, 
the Grantha MS. of Hiranyakedin perused by Kirste after the publication 
of his text, undoubtedly reads Puskarasddi (cf. Sits. ber. Wiener Akad, 
Wise., 1891, 4, p. 7). 
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ate Dr. Hoernle, but is of no special interest to us here. 
It does, however, tally with the tradition of the Divydvaddna, 
according to which Puskarasdrin was a great authority on 
the Jyotisd. 

Tt is obvious that the grammarian Paugkera (or Pugkara*) 
sadi was not known to Panini. or at least has not been quoted by 
him ae a grammatical authority. But he is well known to the 
author of the Taittiriya Pratisakhya, who apparently belongs 
to a later date than the greatest amongst Indian grammarians.* 
He is also known to Kityayana, the author of the varttikas 
to Piinini's grammar. And an authority on religious law, 
called Puskarasadi or Pauskarasadi, and who may well have 
been identical with the grammarian, has been quoted by 
Apastamba and Hiranyakedin. From these comeidences 
one possible conclusion may be drawn, We know, from 
the testimony of his successor Pataiijali, that Katyayana 
was a daksinatya : and we likewise now that Apastamba— 
and consequently also Hiranyakesin—belongs to the 
South, As for the author of the Tavttiriya Pratisikhya, 
nothing absolutely certain is known about the land of his 
birth. But it has been suggested, with great probability, that 
several otherwise unknown authorities quoted by him belong 
to the Decean.? The obvious conclusion is that Pauskara 
(or Puskara’\s@di was an old grammarian or law-giver 
who also had his home in the South, possibly in the Deccan. 

As for the date of Panini, I have suggested, some time ago, 
that it should be placed somewhere about 500 .c.,"and I feel 
more and more convinced that such a suggestion is mainly 
correct. It is too well known to be repeated here that Gold- 
stiicker, one of the greatest authorities on Sanskrit grammar 
ever living, wanted to place his date still further back in 

1 JASR,, vol. Ixii, i (1893), p. Qeqq. Cf. Winternitz, Geach. d, ind. 
Literatur, iii, p. 507. 

* Of. Liehioh, Zur Einfithrung in die indiache einheimische Sprachwissen- 
schoft, ii, p. 47; Winternits, Geach, d. ind, Literatur, ui, p. d82, n. I. 

3 CE Liehich, Le., p. 47. 

* Of. Zeitachr. f. Indologie w. Iramistik., ii, 147 9qq. 
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time ; but it may be well to suggest that he lived just about 
the period when the Persians began to administer the North- 
Western Frontier Province and the valley of the Indus. 
Katyayana, the varttikakara, may well be a couple of centuries 
younger, and the time of Apastamba, Hiranyakedin, and the 
Tavtiriya Pratisakhya may easily coincide with a date 
somewhere about 400-200 n.ce—if not later, If. then, 
Pauskarasddi lived somewhat later than Panini—which is, of 
course, not wholly sure, as a Southern grammarian need 
not necessarily have been known to the great Salaturiya— 
his date may have been something like 400 B.c., or even 
somewhat earlier. 

Of the mode of writing ascribed to Pauskara (or Puskara®) 
sadi we, unfortunately, know absolutely nothing. But the 
following suggestion may perhaps not seem altogether too 

In North-Western India the Persians introduced, at their 
conquest," an Aramaic alphabet, which, slightly modified 
according to the necessities of Indian languages, is known to 
us by the name of Kharogthi. This, according to my opinion, 
is the lipi which is called by Panini yavandni, the writing 
of the Yavanas, i.e. the Westerners.? This is the only mode 
of writing known to Panini, and as far as we are aware it 
never penetrated into Central or Southern India, But in 
the South—say in the Deccan proper—there lived at one 
time (possibly in the fifth century p.c.) a Brahmin crammarian 
called Pauskarasddi (or Puskarasddi) who perpetrated some 
sort of modification of a foreign alphabet according to Indian 
needs. This alphabet then became known as the pauskarasiadi 
iim, and perhaps spread from its original home towards 
different directions. 

But the name of the inventor of this alphabet, Pauskara- 

‘The North-Western Provinces may first have been conquered by 
Cyrus, und then reconquered by Darius shortly after 520 nc, (Cf Zeitehr. 
f. fndologie w. Franiatib, ti, 147 aqq.) 


* Cl. Fesigahe H. Jacobi, p, 277,n. 4; ASOS,, iv, 343. Tk ia, of course, 
not abeclutely gure that Kiatyiyana’s yovrndat lipyim likewise applies to 
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sadi, soon fell into oblivion. And people then began to inter- 
pret the name as the “ writing invented by Puskarasad”, 
i.e, Brahma.’ Such an idea was, of course, easily fostered by 
the fact that Brahma was believed to be, from all eternity, 
the author of the éruti, and consequently he ought also to 
have been the inventor of everything that had to do with 
writing and literary o¢eupations. The consequence was that 
the writing hitherto known as the pausherasddi lipi became 
commonly known as the brahmi lipi. But in literary works 
the old name was preserved besides the new one, though its 
original meaning had already been completely forgotten.* 


The consequences of these suggestions are obvious. If there 
be anything at all in them then, of course, the opinion of 
Buehler concerning the origin of the Brahmi alphabet would 
have to be thoroughly revised. For neither could, in that 
case, the Brahmi have been introduced into India at such an 
early date as about 800 5,c.? nor could it have been derived 
from a Northern Semitic alphabet—e.g. that found im the 
inscriptions of King MeSa. It is, however, quite clear that 
Buehler’s date is wholly fanciful, as the works on which he 
founded such a suggestion are certainly by no means as old 
as he then thought. We must always keep in mind that the 
oldest inscriptions in which the Brahmi is found used only 
belong to the middle of the third century p.c. And though 

' Tt is, unfortunately, unknown to me ot what time Brahmi was first 
thought of as being born from and sitting in the lotus. The epithets euch as 
abjaja, podmayon, etc., and the myth iteelf do not seem to belong to the 
earliest parte of the epics, Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology. p. 191. However, 
in the Brabmanas the Creator (Frajapati) is seated on a lotus-leaf; and 
this idea does not seem to be foreign even to the aborigines of India (cf. 
JRAS., 1026, p. 129). 

2 Tt must be remembered that the name brahmi (lipi) is, as for as we 
know, a rather late one. The oldest works which are acquainted with it 
seem to me to be the Lalita J'iafara and the Maharasiu, which may well 
belong to one of the first centuries of our era (cf. Winternitz, Geach. d. ind. 
fateratur, i, 103, 199 8q.). Eut it may be remembered that the cnumeri- 
tions of different alphabets alao contain that of the Hines, and may be 
considerably much younge: The Jain works which i geecition the brdAmi 
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we must admit that at an earlier time this alphabet was 
apparently written Bovorpogydev—and still earlier from right 
to left—it is searcely needed to suppose that this development 
would have occupied a period of more than half a millennium. 
Nor has Buehler, ingenious though his conclusions are, ever 
proved that Brahmi was derived from an alphabet closely 
connected with that of the MeSa inscriptions. 

My hypothesis would instead, lead to the conclusions 
mainly endorsed by Taylor,’ viz. that the Brahmi alphabet 
is the outcome of the importation into India of a South Arabian 
mode of writing; but, unfortunately, such an assertion could 
only be proved by a scholar equally at home in Indian and 
Semitic palmography, and the present writer can lay no claim 
whatsoever to cither. This South Arabian alphabet would, 
m that case, have been introduced into India by means of 
commercial intercourse, and it would have made its first 
appearance at the great Western ports of yore such as 
Broach or Sopara,? But I am wholly at one with Buehler? 
in thinking that only a learned Brahmin (or Brahmins) could 
have modelled that Semitic alphabet into the pliant and 
admirable means of expressing Indian languages that is the 
Brahmi already at its very first appearance. And personally 
I should venture to think that the Brahmin who originally 
performed this great wing was Called Pauskerasddi or Puskara- 
sddi, and was a grammarian and law-giver of Deccanese 
origin. His date I should venture to place somewhere in 
‘the fifth century, or perhaps about 400 3,c. 

[ am well aware that this is perhaps only a web of idle 
speculations. But of this at least I feel certain that the 
theories of Buehler concerning the origin and date of Brahmi, 
‘which seem to have become the generally accepted ones, are 
somewhat in need of revision. 

‘Ch W. Max Miller, Orient, Lit. Zeit, 1012, col. 541 sqq., who also 
pleads for @South Arabian origin of the Indian alphabets, but whose 
opinions are otherwise rather confuse. 


* On this place, cf. JRAS., 1927, p. 111 sqq. 
*Le,p18 ™ 








Brother Jordan of Séverac 
By A. CG. MOULE 

fh late Monsieur Henri Cordier’s parting gift to students 
of the East was his edition of the Mirahilia of the 
Dominican Brother Jordan of Sévérac. This was nothing 
less than a complete facsimile of the unique manuscript of 
the Mirabilia which is now in the British Museum, The 
facsimile is accompanied with an Introduction, a French 
translation and notes, and a transcript of the Latin text. 
The transcript is little more than a copy of that of 1839," and 
students will be wise to read the Latin text from the facsimile. 
But it is not my purpose here to review or criticize the book, 
Cordier, like Yule before him, thought it worth while to print 
in addition to the Mirahilie such other fragments of Jordan's 
writing as survive. Yule published versions of two letters 
by Jordan in Cathay and the Way Thither, 1866, and Cordier 
prints the Latin text of these same letters (one of them twice 
over) in his Notes Préliminaires and adds to them two texts 
of another letter which is attributed first to Bartholomew, 
Custos of Tauris, and secondly to Francis of Pisa. All these 
texts are taken at second-hand from the Biblioteca Bio- 
tibliografica della Terra Santa by G. Golubovich, O.8.F. 
These four letters, which may in fact be reduced to two and 
” Les Merveilles de Asie par le Pive Jourdain Catalani de Sévérac par 
Henri Cordier, Paria, Geuthner, 1925, Mirohilia Descripia, by Henry 

Yule, Hakluyt Society, 1863. The MS. is now marked Add. 10513. 

* Recueil de Voyages ef de Mémoires, tome iv, 1839, the text transcribed 
and edited by Baron Coquebert de Monthret. The following are a few 
examples of the Baron's errors which reappear in the new edition: p. 110, 
forex quibus read est quod ; p. 111, for dietas fere V [sic] read dietas fere. |. ; 
for manutegnii read moanutergii (both Yule and Cordier translate “ on 
their sleeve" ("sur leura manches") for “instead of a towel“); for 
occidentales read omnes; p. 112, for ullatenua read nullatenus ; for sufficiet 
citciter read gufficeret comuniter; p. 113, for hoa read litera, for spittaci 
et read paitaci id est; p. 116, for eximi# read extra mire, for aliter read 
animal; p. 110, for ales——alitis read animal——animalis; p. 122, for Mari 


f read mari nostro, eto. Nevertheless the debt we owe to M. Cordier 
for his book remains very great. 
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part of a third, are concerned with the martyrdom of four 
Franciscan Brothers at Tana near Bombay in April, 1521. 
This martyrdom seems to have roused extraordinary interest 
at the time. It is described at length by Odoric, who passed 
Tana shortly afterwards and carried some of the bones of 
the Martyrs to Ch‘ian-chou in China for burial. There is 
4 long account (attributed to Odoric) in the unpublished 
Chronicle from which the letters of John of Monte Corvino 
are taken; a short and seemingly independent account is 
to be found im the Chronicle of Paulinus of Venice. The 
earliest account to reach the West was that given by 
Bartholomew, who enclosed a copy of Jordan's firat letter 
and reported the story as told him by Jordan's messenger, 
a young Genoese merchant. Finally the longest account of 
all is in an appendix to the Chronica Generalium Ministrorum 
Ordinte Fratrum Minorum, and of this account nearly half 
consists of extracts from letters of “ Brother Jordan the 
Preacher”. These extracts reached the compiler of the 


* The references for Jordan's writings other than the Mirabilia are 
as follows: The" First Letter " is in these MSS., British Museum, Nero A 9, 
fol. 00; Furia, Bib. Nat.. Latin 5008, fol. 182¢°. ve": Amisi, Comunale 
MB. 341, fol. 134v"; and (in part) MS. 329, fol. 186r*, ¥°, It was printed 
from the Paria MS. (not quite correctly) by Quétif, Seriptores Ordinis 
Predicatorum, i, pp. 540, 550, and from the London and Assisi MSS. (again 
with small inaccuracies) by G. Golubovich, Aihlioteca Rio-bidiografica 
della Terra Santa, ii, pp. 69, 70, 113; and translated by Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither, 2nd od., iii, pp, 73-8, and by F. Balme, in Amnée 
Homineaine, 1886, pp. 24, 25. The “ Second Letter” is included among 
the extracts from Jordan's letters printed below from the Caronica 
Generalimm, where they are scattered over fol. 182r°-187r° of the Aassisi 
MS, 320. It wwe first printed aa o separate letter by Wadding in Annales 
Minorwm (2nd ed, tom. vi, pp. 359-61) and translated by Yule and 
Balme as above. The tranalation which accompanies the transcript below 
is slightly expanded from the intervening extracta and other sources in 
order to make the extracts from Jordan coherent. The whole text of 
the Cronica Generalinm carefully edited by the College of 5. Bonaventura 
appeared in Analecta Franciscana, jii, 1807, where the Martyrdom, of 
which there appear to be five manuscripts, occupies pp. 597 to 613. The 
fact that this text was not used by Cordier either in 1014 or in 1925 justifies 
the printing of the fragmenta of Jordan here ugarihggeanrt nent ooo, 
Cf, alo “Cathay ond the Way thither” in The New China Review, iii, 
1921, pp. 216-28, 
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Chronicles in a letter from Francis of Pisa, as will be seen 
below, but there seems to be no reason to doubt that they are 
genuine extracts from letters written by Jordan from India, 
and they are transcribed here from photographs of the Assisi 
MS. 329 which I owe to the kindness of the Franciscan 
Fathers M. Bih] of Quaracchi and E. Tannitto of Assisi. 


Text 

ex epistolis fratris iordani de ordine predicaterum socii 
Sanctorum. 
T® ergo per dies vill. morantes persuaserunt predicti 

christiani quod aliquis ex nobis quinque iret in parroth 
cimitatem vbi plurimi nomine christiani erant set non 
baptizati. ut sic in fide christi instruerentur et post 
baptizarentur. Concilio igitur omnium ego frater iordanus de 
ordine predicatorum eum persicam linguam plenius scirem 
predictum iter ad tales homines baptisandos issu psi. 
aecipiens etiam mecum duos seculares christianos in socios 
quorum vnus in persicam et in indianam linguam optime 
expertus se mihi pro interprete optulit ascendentes ergo 
nauiculam paruam deuenimus ad ciuitatem quandam nomine 
superam. vbi. hedificata condam erat ecclesia pulcra per 
beatum thomam apostolum set destructa a paganis alia fuit 
ibi per christianos erecta, Ibi ergo ego dictus predicatorum 
frater pauperculus usque ad .xx4, baptisaui et corum con- 
fessionem audiui et sacram conmunionem eis dedi. Post 
dies vero .xvi. proficisci cupiens ad optatam paroth ciuitatem 
nawigium procuraui Set ecce subito mirantibus cunctis in 
serenitate optima lignum ipsum ascendens iuxta litus 
antequam iter assumerem profundatum est illud lignum nichil 
tamen passi mali, Stupens ergo de tanto prodigio et ignorans 
quid angelus sathane circa minores quos in tana dimiseram 
ageret suspicatus nichilominus ad scribendum eis per nuncium 
specialem me posui, Et contra morem ignorans quid dicerem 
scribere cepi. Reuerendis patribus fratribus thome de 
tolentino iacob de padua petro de senis ct demetrio preconibus 
gloriosis et cetera. Et per illos duos socios christianos eis 
misi. Kt erectia in celum Iuminibus in prefata ecclesia orabam 
suspiriosius ut sociorum meorum fratrum actus dirigeret | 
dominus ihesus christus. Erat autem feria .vi"™, ante ramos 
palmarum. et die precedenti facta fuerunt que dicturus sum 
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de morte fratrum sanctorum que penitus ignorabam. nocte 
vero sequenti subito a christianis excitatus suaserunt me 
fugere asserentes meos socios sanctos captos esse. at ego 
in bono ihesu confisus prompte respondi. Absit ut fugiam et 
meos socios sic vinctos relinquam. Ibo ergo concitus tanam 
festinanter, et coram mellico promptus astabo. Et quia 
linguam persicam plus ceteris sum expertus ad interrogata 
responsa dabo, Assumens igitur iter versus tanam. veni 
ad quandam casale vbi reperiens socios christianos quos cum 
literis miseram mirari cepi cur tanam non juissent Set cum 
uultus eorum et aliorum plurium turbatum aspicerem petere 
cepi quenam noua haberent. At illis formidantibus mihi 
narrare rumente me clamore magno super eos affuit qui 
diceret socios meos sanctos esse interemptos. Talis autem 
fuit modus et processus ipsorum passionis 

ex epistola fratris iordani predicatoris. 

Tune cadinus respondit, sacerdotes tui. scilicet christian 
fratres predicti venerunt et ad me tuam causam deducis ?! | 
At illa. linguam nostram non bene noueru[njt et ideo inter 
me et VITum meum judicare nescirent. Verbum autem 
recipiens sarracenus quidam de alexandria nomine osep dixit 
quod fratres franci id est latini essent reuera homines maxime 
et}? docti ‘in scripturis et ideo bonum esset cum eis de fide 
disputare, Et exiens ad mellicum hoc est ad potestatem 
pretorem wel presidem ciuitatis accessit' et persuasit de 
fratribus predictis, Quod mellicus audiens eos ad se accersiri 
fecit. Kt interrogans vnde essent et quo irent, responderunt 
sancti ad omnia per ordinem ut decebat quod acilicet latini 
erant christiani et quod propter christum peregrinantes tale 
iter assumpserant, Post uerba autem huius [modi] a mellico 
benigne dimissi cum gaudio ad domum sunt reversi, Quod 
cernens dictus osep alexandrinus et totus in corde gladiatus 
ait mellieo quod illi fratres et eorum similes latini nominis 
erant sarracenorum mimici, Ac mellicus dissimulans usque 
in ¢rastinum iterum pro eis misit Et diligenter investigans 
de fide & statu francorum et gratam in omnibus habens 
responsionem eorum iterum eos illesos ire permisit. Post 
dies autem aliquos canis ille famelicus alexandrinus 
ad fratres uenit. et quod eos mellicus wuocaret dixit. 
Responderunt sancti. Quid petit a nobis mellicus Pauperes 
christi peregrini sumus et in hac vita nichil possidemus. At 


! Or read maximo [scientis] et 
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cams ille ait. Sequimini me nichil timentes et bibliam 
uobiscum ferte. Tunc sancti mellicum adierunt et post 
plurima uwerba interrogati an librum aliquem haberent ei 
bibliam optulerunt. Qui admirans libri puleritudinem petinit 
quid in ea scriptum esset, Ac ili dixerunt. quod antiquam 
et nouam legem ipsa contineret. Tunc mellicus ait, Jsti libri 
sunt apud uos aprobati. Responderunt. Sunt et ille. 
Aleoranus ergo | apud uos non est aprobatus. Dixerunt. 
Non. Et mellicus. Quare non? liber dei est et missus a deo. 
Et cepit plura dicere ? [sic] de fetidissima sua fide subdens 
m fine. Fides nostra et vestra bona est. Responderunt 
sancti. Nostra bona est. At ille. quasi conminatorie ait. 
Quid dicitis. At illi verum dicimus. Post verha plurima 
dixerunt sancti. Dimitte nos domine. pauperes christiani 
sumus. et in hac uita nichil possidemus, et alibi ire dis- 
posuimus. At mellicus, Vadatis inquid in pace. sed bibliam 
pro soldano dimittatis, Kt sancti. Nequaquam hoe facere 
possumus quia sine hoc libro esse non valemus. Cumque 
bibliam retinere uellet ad preces cuiusdam paganit non 
sarraceni bibliam reddidit. et ipsos a se licentiauit. Semel 
eciam ad sugestionem dicti osep alexandrini vocati a cadi 
rancti fratres eeperunt de fide nostra sarraceni cum sanctis 
fratribus disputare. Sarraceni autem dicebant christum non 
deum set solum verum hominem esse. frater vero thomas 
opositum fortiter asseruit et probauit seilicct quod ymo erat 
non tantum homo, purus set verus homo deus. Et hoc 
exemplis et rationibus varijs declarauit. Cum eciam de 
benedicta trinitate essent plura verba. et sancti deum esse 
trinum et vnum assererent continuerunt nequam aures suas 
dicentes se blasfemiam pessimam audiuisse <m). cumque 
sancti plurima adducerent exempla trinitatem et christi 
filiacionem probancia sic quod sarraceni amplius resistere 
nescirent remanebant illi infideles nichilominus indurati. 
frater iordanus predicator. 
Adeo enim illi solares ardores cunctis mirantibus et stupentibus 
mox dinina vireute super eos fuerunt mitigati ut im nullo 
possent penitus ab eis fratres inuictissimi molestari. Jtaque 
4 uinculis absoluti et predictis mellico et cadino presentari 
[ste] et similiter de fide interrogati & promissis & minis 
in nullo moti, canes illi jusserunt statim in maydano id est 
in plates publica ciuitatis cOpiosum ignem parari. 
frater iordanus predicator. 

JRAS. APHIT, 1928. a4 
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Omnis etiam populus clamauit et dixit. Non intret antiquior 
set lumior, enim orientalium est senioribus maxime 
propter barbe albedinem reuerentiam exhibere Iussum est 
igitur fratrem iacobum primitus in ignem iactari. 


frater iordanus predicator. 


Qui primo signo crucis se muniens in medio flammarum quasi 
in quodam recenti rosario existens stabat illeaus De quo pre 
multitudine fammarum nichil aparebat de ipso nisi interdum 
propter flantem uentum flammas aliquando deprimentem vox 
tamen eius aliquando audiebatur beatam uirginem In suum 
auxilium continue inuocantem Stetit autem dictus seruus 
christi per maximum spacium in flammis predictis usque 
ad totalem ignis extinctionem. Quo consumpto exiuit dei 
atleta illesus non solum in corpore set nec in pilo 
vestimentorum adustus.? 
frater iordanus precicator 
set ibidem in flammis perseuerans per magnum spacium illesus 
aspicitur. nisi quod atisionibus ex iactura aliquantulum in 
tibijs grafinatur. Conuenerunt autem ad dictum spectaculum 
pagani plurimi adoratores ignis et sarraceni quam plures & 
pauei christiani. Itaque clamor omnium atollitur quod boni 
sunt viri isti. Et sic sanctus de igne illesus educitur. Et 
iterum de fide cum socijs temptatus et constantissimus 
inuentus iussus est decollari solus. 
Qualiter cadinus sanctorum mortem cum melico tractauit ex 
literis fratris iordani predicatoris. : 

“um autem nox superuenisset accessit cadinus minister 

dyaboli et supradictus osep ad mellicum dicentes. quod 

quia signum crucis cunctis uidentibus fecerant sancti fratres 
omnino deberent occidi et decollari alias ipsorum machometi 
fides pro nichilo poterat reputari. At mellicus abhorrens 
facinus dixit. quod nichil mali fecerant sancti fratres 
sarracenis, et quod sufficere debebant mala iam illata 
innocentibus peregrinis. Tune cadi iratus dixit quod si sic 
dimitterentur illest plurimi sarracenorum et pagani propter 
eorum predicationem et dicta miracula efficerentur christiani 
et sic fides machometi detrimentum pateretur addens quod 
si eos occidi faceret plus mereretur quam si mecam id est 
machometi sepulcrum visitaret. Cumque nec sic ille assensum 
preberet. set manus in seruos dei mittere plarimum formidaret 
ait iniqus cadinus, Ne formides eos occidere redditurus ego 





L Aductus changed later to aduatus. 
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in die iudicij de hoc rationem. set et sanguis eorum sit 

super me et super filios meos Tune uictus mellicus .iiij**. 

satellitibus dyaboli precepit ut mandato cadini obedirent et 

dei seruos occiderent, 

De ipsorum pretiosa morte ex epistola fratris iordani de ordine 

predicatorum. 

Tune illi satellites dyaboli iussa imperantis implentes 

expolianerunt sanctos nudes, Qui sibi inuicem monita 

salutis dantes ortabantur se mutuo ad eterne uite coronam 

Primus igitur dyaboli minister gladium uibrans supra fratrem 

iacobum et eius verticem per transuersum impetens dei ¢ad> 

atletam vno ictu ad terram prostrauit 

frater Jordanus predicator, 

Qui cadens nichil dicens mox expirauit. 

frater iordanus de ordine predicatorum 

Secundus dyaboli minister percussit fratrem thomam super 

humerum per transuersum similiter. Et hic mox cadens et 

modicum in suo se uolutans sanguine bis uel ter sancta 

marin. sancta maria. sancta maria. clara voce personiit. 

Tercius similiter dyaboli minister fratrem demetrium 

conuersum sive laycum per wiscera percussit, supra quem 

et ceteri ministri dyaboli suos gladios aponentes eundem 

crudeliter peremerunt. Demum ad singulos redeuntes guttur 

ommium cum gladijs secauerunt. Jn ipsa autem hora mox 

ut christi martires fuerunt occiai in tantum luna resplenduit 

et claritatem tantam dedit ut omnibus esset in prodigium et 

stuporem. 

Passio fratris petri de senis ex litera fratris iordani ordinis 

predicatorum. 

(= autem frater petrus senensis domi existeret et quidnam 
factum esset sanctis suis socijs ignoraret subito uenerunt 

aparitores armati cum lanternis fere xx. et ad mellicum 

Ipsum per manus trahentes coram eo statuerunt, 

frater iordanus predicator. 

Et sic de pluribus interrozatus et veritatem constanter 

Teapondens missus est in carcere vinculari. mane autem 

facto inde educitur et de fide iterum interrogatus propositum 

eis ferme christianitatia ut poterat tam uerbis quam signis 

Intrepide pretendebat. 

frater iordanus predicator 

Nam iussus est durissime verberari. qui stans inperterritus 

inter verbera a sarracenis inducebatur ut alla. ylal. id est 
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vnus deus diceret quasi profanum putantes trinitatem ponere. 
qui hoc dicere renuens, quasi usque ad exalationem spiritus 
verberatur. videntes autem satellites dyaboli inmobilem 
dei alletam in fide christi mellico nunciauerunt. dicentes 
fratrem petrum nullo modo posse a fide auerti nec sarraceniamo 
welle aliqualiter consentire. At ile rratus mssit sanctum det 
per collum suspendi set prius grauius et diucius cedi et demum 
in tormentum perseuerantem et nullo signo a fide christi 
vaccillantem ministri dyaboli eum m arbore per collum 
suspenderunt. Jn qua biduo pendentem nec monentem set 
uelud in solida terra illesum manentem fussit impius mdex 
ipsum deponi et extra ciuitatem duci ae si[c] feliciter decollari. 
frater iordanus de ordine predicatorum 
Hoc autem factum est die sabbati circa uesperos ante ramos 
palmarum. Sequenti autem die que est dominica de ramus 
corpus eius in terra dimissum et i suo sanguine uolutatum 
penitus non est iInuentum set nec sanguimis ers wsquam 
aparuit vestigium ac si in corpore et anima iam fuisset 
De quibusdam uisionibus ex literis fratris vgolini mussis 
fratribus taurisij | 
| ke quibusdam literis fratris iordani de ordine predicatorum 
continebantur aliqua alia de sanctis martirisatis in tana 
fratribus que non sunt scripta in litera in qua eorum martirjum 
continetur quorum vnum est quod cuidam christiano in | 
tana omnes ij. martires aparuerunt et cum idem 
christianus eos interrogaret utrum viuerent uel essent mortui 
responderunt quod non erant mortui set viuebant. Tune 
iterum ille interrogauit. quid est de socio uestro fratre 
jordano. Responderunt sancti. Ecce nune peruenit tanam. 
et modo descendit de naui in portu tane. Jtem cum soldanie 
apud fratres predicatores sit vnum os maxille alicuius illorum 
fratrum sanctorum et ignoraretur cuius fratria esset tunc 
quedam bona mulier de soldania rogauit beatam uirginem 
quod sibi dignaretur ostendere cuus fratris esset illa maxilla. 
Completa autem oracione mulier a sompno arripitur et statim 
aparuit sibi quidam frater minor in habitu glorioso. et 
quedam amphora plena ossibus gloriosis sicut erat in rey 
veritate quia in supera ciuitate indie supradictus frater 
iordanus accepit omnia principalia predictorum martirum 
ossa et misit in quadam amfora quam in quadam ecclesia que 
est in supera collocauit, tune illa mulier dixit illi fratri qui 
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sibi aparuerat cuius fratris fuerat supradicta maxilla. JIle 
vero respondit, Quod fratris demetrij. Tune illa mulier 
iterum interrogautt. Quid est de corpore fratris petri de 
senis. Respondit ille. Quando deo placuerit tune ad suam 
gloriam reuelabitur eius corpus. 

frater iordanus predicator 

Corpora autem pricrum trium martirum per tres dies adeo 
intacta a feris & auibus | et penitus incorrupta ymo singulari 
modo manserunt alba et pulera. ac si fuissent omnino 
balsamata, prepter timorem tum mellici et cadini longo 
tempore steterunt corpora inhumata quousque ego frater 
jordanus suasij (= suasu) christianorum in parroch iui. et 
post baptismum rediens in tanam ossa ipsa ut melius potui 
recolligi feci ac suspiriose sepeliui. 

frater iacobus custos taurisinus. 

Retulit nobis quidam iuuenis ianuensis qui uocatur la- 
franquinus qui fuit socius fratris iordani sepenominati quod 
in tercia die a passione sanctorum martirum ipse venit in 
tanam cum fratre iordano et uidit illa corpora martirum in 
ilis solis ardoribus incorrupta et illesa, et de capitibus 
éorum maximus odor exibat. Que capita predictus iuuenis 
manibus proprijs contrectauit et presensit predictum odorem. 
Qualiter tractantes eorum mortem fuerunt puniti. 

frater iordanus predicator 

pot sinctorum sedem in crastinum socius collateralis 
| mellici qui in omnibus fuerat consentiens conscius et 
consulens. per ciuitatem equitans de equo cecidit concussus 
miserabiliter expirauit. Quod populus cernens in uindictam 
Sanctorum factum esse penitus non dubitauit. Post dies 
uero aliquos mellicus auaricia ductus de rebus sanctorum 
sollicitare cepit, et duos christianos in carcere de pairia 
diris cathenis uinculans occasionem querebat qualiter illos 
deleret. 

frater iordanus predicator. 

Erant autem stantes | sancti .iiijor. martirisati super eius 
-Hij*", angulos lecti aspectu mirabiles et nescio quid loquentes 
ef super eum ignem iacere uolentes. Quos infelix mellicus 
aspiciens ad sanctorum gloriam totus tremens clamare cepit 
ac dicere Succurrite succurrite. adiuuate me. 

Ex epistola fratris iordani predicatoris 

Mox vero in crastinum magnum conuiuium pauperibus fecit 
et pro sanctorum morte pauperes recreauit. Dedit insuper 
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edictum ut christiani ceter1 qui propter necem sanctorum 
fratrum fugerant de ciuitate aibi timentes ad libitum redirent 
et quod ut prius in ciuitate libere remanerent 

Kix literts vicarij orientalis 

Ne igitur consciencie uestre in aliquo hesitent supradictorum 
uolo uos scire quomodo ad nostram noticiam peruenerunt. 
Quidam christianus | latinus ianuensis nomine iacobinus 
mercator qui cum dictis sanctia fratribus simul in india 
perfectus est et ab eis recedens dum illi tanam iuerunt et ibi 
martirm acceperunt. iste in quadam insula morabatur. 
Qh post sanctorum necem in cena domini viii*. videlicet die 
dicti martin tanam aplicuit et ibidem a toto populo hec 
omnia fideliter est perscrutatus nec non etiam a fratre iordano 
predicatore. Qui iacobinus tandem reversus est taurisi] 
cum specialibua literis fratris iordani seriatim adiuratus a 
custode taurisiy et fratribus minorilus et predicatoribus de 
veritate dicenda fidelis homo et bone conditionis hec omnia 
per ordinem ennarrauit. 

Tenor etiam litere quam dictis fratribus ex parte fratris 
iordani portauit de verbo ad verbum talis est 

Reuerendis in christo patribus fratribus predicatoribus et 
minoribus in taurisio et dyagorgano et merega conmorantibus 
frater jordanus predicatorum ordinis omnium minimus 
seipsum pro salute et pedum oscula cum lacrimis beatorum. 
Nouerit omnium westra paternitas ueneranda mihi (— me) 
solum sine socio in yndia pauperculum et peregrinum vbi 
post passionem sociorum meorum de ordine fratrum minorum 
videlicet thome sancti et iacobi gloriosi petri de [senis et de] 
metrij martirum beatorum meis peceatis exigentibus uiuere 
sum permissus. scit ipse deus qui omnia disponit optime 
prout volt. set nichilominus per omnia benedictus Jbidemque 
post felix martiriam quod in .v'*, feria. ante ramos palmarum 
fuit im tana yndie. ab codem loco per .x. dies in contrata 
quadam que parroch dicitur nonaginta fere personas baptisaui 
et adhue baptisare non cesso quia postmodum plus quam .xx. 
baptisaui et inter tanam et superam .xxxv. baptisaui. laus 
sit christo omnium creator; | 8i haberem socium remanere[m] 
per aliquid tempus Nune vero preparabo ecclesiam fratribus 
uenturis et dimitam meam ef martirium raubam et libros 
vniviersos, veniam autem omnino tum propter fidei negocia 
alia satis ardua et cetera. 

Ego etiam audi et legi quandam literam magnam quorundam 
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latinorum que facta fuit in yndia vbi erant supradicta et 
alia plurima ad dictum martirium pertinentia in qua specialiter 
erat istud uerbum. quod si uellemus seriose totum martirium 
sanctorum fratrum recitare non sufficeret ynus annus, Qui 
latini tuerant in yndiam cum sanctis fratribus supradictis 
Eixclamacio lacrimosa fratris iordani predicatoris quia cum 
sanctis non fuit passus in qua suas recitat corporales 
afflictiones. 
Ke autem post martirum gloriosorum coronas tanam ut 
lam. dixi ueniens etiam sanctorum corpora ut iam dixi 
sepeliens maneo solus in ciuitate prefata et cireumadiacenti 
prouincia per annos duos cum dimidio ingrediens et egrediens 
indignus habitus corona meorum felicium sociorum. Ve 
micht patres mei ue michi orphano et peregrino in loco orroris 
et uaste solitudinis sic imfeliciter constituto. ve hore illi 
pessime hore odibili. qua me a sanctis socijs pro aliorum 
salute. heu me ignorans ipsorum futuras coronas sic me 
infeliciter separaui. © vtinam placuisset deo altissimo quod 
terra illa tune deglutisset me viuum, et non sic me post meos 
socios sanctos in tot malis et aduersis infelicem et miserum 
preseruasset. (Quis ennarrare ualeat cuncta que postmodum 
passus sum aduersa. Nam captus sum a piratis incarceratus 
a sarracenis acusatus maledictus vituperatus et welud ribaldus 
quidam in camisia sola vili tempore longo totaliter sine 
habitu mei sancti | ordinis usque hodie derelictus. O 
qualem famem sitim fmgus calores ardores maledictiones 
corporis infirmitates paupertates persequtiones falsorum 
christianorum detractiones aeris intemperies et Infinitas alias 
SUM passus post sanctorum coronas infelices passiones heu me 
quis dabit oculis meis lacrimarum imbrem uberrimum ut 
plangam me ipsum infelicem et desolatum in tristicia et 
mesticia cordis mei. Set quid? Et hijs majiora usque ad 
mortem paratus sum duleius ferre propter duleem ihesum. 
ut tandem in fine et termino cum felicibus socijs felicem me 
faciat socium preiocundum. Et dictis infinitis perpessis. 
etiam propter paupertatem extremam diuersas pacior con- 
tinue in corpore passiones. nam modo in capite modo in 
pectore modo in uentre et membris singulis cruciatus solus 
relictus sum omni humano consilio destitutus. Scisma etiam 
plurimum propter me est in populo adeo odiosum. Nam vnus 
dicit bonus est alter vero non set malus et populi seductor. 
Vitra tamen centum triginta utriusque sexus feliciter babtisaui. 
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fieretque fructus gloriosus si fratres sancti uenirent qui se ac 
omnem pascientiam et felix martirium prepararent. 
frater iordanus inuitat fratres ad veniendum ostendens 
magnum fractum. Imgitur fratres karissimi ad uos faciem 
uerto et quod infelicem peregrinum consolari uelitis de 
sanctis fratribus socijs lacrimis perfusus ignoro [sic]. Veniant 
igitur fratres sancti ueniant in pacientia fundati. ut sic 
baptisatorum fructus a malo ualeat preseruari et suo tempore 
in dominico orreo excussa palea feliciter reponi, pro christi 
peregrino omnes orate, et ut yndi et nigri neophiti per uos 
ualeant in anima dealbari et coram bono ihesu | pie astare. 
Finem igitur uerbis suspiriose impono. set et omnium 
oracionibus ex intimis me totum reconmendo. Data in tana 
indie ciuitate vbi sancti mei socij martirisati sunt. Anno 
domini .m.cce.xxiii. mense ianuarij in festo sanctorum 
martirum fabiani et sebastian, . 
De via ethiopie breuiter seribo quod apta est si quia 
superuellet illuc ad predicandum ire, Cum paucis autem 
expensis posset de loco vbi nunc sum illuc transire. Et 
secundum audita via esset gloriosa pro fidei dilacacione. 
Notifico uobis quod nomen nostrum latinorum maius est 
apud yndos quam apud nos ipsos latinos sed et latinorum 
continue expectant aduentum siue passagium quia ferunt in 
ipsorum libris penitus esse scriptum nec non et suo more 
tota die rogant deum quod latinorum acceleret optatum 
diuimum. © si due galee per dominum papam in hoc mari 
constituerentur quale easet lucrum et soldano de alexandria 
quale dampnum et detrimentum, O quis hoe patri et pape 
sanctissimo nunciabit. Peregrinus ego penitus nequeo sed 
uobis patribus sanctis totum conmitto. Valete igitur patres 
sancti et peregrini in oracionibus mementote 
ex literis custodis taurisij missis vieario in partibus orientis. 
IN een quod litera explicans passionem illorum fratrum 
nostrorum qui fuerunt martirisati in india quam 
nobis miserunt fratres de taurisio non fut scripta. manu 
fratris iordani ordinis predicatorum sed ut scripsit frater 
vgolinus de soldania fratribus existentibus taurisij fuit seripta 
et recollecta per manus fratris francise; pisani ordinis fratrum 
wedicatorum existentis soldanie ex multis literis quas habuit 
a fratre iordano eiusdem ordinis qui fuit socius sanctorum 
epistola fratris | francisci de pisis predicatoris missa duabus 
dominabus cum reliquijs martirum predictorum. 
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mediam enim maxillam ynius martirum diebus hijs a nostri 
ordinis fratre iordano martirum socio et michi plurimum dulci 
et caro de yndia cum lugribus literis suscepi. Ex quibus 
seriem martirij et duos sacros dentes mox uobis mittere 
curaui. . . . et dicti mei de yndia socij fratris iordani nec 
non et mei peccatoris francisci hec nunc uobis scribens 
deuotius in precibus mementote. 


TRANSLATION 


“The Passion of the holy Brothers Minor, Thomas of 
Tolentino, James of Padua, Peter of Siena, Demetrius. 

“Compiled from the letters of Brothers Jordan and Francis. 
Preachers, Odoric, Peter, James, Hugolin, Minors; after- 
wards the Vicar of the East." 


Since, as that great Raphael said to Tobit, It is good to 
keep close the secret of a king, but it is honourable to reveal 
the works of God ; and again, Now therefore give God thanks, 
and tell out all his wonderful works: hence it is that I, 
brother Peter of Turris, Vicar of the East, lest I may be 
blamed for neglect, have been careful, as I could, to write 
truthfully to your charity and most pious devotion the 
wonders of God and to tell his mighty works. For in these 
last days the grace of God our Saviour Jesus Christ has 
appeared among his servants and, according to the prophecy 
of Zechariah, a chariot is gone out with four mighty red 
horses that they may run through the whole earth, as there 
are four winds, which go out that they may stand before the 
ruler of the whole earth. These are four Brothers of the 
Order of Minors, namely Thomas of Tolentino, already sixty 
years old, Brother James of Padua, both priests, Brother 
Peter of Siena, Brother Demetrius of Tafelicium (? Tiflis), 
a Georgian skilled in languages, men of great austerity and 
most perfect holiness, who now lately have received 
martyrdom in the year of the Lord m.ccc.xxi., on the fifth- 
diy before the Branches (i.e. Thursday before Palm Sunday), 
in India in a town which is called Tana. For when the said 
four Brothers with Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers, 
burning with the desire for martyrdom and on their way 
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from Tauris to Cathay to preach the true Christian faith 
and saving penitence to idolaters, Saracens, and other 
infidels, when they were in Ormes they made a bargain with 
a ship that they should go to Polumbum (Quilon); but they 
were carried by it against their will from Suir to Tana, which 
is perhaps a three months road beyond Tauris; for they 
wished to go to the Church of the Blessed Apostle Thomas. 
In which Tana are fifteen houses of Christians, but Nestorians 
who are schismatics and heretics: and with one of them 


they lodged. 


“ From the letter of Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers, 
companion of the saints. 

“So while they stayed there for eight days the aforesaid 
Christians persuaded them that someone of us five should go 
to the erty of Parroth (Bharuch), where many were Christians 
in name but not baptized, that so they might be taught in 
the faith of Christ and afterwards baptized. By the advice 
therefore of all [ brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers 
undertook the said journey for the baptism of these men 
because I knew the Persian tongue more fully, taking also 
two lay Christians with me as companions, one of whom 
offered himself to me as interpreter being very well slalled 
in the Persian and Indian tongues. So going on board a small 
boat we came to a certain city named Supera (Supara, north 
of Bombay), where a beautiful Church had once been built 
by the Blessed Thomas the Apostle. But when it was 
destroyed by the pagans, another was set up there by the 
Christians. There then I, the said poor little brother of the 
Preachers, baptized as many as twenty and heard their 
confession and gave them holy Communion. But after 
sixteen days, wishing to set out for the desired city of Paroth, 
I procured a ship. But behold! suddenly, to to the wonder 
of all, in a perfect calm, while I was goimg on board the ship 
neat the shore before beginning my journey, that ship was 
sunk! I however suffered no harm, Astonished at such 
a portent and not knowing what the angel of Satan was doing 
about. the Minors whom I had left at Tana, I felt suspicious 
none the less and set myself to write to them by special 
messenger. And, contrary to my custom, I began to write 
without knowing what to say: To the Reverend Fathers 
Brothers Thomas of Tolentino, James of Padua, Peter of 
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Siena, and Demetrius, the glorious Heralds, and so forth. 
And I sent to them by those two Christian companions. 
And raising my eyes to heaven I prayed in the aforesaid 
Church with many sighs.that the Lord Jesus Christ would 
guide the actions of my Brothers. It was moreover the sixth- 
day before the Palm Branches (10th Apmil, 1521), and on 
the day before had been done the things which I am about to 
tell concerning the death of the holy Brothers, of which Iwas 
completely ignorant. But the next night I was suddenly 
awakened by the Christians who advised me to fly, declarmg 
that my holy companions had been seized. But trusting in 
the good Jesus I promptly answered, Perish the thought that 
I should fly and leave my companions bound like this, I will 
go then immediately at full speed to Tana, and will present 
myself at once before the Mellic (melit, governor), and 
because I am more expert in the Persian tongue than the 
others I will answer his questions. Taking then my way to 
Tana I came to a certain hamlet, where I found the Christian 
companions whom I had sent with the letter and began to 
wonder why they had not gone to Tana, But when I looked 
at their troubled faces and those of many others I began to 
ask what news they might have, But when they were afraid 
to tell me and I roared at them with great clamour someone 
came up to say that my holy companions were killed. The 
manner however and order of their suffering was like this :—“ 


The Vicar of the East, Brother Peter. 

When the said four Minors were staying hidden for fear of 
the Saracens in the house of a schismatic in the said city of 
Tana, it happened that a great quarrel arose between the 
master of the house and his wife, and when the man had 
beaten his wife she went to the Cadi, who is like a Bishop 
among the Saracens and acts as judge, to complain. And when 
the Cadi asked whether she could prove what she was saying 
she answered that she had four Frankish Raban, that is 
Latin monks, in her house who had seen when it was done. 


“ From a letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

‘Then the Cadi (eadinus) answered, [When] your priests, 
that is the Christian Brothers aforesaid, are come then (et) 
you explain your case tome, But she, They do not know our 
language well, and so would not be able to judge between 
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me and my husband. <A certain Saracen however from 
Alexandria, named Osep (Joseph), catching her remark, 
said that the Frankish, that is Latin, Brothers were in truth 
men most learned in the Scriptures and so it would be good 
to dispute with them about the Faith. And going out he 
went to the Mellic, that is the Podesta, Praetor, or Governor 
of the city, and persuaded him about the said Brothers. 
And when the Mellic heard it he caused them to be brought 
before him. And when he asked whence they were and 
whither they were going, the saints answered all appropriately 
in order, namely that they were Christian Latins and that 
they had undertaken such a journey aa pilgrims for Christ. 
After talk of this kind, moreover, they were kindly dismissed 
by the Mellic and returned to the house with joy, And the 
said Osep of Alexandria seeing this and being all wounded in 
heart says to the Mellic that those Brothera and their like of 
the Latin name were enemies of the Saracens. And the Mellic 
putting it off till the next day sent for them again, and, 
inquiring carefully about the faith and state of the Franks 
and counting their answer quite acceptable, he let them go 
again unhurt, But after some days that starved dog of 
Alexandria came to the Brothers and said that the Mellic was 
calling them. The saints answered, What does the Mellic 
seek from us? We are poor pilerims of Christ, and in this 
life we poasess nothing. But that dog says, Follow me without 
fear and bring the Bible with you. Then the saints came to 
the Mellic, and when after very much talk they were asked 
if they had any book they offered him the Bible, And while 
he admired the beauty of the book he asked what might be 
written in it. And they said that it contained the Old and 
New Law. Then the Mellic says, Are these books approved 
among you? They answered, They are. And he, Then the 
Alcoran is not approved among you. They said, No. And 
the Mellic, Why not ?- It is the book of God and sent from 
God. And he began to say many things about their most 
stinking faith, adding at the end, Our faith is good and 
yours. The saints replied, Ours is good. But he says in 
a threatening manner, What do you | iy? But they, We 
say the truth. After very many words the saints said, Send 
us away, Sir. We are poor Christians, and in this life we 
possess nothing, and we have arranged to go elsewhere. But. 
the Mellic, Go, said he, in peace, but leave the Bible for the 
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Sultan, And the saints, By no means can we do this, for 
without this book we are not able to exist, And though he 
wished to keep the Bible, at the prayer of a certain pagan, 
not a Saracen, he gave back the Bible and let them leave his 
presence. Once also when the holy Brothers had been 
summoned to the Cadi at the suggestion of the said Osep 
of Alexandria the Saracens began to dispute with the holy 
Brothers about onr faith. The Saracens moreover were saying 
that Christ was not God but true man only. But Brother 
Thomas stoutly asserted and proved the opposite, namely 
that he was indeed not pure man only but true Man-and-God. 
And this he set out with various instances and reasons. When 
there was much talk also about the blessed Trinity and the 
saints declared that God was threefold and one, they miserably 
stopped their eara saying that they had heard the worst 
blasphemy. And when the saints brought forward very many 
instances to prove the Trinity and the Sonship of Christ so 
that the Saracens could resist no more, those infidels remained 
hardened none the leas,” 


And the Cadi with the people cried out and said to Brother 
Thomas as the elder, And you, what do you say of Mahomet, 
what do you say? And Brother Thomas said, As you are 
determined that I shall say, T say that Mahomet is the son 
of perdition and is in hell with the devil, and all who hold 
his false and profane law are damned. Then all the Saracens 
together with the Cadi cried, Let him die because he has 
spoken evil of the Prophet, And immediately they stripped 
the Brothers and anointing their naked bodies put them in the 
blazing sun that they might die with greater pain. And so 
er stayed from terce to noon praising God, sound and 
cheerful. 


“ Brother Jordan the Preacher. 


“ For to the wonder and astonishment of all that heat of the 
sun was soon so tempered above them by the divine power 
that the most victorious Brothers could not be hurt by it 
atall, And so after they had been set free from the chains 
and set before the aforesaid Mellie and Cadi and questioned 
in like fashion about the faith and were in nothing moved by 
promises and threats, those dogs immediately caused a huge 
fire to be made ready in the Maydan, that is in the public 
aquare, of the city.” 
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When the fire was lighted and the people gathered together 
in the city square, Brother Thomas wished to leap into the 
fire first, But they refused saying, Since you are old you may 
chance to have some charm so that the fire may not burn you. 


“ Brother Jordan the Preacher. 


* All the people also cried and said, Let not the elder go in, 
but the younger, For it is the custom of Orientals to show 
respect to elders especially on account of the whiteness of the 
beard. So it was ordered that Brother James should first be 
thrown into the fire.” 


And tmmeciately four Saracens threw Brother James of 
Padua into the fire. 


* Brother Jordan the Preacher. 


“And he defending himself first with the sign of the Cross 
stayed as if he were in some fresh garden of roses, unhurt in 
the midst of the flames. Whereupon for the multitude of 
the flames nothing of him was seen except at intervals because 
of the wind which was blowing depressing the flames some- 
times, yet his voice was sometimes heard continually calling 
the blessed Virgin to his help. The said servant of Christ 
stayed moreover for a very great while in the aforesaid flames, 
until the complete extinction of the fire. And when it was 
burnt up God's athlete came out not only unhurt in body but 
not even scorched in the pile of his clothes.” 


And the malignant Cadi cried out and said, He is not holy, 
but he is not burnt up because the coat which he has on his 
back is made of wool from the land of Abraham. Let him be 
stripped naked and so be put into the fire, And when they 
had lighted a greater fire, they sent Brother James into it 
naked and covered with oil, And Brother Thomas and 
Brother Demetrius were praying fervently outside. 

‘ Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

“ But he is seen staying there in the flames a great while 
unhurt, except that he is slightly scratched on the shins by 
the faggots from being thrown. There came together to the 
said sight multitudes of pagans, worshippers of fire, and 
Saracens very many, and a few Christians, And so a shout 


8 raised from all that these are ¢ men. And thus the saint 
is led unhurt from the fire, and having been tried again with 
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his companions concerning the faith and found perfectly 
firm, he was ordered to be beheaded alone,” 


And lo Mellic, that is the Podesta of the land, called the 
Brothers to him and said, when Brother James had been 
clothed agai; Go, Brothers, with the grace of God, for we 
know that you are holy men and your faith is perfect. Leave 
this land, because the Cadi wishea by all means to kill you. 

. And when it was the hour of Compline lo Melich caused 
these Brothers to be carried acroas a branch of the sea, where 
there was a suburb. And that Christian with whom they had 
first lodged in Tana accompanied them, and they were lodged 
together m the house of an idolater. 


* How the Cadi treated for the death of the Saints with the 
Mellic. From the letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher. 
‘When however night had come down the Cadi, servant of 

the devil and the above-said Osep went to the Mellic saying 
that because the holy Brothers had made the sign of the Cross 
in the sight of all they ought by all means to be killed and 
beheaded, Otherwise their own faith of Mahomet could be 
counted for nothing. But the Mellic, shrinking from the 
crime, said that the holy Brothers had done no harm to the 
Saracens and that the evils already brought on the innocent. 
pilgrims ought to be enough. Then the Cadi was angry and 
said that if they were let go unhurt numbers of Saracens 
and pagans would be made Christians because of their 
preaching and the said miracles. and so the faith of Mahomet 
would suffer loss ; adding that if he caused them to be killed 
he would have more merit than if he visited Mecca, that is 
the tomb of Mahomet, And when neither so would he give 
consent, but feared exceedingly to lay hands on the servants 
of God, the wicked Cadi says, Fear not to kill them, as I will 
give account of thie on the judgement day, but may their 
blood too be on me and on my sons, Then ‘the Mellie, being 
overcome, ordered four satellites of the devil to obey the 
commands of the Cadi and to kill the servants of God.” 


And they when they crossed the water could not find them 
in the darkness. And meanwhile lo Mellich caused all the 
Christians who were in the land to be captured and imprisoned. 
But at the hour of matins, when Brothers James and Thomas 
were saying matins, the armed men heard them and seized 
them and led them under a tree, saving to them, The Cadi 
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and Mellic have ordered us to kill you, which we do unwillingly 
because if we do not we shall be killed with our children. And 
the holy Brothers said, We too are ready for the love of Jesus 
Christ to bear all torture and death. And when that Christian 
wished to set them free, he could not. 


“Concerning their precious death. From the letter of Brother 

Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

“Then those satellites of the devil, carrying out the orders 
of the ruler, stripped the saints naked, And they mutually 
encouraged one another to the crown of eternal life giving 
one another saving advice in turn. So the first servant of 
the devil, brandishing a sword over Brother James and 
striking his head crosswise, laid the athlete of God with one 
blow on the earth... . 

* Brother Jordan the Preacher, 

“And he falling soon died without a word.” 

But Brother Thomas seeing this immediately knelt down 
and gave himself wholly to prayer. 

* Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

** The second servant of the devil struck Brother Thomas in 
the same way over the shoulder crosswise. And he soon 
falling and rolling himself a little in his own blood cried 
with a loud voice Sancta Maria, Sancta Maria, Sancta Maria. 
two or three times, In the same way the third servant of 
the devil struck Brother Demetrius, a lay convert, in the 
bowels ; and the other servants of the devil too put him cruelly 
to death with their swords. Coming back at last to each one 
singly they cut the throats of all with their swords. More- 
over in that very hour as soon as the martyrs of Christ were 
killed the moon shone so brightly and gave so great light 
that all took it for a portent and marvel.” 

But when it was morning the Cadi ordered the things of 
those holy Brothers to be taken, And then they found 
there Brother Peter of Siena who had been left there to take 
care of the things. 


‘The Passion of Brother Peter of Siena. From a letter of 
Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 
“When however Brother Peter of Siena was in the house 
- and did not know what had been done to his holy companions 
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about twenty armed apparitors suddenly came with lanterns 
and dragging him to the Mellic by the hands set him 
before him. 


"© Brother Jordan the Preacher. 


* And so having been questioned about many things and 
answering with constancy of truth, he was sent to be fettered 
m prison. But when it was morning he was brought out 
thence and being questioned again about the faith he 
set fearlessly before them the statement of unwavering 

Christianity as well as he could both by words and signs,” 


They tortured him with dreadful torments from morning 
till noon. 


“ Brother Jordan the Preacher, 


* For he was ordered to be most severely flogged, and standing 
unterrified amidst the blows he was tempted by the Saracens 
to say Alla ylal, that is God is one, they thinking as it were to 
profane the Trinity. And refusing to say this he is beaten 
almost to his last breath. Seeing however that the athlete 
of God was immovable in the faith of Christ, the satellites 
of the devil told the Mellic saying that Brother Peter could in 
no way be turned away from the faith nor would at all agree 
to the Saracen faith. And he was angry and ordered the holy 
man of (rod to be hung by the neck, but first to be beaten 
harder and longer. And at last when he persevered in the 
torture and by no sign wavered from the faith of Christ the 
servants of the devil hung him by the neck on a tree. And 
when he hung there for two days not dying but remaining 
unhurt as if on solid ground, the wicked judge ordered him 
to be taken down and to be led out of the city and so happily 
to be beheaded.” 

And taking him down sound and praising God and confessing 


Christ they were enraged and cut him in two and threw 
him out. 
“ Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

“Moreover this was done about Vespers on the day of the 
Sabbath before the Palm Branches (llth April). On the 
following day however which is the Lord’s day of the Branches 
(Palm Sunday, 12th April) his body which had been thrown 
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down on the ground and rolled in his own blood was not 
found at all nor was a trace of blood ever seen: as if in 
body and soul he had already been taken up to heaven.” 


“ Concerning certain Visions. From a letter of Brother Mugolin 
sent to the Brothers at Tauris. 


“In a letter of Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers 
are contained some other things about the holy Brothers 
martyred in Tana which were not written in the letter in which 
their martyrdom was contained. Of which one is that all 
the four martyrs appeared to a certain Christian in Tana, 
and when the same Christian asked them whether they were 
alive or were dead they answered that they were not dead 
but living. Then he asked again, What about your com- 
panion Brother Jordan! The saints answered, Behold he 
has now reached Tana and ia just leaving the ship in the 
harbour of Tana. Again when there was a jawbone of one 
of those holy Brothers with the Brothers Preachers at Soldania 
and it was not known which Brother's it was, then a certam 
good woman of Soldania asked the Blessed Virgin to deign 
to show her which Brother's that jawbone was. And when 
the prayer was ended the woman suddenly fell asleep and 
immediately there appeared to her a certain Brother Minor 
in glorious apparel and an urn full of glorious bones; just 
as it was in real truth, because at Supera a city of India the 
above mentioned Brother Jordan received all the principal 
bones of the aforesaid martyrs and put them in an urn which 
he placed in a Church which is in Supera. Then the woman 
said to the Brother who appeared to her, To which Brother 
did the above mentioned jawbone belong? And he answered 
that it had belonged to Brother Demetrius. Then the woman 
asked again, What about the body of Brother Peter of Siena ! 
He answered, When God pleases then his body will be revealed 
to his glory.” 


“ Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

“ Moreover the bodies of the first three martyrs remained 
indeed in a wonderful manner white and fair for three days, 
quite untouched by wild beasts and birds and altogether 
undecayed, as if they had been wholly embalmed. For fear 
both of the Mellic and Cadi the bodies stayed a long time 
unburied while I, brother Jordan, persuaded by the Christians, 
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went to Parroch; and when I came back to Tana after the 
baptism I had the bones gathered up as well as I could and 
buried them with sighs.” 


‘* Brother James Custos of Tauris. 

‘We were told by a certain young Genoese who is called 
Lafranquinus, who was a companion of Brother Jordan who 
has been often named, that on the third day from the passion 
of the holy martyrs he came to Tana with Brother Jordan 
and saw the bodies of the martyrs undecayed and unhurt 
in that blazing sun; and a very great fragrance issued from 
their heads. And the aforesaid vouth handled the heads 
with his own hands and perceived the aforesaid fragrance.” 


How those who contrived their death were punished, 
Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

“The day after the slaughter of the saints the assistant of 
the Mellic, who had been consenting, aware, and advising in 
the whole affair, fell from the horse as he was riding through 
the city and died miserably from the shock. And when the 
people saw this they had no doubt at all that it had been 
done! in vengeance for the saints. But after some days 
the Mellic moved by greed began to inquire about the goods 
of the saints, and binding two Christians with grievous chains 
in the prison of Pairia* sought for an opportunity to kill 


them.” 
When however lo Melic was sleeping that day 
“ Brother Jordan the Preacher. 


‘The four martyred saints were standing over the four 
corners of his bed wonderful in countenance and saving 
I know not what and meaning to throw fire upon him. And 
when the unhappy Mellic saw them, all trembling at the 
glory of the saints he began to shout and say, Quick, quick, 
help me!” 


And all his family ran up asking what he had, And he 
said, Those Frankish Raban whom I ordered to be killed 
have just come here wishing to kill me with their swords. 
And immediately he sent for lo Cadi and told him all thai 


' factum. But it seeme possible to read the word fratrum. 
? Oy patria. I cannot explain thia. 
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had happened to him, asking what he could do that he should 
not be‘lalled by them. And the Cadi advised him to do great 
alms for them if he wished to escape from their hands. 


‘From a@ letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

“On the next day indeed he hastened to make a great feast 
for the poor and relieved the poor for the death of the saints. 
He gave also a decree that the rest of the Christians who had 
fled from the city in fear for themselves because of the 
slaughter of the holy Brothera should return when they 
pleased and stay freely in the city as before.” 


“ From the letter of the Vicar of the East. 

‘ Lest then you should hesitate to believe any of the above- 
said things, I wish you to know how they came to our 
knowledge. A certain Latin Christian, a Genoese merchant 
named Jacobin, who set out for India together with the 
sail holy Brothers. And, leaving them while they went to 
Tana and received martyrdom there, he stayed on a 
certain island. And after the death of the saints on the 
Lords Supper (Maundy Thursday), namely on the eighth day 
of the said martyrdom, he landed at Tana and there faithfully 
made thorough inquiry of all the people about all these things 
and also of Brother Jordan the Preacher. And this Jacobin 
has at length come back to Tauris with a special letter from 
Brother Jordan. And having been put on oath to tell the 
truth by the Custos of Tauris and the Brothers Minor and 
Preachers in turn, he, a trustworthy man and of good standing, 
recounted all these things in order. 

* The tenor also of the letter which he brought to the said 
Brothers on behalf of Brother Jordan is word for word like 

“To the reverend Fathers in Christ the Brothers Preachers 
and Minor who are sojourning in Tauris and Dyagorgan and 
Merega Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers the least 
of all himself for salvation and kisses with tears 
of the feet of the blest. All your venerable Fatherhood knows 
that I [am] a poor little and pilgrim alone without 
companion in India, where after the passion of my companions 
of the Order of Brothers Minor, namely the blessed martyrs 
Thomas the holy and James the glorious, Peter [of Siena and] 
Demetrius, I was allowed, my sins demanding it, to live; 
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God himself knows, who arranges all things for the best asa he 
wills, but none the less is altogether blest. And there, after 
the happy martyrdom which took place in Tana of India 
on the fifth-day before the Palm Branches, I baptized about 
ninety persons in a place which is called Parroch, ten days 
[journey] from the same place, and I still do not cease to 
baptize, because aiterwards I baptized more than twenty, and 
between Tana and Supera | baptized thirty-five, praise be to 
Christ the Creator of all. If I had a companion I should 
remain for some time. But now I shall prepare a Church 
for the Brothers who shall come and shall leave my own 
and the Martyrs’ robe and all books. I shall come however 
by all means [both to secure the canonization of the martyrs] 
and on account of other sufficiently difficult affairs of the 
faith, ete, 

“T also heard and read a long letter from certain Latins 
which had been composed in India, in which were the above- 
said things and very many others relating to the said 
martyrdom, and in it was this remark especially, that if we 
wished to tell the whole story of the martyrdom of the holy 
Brothers in order a year would not be enough. And the Latins 
had gone to India with the holy Brothers mentioned above. 


‘A tearful exclamation of Brother Jordan the Preacher because 
he had not suffered with the saints, in which he tells of his 
. cum bodily afflictions. aie 
_ “T however coming to Tana, as I have already said, after 
the coronation of the glorious martyrs and also burying, as 
I have already said, the bodies of the saints remain alone in 
the aforesaid city and surrounding province coming in and 
going out for two years and a half, counted unworthy of my 
happy companions crown. Woe to me, my Fathers! woe 
to me the orphan and pilgrim so unhappily set in a place 
of horror and of boundless solitude! Woe to that most evil 
hour, the hateful hour, in which for the salvation of others 
I so unhappily separated myself from my holy companions, 
ignorant, alas for me! of their future crowns. Oh would 
that it had pleased God most high that the earth should have 


1 The sentence “ But now ... all books" seems strange, and the text 
may possibly be corrupt. Yule translates raubam (Assisi robam, Paris 
Robbam) “things”, but the editors of Analecta Franciscona explain it 
a8 vVeutis. 
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then swallowed me up alive, and had not thus preserved me 
unhappy and miserable in so many evils and adversities after 
my holy companions! Who may recount all the adversities 
which I suffered afterwards? For I have been captured by 
pirates, imprisoned by the Saracens, accused, cursed, abused, 
and am left to this day like some ribald man in nothing but 
a cheap shirt having been for a long time wholly without the 
dress of my holy Order. Oh what hunger, thirst, cold, heat, 
burning, cursings, weaknesses of body, poverty, persecutions, 
detraction by false Christians, unseasonable weather, anv 
infinite other unhappy sufferings have I suffered since the 
crowning of the saints! Alas me! Who will give my eyes 
# richest shower of tears that | may weep my own misfortune 
and desolation in the pain and sorrow of my heart? But 
what! Yet greater things than these, even to death, I am 
ready gladly to suffer for the sake of the sweet Jesus, that 
at the end and limit he may make me at length a most cheerful 
companion happy with my happy companions. And in 
addition to the said infinite sufferings I am also continually 
suffering different bodily pains on account of extreme poverty, 
for racked now in the head, now in the chest, now in the 
belly, I am left alone, deprived of all human advice, There 
is also a very great and hateful division among the people 
because of me. For one says, He is good; but another, No, 
but evil and a seducer of the people, Nevertheless I have 
happily baptized more than a hundred and thirty of either 
sex, and the harvest would be glorious if holy brothers would 
come who should prepare themselves for every suffering and 
happy martyrdom. 


“ Brother Jordan invites Brothers to come showing the great 
“Sal 


“Therefore dearest Brothers I turn my face towards you 
and bathed in tears beg? that you will comfort the unhappy 
pilgrim concerning the holy companion Brothers. May the 
holy Brothers come then, may they come grounded in patience, 
that so the harvest of those who have been baptized may be 
saved from evil and happily stored in his own time in the 
Master's barn when the chaff has been threshed out. Pray 
you all for the pilgrim of Christ, and that the Indians and black 
AP. ti, p. 610. peom to read ignoro, an obvious slip for implorn, See 
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neophytes may be able to be made white in soul through 
you and jiously to stand before the good Jesus, So I put 
an end to my words with sighs. But I also commend myself 
wholly from my heart to the prayers of all. Given at Tana 
a city of India, where my holy companions were martyred, 
in the year of the Lord m.cee.xxiii. in the month of January 
on the Feast of the holy martyrs Fabian and Sebastian. 

About the way to Ethiopia I write briefly that it is suitable 
if anyone should wish also to go there to preach. Moreover 
he could cross over there from the place where I now am with 
little expense, And according to what has been heard the 
journey would be a glorious one for the spread of the faith. 
[ tell you that our name of Latins is greater among the 
Indians than among us Latins ourselves; but they are even 
continually waiting for the coming or passing of the Latins 
because they say it is clearly written m their books, and im 
their own way they pray God all day to hasten the longed 
for arrival! of the Latms, Oh if two galleys were established 
in this sea by the lord Pope what an advantage it would be! 
and what a loss ond damage to the Soldan of Alexandria ! 
Oh who will tell this to the most holy Father and Pope. 
I on my pilgrimage am quite unable, but I entrust it all to 
you holy Fathers. Farewell, therefore, holy Fathers, and 
remember the pilgrim in prayers.” 


* From a letier of the Custos of Tauris sent to the Vicar in the 
parts of the East. 

“You will know that the letter describing the passion of 
those our Brothers who were martyred in India which the 
Brothers from Tauris sent us was not written by the hand of 
Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers but, as Brother 
Hugolin of Soldania wrote to the Brothers living at Tauris, 
"it was written and compiled by the hands of Brother Francis 
of Pisa of the Order of Brothers Preachers living at Soldania 
from many letters which he had from Brother Jordan of the 
same Order who was the companion of the holy martyrs 
aforesaicd.®” 

" Read aduentum for the JES. diuinum. | 

* As hos been anid above, this need not make us doubt that the extracts 
above are as exact copies as any mediaeval scribe cared to make of Jordan's 
own letters, But they reach us through the medium of Francia of Pisa. 
After this had gone to the printers I saw that C. V. Langlois, Histoire 
hitté rare dela France, XXxv, Pp. 270, 271, agrees that the extracts from 
shag may be regarded as genuine, calling them “longs extraits 
textie ts 


Laat 
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“ A letter of Brother Francis of Pisa the Preacher sent to two 
ladies with relics of the aforesaid Martyrs. 

“To the beloved in Christ .. . 

“For I have lately received from India from Brother Jordan 
of our Order, the companion of the martyrs and very sweet 
and dear to me, half a jawbone of one of the martyrs with 
a doleful letter. From these I have quickly taken care to 
send to you the story of the martyrdom and two holy teeth, 
-+» And do you devoutly remember in prayers my said 
companion Brother Jordan in India and also me the sinner 
Francis who now writes this to you... .” 

The text of the “ First Letter from the Paris Manuscript :— 
epistola fratris Jordani, de martinio fratrum. 

REuerendis in christo Patribus & fratribus predicatoribus & 
minoribus. in Thaurisio & de Tongano. & Maroga conmorantibus. 
ffrater Jordanus de ordine predicatorum. omnium minimus se 
ipsum. & pro salute cum Jacrimis obecula pedum beatorum. 
Nouerit uestrum omnium paternitas ueneranda me solum sine 
sotio in Yndia pauperculum peregrinum. vhi post passionem 
aanctorum. videlicet quattuor fratrum minorum. Thome. 
Jacobi gloriosi. Petri & demetrij martirum beatorum, meis 
peccatis exigentibus uiuere sum permissus. sicut ipse dominus 
qui omnia disponit optime pro ut uult. & quando. per omma 
benedictus. ibidem quia felix martirum beatorum. quod quinta 
feria ante ramos palmarum dictorum fratrum minorum {uit in 
Thana, [In]die ab eodem loco per .x. dietas in contrada quadam 
que Parrocge dicitur nonaginta fere personas batticcam. & adhuc 
battigabo concedente domino plus quam .xx. Et inter Tanam & 
superam hattigau) .xxxv. laus christo domino creator iomnium. 
Si haberem socium remanerem per aliqued tempus. nunc autem 
preparabo ecclesiam fratribus ventuns. & dimictam meam & 
martirum Kobbam & libros univuersows, veniam tamen (? tum) 
propter sanctorum supradictorum fratrum canoniccationem. 
tum propter fide] negotia & alia satis ardua & utilia. lator posset © 
omnis que seribere nequeo pre temporis breuitate exponere. De 
fructu breuiter scribo quia magnus easet qui curaret. Parent 
s¢ fratres ad ueniendum quod loca sunt tria ubj fratres multum 


fructifieare poterunt & comuniter uiuere. que ego scio & vnus 


eat Supera ub} duo fratres poterunt stare. & alter est in contrada 
de parrocgo ubj duo uel tres manere poterunt. & alter columbus 
exceptis multis alijs que ignoro. verum a nostris mercatoribus 
latinis intellexi quod ula Ethyopie est aperta qui wellet iby ire 
ad predicandum. ubj quondam sanctus Matheus euangelista 
predicauit. non tamen me permictat dominus mori donee in illis 
partibus fidelis esse ualeam peregrinus quod est totaliter mihi cordi. 
valete ut opto & orate pro me. & omnibus fidelibus conmendate. 
Data. in Coga. die .xij. Octubris. Anno dominj M.cee. xx}. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
ON THE FRAGMENTS FROM DINNAGA! 


These notes are not meant to be a criticism or a review 
of the recent book by Mr. Randle, but only to supplement 
its important contribution to the knowledge of Indian logic, 
with some new references drawn from other sources. 

Of course, I do not think that the logical and epistemological 
teachings of Dinnaga can be reconstructed in their totality 
simply by collecting together the disiecta membra of his 
_ thought as quoted by adversaries in their refutation of 
the Buddhist philosopher, It is, in fact, evident that this 
can only be done by having access to the Tibetan translations 
of the most important treatises of Dinnaga, as well as of 
the other Buddhist logicians, preserved in the bsTan-agyur. 
And I think that Mr. Randle will frankly acknowledge that, 
tf he could have compared the Tibetan translation of the 
Praminasamuccaya and of the other works of Ditniga, many 
queries would have disappeared from his book. 

Anyhow, as the style of Dinniga, as well as that of 
Dharmakirti, at least in the ha@rikas, is extremely concise 
and therefore difficult, before attempting any work of 
translation into Enropean languages, or rather any hypothetical 
restoration into Sanskrit of some of the most important 
treatises of the Buddhist authors, it would prove very useful 
to collect all the possible quotations from them to be found 
here and there in the Jaina,as well as in the so-called orthodox, 
philosophical works. It is, therefore, only with this purpose 
that I have compiled the following notes, in which I have 
limited myself exclusively to the Sanskrit sources; in fact, 
as [I write far away from any great library, I cannot give 
references to the Tibetan translations, nor could I cite from 
the notes that I took when I studied them without com- 
paring them again with the original xylographs. Moreover, 

1H. N. Randle, *' Fragments from Dinnaga ": JAS. 1926. 
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I am sure that Mr. R. Iyengar, of the Mysore University, 
who was once my pupil in Shantiniketan, and who is working 
on the edition and the restoration into Sanskrit of the 
Pramdnasamuccaya, will do this comparative study. 

FracMent A (concerning the pratyaksa, Randle, p. 8) :— 

(a) pratyaksam kalpandpodham. 

(6) msayasvartipinumndhay:, paricchedakam dtmasamvedyam. 

(c) pratyaksam kalpanapodham pratyakgenaiva siddhyati. 

The complete definition of the pratyaksa as given by 
Dinnaga is referred to by Vidyanandi! in his commentary 
on the Yultyanuddsana by Samantabhadra, where he is 
refuting the Bauddhamata concerning the ksanikatva-vdda, 
p. 5. 

pratyaksam kalpandpodham pratyakgenaiva siddhyat 

pratydtmavedyah sarvesiim vikalpo namasamérayah. 

This verse is also quoted by Prabhicandra in his Prameya- 
kamalamartanda* fol, 9b, but there it is joined to another 
éloka, which therefore must be considered as its immediate 

samhytya sarvataé cintim stimitendntaratmand 

sthito “ji cakgusi riipam iksate sd ‘kgajd matih 

pratyaksam kalpandpodham pratyakgenaiva siddhyati, 

pratyitmavedyah sarvesam vikalpo namasamsrayah. 

Moreover these two #lokas are preceded by another quotation 
in prose: yac cocyate— 


On Vidyanandi or Vidyinanda—both forms can be found—of. 
Vidyabhigana, Mistory of fadion Logic, p. 186, and the introduction to 
the edition of the A#asiAasri by Vaméidhara, Bombay (in the collection 
Gandhi-ndatharckgayt-Jarmagrnthomald, 1015). The commentary by 
Vidyanandi on the Fubtyouusderna seems to be unknown to Vidyibhisana, 
although it ia. a very important work. It is printed in the Ménikaronda- 
digembercjarnagranthamala (Ne. 15), Bombay, 1920, 

* Edited by Vamsidhara, Bombay, Nirsayr-Sayore, 1012. This work, 
which is certainly one of the greatest treatises on Indian logic, seems to 
have been inaccessible to Vidyibhiigann, who refers only to some 
MSS. of it (op. cit., p. 194). The Sloka anphplyt sarceied conte, ote. ia 
quoted also by Vidyiinandi in his Prominoparike) (in Sundianajrine: 
gronthamald, Bonares, 1914, No. , p, 54). 
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sambrtasakalavkalpavasthayam riipdididargsanam  nirvikal- 
pakam pratyakgato ‘nubhiiyate ; tad uktam : samhytya, ete. 

That here alao we have to do with a literal quotation, 
probably from the oytti, ia proved by the fact that Vidyanandi 
himself cites the first part of rt (p. 5, just before quoting the 
definition of pratyaksa in verse) :— 

syan maton; sambytasakalavikalpdvasthdyaim  asvanikal- 
pakile godarsanavigayandm nirvikalpam pratyaksam pratyak- 
rata eva siddham. 

Vikalpena ndémasamérayena pratyditmand vedyena rahitasya 
pratyaksasya samvedanat. | tad uktam— 

pratyaksam kalpandpodham, etc., 

fad asat. | vyavasdydimakasyawwa pratyaksasye svasamvedana- 
pratyakeatah prasiddheh naémasamsrayasya wikalpasya tatra- 
nupalambhe “py aksddisamérayasya somvedanat, “ sarnhrtasa- 
kalavikalpavasthayiam api stimitenintaritmana sthitasya 
caksusi ripam iksamaénasya aksajiya mateh “ sevibalpakit- 

Section 4, p. 11, the stanza :— 

bhinnakdlam katham grahyam iti ced sea hae viduh | 

hetutvam eva tad yuktam jianakardirpanaksamam. || 
quoted by Vaeaspati (NVT., p. 101, L 14, new edition, 
Benares §.5., p. 153), is to is found in the fit on the 
Aptapariksa* by Vidyinandi, p. 42, with the only difference 
that in (c) the reading is: hetutvam eva yuktijids ; and in 
Parthasdrathimitra, on Slokavarttika, Sinyavada, 51, p. 283.22 

Now I do not think that this passage is to be attributed 
to Vasubandhu, as Mr. Randle supposes. First of all, if the 
fragment on the jatis and the nigrahasthanas, attributed to 
Vasubandhu in the Chinese Tripitaka, is really a chapter of 
the Tarkaésastra, as the Chinese Buddhist tradition asserts, 





1 The Aptaporifei hoa been edited in the Sandtanajainagranthamaéla, 
Benares, 1913. Vidyibhigana simply quotes its tith, but aeema not to 
have aseen this work (op. cit., p. 187), 

® Hero also thero is the reading: fed yuijom in (cj), which has been 
accepted by the Sarradardanasamgroha, and the cowplet is equally attributed 
to the Saufrantibis. 
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it would be impossible to attribute the couplet under discussion 
to that work, which is only in prose. Moreover, it is evident 
that Vidyanandi, although he does not quote the name of 
the author (he uses the general designation of Saugatas), is 
refuting Dharmakirti, from whom he is citing, two or three 
lines further on, some sentences: kalpandpodhabhrantam 
(Nyayabindy, chap, i); bhdvandprakarsaparyantajam ca 
yoquyidnam (ibid.). 

The reference to doctrines which were specially elaborated 
by Dharmakirti, as tiddtmya, tadutpatti, adhyavasdyitva, 
sdksatkaritea, makes this supposition almost. sure. 

“syin matam: na  sugatajidnam nisvatatvebhyah 
samutpannam,  ftadakaratim ecipannam  tadadhyavasayi 
ca tatsaksatkari saugatair abhidhiyate ; “ bhinnakalam . . .."" 
ene. 

ityanena tadutpattitadriipyayor — gra@hyatvalaksanatvena 
vyavahdrinah pratyabhidhanat “ yatraiva janayed = endm 
fatraivdsya pramdinata” ity anena tadadhyavasadyitvasya 
pratyaksalakganatvena vacanam api na sugatapratyaksapeksaya 
vyavahdrajanapeksayaiva tasya vydkhydndt sugatapratyakse 
svasamvedanapratyaksa iva tallaksanasydsambhavat. 

p. 26. The question of the Viidavidhi is of great importance ; 
this treatise, being one of the few works directly quoted by 
Uddyotakara, it would be extremely interesting to establish 
its authorship even for the chronological relation between 
the author of the Nydyo-Varttika and the writer of this 
Buddhist tract on logic. 

Vidyabhiisana* (op. cit., p. 124, n. 1) thought that the 
Vadamidhi is to be ascribed to Dharmakirti, and on that 
ground he assumed that Dharmakirti was a contemporary 
of Uddyotakara. In his introduction to the Bilingual Index 
of Nydyabindu, p. ix, he tried also to fix a chronology of 
the works of the Buddhist logician, establishing that the 
Nydyabindu is posterior to the Vadavidhi. His argument 


* His opinion has been accepted by Professor Keith. Indien Lape and 
Alominn, p- 28. 
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is that Uddyotakara “quotes Dharmakirti’s definition of 
& proposition (pratijid, dam beas) from the Vadavidhi (same 
as Vddanydya) and discusses at length the Buddhist definition 
of sddhya (major term). Dharmakirti in the N yayabindy 
defends his own position against the attacks of Uddyotakara, 
who is designated as a déstrakara ” 


We must acknowledge that Bion arguments are not very 
strong and convincing. Mr. R, Iyengar ' has already pointed 
out many reasons why we cannot accept this theory. 
But there are also other facts which according to me make 
this assumption of Vidyaibhiisana absolutely untenable. 

First of all we have no grounds for affirming that the title of 
Dh. kirti's work was Vadevidhi. The Tibetan translation 
of it is preserved, and we find that its Sanskrit title is given 
there (bsTon-agyur, Narthang Edition, Mdo, 95, 384) rgya. 
gar skad.du: tso.ta.na.ya.nd.ma.pra.ka,ra.na 2 bod. skad. 
dit? rtsod.pai.rigs. pa. tes .bya.ba.rab.tu.byed. pa. 

Now neither the corrupted Sanskrit name nor the Tibetan 
tendering of it can authorize us to affirm that the title of 
the work under discussion was Vadavidhi: it is evident that 
we must rather restore it into codandnamaprakarana.* 
Moreover, there is an argument which, although it is an 
argument a silentic, seems to me of very great importance 
and makes me rather doubtful whether we can accept the 
theory propounded by Vidyabhiisana. We know that 
Dharmakirti asserted that all the twenty-two varieties of 
nigrahasth@nas can be included under two main points :— 





| JBORS,, vol. xii, p. iv, p. 587 if. 

* Cordior suggrsta: codyaeyiya: Stcherbatsky, Erkenntnistheorie wad 
Logik nach der Lehre der apdteren Buddhiaten, p. 257, quotes this same work 
under the name: codanindmepratarcen, Though I have found quotations. 
from this treatise of Dharmakirti, I do net remember to have met with any 
passage in which the title itself ia given. Ome codend is cited, it is troe, 
by Vidviinandi in his Praménuparikea, p. 78; but the quotation whioh 
follows is taken from chapter ti, Codendsdira of the Alokawirttiba by 
Kumirila, vv. 62, 63 (p. 65 of the “Chowkhambs " edition). [Porhaps 
the title is codané-naya — rieod-pahi-rigs-pa.—F. W.T.] 
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(a) peeled etba oeaale 

(b) adosodbhavan 

saidhsndiguc dans adosodbhavanam dvayoh 
nigrahasthanatvam (sic) anyat tu na yuktam wi negyite 

(quoted by Vacaspati, NVTT., p. 723, and Jayanta, Nydya- 

maijari, Viz. 5.5., p. 659). 

This theory was against one of the classifications of the 
Nydyasiitras, and therefore we should expect that, if 
Dharmakirti had expounded his views before the Nyadyavarttikea 
was written, Uddyotakara could not have helped refuting 
or referring to his doctrine. But in the Varttika, in which 
he so often refutes the various systems of the Buddhist 
doctors, there is no mention of such a thesis. On the contrary, 
we find that Vacaspatimisra, in his Tatparyafika, and 
specially Jayanta in his Nydyamaiijeri, deal rather largely 
with the various nigrahasthinas, going into more detail than 
Uddyotakara, and clearly refuting the theories of Dharmakirti, 
whom both of them quote very often. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the alleged contemporariness of Dharmakirti and 
Uddyotakara has no foundation; on the other hand, we 
have arguments for supposing that Dharmakirti followed 
Uddyotakara and lived between him and Vacaspati. This 
agrees with the fact that Dharmakirti is unknown to Yuen 
Chuang,’ who was a contemporary of Harsa, in whose 
time Uddyotakara flourished. It has been supposed that 
this Vidaridii is by Vasubandhu. It is true that Vacaspati 
speaks more than once of a Saubandhava-laksana Vasu- 
bandhava-laksana (NVTT., pp. 99, 218; new edition, 
p- 150); but, when Uddyotakara quotes the definition of the 
pratiyna as taken from the Vadevidhi (sadhyabhidhinam 
pratijynd, p. 121), Vicaspati does not say anything about its 
author ; and so, in fact, if we limit ourselves to Sanskrit 
sources, the only reason for maintaining that this work is 
really by Vasubandhu is that, when Uddyotakara is referring 
(at p. 121) to a special definition of ra@da, Vacaspati adds 

‘CI Vidyibhigapa, op. cit., p. 124. 
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that Vasubandhu is responsible for it. But Chinese sources 
have preserved the titles of some works on logic written by 
Vasubandhu :— 

i # discussion-track. 

ig iL discussion-heart. 
(cf. Shen-t’ai’s commentary on the Nydayadvara, chap. 1, 
introduction, and Kwei-chi’s commentary on the Nydaya- 
pravesa, passim). 

The first Chinese name can be, in fact, restored us 
vadavidhi, as proposed by Vidyabhisana,’ This work is the 
Rtsod.sqrub.pa referred to by Ditiniga in the commentary 
on his own Pram@nasamuccaya, Tibetan translation. So that 
there is no doubt that the Viidawdhi referred to by 
Uddyotakara is really to be ascribed to Vasubandhu. 

p. 27, note 1. There is no doubt that the metrical definition 
of the pakga, as given in NV. 119— 

Seayam sadhyatvenepsitah pakso viruddharthanirakrtah 
ia to be ascribed to Ditmaga. The fact that it 1s im verse 
excludes a priori the possibility that it is taken from the 
Nidyapraveéa, where a very similar definition occurs :— 

tatra paksah prasiddhadharmi prasiddhavisesena vidistataya 

But the first harika of the Nydyadvarasasira is in Chinese :-— 
mS 2S Bt HE, PME RR ee . P ar 
a 4% ac. FE PE Hl Gk BE HE A. 
which presupposes an original like this :— 

paksidivacandniti sddhanam tatra ca svayam 

sidhyatvenepsitah pakso viruddhairthanirakytah. 


‘The fi Sh, Vaderidhd is quoted by Ditiniga himself in the commentary 
on the fret birth of his Nydyodnira. 

The other two titles have been restored by Vidyibhigana as vadamdrga 
and eidatewials ; ridamdarga is very hypothetical, widebowsola is wrong : 
it should be vadulrdaya. Cf. the Upayalrdaya attributed to Nagarjuna. 

* Art, qit., p. 500. 
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p. 29. Hetucakra, The couplet : 
sapakse sann asan dvedha paksadharmah punas tridha 
pratyekam asapakse ca sad asad diividhateatah 

occurs also in the Nyd@yadvara :— 

ae TE Ge Fel in al 4 FET a Roo =. HA 


—s 


The stanza Il is quoted as a milakarika Al ij in the com- 
mentary on the same work by Ditnaiga himself. 

fe ll 47 R= fe RSE A, GE FF 
AR TEs 

In this same work (according to the Chinese translation) 
the nine forms of a syllogism are again expounded as follows 
(1 give the probable restoration into Sanskrit) :— 7 

(a) anityah Sabdah prameyatvat. 

(6) anityah sabdah kriakatvdt, 

(c) prayatndnantariyakah (sabdo) ‘nityatval, 

(d) nityah dabdah krtakatoat. 

(e) nityah sabdah sravanatvat, 

(f) nityah éabdah prayatndnantariyakatvat. 

(9) aprayatnanantariyakah sabdo ‘nityatwat. 

(h) anityah sabdah prayatndnantariyakatvat. 

(i) nityah sabdo ‘sparéatwat. 

It is therefore evident, as suggested also by Mr. Randle, 
that in the table given by Vidyabhiisana “ non-eternal” in 
No. V is to be corrected into “ eternal”. . 

As the subject is rather interesting for the history of 
formal logic in India, I think that it will be useful to translate 
here the section of the Nydyadvdra connected with the various 
forms of syllogism and some portions at least of the com- 
mentary on it by Shen-t’ai, who compares the nine types 
of the Nydyadeara with the classification of the Nyayapravesa. 
This is a point worth noting, because it shows once more 
those differences between the two works which I had an 
opportunity of pointing out previously. 

Nydyadeadra: “In this way we have nine paksadharmas ; 
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we shall briefly explain their characteristics, following the same 
order (as enunciated in the harika). 

““(1) Sound is eternal because it is knowable. 

“(2) Sound is non-eternal because it is a product. 

“(3) Sound is the effect of some activity because it is non- 
eternal, 

“(4) Sound is eternal because it is a product. 

“(8) Sound is eternal because it is audible, 

“(6) Sound is eternal because it is the effect of some 
activity. 

“(7) Sound is not the effect of some activity because it 
is non-eternal. 

“ (8) Sound is non-eternal because it is the effect of some 
activity. 

(9) Sound is eternal because it is intangible.” 

Commentary by Shen-t’ai: “The first paksadharma is in 
the sapakga as well as in the vipaksa. The thesis is: Sound 
is eternal. The jefw is: Because it is knowable. One affirms 
the eternity of sound because of the sapaksa of space, etc., 
and the vipakga of pot, etc. The hetu: Knowable is common 
to both paksas of the cternal and of the non-eternal. There- 
fore it 1s in the sapaksa as well as in the vipakga. This argu- 
ment is equal to the first of the six anaikantika hetvabhasds 
of the Nydyapravesa (= sddharana). 

“(ii) The second thesis is: Sound is non-eternal. The 
hetu ia: Because it is a product, The example is: Like a 
pot, etc. Now this hetw of its being a product ia in the sapakea, 
but is not in the vipakga. This is a valid argument. 

“(ii1) The third thesis is: Sound is the effect of some 
activity. The heftw is: Because it is non-eternal. It 
jai aes to the fourth of the « ain tikd hetvdbhdsds 

yayapraves ksavkadesavrttth sapaksavydpt). 
This pabpadharne is only i in some aE thi aipaikeds. but it is in 
all the sapakgas. This paksadharma of being effect of an 
activity has the pot, etc,, as its sapaksa, The hetu of 
non-eternity can be found in every sapaksa. Lightning, 
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space, and so on, are the vipaksas. Now, it can be found in 
some vipakses, as lightning, but it cannot be found in other 
vipakgas, as space, etc. In this way the first triad has been 
explained. Now the second triad has to be expounded, 
that 1s to say, the contradictory reasons," 

“(iv) The thesis is; Sound is eternal. The fetu is: 
Because it is a product. Here the sapaksa of the eternal is 
space, ete.; the mpatsa is the pot and so on. The /etw is 
not in the sapaksa, but in the ripaksa, 

“(v) The thesis is: Sound is eternal. The Aetu is: 
Because it is audible. This argument is equal to the second 
of the six anaikintikas of the Nydyapravesa ; that is to say, 
the asadharana, 

“(vi) The thesis is: Sound is eternal. The hefw is: 
Because it is the effect of some activity. Here the sapaksa 
of the eternal is space, etc.; the vrpaksa are lightning, 
pot, etc. The Aetu of its being the effect of some activity 
cannot be found in space, ete., nor in any other of its 
sapaksas; it can be found only in some tipakgas, as im pot, 
ete., but not in some others, as lightning. Therefore it is 
not in the sapaksa, but partly is and partly is not in the 
vl ; 

“(vni) The thesis is: Sound is the effect of some activity. 
The Aefu is: Beeause it is non-eternal. This argument is 
equal to the first of the six anaikantiha hetvabhdsds of the 
Nydyapravesa, (Quotation follows.) 

(viii) The thesis is: Sound is non-eternal. The hetw is: 
Because it is the effect of some activity. Here the sapaksa 
of non-etermty is lightning, pot, etc. The hefu is found in 
some sapaksas, as the pot, but not in others, as lightning, 
The vipaksa of the non-eternal is space, and the hetu cannot 
be found in it. This also is a valid argument. 

“(ix) The thesis is: Sound is eternal. The hetu is: 

' So Shen-t'at; but, in fact, only the first and third members of the 


triad are contradictory (virwddha); the middle one is inconclusive, 
contianti ba. 
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Because it is intangible. It is equal to the fifth of the 
anaikantika hetvabhasdés of the Niiyapravesa, ubhayapaksa 
ekadesavyttih.”” 

Ditmiga follows: “There are the nine kinds [of 
paksadharmas] included in the two karikas: Eternal, non- 
eternal, derived from an activity, eternal, constant, stable 
are the majors, which have knowable, ete., as their (reciprocal) 
middle terms; knowable, product, non-eternal, product, 
non-eternal, effect of an activity, are the nine (middle terms). 
These are distinguished into (real) reasons, contradictory, 
inconclusive. Therefore a milakdrika says— 

Tatra yah san sajdtiye, ete. 

Among these nine there are only two valid reasons. That 
is to say, that which is in the sapekse, but is not in any 
tipaksa, and also that which is and is not in the sapaksa, 
butisnotinthevipakga, That is to say, the middle (example), 
m the first and in the third triad.” 

_ p. 36, Fracment Q. The verses in which the Buddhist 
refutes the sdmanya Sipe: of the Vaisesikas and which are 
quoted by the Sarvaderéanasarig: 
others in addition in the Poslesehomalainetaete fol, 1384— 

na yah na ca tatrasid asti pascan na caméavat 

jahati pirvam adharam aho vyasanasantatih 

tiditmyam cen matam jdater vyaktijanmany ajadnata 

niiée ‘nigaé ca kenestas tadvac cananvayo na kim 

vyaktijanmany ajitad ced dgatd nasraydntaral. 

prag Gsin na ca taddege sd tayd sangatd katham 

tyaktindse na cen nastd gata vyaktyantaram na ca 

tacchiinye na sthitd dese sa jatih kveti kathyatam. 

wyakter jatyadiyoge “pi yadi j@teh sa nesyate 

fadaimyam katham istam sydd anupaplutacetasdm. 

It is worth noting that Prabhicandra quotes these verses 
in order to refute the vyakti-theory of the Mimamsakas (and 
specially Kumiarila, who is referred to by name and some 
of whose sentences are cited: Slokavarttika, dkrtivada, 
vv. S7-8, Ed. cit., p. 555; vananida, vv. 44-5, 46, p. 624). 
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p. 61 (Appendix I). I have studied in another note the 
relation between the Nydayapraveéa and the Nydayadvara, 
and | have shown there that the Chinese tradition and the 
facts themselves perfectly agree with the hypothesis expressed! 
by Mr. Randle as to the priority of the Nydyadvara to the 
Nydayapravesa. 

It is a matter for regret that Mr. Randle had to base his 
arguments on the book of Sugiura, which is full of nonsense, 
and, if relied on, will certamly be the source of dangerous 
errs For instance, what according to Sugiura i 

‘secondary idea " (p. 60) is nothing else but antumdna, 80 
shat the second pratijaabhasa is not vikalpawiruddha, as 
tentatively restored by Mr. Randle, but anumanaviruddha, 
and the example of it given in the Nydyadvara is just the 
same as that of the Nydyapravega: pot is eternal. The “fine 
morning "’, etc., 18 a mere speculation of Sugiura in order to 
explam what he calls a secondary idea. The Chinese pre- 
supposes an original like this: dharminy eva yal sddhyam 
tat prasiddhapratyaksiniimanabhyam nirakrlam;  yatha- 
‘éravanah ; nityo ghatah. The example of lokaviruddha 
also has been invented by Sugiura (“women and money 
are abominable things ’’). 

The Chinese text: 3 45 HS oh ph AB Sk We ME AT He 
BekLaniteRmme eH A th 
presupposes: athavd tatrasddharanan ' niranumane prasiddha- 
vacanaviruddharthanirakytam ; yatha-gasi na candrah. As 
to what Sugiura says, that Ditiniga himself attributes 
the trairipya doctrine to Sok-mok (— Aksapida), referred 
to by Mr. Randle, in no work of Ditnaga do I remember to 
have found such a statement. 

Another fragment by Dinnaga is cited by Vacaspati 
(NVT., new edition, p. 693), and it was identified by Vidya- 


t Tafra refers to the aidiya: the moon is ceddhdrapa because there ia 
no other object which has the aame attributes as the moon; because of 
ita being asidhdrana it is not possible to find an example (sidharmyl! 
drafanta), and therefore the anwmdna is imposible. 
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bhiisgana as a quotation from the Pramdr uccaya : 

contains the dfniton ofthe jt called rysama. — 
yatvanyatvalesena yat sddhyasiddhidarsanam 

tat baryasama, 











fragment is quoted also by Kamalagila in his paiijika 
on the Fatledscihgrals of Saintarakgita (p. 48). 

In the work that I have just named some other fragments 
from Dinnaga are quoted :— 

buddiijanmant pumsatca vikytir yady anityata 

athivikrtir dtmakhyah pramateti na yujyate 

According to the commentator the verse 22 of Slobaedrttike, 
Atmavida, ed. cit., p. 694, is intended to refute just this 
passage of Dinniga. 

Parthasarathimigra, in his Nydyeratnakara (p. 150), 
quotes this verse together with another :— 

buddhijanmanit .. . na yujyate; tatha 

varsdtapabhyam kin cvyomnas carmany asti tayoh phalam 

carmopamas cet so ‘nityah khatulyas ced asataamah 

p- 288: na jalisabdo bhedindm vacaka dnantyit, 

This verse is referred to and refuted by Uddyotakara 
(Nydyavaritiba, p. 323, on N.S., II. ii, 67), when he is dis- 
cussing the notion of jdt. 

p- S01: nilotpalddigahda arthintaranivyttivisistan arthan 

This passage also is referred to by EMOSyOURNaTS ibid., p. 331. 

p. 416; sareatrabheddd dsrayasyanucchedat kytsnartha- 
parisamaptes ca yathakramam jatidharma ebatvanityatva- 
pratyekaparizamaplilakgana apoha  evavatisthanti tasmad 
gunotkarsid apy arthantardpoha eva éabdarthah sadhu. 

In this passage also cf, Uddyotakara, p. 332.7 

* Tn all this long disowsion Uddyotakara ia refuting Ditniga: « com- 
parison with the Tibetan translation of his works will ascertain how many 
fragments from him are quoted, in a more or tess altered form, by the great 
naiyivibo. And it is important to see how in later logicians Ditniga 
tikes the second place, while all the criticiam is directed 


Dharmakirti; in fact, in the Jaina nyiya treatises, in Vicaspati himself, 


in Jayante, in Varadaraja, ete., the Boeri from Dhtimiiga ore very 
few compared with thoee from | 
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p. 369: yadrechasabdesu namnd miaisio ‘rtha ucyate dittha 
iti jatidabdesu jatya gaur iti gueasabdesu guuena gukla ste 
kriyasabdesu kriyaya pacaka ii dravyasabdesu dandena dayidi 
visanilt. . 

This quotation is given as from the vytt: of the Acdrya' ; 
it may be taken therefore from Diinaga's own eri on 
the Pramdnasamuccaya, Evidently Parthasirathimisra 1s 
referring to this passage in his commentary on the Sloka- 
viritika, pratyaksasitra 226, pp. 200-1. 

p. 572: (a) yad antarjieyarapam tu balurvad avabhdsate 

so ‘rtho vijiianaripatwit tatpratyayatayapi ca. 

(b) athava éaktyarpanat kramendpi so ‘ythavabhasah svanu- 
riipakaryotpattaye saktim vijidnacaram harotity avirodhah. 

(c) yady apindriyavijiapter grihyaméah karanam bhavet 

atadabhatayd tasya naksavad vigayah sa tu. 

(d) ma bhat sarvathalambanapratizedhe prafitibadha. satta ; 
alambanadhipatisamanantarahetupratyayatealakganas catasrah 
pratyayita iti sitre vacandd abhyupetabadhapiti, avirodha- 
pratipidandya yathividha dlambanapratyayo ‘bhipsitah 
siltre, loke ca tatha pratipaditam samvurtya na paramarthatah ; 
paramarthatas tu nirdlambandh sarea eva pratyayah. 


sat EARLY BUDDHIST RELIEFS IDENTIFIED 
A, 1. Bharhut 

In Mémoires concernant I'Asie orientale, Tome 111, 1919, 
p. 41, etc., M. Foucher has published a list of representations 
of this Jataka, calling attention for the first time to a now 
well-known relief of the “Gift of the Elephant" from 
Bharhut, later republished by Chanda (ASAR. 1921-2) and 
by myself (HIJA., fig. 47). There is, however, another 
episode of this Jataka represented at Bharhut; the 
fragmentary panel shows the Brahman Jijaka (1) seated 
croas-legged in meditation in his leaf hut, and (2) leading 
away the two children of the Bodhisattva, Jali and Kanha. 


1 [Presumably the context forbids a reference to Udayana, who ia often 
cited by the title Acdryo.—F. W. T.| 
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This fragment has not been published, but appears in the 
India Office photograph, Record 2260, Serial 1050. 

Other additions to the list can be made as follows :-— 

Gandhara: Example in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
MFA. Bulletin, No. 140, and HITA., fig. 93); also, but 
doubtful, a fragment from Sahri-Bahlol published in ASAR., 
1911-12, p. 105, and pl. xxxviii, fig. 5, second row, centre. 

Nepal: Painted book cover in the possession of Professor 
A. N. Tagore, reproduced in H//A., fig. 279. The remainder 
of the panel, not shown in my reproduction. illustrates 
(1) the gift of the horses, and (2) the drawing of the carriage 
by the wild deer. 

Ceylon: Polonnaruva, in a fresco of the Northern Temple 
(so-called Demala Maha Seya), see Arch. Surv. Ceylon, 
Ann. Rep. 1909, p. 32, and pl. A; Degaldoruva, my Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, frontispiece; Kelaniva, Kramrisch, &., ‘‘ Some 
wall paintings from Kelaniya,” Indian Historical Quarterly, i, 
1925. Sinhalese illustrations of the Vessentara Jatake, 
apparently of early nineteenth century date, are also repro- 
dueed in Upham, E., History and Doctrine of Budhism, 
London, 1929; the gift of the elephant is shown in the 
usual way. 

Amariivati: It is worth remarking that in all three of the 
Vessantara Jataka relieis from Amaravati (Burgess, pls. xxii, 
1, and xl, 2, and Fergusson, pl. Ixv, 1) the “ four Sind horses ” 
of the text are represented by humped bulls. 

Further, in M. Foucher’s list, under Sanchi, add: Marshall, 
Guide to Sanchi, p. 53; after fig. 144 read: (= Burgess, 
Ancient Monuments, pl. cli); and for ASAR. 1909-10, 
pl. xvii, :ead ASAR, 1909-10, pl. xviii. 

The large corner pillar relief, Cunningham, pl. xix, with 
the inscription Bra(hjma deva manavako, to be translated 
“the youthful Brahma (entreats the Buddha to teach)". 
Brahma is distinguished by his long coiled locks and absence 
of a turban: as described in the Lalita Vistara, where he is 
designated Sikhi Mahabrahma. 
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The outer face of the Prasenajit pillar (Cunningham, 
pls. xiii—xv, left) has been variously interpreted, I propose 
an explanation in which all three panels are regarded as parts 
of one composition. Above, the Bodhi tree with throne and 
trigfila symbols below represents as the inscription informs us, 
the Great Enlightenment (bodho) of the Blessed One. The 
two deities represented above, on the right and left, have their 
hands to their mouths, a gesture of astonishment or admiration. 
The panel below, connected with the upper panel by the 
elephant pillar, contains twenty-one figures; one is hideous 
and evidently a Yaksa, two have Naga hoods in their turbans. 
one is winged, and one is seated writing on the ground, and 
all but the first and last mentioned are in attitudes of worship. 
The worshipping figures are arranged in four groups of four 
or five in each, Three inscriptions refer to the Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern quarters, mentioning the Suddhavasa 
and Kamavacara deities respectively in the East and South. 
There must have been a fourth inscription referring to the 
West, below on the left where the railing is broken away ; 
it is noteworthy that the two Nagas are represented in this 
region, which ts the one proper to Viriipaksa, who is ruler of 
the Nagas. The winged deity may be compared with two 
similar ones in the Arhadgupta scene of the Ajatadatru pillar. 
Cunningham, pl. xvi, centre. 

In my view the whole composition represents the Mahasasin- 
bodhi and is immediately subsequent to the Mara Dharsana. 
The nineteen worshipping figures are deities assembled from 
the four quarters, honouring the Buddha after his victory, 
The one hideous Yaksa represents Mara's army. Mira 
himself is grieving over his defeat ; “ writing on the ground,” 
in Oriental phraseology, is a common evidence of perplexity. 
The Nidanakathé tells us that after his defeat, Mira overcome 
with sorrow sat down on the highway, drawing sixteen lines 
on the ground, corresponding to his sixteen regrets, and there 
his daughters beheld him, “sad at heart, writing on the 
ground” ; this places the identification of the figure of Mara 
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beyond doubt. The dancers below, designated in the inscrip- 
tions as Alambusa, ete., four in number, are not the daughters 
of Mara, but as the inscriptions further inform us, Apsaras 
performing the “music of the gods” (tiram devandrn) - 
4 similar group is represented on the Ajataéatru pillar, 
Cunningham, pl. xvi, left. in honour of the Turban Relic 
enshrined in the Sudharma Sabha. 

As regards the various inscriptions (Cunningham, pl. xv, 
right, and pl. xlviii, 11) containing the word nadode, 
or nadode pavate, it has been pointed out that the phrase 
means “on Mt. Nadoda’’; it may be suggested also 
that nadoda pavate = nalagire ‘on Mt. Nala”. But Nalagiri 
seems to be known only as the name of an elephant. Pre- 
sumably Mt. Nala was famous for its elephants, and possessed 
acetiya worshipped by elephants. There is another inscription 
(Cunningham, pl. xlviii, 6) reading abode cetiyar: (1 cannot 
see ambode): does not this mean “ the cetiya on (Mt.) 
Arbuda"’, i.e, Abi ? 

The Bharhut tree-spirit bestowing food and water 
(Cunningham, pl. xlviii, 11: same subject at Bodhgaya. 
Burgess, pl. viii, 4) may illustrate the story of the Treasurer, 
monks, and tree-spirit found in the Dhammapada Atthakatha 
(Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, i, p. 277)1 It is certainly 
not a Bodhi-manda vyiha scene. In this connexion note 3 
page 47 of my MTA. should be ignored; the correct 
explanation of the Saiici scene there referred to is given by 
Marshall, Guide to Sanei, p. 64. 

The Saddanta Jataka is represented in a medallion, 
Cunningham, pl. xxvi, 6; probably the same Jitaka is 
referred to in the coping relief of Cunningham, pl. xiii, 6, 
where there are two elephants, one of which has six tusks. 

On the other hand, it does not seem to me that we are 
justified in calling the four-tusked elephant of the Ananta 
Gumpha, Orissi, by the name Saddanta (Foucher, Les 

* The same interpretation is given by Chonda, B.P., in Mem. AST, 
No, 30, received after these notes were in type. 
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representations ..., pp. 14, 47); not only has it not six 
tusks, but the cave is Jaina, not Buddhist. There is another 
four-tusked elephant in the Svargapuri cave. 

As regards the Anda-bhita Jataka, Cunningham, pl. xxvi, 8, 
it is worth noting that the female figure on the right is 
wearing (as can be clearly seen in a better photograph than 
that of Cunningham's plate) the characteristically Indian 
ornament known as a channavira*; this ornament appears 
already on the well-known Besnagar Yaksi (HIIA., fig. 8), 
also on some very early, perhaps Indo-Sumerian, terracottas 
recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston,? and 
very commonly in later Indian art. The same ornament 
is worn by the dancing Yaksa of Mara’s darbar, Saici, north 
torana, middle architrave, back ; but it is not by any means 
exclusive to dancers, 


2. Mathura 

The Bharhut Jataka relief of Cunningham, pl, xxvii, 14, has 
been correctly identified by Hultzsch (JRAS. 1912, p. 399) 
as illustrating the Mahabodhi Jataka, No, 528. I have now 
recognized a later episode of the same Jataka in the upper 
medallion of a railing pillar, J,2 in the Mathura Museum, 
which is illustrated on a small scale in HIJA. fig. 59. The 
relief shows a Brahman standing, with an umbrella in his 
left hand and the right hand raised : heis evidently addressing 
the group of persons before him, some of whom are seated. 
The Pali text tells 18 that the Hace hs ittva, having first put 
to shame the five wicked councillors (whereat the king 
“collapsed and sat down”) and taught the Truth to the 
king himself, sent for the four sons, reconciled them with 
their father, and prevented the latter from inflicting an unduly 
severe punishment on the councillors. This accounts for the 
ten persons represented in the relief, and places the identifica- 
tion beyond doubt. 





" Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, i, p. 3. 
* Bee Musewm of Fine Arts Bulletin, No. 152, 
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3. Pataliputra 

The early (1 about 200 n.c.) railing found by Waddell at 
Patalputra! and now in the Caleutta Museum has never 
received the attention it deserves from several points of 
view. 

M. Foucher (Les répresentations de Jataka . .., ut cit. 
supra, p. 11) has called attention to representations of the 
Yakkhini Assa-mukhi at Bodhgaya and Siiici, and suggests 
a connexion with the Padakusalaménava Jalaka, No. 432. 
One of the Pataliputra railing medallions (Waddell, pl. 1) 
combines the data presented in the Bodhgayaé and Saici 
examples; all three persons are represented. The man and 
the Yakkhini are evidently on good terms; the latter carries 
the child on her hip. It can hardly be doubted that the child 
is the Bodhisattva of the Jataka, and that the three medallions 
all actually refer to the Jitaka in question. 

The, or a, Yakkhini Assa-mukhi is also represented at 
Bhaja ("Indra relief of the verandah”: HJJA., fig, 27), 
where she is accompanied by a man who holds a dagger in 
his hand, and seems to draw back. The immediate 
surroundings, full of wild animals and strewn with their 
bones, certainly looks like the “vast forest at the foot of 
4 mountain “, which was the Yakkhini's haunt. The dagger 
Suggests resistance, and if the Jataka is here intended, the 
episode must be that of the Yakkhini's capture of her husband. 
But tt seems a little doubtful whether it can be assumed that 
in a subordinate detail in so large a scene the Jataka is really 
referred to. Certainly when we find Assa-mukhi represented 
amongst the peaks of Govardhana in a later Krsna- 
Govardhanadhara relief at Mandor (HITA., fig. 166), she is 
present, not with reference to the Jataka, but like the lion 
and the snakes, as a typical denizen of the jungle. “ Assa- 
mukhi” is rather the designation of a type than a personal 
name; cf. the Yakkhini Valavi-ripa or Valava-mukha 
of Mahdvamsa, chaps. ix, x. 

* Waddell, Report om the Excavntions at Patuliputra, 1903, pls. i, and iii, 
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The square panel immediately to the left of the Assa- 
mukhi medallion above referred to (Waddell, ib.) represents 
a Naga standing beside a tree and an ant-hill on which a bird 
is perched. The Naga has seven hoods, which rise above 
the human form; the right hand is raised, the left on the 
hip, the pose most characteristic in early Indian sculpture. 
There are two water vessels on the ground in the foreground. 
This probably illustrates one of the Naga Jatakas : presumably 
the Bhiridatia Jataka, No, 543, where it is expressly stated 
that there stood a banyan-tree near the ant-hill on which 
the Nagaraja practised his fast. 

One other medallion on the same plate represents a king 
seated, with his wife on his thigh and a child beside him: 
I cannot identify this. There are also some figures on the 
coping fragment above. 

A medallion on another part of the railing (Waddell, 
loc. cit., pl. iii, on the left) represents what looks like a dog 
gazing up into the air; but by comparison with the Bharhut 
representation of the Kukkuta Jataka (Cunningham, pl. xlvii, 
5) 1t would appear that the “ dog” must really be the cat 
in that story, looking up at the cock on the tree. 

Finally, the railing uprights of the same plate exhibit 
three pairs (mithuna) of persons, male and female, perhaps 
Yakeas and Yaksis, standing under trees. A general account 
of such auspicious pairs, which appear also on Sutiga terra- 
cottas, and commonly in the later art, has been given by 
Gangoly.' To this I would add that the Satapatha Brahmana, 
x, 5, 2, 8, informs us that “mithuna means a productive 
couple’, Such amorous couples seem to have suggested 
an auspicious fertility, In connexion with the later, more 
specifically erotic types of the Sirya Deul at Konarak, it 
may be informing to cite the ritual intercourse which took 
place at the Mahavrata ceremony “when the strengthening 
of the sun was an essential duty "7.2 

' 0. C. Gangoly, The Mithune in Indian Art, Ripam, 22-3, 195. 
* A. B. Keith, Religion and Philssophy of the Veda, p, 361. 
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4. Amardvati 

The Tibetan text translated by Rockhill! describes the 
presentation of the infant Siddhartha in the temple of the 
tutelary Yaksa of the Sakyas ; according to the text, “ It 
was the habit of the Sikyas to make all new-born children 
bow down at the feet of a statue of the Yaksa Sakyavardhana 
(Sakya-sphel or -spel); so the king took the young child to 
the temple, but the Yaksa bowed down at his feet. . . 
when the king saw the Yaksa bow down at the child's feet, 
he exclaimed ‘He is the god of gods!’ and the child was 
therefore called Devatideva ”. 

The same tradition appears in the Chinese Abhiniskramana 
Siitra (the late sixth century version by Jiinakuti "), but 
here the deity’s name, in Chinese, is Tsang Chang, for which 
the equivalent Dirghavardhana has been suggested. 

This event is twice illustrated at Amaravati: the two reliefs 
are illustrated in Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
pls. lxix and xci, 4, the second rehef, and perhaps also the 
first, being now in the British Museum. In Fergusson, xci, 4, 
the “ Presentation ” forms the last of a group of four nativity 
scenes, the three others representing the Conception, the 
Interpretation of the Dream, and the Nativity in the Lumbini 
Garden.* In the garden scene the Four Devas are present, 
holding a cloth on which the presence of the infant is indicated 
by two small feet. In the Presentation panel a woman, 
presumably Mahaprajapati, holds in both hands the same 
cloth, and the presence of the child is again indicated by the 
two small feet. Mahaprajapati is accompanied only by two 
female attendants, one of whom bears the royal umbrella, 
She stands before a rukkha-cetiya, viz. a sacred tree with ita 








* W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Suddha from Tibetan Works in the Bhah- 
Aigyur and Bstan-Hoyur, ch. li; of, Caoma de Korce, Analysis of the Kah- 

* 8. Beal, Romantic History of Buddha, p- G2. 

* A more satisfactory reproduction will be found in my Yaksas, 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Publications, 1998. 
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altar; and half emerging from this altar is the Yakea 
Sakyavardhana, leaning forward with joined hands and bowing 
to the child. This seems to represent the Yaksa in person 
rather than a statue; we do not know whether Yaksa statues 
were ever actually sct up under trees. Fergusson suggests 
that it is the king in his bath! The Yaksa type, with the 
conspicuous belly, is clearly recognizable. 

The second representation of this scene, Fergusson, pl. Ixix, 
is. a medallion, broken above, but still not far from complete. 
Mahiprajapati, as before, is holding out the cloth on which the 
Rodhisattva’s feet can be seen ; the Yakga is leaning forward 
from a ort of booth or pavilion that may be called a temple. 

Behind Mahaprajipati stands King Suddhodana, with some 
\ musicians on the extreme right ; the reat of the composition 

ay occupied by numerous female attendants. 

| Another excellent, though small, example of the Presentation 

- scene forms the fifth from the right of the series of six scenes 
from the Life of the Buddha which decorate the stupa 
represented on the well-known slab from Amaravati, now in 
the Madras Museum, and reproduced in Burgess, Buddhist 
Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta, pl. i; this version 
closely corresponds to the first described above, except 
that a larger number of female attendants is represented. 

These scenes, now for the first time identified, seem to be 
the only extant versions following what must be the older 
form of the story. The episode is greatly elaborated in the 
Lalita Vistara, chap. viii, where the temple is full of statues 
of gods, Siva, Siirya, ete., and all bow down to the child ; 
in this form the story is illustrated at Borobudur.* 

Ananpa K. CooMARASWaMY. 





Musecm oF Fraz Ans, 
BosTos. 
asth October, 1927. 
1 N. J. Krom, The Life of Buddha on the stipa of Barabudur according to 
the Lalita Vietara texf, 1926, p. 40. 
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A PLURAL FORM IN THE PRAKRIT OF KHOTAN 

Dr. Barnett’s note (swpra, 1927, p- 848) on this subject 
furnishes an opportunity for two observations : — 

(1) As regards the matter of an Iranian origin of the plural 
with ca, Iranian influence in Khotan is to me, as perhaps has 
been shown, not unweleome, In particular, it seems possible 
that the lawyers may have been frequently Persian, unless 
we are deceived by the instance of the divira Mogata, son of 
Tamaspa (Tahmasp), occurring in a number of legal 
documents: similarly, the several references in No. 686 to 
selling to “the Chinese ” (Cinana) of various places suggests 
that “Chimaman” and “ trader ” may have been quasi 
interchangeable expressions, 

A borrowing from Iranian of a mere plural termination 
seems, however, in itself not very likely. Moreover. the plural 
in ea did not even exist in Iranian: upon referring to the 
examples quoted by Dr, Barnett from Dr, Reichell’s Avesta 
Grammar it will be seen that in them the ca has its ordinary 
meaning of “ and", and has no bearing upon plurals in ca, 

(2) It would be interesting if we could somehow connect the 
pluralizing ca with the employment of ca, re, gue, in Sk, 
kaéca(na), Iranian kasca, Gk. dare. ware, é€¢'dive. Latin quisque 
(“ whosoever " and “ each “), undigue, ubigue, ete., of which 
Ido not remember reading any very illuminating discussion. 

F. W. THomas. 
THE STORY OF BABAR'S DEATH 

Referring to my communication on the story of Babur's 
death (Journal. April, 1926, p. 295), I write to pomt out 
that my contention that Babar’s fatal illness was unconnected 
with Humiiyiin’s disease is supported by the silence of the 
Tarikh-i Rashidi (p. 402, Elias and Ross’ translation). Mirza 
Haidar, the writer of the Parikh, was in India within ten years 
of Babar’s death, and would probably have heard the popular 
story if it had been current at the time, as his silence may be 
taken as significant. 





Sri Rawa SHARMa. 


KAUSAMBI 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, in his article on 
Kaudambi published in JRAS, 1927, page 698, mentions two 
Brahmi inscriptions found in the villages in the neighbourhood 
of Kosam. ‘These were installed in the reigns of certain 
Maharajas named Sivamegha and Bhadramegha, who are 
not said to be known from any other source. Now Mr. Pargiter, 
in his Dynasties of the Kali Age, page 73, says that in the third 
century of the Christian era, nine very powerful and wise 
kings, known as Meghas, ruled in Kosala, but nothing more 
is known about them, Have we not some reason to suppose 
that these powerful Meghas of Kosala governed a territory 
including the present district of Allahabad after the downfall 
of the Kaudéambi kingdom ! 

Sita Ram. 


RETHARE BUDRUK PLATES OF MADHAVA-VARMAN 

During the last Easter holidays I took a trip to Khanapur 
in the Satara district with a few friends, An acquaintance of 
mine had informed me that Mr. Dadasahib Mane, of Khanapur, 
had in his possession some inscribed copper-plates. The latter 
gentleman had invited me to his village on several occasions. 
He was delighted to see us, and with little hesitation produced 
the plates. We were told that they contained a grant made to 
his ancestors by a king of Bedar. When asked by my friends 
as to the contents of the record, I assured them that the grant 
did not concern the Mane family. Further, I promised to 
send a preliminary short note in Marathi! to be read at the 
next conference of the Bharata-Itihiisa-Saméddhaka-Mandala 
of Poona and to contribute a summary in English to the 
JRAS. as early as possible, 

The grant was incised apparently on three copper-plates, 
measuring 11% in. x 54 in., the first of which is unfortunately 
not forthcoming. The margins are folded over and beaten 


' Not yet published. 
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down so as to serve as rims, The inscription is cut on both 
the sides of the second and on the inner one of the third. It 
is of much geographical interest for Maharastra, especially 
the Satara district. Beyond the new name of a prince, it 
contains no historical information, Further details regarding 
his ancestors are wanting. The genealogy of the family may 
have been mentioned in the missing plate, But the prince 
cannot be identified with any Madhava-varman or Madhava 
known to history. His identification with the Madhava whose 
name occurs in the Kéndédda grant of Dharmaraja! is 
impossible on paleographic grounds. No such king is 
mentioned in Dr. Kielhorn’s lists. 

I call the plates the Rétharé Budruk plates (though brought 
to hight at Khan4pur), against the usual practice of naming the 
records after the villages in which they are discovered. To 
me it seems more appropriate to call them after the villages 

The present record may be assigned to the sixth or the 
seventh century 4.D. on epigraphic grounds, No cra or 
regnal year is noted on the second or the third plate. The 
object of the inscription is to regiater the grant of a village, 
which is written by the devout nd veracious Kayastha 
Sripila. The donor is the illustrious Madhava-varman, who 
is styled Caturdsramya-dharma-karma-sétu, ie. the bridge of 
the rites and customary observances of the four stages of the 
religious life of Brahmans. He cannot have been a very 
powerful potentate, as the usual high-sounding titles are 
absent. He may, perhaps, have been a feudatory of the 
Calukya overlords, The names of the donees are Balasvamin 
and Kééava-svimin, engaged in performing the duties of 
the Sandtana-dharma, “ the everlasting religion.” It is 
interesting to come across this stock word in our record, The 
Brahman grantees must have been students of the Sama- 
veda, as they are styled Chandégas. 

The village granted is Réttiraka, It was situated to the 


* My paper on these plates is being edited in the Ep. Ina, 
JRAS. APurr. 1998. dt) 
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south-east of the river Krena-Vénni. In ordinary speech, 
at present, the river Krana is called Krena-Vénna up to the 
confluence at Mahuli, not far from Satara, But at the time of 
bathing at the confluence of the rivers Krana and Kiyana 
or Kakudmati at Karad (or more correctly Karhad), the 
stream is named Krsni-Vénna. From the present inscription 
it is evident that it was known as Krena-Vénnd as far as 
Réttiraka. Nor need this surprise us, The Krsna itself was 
called Vénna, It is probable that the two rivers Krana and 
Vénna after their confluence at Mahuli were called by the 
joint name Krenai-Vénna. 

The modern form of Réttiraka would be Rétharé. There 
are four villages of this name in the Satara district, viz. 
Retharé Budruk, Rétharé Khurd, Rétharé Harinaksa, and 
Dharanacé Rétharé. The last is not situated near the river 
Krend. As the village granted lay to the south-east, it is 
clear that Rétharé Budruk is the modern representative ot 
Réttiraka, as it is still in that direction, Tambatirtha and 
Kadambatirtha cannot at present be satisfactorily identified. 
But the former may have been at Tambavé (24 miles from 
Rétharé Budruk) in the Walwa taluka. Bélavatika must be 
Bélavadé, 5 miles from the village granted, vatiha being only 
an addition meaning a garden. Kolikavatika is identical with 
Kolé (2 miles from Rétharé Budruk), in the Walwa taluka, 
Vattarika is evidently Vatar or Vathar, about 2 miles west of 
Réetharé Budruk. These latter places were then only gardens 
or hamlets of Réttiiraka. The village is conferred along with 
these vatthds, corresponding to modern vadis. The mountain 
mentioned in the inscription must he Macchindragada, 
10 miles from Karhad. 

The grant was formally made on the Paurnima of Vaidakha, 
ealled Maha-Vaiéakhi-Paurnima in the record. 

Y. R. Gurre, 
Late Asst. Supt. for Epigraphy. 
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ON VALLABHADEVA AND HIS SUBHASITAVALI 

The only important point raised by Mr. D. C. Bhattacharyya 
in his communication (J RAS. 1928, pp. 135-7) on my note on 
the date of the Subhasitévali (JRAS. 1927, pp. 471-7) 
is his doubt regarding the identity of the Vallabhadeva cited 
by Sarvananda in his Tikd-varvasva, He Sugpests that 
Sarvinanda’s Vallabhadeva was an earher Vallabhadeva 
who is cited in the anthologies (including our Subhdsitdvali) 
and who himself composed an independent book of verses, 
named also Subhdsitdvali, probably in drya-metre, quite 
distinct from the anthology before us. He would agree with 
Peterson's surmise that this earlier Vallabhadeva was the 
famous commentator of that name, to whom he would assign 
the date “say about 1000 a.p.” This suggestion is indeed 
Ingenious, but wholly hypothetical. 

In my note at p. 472, footnote 1, I have referred to this other 
Vallabhadeva, but I am inclined to believe that Sarvinanda 
im the passage under discussion (p. 471) does not cite this 
rommentator Vallabhadeva but the compiler of the anthology 
bearing the same name, For Sarvinanda elsewhere quotes 
the scholiast Vallabhadeva with a distinct reference to his 
commentaries on Kumdra-s° and Sisupala-v°, Citing Sisu® 
Vv, 24, Sarvananda remarks: j¢j Magha-éloke Vallabhena 
dpanam dvdrika vipanir hatta iti tyadkhydtam (on Amara®, ii, 
2,2). Again, quoting one line from Kumdra-s°, v, 74, Sarva- 
nanda comments: iti Kumdra-sambhane pravepamandbhyam 
adharabhyam laksyah kopo yasya iti Vallabhena wieytam (on 
ii, 6, 89). This scholiast and his commentaries on Kwmdra-s° 
and Sisupala-v° were thus known to Sarvinanda, but the 
scholiast is quoted by him as Vallabha, with a pointed 
reference to his commentaries, The compiler of the anthology, 
on the other hand, is quoted by Sarvinanda as Kadmira- 
Vallabhadeva (probably to distinguish him from the other 
Vallabha of scholiastic reputation), along with a pointed 
reference to his Subhdsi ?, from which o verse is also 
directly quoted. 
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Much capital need not be made out of the word racita, 
which need not always mean “ compose ", excluding the idea 
of compilation. At any rate, it cannot be taken as the founda- 
tion of a conjecture that the scholiast Vallabha composed 
a book of verse, for which supposition there is no evidence. 
All that is known of this commentator Vallabhadeva (or 
Vallabha, as Sarvinanda calls him twice) I have tried to put 
together in my Sanskrit Poetics, vol. i, pp, 96-8, vol. ii, p. 378, 
and I may be pardoned for refraining from repetition. It is 
interesting to note that the problem is complicated by the 
fact: that this Vallabha was also probably a Kashmuirian, who 
belonged to the first half of the tenth century a.p.; but it 
seems to me that Sarvinanda knew both of them and their 
writings and carefully distinguished them in the manner 
indicated above. 

It may be worth while also to note that if, as Mr, Bhatta- 
charyya believes, all the citations in the commentary to 
the Niti-vakydmpia are from the hypothetical Subhasitdvali 
of the earlier Vallabhadeva, then this work could not have 
been, as the quotations themselves show, composed “ probably 
in the dryd-metre"’, It is quite probable that the ascriptions 
in anthologies are not always correct; but that does not 
affect the present question, and there is no evidence to show 
that later anthologies borrow from this work. 

As the dates of Sriharga and the author of the Prasanna- 
rdghava cannot be said to have been settled beyond doubt, 
the point raised in the latter part of Mr. Bhattacharyya’s 
note does not arise. If the dates of Srivara and Bilvamangala 
conflict with the date suggested by Sarvinanda'’s reference, 
we have no other alternative but to regard their verses found 
in the Subhagwdvali as later interpolations. The question, 
I must confess, is not without difficulty, and I have admitted 
it fully in my previous article under question, but I still 
believe that no new fact or evidence has been put forward 
which would make me revise my views, 5. K. De, 


UNIVERSITY OF Dacca. 
7th February, 1929. 
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DAR-UR-RAKIK 

Mr. Le Strange, in his book Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate, speaks of the Dar-ur-Rakik (p. 123) and mentions 
a variant Dakik which he rejects. In the Syriac Chronicle of 
Bar Hebraeus (Paris, 1890), p. 203, the name is Jsupo 
Luton 2, which is a translation of Dakik and is fairly good 
evidence for that name. 

A. 5. Trrrron, 
KEEN INSTITUTE, LEIDEN 

The “* Kern Institute” for Indian Archeology, founded 
wt the University of Leiden in 1924, has startéd. as appears 
from its first Annual Report (published at Leiden in 1927), 
a collection of letters of the great Dutch scholar whose name 
was connected with the Institute. Most of the letters collected 
—among which are the last lines written by Kern in 1917— 
have been ceded to the Institute by Dutch scholars. The 
value of the collection would, however, be enhanced con- 
siderably if it could be enriched by the extensive corre- 
spondence which Kern has had with foreign scholars, 

For this reason the “ Kern Institute ” appeals to all who 
are in possession of letters of Kern or who are able to give 
information as to the existence of such letters, in asking 
them kindly to send these documents to the Institute or to 
give information about them. Any collaboration to the 
enrichment of the collection of the Institute will be highly 
appreciated. 

All communications will be gladly received at the address 
of the secretary: J. H. Kramers, Hooglandsche Kerkgracht 
21, Leiden, 


KRUSSO-GERMAN ALAIEXPEDITION 
This Expedition, May to December, 1928, is a jomt under- 
taking of the Soviet Government (Academy of Leningrad) 
and the German scientific authorities. The object is the 
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glaciological, geological, and meteorological investigation of 
the Alai mountains in Western Turkestan. The expedition 
is under the leadership of Mr. W. R. Rickmers, the author 
of the Duab of Turkestan, The Russian members are N. L. 
Korshenewsky, Professor of Geography, Taschkent : Professor 
Bielayeif, of Pulkova ; Professor Zimmermann, of Taschkent. 
The German members are Dr, L, Noth, Innsbruck, geologist ; 
Dr. R. Finsterwelder, Munich, cartography; Dr. R. Lentz, 
Berlin, ethnology. In addition there will be four young 
mountaineers delegated by the German and Austrian Alpine 
Club, 

This is to be the beginning of a systematic collection of 
data towards the chronological comparison of the ice-ages 
in the Alps and Turkestan. 


2 es 


A LOST MANUSCRIPT oF MARCO POLO 

It has not strayed further than the shelves of the British 
Museum, but still the history is curious and shows how a 
scholar like Yule or a bibliographer like Cordier can be 
caught napping. When the “Geographic Text” of Marco Polo 
was printed by the Société de Géographie in 1824 (Recueil de 
Yoyages, efe., tome i) use was made among other MSS. of 
an imperfect Latin text which was then in the library of Baron 
Walckenaer. In 1839 the Société de Géopraphie printed the 
Miraluha of Jordan of Sévérac from the unique MS. in the 
same library, and it was clearly stated in the Introduction 
(Recueil, etc., tome iv, p. 3) that the same volume contained 
also the said MS. of Marco Polo which had been used in 1824. 
When, therefore, in 1863 Yule translated the Mirabilia from 
the printed text of 1839, he must have known that Baron 
Walckenacr’s MSS. of the Mirabilia and of Marco Polo had 
been in one volume, but he did not know what had become of 
that volume when the Baron’s books were sold in 1853. 
A reviewer told him that the Mirabilia was in the British 
Museum, and he reports the fact, evidently without having 
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verified it, in Cathay, 1866. The statement is repeated 
without comment by Cordier in the new edition of Cathay, 
vol. iii, 1914, p. 39. In the list of MSS. of Marco Polo in his 
first edition of I'he Book of Ser Marco Polo, 1871, Yule registers 
Baron Walckenaer’s MS. (No. 23) as “A Miscellaneous 
Volume " (proving that he had seen an account of the contents) 
with the note “ Present locality not known”, and this is 
repeated by Cordier in the third edition, 1903, under No. 28; 
and no further remark is made in Ser Marco Polo, 1920, 
When at last Cordier printed the whole Table of Contents 
(seven items) of Baron Walckenaer's volume in Les Merveilles 
de V Asie, 1925, p. 44, he did so without the least hint that here 
at last was the lost MS. of Marco Polo. Finally Professor 
L. F. Benedetto of Florence says on p. cxliii of his magnificent 
edition of Marco Polo (Jl Milione, 1928): ‘* We do not know 
to what library, very probably American, the codex which 
once belonged to Baron Walckenaer may have migrated,” 
He calls the MS. abbastanza notevole (as far as the old extracts 
and notices allow him to judge) and proceeds to give an 
accurate account of the volume and of some of its other 
contents, including the Mirahilia. 

The volume is known in the British Museum as Add. 19513, 
and is described in the Catalogue of Additions 1848-58, 1868, 
p. 248, where also “ Paulus (Marchus) ” is duly indexed. The 
book seems at some time to have come out of its covers and 
Mirainilia has been wrongly inserted at the beginning instead 
of at the end. The leaves are numbered in pencil. Marco 
Polo begins on fol. 85r°: Incipit prologus in librum domini 
marchi pauli de uenetiis de condictionibus & consuetudinibus 
orientalium regionum. and ends fol. 132v°: possunt ab 
homine vel It consists of four gatherings (the fifth having 
been lost before 1824) of twelve leaves each: 85-96 with the 
catehword [in domo]; 97-108 [porrigunt]; 109-120 [scedant] ; 
121-132 [a bestia.]. The writing is of the fourteenth century, 
two columns to a page. The first two gatherings are ruled 
with 34 lines to the column while the third and fourth are 
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ruled only on two or three pages and have 33 and 32 lines to 
a column respectively. There can be no possible doubt 
that this is the MS. used in 1824, but the readings do not 
seem to have been very carefully copied then. It reads, for 
instance, (at least in the rubric) tygui where 1824 gives nothing 
but Thingchingwi. 

Thus has this manuscript, properly catalogued and indexed, 
lain hid in the British Museum for three quarters of a century. 

A. C. M. 


VY. D. SMIRNOV: A MEMOIR 

The 22nd May, 1927, was the fifth anniversary of the death 
of Vasili Dimitriyevich Smirnov, the most noted among 
Russian scholars of Ottoman-Turkish, late Professor of Turkish 
language and literature, His long life (1846-1922) was very 
rich in events; his career shows how. a son of poor and 
uncultured parents, he made for himself a name for vast 
erudition and thoroughly reliable scientific work. His strong 
character knew no obstacle, either in the primary seminary 
of Astrakhan or at the university of Petersburg. People of 
character bemg very rare in Russia, in this quality of his 
nature Smirnov resembled a foreigner, but he remained 
very Russian as far as the other features of his character 
were concerned. Some carelessness in method and his typical 
Russian humour, like that of Gogol, are Clearly reflected in 
his published work, His thoughts were always original, 
sometimes even derisive and sarcastic. His way of always 
speaking the truth in addition to his humour, did not gain 
him many friends, but he had no preat need for them. Pro- 
fessor of the University, Curator of the Turkish section at the 
Public Library, member and for a long time secretary of the 
well-known Eastern Section of the Russian Archeological 
Society, he worked hard. Knowing well many Turkish dialects, 
such as Tatar, Chaghatai, and others, he specialized in 
Ottoman-Turkish. All his chief works are devoted to this 
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language and its folk-lore. He made a sketch of Ottoman- 
Turkish literature, based upon original sources, when Europe 
had nothing similar.' He published a large collection of 
Ottoman-Turkish texts for educational purposes?: even 
now this is the only work of the kind for this language. 
A very good connoisseur of manuscripts, he worked much in 
the libraries of Budapest, Paris, and London, and described 
the important Russian collection of Turkish manuseripts.? 
His two theses are fundamental works for Turkish literature 
and history.“ Analysing not only Turkish sources, but also 
Slavonic and Greek, he gives etymologies of words connected 
with culture, history, etc. Being acquainted with all the 
Turkish editions in Russia, he always had considerable material 
for his articles at his disposal. He was particularly interested 
in Russo-Turkish historical relations; in connexion with 
it We may cite a very precious manuscript of bisa e oe 
(Tarikh-i Fundugliilii), found by him and partially published 
in his chrestomathy, Already known in Europe as a member 
of the Eleventh Congress of Orientaliats,* another discovery 
of his made him known to English science as well. During 
one of his numerous excursions to Turkey he acquired a 
manuscript of (s'+ ($4. (Miri khatiin), which is still 
unique (see E, J. W. Gibb's, History of Ottoman Poetry, 
vol. 1, p. 132); at his death he had not edited the whole 
cau and the manuscript still remains in the possession of 





" Ocherk istorii tureckoj iteratury,”” SPH, 1802. 
“ Obraxcovyja proizvedenija osmanskoj itanaiaaey, " SF8., 1801 and 
5008 (2nd ed.). 
his Collections scientifiques de Institut des langues orientales vivantes 
du Ministére des affaires etrangéres, vol. viii, Manuscrits ‘Turcs,” SPR., 1897, 
* Their tithes: Kuchibej] Gomurginekij ...", SPH., 1873, and “ Kry- 
mekoje khanstve pod verkhovenstvom Ottomanskoj Porty ...", &PB., 
walk 
“ Mnimyj tureckij sultan * (Zopieki, xviii), “ K objasneniju znachenija 
“gash Lhapiek, xxi) and many others. 
* Bee his article: “Lea vers dite seldjouk et le christianieme ture “ 
(Actes du XJ Congres dea Orientalistes, Paris, 1897, vol. iii), 
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his widow, N. K. Smirnoy. His chief lines of study were 
Turkish literature, folk-lore, and history, and their relation to 
Russian history and life; he was not a compiler, but always 
worked as a pioneer, and left in all these branches many works 
and many deep thoughts. Russia had in his person the first 
great specialist of Ottoman-Turkish and we fear she will 
not have another like him. 

He endured with great courage hunger and all kind of 
misfortunes during his latter years, and ever kept the dignity 
ofa man. He died on the 22nd May, 1922, leaving a rich 
inheritance of books, manuscripts, and unedited articles. 

N. K. Darrensev. 


SURPARAKA 

When writing, a short time ago, a note on Sarparaka (ef. 
/RAS, 1927, p. 111 sq.) I was, unfortunately, not aware of 
the short papers by Burgess, 7d. xi, 2536 sq., 294, and by 
Klatt, ibid., xi, 293 sq., dealing with the same subject. They 
in no way interfere with my conclusions but should be 
mentioned here, 

dart CHARPENTIER. 
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Memorres DE LA DELEGATION ARCHEOLOGIQUE FRaNcaisE 
EN Avonanistan. Tome II: “Lesa Antiquités 
Bouddhiques de Bamiyan par A. Goparp, V. Goparp, 
J. Hackisx, avec des notes additionelles de M. Paun 
PevuioT, Membre de l'Institut. pp. [vi], 113, [2], plates 
xviii, paper covers. Paris et Bruxelles: Les Editions 
G. Van Oest, 1928. 

Seemg that the direction of archmological research in 
Afghanistan has been granted to France for a period of 
thirty years, this large and handsome folio volume is likely to 
have many successors. Among those successors will be 
Volume I, which, as it will contain an account of the under- 
taking from its inception and the reports sent home by 
Professor Foucher, the leader of the mission, is a subject 
of pleasurable anticipation, Priority of publication has 
secured for Volume II the privilege of an avertissement by 
M. Senart, who was President of the Consultative Commission. 

Apart from the pages (65-74) devoted to M. Hackin’s 
exploration of Dokhtar-i-Ndshirwin and its Sassanian 
paintings, the volume is concerned entirely with the famous 
valley of the colossal Buddhas of Bamiyin, and very largely 
with the Buddhas themselves and the recesses which they 
occupy, The site and the two colossi (the latter respectively 
Od metres and 35 metres high) have naturally commanded 
the attention of travellers from the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan- 
Tsang (4.p. 630) down to modern times, In the text (pp. 6-11) 
is given a rapid aketch of the notices of European writers 
from Hyde onwards, and an Appendix (pp. 75-99) contains 
a full bibliography with excerpts, including Professor Pelliot’s 
new translations of the Chinese notices and his valuable 
comments, 

The work is for the most part descriptive. After dealing 
with the Buddhas themselves, it describes and reproduces 
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the remains of paintings visible in the niches. It gives 
particulars of other (seated) Buddhas in the same group, 
or adjacent groups, of excavations (here also there are 
paintings); after which comes a chapter on the grottos of 
Bamiyin with plans and designs exhibiting the manner of 
roofing, which is here traced to a Peraian origin, In regard 
to chronology the authors decide that the great Buddha, 
which was the earlier, cannot be anterior to the third century 
A.D., and that the earliest of the paintings go back to the 
fifth or sixth century, antedating all that we now have of this 
Buddhist art except what is found in grottos 9 and 10 at 
Ajanta and what was brought to light by Sir A. Stein at 
Miran in Chinese Turkestan, 

The practical difficulties in obtaining photographs of 
frescoes on the wall-faces surrounding or over-arching the 
huge statues were realized by those who had the privilege 
of attending M, Hackin’s lectures in London two years ago. 
We cannot therefore be sufficiently grateful for the repro- 
ductions, in many cases coloured, which are included among 
the fine photographs occupying the plates, 

F, W. Tuomas. 


QutTuines or Inpian ConstiruTionan History (Barris 
Prriop). By W. A. J, Ancusoip, M.A., LL.B. 8} x 6 
pp. 367. London: P. 8. King and Son, Ltd. 1926. 

Mr. Archbold has dealt very successfully with a difficult 
and complicated subject. The title of his book may perhaps 
suggest to the uninitiated that a steady movement in the 
direction of what is known as constitutional government, 
that is to say, government on democratic principles, has been 
in progress in India from the earliest days of the East India 
Company until now. This, of course, would be a mistake, 
for the democratic idea in India is a plant of very recent growth, 
and, as Mr, Archbold points out, the reforms introduced in 
1909 contemplated no advance towards Parliamentary 
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government, which neither Lord Minto nor Lord Morley 
seems to have desired. 

The earlier part of the book deals with the gradual 
application of English law, or of regulations and laws in 
consonance with its spirit, to the Company's factories and 
territories, to Kuropeans in India, and to natives of the country 
subject to the Company's authority ; and with the adminis- 
tration of native systems of law by or under the supervision 
of the Company's servants. We learn that at one time criminal 
cases were tried according to the Muhammadan law, but we 
are not told whether the cruel mutilation which it enjoins 
was permutted. It is with something akin to a shock that we 
read that the law as administered under the authority of 
Englishmen, both m the Bengal and in the Bombay 
Presidencies, was a respecter of persons, and that a Brahman, ~ 
no matter what his crime might have been, was immune from 
the extreme penalty. Whatever we may think of the death 
penalty for forgery and of the merits of Nanda Kumar's 
case, the result of that trial at least convinced all that the 
accident of birth conferred immunity on no man. 

The state of the country did not always admit of the 
observance of legal niceties, and it is amusing to find in the 
Beventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy (1773) an 
-admission and defence of what, in fact, amounted to the 
kidnapping of defaulting debtors. It is also amusing to 
learn that the proceedings of the judge of the Admiralty Court, 
appointed in 1684, were to be in English, not in Latin. 

Mr. Archbold has explained with admirable lucidity the 
complicated situation at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, with the London Company, the English Company, 
and the General Society existing side by side, and also the 
intricate machinery for the administration of justice set up 
by the Regulating Act. 

The chief practical value of the book lies in ita excellent 
account of the latest development in constitution-making 
in India—the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. He has treated 
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this highly contentious subject with complete impartiality, 
and his book will be indispensable to all who wish to study 

ming question. It is well written and well produced, 
and is disfigured by hardly any typographical errors. “‘ Naib 
Sabah," on p, 47, should be Naib Subah, but here it is not 
improbable that the author has closely followed a faulty 
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A Paceant or Inpia. By Apotr Waxey. 9 x 6. pp. x, 556. 
London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1927. 

This book. as its name indicates, makes no pretensions to 
being a critical history of India, but may be described rather 
as the Indian chapter of the romance of history. The historical 
succession of sovereigns, Hindu, foreign, and Muslim, has been 
tolerably well preserved, and each has his entry and his exit 
and plays his part upon the stage, but it would be unreasonable 
to expect a single writer to base a book of this nature on 
original authorities. The consequence of this neglect is that 
many of the errors of the earlier English writers on Indian 
history have been reproduced. These writers were compelled 
to rely on a very restricted range of authorities and since the 
publication of their works the discovery of many authorities 
inaccessible to them has enabled later writers to correct 
erroneous statements and to question those based on 
msuficient evidence. For example, Delhi was not an imperial 
city before the advent of the Muslims, and it is incorrect to 
describe Prithvi Raj as Emperor of Hindistan. What 
rendered the Muslim conquest possible was the absence of 
any central authority in India. It is now generally admitted, 
even by Muslims, that the motive of Mahmiid of Ghazni in 
attacking Hindu temples was not entirely zeal for Islam. The 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty of the Dakan was not the 
honest and grateful servant of a Brahman, nor had his title, 
Bahman Shah, any connexion with the name of the priestly 
caste of the Hindus, and Timir, much of whose early life was 
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passed in warfare with Mughuls is not correctly described as 
“the Moghul. It is now generally known that the name of 
Bombay is derived from the goddess Mumbai, or Mumba 
Devi, who had a temple there. and that the inventor of the 
derivation Bom Bahia cannot have known Portuguese, or 
he would not have qualified a feminine substantive with a 
masculine adjective. It would be easy to multiply instances 
of the repetition of exploded errors such as these, but 
Mr. Waley is on surer ground when he reaches the reigns of 
Shah Jahin and Aurangzib, for which he has consulted the 
best modern authorities—the late Mr. Irvine’s fine version 
of Manucci's Storia do Mogor, A History of the Maratha 
People, by Kincaid and Parasnis, and Professor Jidinath 
Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib. It is unfortunate that he has 
not utilized to the same extent, for the reign of Akbar, the late 
Mr. Vincent Smith's excellent study of that ruler, The book, 
in spite of these defects, has a distinct value. It gives a 
generally correct outline of Indian history and its style is 
calculated to promote interest in a subject which is too little 
studied in this country. It is much to be regretted that the 
gifted author died early in the year in which his book was 
published, and thus never enjoyed the opportunity of seeing 
in its final form the work which lives after him, 
W. H. 


Tue Lapy or rae Lorus, Rur Mam, Queex or Manov. 
A Strange Tale of Faithfulness, By Anman-ui-Umer, 
Turkoman. Translated, with introduction and notes, 
together with twenty-six poems attributed to Queen 
Rup Mati done into verse by L. M. Crump, C.LE. 
9} x 8. pp. xu, 96. 

Mr. Crump presents, in a most attractive form, the well- 
known story of Rip Mati, the faithful wife, or mistress, for 
her status is not yet determined, of Baz Bahadur, the last 
independent Muhammadan king of Malwa, that land of 
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romance. The prose narrative of the loves of Baz Bahadur 
and Riip Mati is a translation of a contemporary narrative 
by Ahmad-ul-Umri, a Turkman officer in the service of 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain Mirza, one of the turbulent kinsmen 
of the great Akbar. Of the writer little is known, and we may 
well share Mr. Crump’s regret that there is little or no chance 
of further acquaintance with this prose poet, this romantic 
historian, this Oriental feminist. 

Mr. Crump’s interest in the story of Rip Mati and his 
assiduity in seeking records of the heroine were rewarded by 
the discovery of a copy, probably unique, of Ahmad-ul- 
Umri's work, transcribed by Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali in 1653, about 
fifty-four years after the writing of the original. So far aa 
can be judged by one who has not seen the MS. used Mr, Crump 
has dealt faithfully with his material, and has preserved the 
flavour of Eastern literary form. 

A defect in the book, and the only one which I have detected, 
is the too discriminate use of the macron, which is distributed 
with apparent impartiality among short and long syllables. 
Mahadeo (for Mahideo), Ahmad, Mahmud, Akbar, Ja‘afar, 
Anagah, Mahbub, Mahal, Ka‘aba., Atgah, Sadi, and Sayyid 
are all instances of its misplacement. The use of ‘ Altamsh ” 
for ‘‘ Iitutmish ** is perhaps pardonable, as the correct version 
of the personal name of the great Slave King is not generally 
known ; but it is time that the name of our predecessors in 
empire in India was standardized. In Hindi and Indian 
Persian the form Marhatta is, for some reason, preferred. In 
the days of unscientific transliteration we used the form 
Mahratta, but there can be no excuse for writing Mahratta 
on one page and Maharatta on another. Maratha is the correct 
spelling. It is now generally recognized that Blochmann’s 
description of the brutal Adham Khan as “ evidently a royal 
bastard rested on no evidence, and that the haphazard 
statement should not be taken as a fact, Baz Bahadur's 
real name was not Bazid, but Bayazid, The name of Tafa‘ul 
Khan, the regent of Berar, is commonly corrupted, in Indian 
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histories written in Persian, into “‘ Tufal”, but “ Tufel” 
13, 80 far as I know, not to be found. 

Mr. Crump’s discussion of the status of his herome is 
interesting, but in spite of his obvious anxiety to assign to her 
the dignity of a wife he is compelled to leave the question 
open. Most authorities refer to her as a courtesan, songstress, 
or mistress, and even the evidence of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 
quoted by Mr. Crump in support of his own view, is incon- 
clusive. The-words used by him are faram-i-distdé@r, and 
haram does not necessarily mean “wife”. It might equally 
well describe the king’s maitresse en titre. which Rip Mati 
certainly was. 

Mr. Crump’s melodious verses. which are not his first essay 
in poetry, preserve the spirit and genius of Kastern love- 
lyrics, and more of them would be welcome. Much work 
remains for so gifted a veraifier in familiarizing the West with 
the erotic poetry of the East, which prose renderings can never 
do. It is to be hoped that Mr. Crump will turn his attention 
to this matter. 

The form of the book, the printing, the binding, and, above 
all, the stvle in which the charming illustrations are repro- 
duced are fully worthy of the Oxford University Press under 
the direction of Mr. Humphrey Milford. 

Wo.LsELey Hae, 


Tee Eric or Mounr Everest. By Sir Francis 
Youncuussanp, K.C.B.1., K-C.LE. 8) x 6, 319 pp. 
Londen: Edward Arnold and Co., 1926. 

This is a condensed description of the three Mount Everest 
Expeditions of 1921, 1922, and 1924, which, as explained, is 
intended to bring the heroic story within the range of a much 
larger class of readers than the limited number to which the 
expensive and elaborate records of the expeditions were 
accessible, 

The service of preparing this; inspiring record could not have 
been entrusted to better hands than those of Sir Francis 
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Younghusband, the first Chairman of the Mount Everest 
Committee, whose own experience and achievements, of 
which one learns nothing from this book, and complete 
understanding of the mountaineer’s spirit, as well as his official 
connexion with the three expeditions, marked him as the fittest 
person for the task. 

The book leaves little to be desired as 4 defence of the 
sacrifices made in the attempt of spirit to establish its 
supremacy over matter and as a record of the devotion and 
heroism of all engaged in that attempt, and there are few who 
will not be thrilled by the recital of the sufferings and the 
achievements of those who attempted to overcome the world’s 
highest mountain, and perhaps succeeded in the attempt. 

To the general reader, unable to share, or perhaps even to 
comprehend, the call of the mountains, the book will disclose 
many subjects of interest, The accounts of the fauna and flora 
of Tibet and especially the chapter on high altitude life (xiv) 
are most interesting. Another matter of the greatest interest 
to the physiologist as well as to the mountaineer is the 
question of the use of oxygen, Before the experience of those 
who all but succeeded in standing on the summit of Everest 
had demonstrated the degree of man’s adaptability to his 
surroundings the general view regarding oxygen may be 
represented by the statement that prudence demanded 
its use. It would doubtless be a greater triumph to 
climb Everest without oxygen than with it, but it was doubted 
whether man could exist, far lees undergo physical exertion 
at altitudes much above 20,000 feet, and it was believed that 
acclimatization above this height was impossible, and that 
an attempt to remain at such an altitude would weaken the 
climber rather than enable him to adapt himself to conditions. 
The author's view that this belief has been proved to be 
erroneous will probably commend itself to all who study his 
record, and his conclusion that oxygen has been the bane of 
Everest expeditions will be accepted ; with the reservation 
that oxygen should be supplied, as is brandy, asa medicine, 
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to be used when required. The question is well summarized 
by Sir Francis. 

“ Oxygenists might legitimately claim that if the expedition 
had concentrated upon oxygen—and upon oxygen alone— 
the summit might have been reached. It probably would have. 
But rf tt had we should have missed discovering the precious 
knowledge that men acclimatize themselves to the higher 
altitudes. We should have remained ignorant of the extent 
to which man, by exercising his capacities, can enlarge them. 
And we might have become increasingly dependent upon 
external stimulants instead of upon our native energies for 
climbing high mountains, A branch of science might have 
won a success, but man would have lost a chance of knowmg 
himself.” 

The lesson learnt from these expeditions is, as the author 
says, that man’s capacities are still growing, and that if he 
exercises them they expand. His conclusions are amply 
justified by the record of what was accomplished by the third 
Expedition. ‘‘ These two facts—that porters can carry a tent 
to near the 27,000 line, and that climbers can sleep there— 
are two of the most important results of this third Expedition.” 

Of the tragedy which closed the third Expedition—the 
deaths of Mallory and Irvine, who “ in the arms of Everest 
lie for ever—tie 10,000 feet above where any man has lain im 
death before” Sir Francis writes in moving terms, but his 
record closes on a triumphant note. Mallory and Irvine may 
or may not have reached the summit, but what they, and 
others, accomplished has proved that the summit can be 
reached, and who can doubt that Everest will be defeated. 

The author is specially happy in his description of what is 
beautiful and what is awful in nature, and above all in nature 
among the great mountains. His description of the Rongbuk 
Glacier may be singled out as a specimen of his feeling for 
beauty and of his power of expressing it. 

Of minor blemishes the book contains singularly few. It 
may be objected that the simile “ his will managed to reduce 
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his stomach to the peace establishment”, suggesting, as it 
does to a soldier, the idea of weakening, does not very happily 
describe the restoration of a disordered stomach to a 
normally healthy condition. “‘ Palette is preferable to 
“pallet ’ in describing an artist's equipment; and “ where” 
for “‘ were “ on p. 113 is probably a printer's error. 

The book is a worthy record of achievements of which our 
race may well be proud, 





WoLseLey Haic. 


——_ 


George Lean Mantory. A Memoir, By Davm Pvre. 
8} = 6, pp. 183. Oxford University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1927. 

This charming memoir of a charming person is valuable to 
those who had not the privilege of knowing its subject chiefly 
as an analysis of the spirit of the mountaineer. Mr. Pye, 
aided by Mallory’s writings, has given us a portrait of his 
friend which will arouse in all who study it a feeling of regret 
that they did not share the author's privilege. A character 
attractive partly by reason of its contradictions and full of 
youthful enthusiasm, youthful intolerance, and displaying 
occasionally youthful affectation. is firmly drawn in firm lines 
and Mallory himself is allowed te fill in the outline. Of his 
affectation we have specimens in his petulant outburst against 
the Public School system—the common but unreasonable 
complaint that our schools fail to turn ordmary boys mto 
extraordinary men; a complaint pardonable enough in one, 
who though himself a public achoolboy and master at a public 
school, was no ordinary boy and no ordinary man. Yet 
another petulant outburst: “How hateful is success!” 
What does this mean? That Mallory despised all success ? 
No, that Mallory disliked Scottish sailors and engineers. 
But this petulance in no way diminishes the charm of his 
character. 

Mr. Pye, evidently an intimate friend of Mallory, seldom 
offends ‘by lack of restraint, but there is one expression that 
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jars—" A conjunction of two unique creatures.” In a sense 
everybody is unique in that there is nobody in the world 
exactly like him in all respects; but this phrase is either 
hyperbole, or, what is worse, a misuse of the word unique. 
In the United States such vulgarisms as “ somewhat unique ” 
and “very unique “ are common, but it behoves us carefully 
to guard the word, for it is the only one left to us that expresses 
its meaning. “ Singular’ has gone, and now means no more 
than “ unusual”, and unless we are careful “ unique ” may 
follow it. 

To those who had not the privilege of knowing Mallory, 
the most interesting part of the book will be those passages 
which desertbe the appeal which mountains made to his nature. 
“ Nowhere as among the high snow and ice is the utter 
insignificance of man’s bodily presence so overwhelming, 
nowhere as among these mighty masses do his desires and 
aspirations seem, by comparison, so triumphant.” 

This attitude explains the appeal which Everest made to 
him. The last two chapters of the book deal with that 
adventure and are enriched with Mallory’s own graphic 
descriptions of his experiences. Of the final tragedy the author 
writes feelingly, but with complete understanding. ‘“ When 
we are tempted to cry out upon the loss of two such lives, 
it is well for us to try to see Everest as Mallory saw it. To 
him the attempt was not just an adventure, still less was 
it an opportunity for record-breaking. The climbing of 
the mountain was an inspiration because it signified the 
transcendence of mind over matter,"” If Mallory could return 
he would be the last to complain that his life was thrown away, 
or uselessly sacrificed. 

The printing, format, and illustration of the book are all 
of the nature and quality which we associate with the name of 
Mr. Humphrey Milford. 
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Kinesure. By A. M. Hocarr. 9 x 6, pp. x, 250, Oxford 
Iniversity Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1927- 

The author of this book begins his prologue by describing 
two parties of historians, “‘ on the one hand those who deny 
that the same thing is ever invented twice, and therefore 
assert that if two customs in parts of the world ever so remote 
from one another show some resemblance, they must come 
from the same source“; and, on the other, “ the die-hards, 
mostly men of immaculate scholarship, who automatically 
turn down every attempt at tracing common origins with the 
equally confident assertion that similar ideas occur to men 
independently in different parts of the world.” Mr, Hocart 
is a staunch adherent of the former party and gives to its 
principles an application so wide that the resemblances which 
he professes to find are not always apparent even to the careful 
atudent of his book. 

His theme is the system of ideas expressed by the term 
‘Divine Kingship’’, an expression so vague as to melude 
theories of kingship which are not only dissimilar but con- 
flicting, but between which Mr. Hocart professes to trace 
resemblance. There is, for instance, the theory that a king is 
in L nome sense & god, as well as the theory that “there's a 

ivinity doth hedge a king ”, that a king is in a peculiar degrec 
idler divine protection. Not only does Mr. Hocart appear to 
be unable to distinguish the contradiction between these two 
theories ; he treats them as though they were identical. Even 
the fact that subjects have been known to pray for their kings 
is cited as evidence of the theory of the divinity of kings. It 
is not easy to understand how one who needs his subjects’ 
prayers be regarded as divine ; nor does the suggestion 
that the second verse of God Save the King is a relic of the 
days when kings were regarded as gods carry conviction with it. 

Mr. Hocart, in deciding to try the hypothesis of common 
origin deprecates the reluctance of some scholars and historians 
of high repute to go so far; attributing it partly to a fear 
of losing caste by being confounded with “ those wild men who 
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seized upon the most superficial resemblances in every part 
of the world to prove that the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel had 
been there”, Let me hasten to disclaim any intention of 
confounding Mr. Hocart with the ‘‘wild men”. He has 
laboriously collected « mass of evidence, but he has 
manufactured none; and he understands what evidence is, 
which is more than can be said of the “ wild men”. But like 
all who set out to prove a theory he is prone to find evidence 
m facts the relevance of which is not easily perceptible to the 
open mind, The notions that o king is a god and that a king 
i8 the special object of divine protection, though cognate, are 
yet distinct, and it does not follow that the second is derived 
from the first. In discussing the King’s Evil he is on firmer 
ground, but even here rt is unsafe to assume the identity of 
the “ divine kingship ” theory with the view that the king is 
enabled by divine assistance to work a miracle. The most that 
can be said 1s that divine influence temporarily pervades the 
king's personality. 

The chapter on Ambrosia, containing a parallel between the 
Eucharist and ambrosia, kava, and soma will offend some, but 
the Christian mysteries cannot be exempted from inquiries 
into the history of religion. The analogy may be more 
rationally condemned for its imperfection. The question of 
ambrosia is obscure, but there can be little doubt that the 
virtues of kava and soma lay originally in their intoxicating 

The same objection applies to the analysis of coronation 
ceremonies, It is inevitable that analogies should be traceable 
between initiation ceremonies among different peoples, but 
the suggestion that the coronation ceremonies of Christian 
monarchs have their origin m the initiation ceremonies of 
primitive peoples who believe that these symbolize the death 
of him who is called to be the king and his rebirth as a god is 
stramedd. 

It may be doubted, too, whether the Oriental is capable of 
abstracting a man from his office. At the darhar held at 
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Delhi to commemorate King Edward's accession anil 
coronation much wonder was expressed at the precedence of 
Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, over the King’s brother. This 
attitude surely displayed an inability to identify the man with 
his office, 

The pedigree on p. 159 is not easily comprehensible. The 
ceremonies of Coronation, Ordination, and Initiation are 
exhibited as being derived from the ceremony of Installation, 
but the tree shows Coronation and Ordination as being 
more closely linked together than is either with Initiation ; 
vet all three are shown as the offspring of Installation, and 
are therefore sister ceremonies. The pedigree form is evidently 
intended to make the relationship clear. All that it does is 
to confound it. 

The attribution of the anthropomorphism of the Hindus to 
Greek influence will commend itself to few students. It should 
not be difficult to show that anthropomorphism is older 
than any recorded intercourse between Greece and India. 
The anthropomorphism of the Greeks is indeed gross and 
absurd. but its grossness and absurdity do not approach those 
of Hindu mythology, between which and that of the Greeks 
the difference is one of kind rather than of degree, 

Mr. Hocart’s argument that ceremonies in the course of time 
so lose their signification, and, consequently, essential details, 
as to become unrecognizable is certainly one explanation of 
the discrepancies which he cither brushes aside as unimportant 
or attempts to reconcile, but most will seek the simpler 
explanation that the various ceremonies differ essentially. 

These remarks are not intended to suggest that Mr, Hocart 
has not written an interesting book containing valuable 
material, for he has. He defines his book as an attempt at 
applying to customs and beliefs the methods that have been 
so successful in the study of language. As a first attempt it is, 
as he admits, crude; but as a first attempt it is also a very 
creditable performance, and it is to be hoped that the author 
will develop his theories more fully at a later date. 

Wotsetey Haig. 
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THe Lire or Lirevr.-Generat H.H. Sin Prarar Srxeu. 
By R. B. van Wart, 0.B.E., MLA. 9x 54, pp. xii, 237, 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1926. 

Mr. van Wart has wisely allowed the late Maharaja to tell 
his story himself, as far as possible, using for that purpose the 
autobiography written by him in his life, but he has found it 
necessary to supplement this haphazard record by such 
information as could be gleaned from those who had been 
fortunate enough to be brought into intimate personal 
relations with the Maharaja. The result of his labours is an 
illuminating and eminently readable biography of the 
charming personality who was during the quarter of a century 
preceding his death one of the most promunent figures 
m Incia. 

The prince, or a8 he would have chosen to be styled, the 
soldier, whose portrait Mr. van Wart has given us, will be 
remembered by all his numerous friends and by all who had 
the honour of his acquaintance as a great gentleman, a fine 
sportsman, and a charming companion; a worthy repre- 
sentative of the race of warriors from which he was proud to 
be sprung. Sir Pratap Singh’s pride of race was not of that 
kind which regards high birth as the supreme merit of him 
who possesses it. His was that nobler form of pride which 
held it incumbent on the nobly born to prove himself worthy 
of his birth, and, in doing so, to shed fresh lustre on it. His 
ideal was service, and the three Sovereigns whom it was his 
pride to serve had no more loyal servant, nor had those who, 
like him, served the King, any more devoted friend than the 
“old Rajput soldier“, as he styled himself in a memorable 
message, “ Ever looking to your Majesty as my second God, 
T, as your Majesty's A.D.C., consider it my sacred duty to 
serve your Majesty personally at this time.” This one sentence 
is a key to the Maharaja's attitude, throughout his life, to 
his sovereign, just as his dignified rebuke “* Sahib, he was your 
Prince,”’ to an Englishman who had spoken slightingly of the 
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Jate Duke of Clarence, was an indication of the old soldier's 
veneration for his sovereign’s house. 

The book, with its fund of anecdote of Sir Pratap, and its 
record of the quaint sayings in his own inimitable English, 
will recall to many the old warriors cheery voice, straight- 
forward outlook on life, and intolerance of sophistry, 
hypocrisy, sedition, and political quackery. ~ Your stomach 
and mine, Look at it!” to an obese politician who tried to 
scrape acquaintance with him—* Very good thing, vou liking 
striking, I liking shooting “—his remark to a number of 
strikers at the Jodhpur railway workshops—are instances of 
his caustic wit and of his attitude to disaffection. 

His veneration for members of the Royal Family, of which 
his refusal to sit on the same level as the Prince of Wales was 
aninstance, never withheld him from fearless admonition when 
he believed it to be called for, “ You no riding like that, you 
riding like this, You riding like that you spoiling my mare,” 
was his advice, well meant and well received, to the late 
Duke of Clarence. “ You going pig-sticking to-morrow, now 
you going to bed,” was his equally blunt announcement to 
the present Prince of Wales; but perhaps the most delightful 
instance of his outspokenness was his advice to his present 
Majesty: “If you real King you would cut tongue off 
—— instead of letting him talk so much.” 

It is not fair thus to skim the cream off Mr. van Wart's 
book, and I must not further yield to temptation, but one 
instance of the late Maharaja’s nobility of character must 
be mentioned—his helping to bear the coffin of Lieut. James 
Dalmahoy Cadell. What this meant will be understood only 
by those who have had experience of the strength of caste 
prejudice in India. The moving story is admirably told in the 
fine poem of Sir Henry Newbolt, which the author has been 
permitted to quote at length. 

To the friends of the late Sir Pratap Singh this book will 
be a welcome memento of an exceptionally fine character. 
To others, and especially to politicians, it is commended as 
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an account of a representative Indian, a member of one of the 
_ noblest of her peoples, and a far truer representative than any 
of the interested and “ politically-minded ” Indians with axes 
to grind. 
WotseLey Hare, 
Rapivpranats Tacore, Porr anp Dramatist. By Epwarp 
THompsox. 9 = 6, pp. xii, 327. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. London, ete., 1926. 

This book is a scholarly study of the work and literary life 
of the greatest of living Indian poets and dramatists, a 
character well worthy of study, Precisely how great 
Rabindranath is and to what extent he may, as a poet and 
dramatist, be described as Indian are controversial questions 
which it ill becomes one who is ignorant of Bengali to attempt 
to decide. 

Mr. Thompson prefaces his account of the poet by an account 
of the great Bengali reformer Rammohan Ray and of the 
religious community, the Brahmo Samaj, which he founded 
and to which Rabindranath Tagore belongs. In this he has 
done well, for it is impossible to understand the poet unless 
we understand his attitude to orthodex Hinduism, and his 
adhesion to the enlightened community to which he belongs 
enables us to understand that attitude. 

Space, no less than lack of the necessary equipment, 
precludes me from attempting to review Rabindranath’s 
enormous contributions to literature. In Mr. Thompson he 
has found an appreciative but not undiscriminating critic, 
who, though he concludes “ by claiming confidently that his 
(Rabindranath’s) output is one of fine and often great poetry ", 
adding that ‘it contains an enormous body of work of almost, 
if not quite, the highest beauty and of many kinds”, is by no 
means blind to the poet's faults. which are neither few nor 
venial. His prolixity, his constant repetition of ideas as well as 
of words, which is compared in its maddening effect to the note 
of the coppersmith or the brain-fever bird, the lapses from good 
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taste, even from decency, in his erotic poems, some of which 
fail to rise above the level of literary exercises, his proneness — 
to plunge into the full sea of composition with inadequate 
forethought and with imperfect acquaintance with his subject, 
of his readiness to “make himself a motley to the view ”, 
his monotony, his mental laziness, except when aroused by 
deep feeling, all receive their meed of condemnation, which, 
however just, will not commend itself to those who scorn 
the suggestion that their hero is inferior to Milton and assert 
that he has written greater poetry, and more of it, than 
Shakespeare, Daunte, Goethe, or the Greeks. To such ignorant 
and indiscriminate adulation Mr. Thompson's calmer judgment 
isan antidote, It may be conceded at once that Rabindranath 
if ad great poet, but to give him «a place among the world’s 
vreatest is absurd, 

Different views of the extent of the debt which he owes 
tothe West are current. One scholarly critic of his own country 
can see in him no more than a Western poet who is able to 
express himself in Bengali, albeit in a style which appears 
happier and more natural when rendered into English. In 
short “ Bengal has not given Rabindranath to Europe— 
rather Kurope has given him to the Bengalis”. His Bengali 
admirers would not admit this for a moment. Mr. Thompson 
steers a middle course. Western learning and Western letters 
have enlightened the poet's mind, and widened his outlook 
on life, but they have not denationalized his literary style or 
his literary work. 

In a foreigner with so marvellous a command of English as 
Rabindranath it is strange to find now and then translations 
so grotesque as to shock. In the description of the attack on 
a Salvation Army preacher by Bengali youths—a scathing 
satire on Bengali heroism—the preacher has his head broken. 
His plight is thus described in English: ‘“ They beat the 
preacher on the head. His head bursts and blood runs."’ No 
such cerebral explosion as is suggested in the English occurred. 
for the preacher immediately afterwards addresses his 
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assailants. “‘ Flows,” too, should have been substituted for 
“runs”. <A word of which the poct seems to be fond is 
“douse, which occurs in two translated passages im the 
book, solemn. not facetious, The word is hardly dignified, 
and the expression ‘‘ douse my lamp “ used of Love, as Death, 
suggests Dirk Hatteraick’s “ Douse the glim”. “ Lovelihead © 
is not easy to justify and the meaning of “ Vasuki . 
swingeing his folds” is not clear. “ Death has left his eard 
of invitation behind my ear!” 

Of the poet's politics this is not the place to speak, but it 
may be said without indiscretion that they are unpractical. 
He has unequivocally shown his dissatisfaction with the alien 
rulers of his country, and he has antagonized their bitterest 
opponents by his satire, all the more biting for its truth. 

Mr. Thompson has given us an exceedingly interesting study 
of the growth, development, and evolution of a great poet, 
great in spite of many imperfections, and though his work 
will not please all it will be welcome to the discriminating. 
His book is disfigured by very few blemishes, of which his 
reference to the Governor-General who abolished sati as 
“Lord Bentinck " is one. There appears to be no excuse for 
the use of the abominable word “ Britisher” on page 247 ; 
and the expression “had operating not taken place” on 
page 23] is worse than imelegant. 

Wousecey Hare. 


Indica by L. D. Barnett 
1, Oper pas Wesex DER ALTINDISCHEN RECHTSSCHRIFTEN 
UND THR VERHALTNIS #U EINANDER UND zu KavuTILya. 
| Von Joann Jakon Mever. 9} x 6}, 1x + 40 pp. 

+ Leipzig; O,. Harrassowitz, 1927- 

Herr Meyer's book suffers sorely from On ithersichilichhert ; 
it consists of a single chapter occupying 356 pages (with a 
Nachwort 58 pages long) divided into paragraphs of corre- 

8ponding bulk (one of them covers 18} pages), without any 
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finger-post in the shape of u table of contents to guide the 
student through its paths. Nor are its indexes at all 
exhaustive. But it will repay the labour of study, for it 
presents ina lively style the fruits of a wide and deep reading 
applied in skilful research, and these fruits are of striking 
interest. 

The author's aim has been (1) to determine by a careful 
comparison of their contents the mutual relations and relative 
dates of the chief Sanskrit dharma-sitras and dharma-distras 
and the Kautiliya, and (2) to make clear the real nature of the 
dharma-literature and its preachers, the Brahmans. His 
general conclusions are as follows. As to the first point. 
Baudhayana and Apastamba are pre-buddhist ; Vasistha 
belongs to about the fourth century o.c.; Narada is 
really older than our Manu (the mention of dindras, with 
much else in his text, is due to interpolation); Manu 
in the present form ‘was written between 200 p.c, and 
200 a.D. (perhaps nearer to the former date) by a compiler 
who worked over an earlier Manu composed in mixeil 
prose and verse, and who, aiming mainly at religiou= 
edification, omitted and abridged much of the earlier Manu. 
added much ab extra, including some matter from Artha-4astras. 
and patched together many contradictory scraps, producing 
a text very deficient in legal clarity; Yiajiavalkya is a 
compiler, who has drawn especially on Narada and Kautilya. 
and also on Manu; Visnu is a late pseudo-Siitra, drawing 
upon Manu and Yajiavalkya inter alios; Gautama comes 
last of all, and has used all the others. Kautilya did not use 
Manu and the later writers on dharma; he may have drawn 
upon Baudhayana, or both may have used the same sources : 
the most valuable surviving Smrti is to be found in his 
Books ni and iv, which are carefully compiled from both 
brahmanic and secular works, As to the second point, Herr 
Meyer holds that the Dharma-siitras and Dharma-dastras do 
not deserve the title of law-bocks, Their original purpose 
was to furnish the Brahmans with manuals of magic, to 
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teach them dcdra in the narrower sense of the word, i.e. correct 
conduct such as would ward off from them malign demome 
influences, and thus secure for them bodily and menta] 
welfare; hence their rules forbidding nakedness, eating in 
public, and mention of names, regulating res venerea and the 
calls of nature, arranging for ritual cleanness, prescribing 
mortifications and atonements thereby, etc., etc. In the earlier 
books on dharma the whole of life is pervaded by the dread of 
magic influences. “ The authors of the works inspired by the 
genuine spirit of Smrti do not mean to give us real law-books, 
and often cannot do so, because obviously they have not 
knowledge enough.” True, the metrical law-books deal with 
the eighteen articles of secular law; but almost all the later 
writers treat civil law quite unsystematically, and the older 
ones touch it very briefly and casually, often showing great 
ignorance of the world. There existed many books on secular 
law, records of local customs, rules of corporations, etc,; but 
the Brahmans did not trouble to study these, and only drew 
from them just enough for their purpose. As time went on, 
they incorporated more and more of this secular law in their 
manuals of religious law: that is all. The best expositions 
of secular law have perished, though a reflexion of them is 
preserved in Kautilya. As to religious law, it reached its zenith 
before any of the existing books were written ; in the latter 
we trace not development of it, but increasing decay. Secular 
law originally was cultivated by Kesatriyas, Vaiéyas, and 
Sidras, especially Viidyas, probably in anustubh verse. 
Religious law also was in earliest times couched largely in 
verse, but in ¢ristubh, the metre of the early epic. Tradition 
associates Brahmans with gdayatri, Keatriyas with tristubh, 
and Vaiégyas with jagadi, but the Brahmans early took up the 
anustubh, and especially used it in the magic literature that 
they peculiarly cultivated. 

For originally and fundamentally the Brahmans were 
2 On this point we may call attention to Dr. Charpentier's discussion 
in Die Suparnasage, p. 204 
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Shamans, tis like Bipsies in Wandering hands or rrafas, 
In Ap. I, iii, 7, 13-15, « comme al faut Brahman is addressed 
as vratya > In the ae of Ath. V, xv we have an apotheosis 
of the Brahman in his primitive character as vagrant and 
beggar, who is here identified with Rudra-Siva, the vagabond 
god and chief of the vrata of Maruts or Rudras. In the 
Mahabharata, however, the vrdtya is a vagabond amusing the 
public by songs, music, tales, and newsamongering.' The 
history of the word ma@pave is similar; onginally signifying 
@ Brahman lad, im the Kautiliya it denotes a dissolute 
rascal addicted to robbery, lechery, and the practice of magic 
for these ends. Both vrdtyas and mdnavas are Brahmans in 
a “state of nature’, in the primitive condition of an earlier 
age, patila-sivitrikes, whom the Brahmans who had socially 
established themselves came to regard with growing dislike, 
until they at length forgot that they were brethren. 

The vagrant life of the primitive Brahmans explains much 
that is peculiar in the ideas and practices of Brahmans 
throughout their history. They were always beggs 
clamorous for largesse. Brahman law-books permit free love 
to women, and the penalties for conjugal irregularity laid 
upon her are much lighter than those upon the man.* Though 
the teachings previous to the existing law-books were severe 
on sins of sex, the latter make many compromises and con- 
cessions. Even learned Brahmans were proverbially erotic, 
and owing to their repute for sanctity and magic powers, 
they were in great demand as deputy-husbands. Conjugal 
laxity is also indicated by the fact that they did noWf ce 
the law of primogeniture; the most learned and able 
took the lead, and where Smrti mentions cables ae of i 
first-born it does so under non-brahmant Their 
marriage-forms too, were unique: thei hides WETE Given 

11t should be observed that the word erifya includes more than 
Brahmans; eg. cl. Moa. XIII, xlix, 9; Manu, x, 22. 

© These facts ore candidly discussed by Mr. V. Venkatachellam [yer in 


hie paper “The Sanatana Dharma of Hindu Marriage in the Mysore 
University Magazine of 1026. 
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to them, for originally they had no money to buy them nor 
power to carry them off by force, Agni, peculiarly the 
Brahman’s god, was in origin the vagabond’s camp-fire. It 
was inherited instinct that led them to live outside the town, 
and to eschew agriculture, cattle-breeding, trade, manual 
labour, even the simplest kinds of manufacture ; and it was the 
same old instinct that moved them to establish and realise 
the ideal with which the perfect Brahman life is consummated, 
the retirement from-the world into the hermitage and then 
into the final sannydsa that leads to death. 

These are remarkable conclusions, but on the whole they 
seem to me to be substantiated by the evidence. I say “ on 
the whole”, for on details there may be some differences of 
opinion, especially in regard to the Naehwort, and Herr Meyer's 
imagination is sometimes exuberant. But in his general 
conclusions I incline to agree with him. The old doctrine that 
the Siitras are all earlier than the Sastras is quite untenable,! 
as he shows, and his deductions as to their relative dates, 
their fundamental character, and the primitive nature of the 
Brahmans are in the main sound, On the last point, indeed 
he might have strengthened his case by quoting Br.-ar. Up. VI, 
iv, 6f., and Ch. Up. IV, i and iv. Certainly he has given 
us a remarkable and thought-provoking book. 





2, Usrverstry or Catcurra: JourNan or THE Deragt- 

MENT OF Lerrerns. Vols. xv, xvi. 9} = 64, vi-+ 203 + 

93 4+ 63 + 64+ i + 162+ 80+ 62 + 62 + 82 pp. 
Calcutta : University Press, 1927. 

Thé contributions contained in these volumes vary greatly 
in quality and quantity; but, with the exception of Mr. 
Mookerji's paper on “ The Gipsies and the Spread of Indian 
Culture”, they are generally good, in some cases remarkably 
so. Among the more important papers we may single out for 
special mention those of Professor C. Formich on ‘“ The 

’ A further example ia the case of the Vdikhanasa, which Dr. Caland 


would sssign to the fourth century a.p. 
JRAS, APART. 1928. 24 
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Upanishads as the landmark in the history of Indian thought", 
of Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra on the cult of the Sun-god in 
medieval Eastern Bengal, of Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya on 
“ The Identification of the Rgvedic river Sarasvati and some 
connected problems ”, of Pandit Bidhusekhar Sastri on vocalic 
composition (in Bengali), of Mr. Manindramohan Bose on the 
post-Caitanya Sahajiya cult and on the Padas of Candidasa, of 
Mr. Basantakumar Chatterjee on Vidyapati’s poems, of 
Mr. P. C. Sengupta on the Aryabhatiya (a translation), of 
Mr. 8. C. Chatterji on the Nyaya doctrine of Pramana, and of 
Mr. Girindra Mohan Sarkar on the Séna period of Bengal 
history. The last of these papers shows real ability in historical 
research, and it is deeply to be regretted that death has cut 
short the author's promising career, The longest and perhaps 
most striking monograph is that of Mr. Bose on the Sahajrya 
cult, which throws much light on a hitherto obscure religious 
movement that has wielded an enormous influence on the 

Bengal; a copious bibliography is appended to it, 
which makes it still more valuable. 


$6 A Sanskrerr Gramaar ror Srupextrs. By ARTHUR A- 
Macnonett, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., etc. Third edition. 
7, x St, xx+ 264 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 

Accurate in scholarship and lucid in presentation, Professor 
Macdonell’s grammar has from the first won for itself wide 
and well-deserved popularity. This impression reproduces 
the second edition with a few corrections of slight errors, 
but with no essential changes, for changes are unnecessary 
ina work of such approved excellence. 











4. [Buirativa-canitAMpuput.] A Dictionary of Indian 
Classical Characters pertaining to mythology, philosophy, 
literature, antiquity, arts, manners, customs, etc, of the 
Hindus by Cnaturvepr Dwarka Prasap SHARMA. 
93 x 7}, xl + 682 pp., 1 plate. Lucknow: Newul 
Kishore Press, 1919. 
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This work, which bears the second title Hindi-caritdmbudhi, 
is & Hindi dictionary of notable persona, things, and places, 
and is rather more comprehensive than its title-page suggests, 
for it contains also brief notices of many medieval and modern 
persons of mark in history, literature, etc., sects, countries, 
towns, and the like, while one appendix contains notices of 
Muslim and British historical characters (including Sivaji}), 
and another gives a number of geographical names found in 
the Mahabharata with explanations in Hindi and English. 
Many of the notices are very jejune, and there are some 
serious deficiencies ; for example, under the caption Migha 
there is no mention of the identification of Varmalita with the 
historical king of that name, and he is wrongly called Varmala. 
However, the work contains a good deal of information, 
though of a rather sketchy kind, on the life and works of 
many medieval and modern personages which will be nsefu) 
and as a book of reference for the general public it should 
also be acceptable. 





5. Tae Baca Caves 1x tHE Gwaior State, Published by 
the India Society in co-operation with the Department 
of Archeology, Gwalior, for his late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia Alijah Bahadur, etc. 13} x 
10}. viii + 78 pp., 29 plates (9 col.). London, Banbury 
printed: India Society, 1927, 

To the India Society, to the Department of Archaeology 
of Gwalior, and to the late Maharaja of that State art-lovers 
are under a deep debt of gratitude. This fine volume, beauti- 
fully printed and beautifully reproducing the gracious 
loveliness of the art of Bagh, is a gift of richest quality, well 
worthy of the enlightened bounty of the Prince to whom it 
i8 in large measure owing. It contains 20 plates of drawings 
and plans and 9 coloured reproductions of the frescoes 
from careful eye-copies by native artists—frescoes which, 
as Sir John Marshall justly says, “ will bear comparison with 
the best that Europe could produce down to the time of 
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Michael Angelo”—together with a one-page preface by 
Mr. L. Binyon, 16 pages by Sir John Marshall describing the 
caves, some miscellaneous notes by Mr. M. B. Garde, valuable 
studies of the sculptures and paintings by Dr. J. P. Vogel, 
a short note on the frescoes by Mr. Havell, and two articles 
by Dr. J. H. Cousins, the first an aesthetic appreciation and 
the second dealing with the topography. In short, it is, 
despite some minor shortcomings, well worthy of its beautiful 
theme, an art ch’é principio e eagion di tutta guia, 


6. Report or THE ARcH®oLoGIcAL Departmenr or His 
Exatrep Hicuwess tHe Nizam's Dominions, 1534 f./ 
1924-5 ap. 15} x 10}, xi + 44 pp., 9 plates (2 col.). 
Hyderabad, Calcutta printed: Baptist Mission Press, 
1927. 

In this Report Mr. Yazdani chronicles an active and useful 
year's work by the Department under his capable guidance. 
Most interesting is the announcement of the progress made 
for the preservation of the Ajanta Caves with their frescoes, 
and the steps that are being taken to reproduce them in 
colour, of which we are given most attractive foretastes ip 
the plates of the present volume. Good work has likewise 
been accomplished in the conservation of Ellora and some 
noteworthy Muslim tombs, while several valuable acquisitions 
of coins have also been made. From the archeological point 
of view all is well with Hyderabad. 


7. Laren GREEK SCULPTURE aNxD rts INFLUENCE ON EAST 
AND West. By A. W. Lawrence. 10} x 8, xvi + 
157 pp., 112 plates. London: Jonathan Cape, 1927. 

Mr. Lawrence's work, fascinating as a tale of art-history 
and amply illustrated by excellent plates, is one over which 
the reviewer would willingly linger, but he must resist the 
temptation and restrict his attention to the part of it with 

which this Journal is directly concerned, to wit, chapters 7 

(* The Hellenistic East’) and 8 (“ The Hellenistic Tradition 
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in India and the Far East’). Chapter 7 gives us a sketch of 
the influence of Greek art in Egypt and neighbouring African 
states, Phosnicia, the Seleucid and Parthian empires, Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia; its effect in these regions, however, 
was not vitalising, and it produced few works of marked power 
(the intensely live heads of Arsinoe IT and Euthydemus are 
strictly Pergamene). But on India its influence was deeper, 
and culmmated in the Gandharan achool, which passed from 
India through Central Asia to China and Japan—a develop- 
ment which Mr. Lawrence sketches in outlines, necessarily 
very brief, but on the whole just, though we suspect he is 
mistaken in seeing a direct Greek touch in Asdka’s Sarnath 
capital, and he makes a little slip in speaking of “ Kuvera, 
King of the Devils” (p. 80). Mr, Lawrence has rendered a 
valuable service to the study of oriental art by viewing it 
thus from the wider standpoint of Hellenistic art; we hope 
that some day he will study it in closer detail. 


InDISCHE STROMUNGEN IN DER ISLAMISCHEN Mystik. I: 
Zurn Gescuicute wnp Kerk. I1: Lexicon 
WICHTIGSTER TERMINI DER ISLAMISCHEN Mystik. By 
Dr. M. Hortenx. Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, 
13 Heft. 32-++ 141 pages. Heidelberg, 1927-8. 

The view that Indian religious philosophy exerted a con- 
siderable influence upon the development of Islamic 
mysticism has been advocated by several distinguished 
scholars, including such a cautious and unprejudiced 
investigator as Goldziher, who, however, recognized that, 
in any case, the Indian influences are of secondary importance 
compared with the Hellenistic. Few at present would venture 
even so far as this, Within the last fifteen years the whole 
problem of the origin and evolution of Siifism, down to the 
death of Hallaj in ap. 922, has received a new orientation 
from the brilliant series of monographs in which Massignon 
embodied the results of an extraordinarily wide and 
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penetrating study of the materials (unpublished MSS. for 
the most part) that are still extant. From his subtle analysis 
it appears that the Qur'an was the central source whence the 
early Muhammedan mystics derived their doctrine ; and the 
doctrine itself, as developed in the third century after the 
Hijra, he holds to be essentially Islamic. Dr. Horten rejects 
this view, root and branch, while others, who accept it in 
the main, may well doubt whether it makes sufficient 
allowance for the infiltration of foreign elements and more 
particularly for the influence of the Hellenistic background 
on which Sitifism arose. This question has not been 
thoroughly explored, Future research may, I believe, find 
definite points of contact, showing that Christianity, 
Gnosticism, and Neo-platonism helped, perhaps in a more 
vital way than is yet surmised, to shape the mystical move- 
ment in the western provinces of the Muslim empire. 
As regards India, the evidence for personal or literary com- 
munication and interchange of ideas with Muslims during this 
period is so scanty that anyone who seeks to establish a 
connexion between Buddhism and Brahmanism on the one 
hand and the speculative mysticism of early Islam on the other 
should at least refrain from stating his conclusions as positive 
and undeniable facts. Dr. Horten’s latest book is extremely 
controversial, He claims to have proved “ die Identitat der 
liberalen islamischen Mystik mit den Thesen ‘des hiheren 
Vedanta ""’, and this assertion is repeated again and again 
with an emphasis which adds no strength to the argument. 
Part I deals with Hall4j, Abi Yazid al-Bistami, and 
Junayd. Hallij, who declared that the essence of God is 
love and said, “ we are two spirits dwelling in one body,” is 
eacribed as *‘ ein brahmanischer Denker rensten Wassers **. 
The famous formula “ Ana ‘l-Haggq “18 equivalent to 


Brahmdsmi. When Halla] says, addressing God, “(SI je | 
=} 
(cf. as in in Hujwirit, Kaeehf, ed. Schukeovski, 
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p. 332 =p. 259 in my translation), this, according to 
Dr. Horten, can only mean panthetsm. Huywiri, however, 
refers the expression of Hallaj to the state of jam‘ (the 
unitive state), which he compares with that of Majnin, who 
“ concentrated his thoughts on Layla, so that he saw only her 
in the whole world, and in his eyes all created things assumed 
the form of Layla” (ibid., p. 331 — p. 258). Bistami 
approaches more closely to the Indian type. As I pointed out 
(Mystics of Islam, p. 17), the statement (Luma‘, p. 177) that 
he learned the mystical doctrine of tawhid from Abi ‘Ali 
al-Sindi suggests a possibility that the development of this 
doctrine in Islam was influenced to some extent by ideas 
derived from India; and the remarkable but very obscure 
sayings of Bistami cited in Luma‘, pp. 382-8, do not appear 
to me to be inconsistent with that supposition. Dr. Horten 
expounds them more suo, giving a detailed account of Bistami’s 
inner life, founded on the phrase “ten years “, which occurs 
twice in the text, but, of course, is not meant to be taken 
literally. He distinguishes three periods: in the first a 
Buddhistic tendency reveals itself, only to be superseded by 
the posttivism of the second decade and culminate in the full- 
blown Brahmanism of the third period. A fitting comment 
on this is supplied by Bistami himself in a passage (Qushayri, 
p. 57, under mujdhadat) where he divides the stages of his 
religious experience, before he attained to union with God, 
into four periods of twelve, five, one, and five years 
respectively, while in another place (Kashf al-Mahjuh, 
transl. p. 331) he is reported to have said that he first enjoyed 
permanent contemplation of God when he was seventy years 
old. Theories constructed from such data are of little use. 
In Part I, entitled “A Lexicon of the most important 
terms in Islamic mysticism *’, the author sets forth the 
principles and illustrates the methods by which his con- 
clusions have been reached. Disgusted with the uncritical 
subjectivity of “unsere jiingste Orientalistik'"', he insists 
on the need for an “ objective system "’ to settle all questions 
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of interpretation. “ But where,” the reader may ask, “ is 
such a thing to be found? Is it already born and waiting, 
like the Hidden Imam, till the hour appointed for its 
uppearance?" Its birth took place about two centuries 
ago—in 1745, to speak precisely—in India, and its hour has 
struck (see p. viii); but a few words should be said concerning 
the circumstances which have led to its manifestation. For 
once in a way Dr. Horten agrees with Massignon that in order 
to understand the doctrine of any particular mystic we must 
know the exact meanings attached by him to the terms that 
he uses in his writings; therefore, as different writers use 
the same terms in different senses, a critical and historical 
study of the terminology is necessary in each case. Massignon 
has applied this method to Hall4j and his predecessors with 
fruitful results. Dr. Horten condemns him, however, because 
he does not postulate an ‘* objective system ", a rigid, uniform, 
all-embracing framework built on the scholastic model, a 
final court of appeal by which the true character of every 
disputed text shall be decided. We then learn that the 
“ system" is comprised in the well-known Dictionary of 
Technical Terms, compiled (1745) by al-Tahdnawi and 
published (1862) in the Bibliotheca Indica. This encyclopmdia 
suits Dr, Horten admirably, for it contains a large number of 
definitions drawn from the monistic school of Ibnu ’I-‘Arabi 
(1165-1240). It is superior to the oracle of Delphi : 
on being interrogated, it never fails to give a response both 
clear and satisfactory. Dr. Horten takes some text of J unayd 
or Halldj, interprets it by means of admittedly monistic 
definitions, and thinks he has demonstrated that Junayd 
and Hallé} were monists. So he has, but his mode of proof 
amounts to begging the question at issue. The ninth century 
is not the eighteenth or even the twelfth, It does not follow, 
because the symbols of mystical expression remain unchanged, 
that the ideas which they connote are always the same. 
Eppur st muove. There may be good evidence for the existence 
of momsm in ninth and tenth century texts, but that evidence 
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must be sought in the texts themselves and in their cultural 
environment, On the Indian side the prospect is unhopeful, 
and one can only say that something might result from an 
investigation conducted on the right limes by a scholar 
equally familiar with Arabic and Sanskrit. But I am afraid 
the present work and much else will be out of date before 
he appears. 

While the author's discussion of the terminology shows 
acuteness, it lacks the delicacy of touch required for handling 
what Goethe has called the scholastic of the heart and 
chalectic of the feelings. Dr. Horten is at his best when he is 
i purely intellectual notions, though here also the 
value of his book is restricted by prepossessions and impaired 
by intemperate criticism. Only a small minority of his very 
numerous corrections have any basis except a misplaced 
confidence in the “ system. It would seem, too, to be a law 
of human nature that those who talk loudly and often about 
philological inexactitude in the works of others leave 
many examples of tt in their own. 

R, A. Nicwonson. 


Bee Tr ————— 


Persian LITERATURE, A B10-nrenioGRarmican Survey. 
Section I: Qur’inic Lrrenature. By C. A. Storey, 
xxii ++ 58 pages. London: Luzac, 1927. 

The publication of this unpretentious book, which is 
dedicated to Professor A, A. Bevan, is an event of importance 
as marking the completion of the first stage in a long and 
arduous bibliographical journey undertaken with the object 
of providing students of Persian literature with a counter- 
part to Brockelmann’s Greschichte der arahischen Litteratur. 
Although such a work has long been desired, only recently, 
as Mr. Storey points out, have the sources on which it must 
depend become full enough to make a comprehensive survey 
possible. Of the 140 entries in the List of Authorities and 
Abbreviations (pp. ix—xxiii) more than a third bear dates 
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subsequent to the year 1900; and these include, in addition 
to Mr. E. Edwards's Catalogue of Persian printed books in the 
British Museum, catalogues of Persian manuscripts in the 
India Office Library, the Cambridge University Library, the 
Bibhothéque Nationale, and several large Indian collections 
(Bankipur, Buihdér, Calcutta, Rampir), As the work 
proceeds, its materials will no doubt increase, though the 
great silence of librarians in Persia itself is not likely to be 
soon broken, The general plan differs from that adopted by 
Grockelmann: each particular branch of literature will be 
treated under one section and in one place, while the works 
and authors mentioned in cach section or sub-section follow one 
another in chronological order. Obviously this arrangement 
simplifies the work and facilitates reference ; the sole advantage 
of Brockelmann’s is that it enables the student of literary 
history to obtain a panoramic view of the literature produced 
in certain parts of the Muslim world at different periods. 
Mr. Storey, however, does not call his book a history: it is 
in the strict sense “ bio-bibliographical ’, and the limitation 
of scope renders it as precise in form as it is scholarly in 
substance. The care bestowed on details may be judged from 
the fact that not only are imperfect MSS, usually distinguished 
as such, but the extent of their deficiency is indicated 
wherever possible. The biographies, most of which are com- 
pressed into a few lines, conceal, as a rule, the labour that 
they must have cost. 

Quranic literature, the subject of this fasciculus, is classified 
under eight main heads: translations and commentaries ; 
glossaries ; pronunciation and variant readings - 
orthography; indexes and concordances; the talismanic 
virtues of the Qur'an; fal-nimahs: miscellaneous works. 
The first works described are the version of the Arabic com- 
mentary of Tabari, made circa 350 a.y. by a syndicate of 
translators for the Simanid, Mansir b. Nah, and the 
Cambridge Persian Commentary of which the late 
Professor Browne gave a full account in the Journal in 18%. 
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The unidentified commentary (No. 6 on p. 34; numbered 
A. 2 in the Browne Collection) comprises Stras xxxviii, 20— 
.xevi, with considerable dislocations and, according to Browne's 
unpublished description, at least one large lacuna, 

The author deserves unqualified congratulations on the 
opening instalment of his work, There 1s no list of corrections, 
and after reading the book through carefully I find nothing 
to correct but one slight inconsistency in transliteration : 
26h i tafasir (p. 19) compared with fartih i ziba (p. 53) and 
tigh wa-galam (p. 5, 1. 3). All readers will appreciate the 
excellent printing, for which Messrs. Austin are responsible, 
as well as the skilful way in which salient features are brought 
out by the use of thick and thin type. 

R. A. NicHo.son. 


Memoirs oF THE CoLomno Museum. Series A, No.3: Ceylon 
Coins and Currency. By H. W. Copriyetox, C.C.8., 
B.A. (Oxon.), F.RN.S, 1210. x, vii, Introduction, 
290 pp. Six plates and a supplementary plate. Colombo : 
Government Printer, Ceylon, 1924. Price Rs. 10. 

This important work is a corpus of Ceylon numismatics. 
It is intended to embrace the whole history of Ceylon coinage 
and currency, and the project has been admirably carried 
out. There is ample room for a standard work of reference, 
because the only book dealing with Ceylon numismatics on 
an adequate scale, Rhys Davids’ Ancient Coins and Measures 
of Ceylon, 1877, is quite out of date. We are grateful to 
Mr. Codrington, who worthily maintains the family 
numismatic tradition, for so comprehensive and scholarly 
a treatise ; every aspect of the subject has received extensive 
treatment. The preparation must have involved much 
labour and research. 

The work begins with a full and well-informed chapter on 
metrology. The author discusses the beginnings and develop- 
ment of the various weight-standards in India as well as 
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Ceylon, since “for purposes of metrology and numismatics, 
the Island cannot be separated from the mainland’, It is 
for this reason that coins are included of the various periods 
which have been found in the Island, but some of which may 
not have been current there. 

Coins are first mentioned by name in authentic history 
about the middle of the second century B.c. The early money 
im common use was the ubiquitous silver “ punch-marked ” 
coinage. Mr. Codrington considers that the purana continued 
to circulate in Ceylon, as in South India, till about a.p. 300, 
whereas they do not appear to have been current in North 
India much after the time of Christ. He traces the develop- 
ment of the purdya through the single-dlie coins, struck first 
on one side, and then on both, to the “ maneless lion ” type, 
known definitely to be in use in the reign of Mahasen, 
A.D. 277-304, 

The finding at almost every port of many bronze Roman 
coms, “third brass "’ size, the majority being of Constantine 
the Great and hia successora to the reign of Theodosius II, 
leads to the supposition that they formed the currency of the 
Island from the middle of the fourth to the end of the sixth 
century. Direct Roman trade ceased with the fall of 
Alexandria in 638. This currency was imitated, and the 
resulting Indo-Roman coins are described jn two classes. 

Mediaeval Ceylon emerged from the confusion of the sixth 
and seventh centuries to find itself invaded and effectively 
occupied from South India, but the Tamils were expelled, 
and the Sinhalese dominion was re-established apn 
A.D, 1073, Fresh campaigns followed, with various changes 
of capital, till the arrival of the Portuguese in India in the 
year 1498. pncWet coins are of the quite characteristic 
“ Ceylon type ” 

The Portususss first landed in Ceylon in 1506. and in 1597 
Philip I of Portugal, and II of Spain, was proclaimed sovereign 
of Ceylon. The first record of the use of larins occurs in the 
year 1517. The larin must have been introduced by the 
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Muslim merchants from the Persian Gulf region, and with 
gold and silver fanams formed the current coin of the interior 
when de Wirt visited Ceylon in 1602. Coins of European type 
were struck im or for Ceylon after 1597. 

The Dutch East India Company was incorporated in 
A.D. 1602 and Dutch money was introduced into the East as 
early as 1617. The Dutch captured Galle in 1640 and Colombo 
in 1656. There is a full account of the Dutch money, a 
historical study illustrated by numerous extracts from 
contemporary histories, dispatches. and other documents. 

The Dutch possessions in Ceylon surrendered to the British 
forces in 1796, The British at first retained the popular Dutch 
denominations, while currency was given to all Dutch copper 
coins issued by the late Government, but English copper 
was also to be current. On the Ist J anuary, 1802, Ceylon came 
under the immediate control of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. An Order in Council of 23rd March, 1825, directed 
the introduction of sterling currency into all the Colonies. 

Appendices contain relevant quotations bearing on Ceylon 
numismatics in general, extracted from inscriptions, literary 
sources, resolutions, diaries, dispatches, There is a full index 
and an extensive bibliography. The work has been well 
produced by the Government Printer, Colombo, and there are 
seven good plates. 


OccasiovaL MeMoms or tHe Numismatic Socrery or 
Inpia, Il: Hisrorican Srupres 1 MuGHAL 
Numismatics, By Suanrursnan Hormasar Hopiva.a, 
M.A., Principal and Professor of History and Economics, 
Bahauddin College, Junagadh, Kathiawar. With a 
Foreword by Mr. C.J, Brown. 8vo, x, 376 pp. Calcutta ; 
Baptist Mission Press, 1923. Price £1, 

At the annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
in the year 1915 I suggested in my capacity of Secretary that 

the works of contemporary writers should be searched in a 
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systematic manner for passages bearing on the study of the 
coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, During the ensuing 
year three articles appeared in the twenty-seventh Numismatic 
Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
from the pen of Professor 8. H. Hodivala, now Principal of 
the Bahauddin College, Junagadh, Kathiawar; these 
elucidated problems, hitherto unsolved, by means of 
documentary evidence. Nine contributions to the next 
Supplement treated by the historical method present 
difficulties of metrology and historical geography. There were 
notes and suggestions on unassigned or doubtful mints, the 
true reason for Shah Jahan’s assumption of the title Sahibgiran 
(an interesting glimpse into Oriental kabalism), and an 
elaborate contribution on the honorific epithets of Mughal 
mint-towns. The series continued, and has culminated in the 
Second Memoir of the Numismatic Society of India, Historical 
Studies in Mughal Numismatics, Calcutta, 1923. 

Professor Hodivala has accomplished single-handed a 
remarkable piece of original research which has involved a 
eareful study not only of contemporary Oriental histories, 
but also of available records of European travel in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the entire body of 
the correspondence of the East India Company from 
A.D. 1603 to 1659. His papers are a mine of information, 
not only for the numismatist, but also for the historian and 
economist, There are twenty-five essays covering a wide range 
of subjects. Mr. Hodivala is a chronological expert, and in his 
papers on the [ahi Era and the Juliis years of Shih Jahan, 
he builds up a system of reliable synchronisms. The study 
entitled “ The Coin Legend Allahu Akbar" is an important 
contribution to the subject of Akbar's religion. A flood of 
light has been thrown on Akbar’s monetary system by such 
articles as those on “ Abil Fazl’s Inventory of Akbar'’s Coins ” 
and ‘* Tankis ’. The paper on the very curious and interesting 
portrait medals of Jahangir is a complete exposition of the 
subject. “The Weight of the Mughal Tola” is a study in 
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metrology. The work terminates with a list of about eight 
hundred “coin references’ to some twenty volumes of 
indigenous histories of the Mughal period. Mr. Hodivala 
gives minute references to the original texts so that anyone 
who is hardy enough to doubt the accuracy of his translations 
can easily lay his doubts at rest. 

The subjects boldly assailed by Mr. Hodivala have presented 
many difficulties to his predecessors. Mr. Hodivala deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in the subject for his 
industry and research, for the accuracy with which he has 
handled a large series of authorities, and for the literary skill 
and felicity of expression with which he has set out the fruits 
of his labours. 


Provincia, Museum, Lucknow: CatTaLocvue oF Corns OF 
THE Suttins or Denti, By Prayac Daya, Curator; 
Assistant Secretary, Numismatic Society of India. 
With a foreword by H. Nelson Wright, I.C.8., F.R.N.S, 


Press, 1925. Price Rs. 7. 

This is a list of the coins of the Sultans of Dehli in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, on the lines of the second 
volume of the Indian Museum Catalogue. It has been capably 
prepared by the Curator, M. Prayag Dayal, and there is a 
foreword by Mr. H. Nelson Wright. The strength of the 
collection lies rather in the completeness of the series of 
commoner coins than in spectacular rarities, and the catalogue 
has more value for the Museum itself as a reliable record of 
existing possession and an incentive to further endeavour, than 
for the numiamatist. But there is material for the scientific 
inquirer in the careful record of weights and dates of a large 
cabinet. The rupees of Shamsu-d-din Kaiiimurs and Shihabu- 
d-din ‘Umr are outstanding pieces of great rarity. 

| R. B. Warreneap. 
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Tae History or Yapattana III anp or nis Vicar Bar 
Sauma. Translated by James A. Montcomery. 9} x 6, 
pp. §2. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927, 
At last. after thirty-three years, a part of this extra- 
ordinarily interesting book is made accessible to English 
readers, The History of Mar Yaballaha and Bar Sauma seems 
to have been written in Persian by a contemporary early in 
the fourteenth century, and to have been translated with 
abbreviation into Syriac. The Persian original is not known 
to exist, and there seems to be some little confusion about the 
history of the modern Syriac MSS., while the original from 
which they must have been copied is supposed to be lost. 
The Syriac text was published by Bedjan in 1888 and again in 
1895, and it was translated into French by Dr. J.-B. Chabot, 
with valuable notes and illustrative matter in the Revue de 
!Onent Latin, vols. i, ii, iv, 1895-6. Chabot's work (except 
the small supplement) was issued as a separate book in 18965, 
but does not seem to have reached the United States in that 
form. Mark (Mar Yaballaha) and Bar Sauma were “ Oriental 
Turks” or “ Uiguts ", perhaps in reality Onguta, born 
respectively in Tung-shéng in the Chinese province of Shansi 
and at Peking, who travelled as pilgrims to the West and 
settled in Persia, where after some time Mark was made 
Patriarch or Catholicos of the Nestorian Chureh. Bar Sauma 
later still was sent) by Arghun on an embassy to, the Pope 
and to the Kings of France and England. The book tells us 
the whole story of their travels from Peking to Paris, and is 
valuable as a contemporary source for Persian history. For 
accuracy of observation and for lively and humorous narrative 
it contrasts pleasantly with the less vivid stories of European 
travellers of the same age, and few books of the period can 
be more worthy of translation or more easy to read. The only 
regret is that Professor Montgomery has translated only the 
first half of the book, but it is to be hoped that the rest will 
soon follow. 
The annotations are open to criticism in some small details, 
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The author who has had access to the Library of the Columbia 
University and to the New York Public Library confesses that 
he has only used the first edition of Yule’s Marco Polo, with 
the result that he writes (p. 16): “ At Hankow in the South 
there survive the remains of a handsome Nestorian Church.” 
Yule is not responsible for the confusion of Hankow with 
Hangchow (comparable to the confusion of Chicago with 

Boston), but he had been misled into thinking that the gate 
of the Jesuit Church of the seventeenth century (?) was the 
remains of a Nestorian Church, and the mistake was corrected 

in the second edition, 1875. On pages 15 and 16 we have 

Hai-an fu spelt Singan-fu, Hsi-an-fu, Hsingan, and Sin-gan-fu. 

The last time it should be K‘ai-féng, and the date at which 

Ricei heard of Christians there was 1605, not 1608, To the 

exceptions (p. 2, note 3) to the statement that the History of 
Mar Yaballaha has been generally ignored by English writers 

may be added Dr. A. E. Moule’s The Chinese People, 1914, 
pp. $14, 436; notes in this Journal for 1914, pp. 548, 575 ; 

Professor E. G. Browne's Literary History of Persia, vol. iii, 

1920, p. 31; and “ A Chinese Nestorian Pope of the East”, 

by Canon Danby in Bible Lands, 1925, pp. 395-405. The 

“mission (unrecorded by Chabot) of John de Monte Corvino " 

(p. 9), 18, mn fact, fully recorded on pp. 213 ff. of the 1895 

edition of Chabot’s work, The note on ‘ Archaon” (p. 19) 

seems neither to advance our knowledge of that difficult word 

nor to give a very satisfactory summary of what is already 

known. On p. 36, note 10, Jaghatay is apparently identified 

with his brother Ogotay. 

Bar Sauma began his religious life as a hermit in the city 
of Peking, moving after seven years to a cave in the mountains 
a day's journey from the city, and it is tempting to guess 
(though it is no more than a guess) that the site of his mountain 
lodging may be marked by the Monastery of the Cross 
(-F *# 3 Shih-tzii Ssit, the regular name of the Nestorian 
monasteries in the Yiian dynasty) in the district of i [ly 
Fang-shan about 30 miles south-west of Peking. In this 
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small and now deserted Buddhist monastery two beautiful 
crosses carved on blocks of atone were found by Mr. R. F. 
Johnston in 1919. They stood at the corners of the terrace 
im front of the Temple Hall and the one at the south-east corner 
had this inscription in Syriac which was kindly deciphered for 
me by Professor F. C. Burkitt: os aisomo aAaS obau, 
“Look unto it and hope m it” (Ps, xxxiv,5). On his first 
visit in a thunderstorm Mr. Johnston failed to find the name 
* Shih-tzii Ssii ” except on the very modern (1917) title over 
the gateway, but there is, in fact, an inscription on stone dated 
1365 commemorating the grant of this title by the Emperor. 
This makes no explicit reference to Christianity and is about 
a century after Bar Sauma’s time, but still it may possibly 
mark the spot which his piety had made famous, and it will 
not be too irrelevant if a rubbing kindly sent me by the 
Postmaster of Fang-shan, through Mr, L. C. Arlington, is 
here reproduced together with the similar crosses of about the 
same date, which were found long ago near Ch‘iian-chou m 
Fukien2 
A. C. Moune. 


Sm Jonn CHarpin’s Travers In Persm. With an 
Introduction by Sir Percy Sykes. London: Argonaut 
Press, 1937. 


This isthe third publication ofthe Argonaut Press, produced 
in a limited edition, with all the skill and finish of paper, 


1 For the Fang-shan Crosses sce “ A Chinese ‘Temple of the Cross’ ™ 
in The New China Review, vol. i, pp. 80, 321, 522-33, vol. ii, pp. 421, 422 ; 
and especially “La Pagode de la Croix”, by Ph, Clément (with notes by 
M. J. Lagrange and L. Cheikho)in Le Bulletin Catholique de Pékin, 1922, 
pp. 290-7, 420-8, 401-0; 1923, pp. 218-24: 1024, pp. 52-4, with 
numerous excellent photographs and facsimiles. 

The Ch'jan-chon Crosses are reproduced from photographs of the 
original edition of T’ang ching chiao pei rung chéng ch'dan, by Em. Dinz, 
Wu-lin (Hang-chou), 1644, kindly sent me by tho Librarian of Zikawei., 
I do not know that they have been reproduced by photography from 
the original edition before, nor in any form in any English publication. 

For yet another Crosa found near Ch'ian-chou see Pelliot, ‘‘ Chrétiens 
d’ Asia centrale ete," in T'owng-pao, 1914, plate facing p. 644. 
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printing, illustration, and binding that distinguishes the work 
of Mr, Lewis at the University Press, Cambridge. It is a 
magnificent edition as far as it goes, and this is said advisedly, 
for it is not the printer's fault that there is no index and no 
map—two omissions that one feels sure must hurt the writer 
of the introduction with his antecedents, as much as they 
cannot help hurting any reader with a desire for research. 
As far as the volume is a reprint of part of Chardin’s huge 
work, it is as difficult for the inquirer into history as 
Chardin’s original production, and except for clearness of type 
and a few appropriate changes it is no advance on it. Chardin 
is, however, excellent reading in any case, as anyone who 


peruses the book under review will find. 
1 ae Pe 


THE ASATIR, THE SAMARITAN Book oF THE SECRETS OF 
Moses, By Moses Gasten, Ph.D. Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, 1927, 

Once again, as in the case of The Samaritans, noticed by me 
in this Journal, I find myself a pupil sitting at the feet of a 
master rather than a critic with views of his own, for not only 
has Dr. Gaster translated the Asatir, the ancient book of 
“the smallest sect in the world ”, for the first time, but he has 
added the Pitron or Samaritan commentary and the 
Samaritan story of The Death of Moses, and also an exhaustive 
introduction and notes, A completer edition could hardly have 
been devised. 

In his preface Dr. Gaster tells us that the introduction is 
intended to benefit “the superficial reader, and that the 
book contains “‘a collection of Biblical legends and a parallel 
to the Jewish Midrash and the pseudepigraphic literature "’. 
We all have to be “ superficial readers’ in some direction or 
other, and im this case such a reader will find it necessary to 
be a student of considerable scholarship if he would profit 
by the width and depth of the learning placed at his disposal. 
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Dr. Gaster then goes on to tell us that The Asatir or Astir 
is “the oldest book in existence of this kind of literature “, 
and he dates it in “the middle or end of the third century 
B.c.E.", say, 225 B.c.; and he says further, “ the reader will 
see how I have reached a conclusion as startling to me as 
probably it will be to him, who will take this book for the 
first time into his hands: He also remarks that “ it was very 
slow and uphill work, and I had to cover a wide field, leaving 
no document unexamined, which might help to throw light 
on the date and origin of this book "’, He discovered the MS. 
in 1907, and spent the next twenty years in working up an 
edition of it—years that have certainly not been wasted, if 
we consider the result. 

Tt is with such remarks as those above quoted that 
Dr. Gaster whets the appetite of the “ scholar ’—I use that 
term advisedly, pave his remarks regarding the “ superficial 
reader”, who may essay to master his many arguments, 
Such a reader must also be prepared to find the book con- 
troversial in places, for, as Dr. Gaster says in his examination 
of the pseudepigraphic literature, he has “ arrived at con- 
clusions which differ widely from those accepted to-day”, 
This result he has achieved with a breadth of view and a depth 
of scholarship which is to the present reviewer almost 
astonishing, and in one respect he has earned that reviewer's 
personal gratitude by lifting some of the Biblical legends 
‘out of the narrow confines of Palestine and joining them 
to the wider cycles of world legends “—the difficulty of such 
an attempt being very great, as the reviewer knows from 
personal experience, Amongst other things, Dr. Gaster has 
advanced “a new view of the Antichrist legend ”. 

I have thus quoted largely from the preface to this book 
because it covers so much of the work in a few words, and 
because the space available in this Journal for notices of books 
precludes anything but the merest references to the 
innumerable points to be observed by the careful student of 
this edition of The Asatir, As one such, I can say that I have 
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only one quarrel with it. The Asatir, ic. the Samaritan 
text, and The Pitron, i.e. the Samaritan commentary, have 
been printed on opposite pages, but unfortunately many of 
these pages are far from corresponding, and the reader, 
who wants to take the text and commentary side by side, will 
have a good deal of page turning. I suppose, however, that 
the exigencies of space has made this trouble inevitable. 

Quoting Dr, Gaster again: “ The best way to describe 
Vhe Asatir is to call it a Midrash, Agadah, or legendary 
supplement of the Pentateuch,.”’ The reader will, therefore, 
know what to expect to find in its twelve chapters—a yersion 
of the Biblical story from Adam to the death of Moses, 
together with the Prophecy of Moses and an Oracle, The 
authorship of Moses is assumed in it, and it thus belongs to 
the pseudepigraphic writings ascribed to Moses. 

Dr. Gaster then sits down to a steady, patient investigation 
of the “ stream of literary tradition to its remotest sources ”’. 
through the Palestinian Targum, Josephus, the Sibylline 
Oracles, Eupolemos, and other Hellenistic writers. Taking 
the oldest first—the Stbylline Oracle—that “ remarkable 
product of Jewish Hellenistic propaganda “, which dates 
from the second century B.c. onwards, Dr. Gaster shows by 
close and not very easy argument that it is closely connected 
with the Asatir. He then examines the Sibyl of Tibur, which 
is of Oriental origin, and other Oracles that show a still closer 
and more striking parallelism to the Asatir on examination ; 
and when that js finished, after much close reasoning, 
Dr, Gaster arrives at the conclusion that “ consequently the 
Asatir must belong to a much higher antiquity than any other 
Oracle known "—a conclusion the importance of which 
cannot help striking the student. 

After this Dr. Gaster examines Josephus and remarks - 
~ It will now cause no little surprise if we assert that many 
of these legends [in the Antiquities], far from being his own 
invention, were in fact drawn from a source closely 
approximating the Asatir,”’ in spite of this last work differing 
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profoundly from his, and of his having a profound contempt 
for the Samaritans. Nevertheless, “the parallels between 
Josephus and the Asafir are very numerous ', and again after 
the most careful investigations, Dr. Gaster arrives at the 
conclusions that neither Josephus nor the Asatir borrowed 
directly from one another, and that the evidence he has 
collected points to “an older source common to both .. . the 
common property of Jew and Samaritan alike." As he says, 
“the unexpected result of his investigation is to place 
Josephus’ activity in a new light,” i.e. his work is “* nothing 
élse but an enlarged Targum [exposition] in Greek of the 
Pentateuch, drawing its information from Aramaic para- 
phrases and collections of Biblical legends, Of these the 
Asatir is a Samaritan representative, thus far the oldest 
hitherto available.” 

The Palestinian Targum is next investigated, It is typically 
Jewish, and Dr, Gaster gives us a new date for it, “as the 
oldest of its kind . . . etther as a contemporary of Josephus, 
or even of a somewhat earlier date."’ He then exhibits many 
parallels between the Targum and the Asatir, again giving 
an early date to the latter. Next the relation of the Palestinian 
Targum to the Oracle in the Asatir, which refers “ to the events 
which are to happen at the end of days’, is examined, This 
Oracle contains the prophecy that “a man chosen of God will 
return, who is to maugurate an era of happiness and 
prosperity "’, and it is “ of no mean importance to be able to 
trace it becke to its obscure beginnings ... A careful 
examination of all the dates available leads to the surprising 
result that the ultimate sources in the Pentateuch are the 
prophecies of Bileam [Balaam]"', who “ exercised a deep 
influence upon Israel”, as the typical antagonist of the 
Jewish nation, and finally became the prototype of the 
Antichrist of the Christians. The interest of the general 
investigation here becomes evident. 

I have left myself no space to go into Dr. Gaster's repre- 
sentations of the text of the Agatir itself, or of the Samaritan 
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commentary thereon, nor into his very numerous annotations 
in the footnotes to the text, nor even into his remarks on the 
pseudepigraphic and Samaritan literature of his subject, nor 
his notes on the Mandsean affinities with the Asatir, All these 
and much else are worked out with the same acuteness and 
fullness as the portions above noted. But there is one point of 
the greatest interest to myself, in which Dr. Gaster discourses 
on “The Asatir and the cycles of universal Sagas ‘'—the 
Universal King, the Return of the Hero, the Child of Destiny, 
and the Antichrist Legend. He makes the legends of the 
Hellenistic literature, Josephus, the Palestininian Targum, 
and the literature of the Oracles “take their place in the 
greater world of myth and legend not limited to one nation, 
but international ”, and finally, he states that “we have in 
these Samaritan legends [of the Asatir] the oldest prototypes, 
or, at any rate, the oldest yet recovered, for these different 
tales and legends **. | have no hesitation in saying that every 
student of folk tales and legends should study the half-dozen 
pages in which Dr. Gaster develops these ideas. I have been 
studying for some time the tales that have collected round the 
names—the joint names as they turn out to be in the Near 
Kast—of St, George and al-Khidr, and had independently 
come to the conclusion that they are but a phase, despite the 
infinite variety of the forms, of but one or two varictied of 
world legends, common now to Asiatico-European civilization. 


_ As Dr. Gaster has said in his lectures before the British 


Academy: “I do not believe in the fecundity of human 
Imagination.” 
With these remarks, which are perforce but superficial, 
I take leave reluctantly of a remarkable book which it must 
be a source of pride to this Society to have been able to publish 
for the author, 
R. C. Tempe. 
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Crosa To-pay: Pourmcan. By Sranuey K. Hornpecs. 
8 «54, 150 pp. World Peace Foundation: Boston, 
Mass., U.5.A., 1927. 

This is a treatise on similar lines to the preceding, but differs 
in two respects: it has no official status, but is issued for a 
Society which exists for the purpose of giving an unprejudiced 
account of public questions of to-day; and it is written for 
the information of readers who, in general, are less well 
instructed in the affairs of the Far East than the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. Dr. Hornbeck was twenty years ago a 
Rhodes Scholar, spent four years in China as instructor, was 
a delegate to the Chinese Customs Tariff Commission, 
since 1924 has been lecturer on the History of the Far Kast 
at Harvard, and is now chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs in the State Department at Washington. He has 
written an account which is somewhat idealistic and not 
sufficiently based on the historical past, but is on the whole 
very informing. His narrative is in three parts: I, The 
Revolution and Nationalism, 29 pp.; IT, The Revolt against 
External Influences, 34 pp.; IL, The Attitude and Policy of 
the United States, 11 pp. Then follow 76 pp. of well selected 
Appendices. 

H, B. M. 





CHINA AND THE OccipENT: THE Oricrn ann DevELOPMENT 
or THE Boxer Movement. By Greorce Nye Sreicer. 
9 x 6), xix +349 pp. Yale University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1927. 16s. 

This is an age of the whitewashing of historical characters, 
whether persons or nations, Henry VIII is now an amiable 
uxorious king, whose object in suppressing the monasteries 
(and cutting loose from the Papacy) was to compel the lazy 
monks to work and so to redeem their souls; his daughter, 
Tuder Mary, was a kind-hearted ruler who desired to save 
her subjects from the awful fate which for his heresy had 
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undoubtedly fallen on her brother, Edward VI, and did not 
resume the monastery lands because she wished to leave to 
her subjects the means of salvation; Alva harried the 
Netherlands for their good, France never ravaged the 
Palatinate, Germany had no share in the war guilt of 1914, 
and China, the long suffering, has never given any cause for 
having the unequal treaties imposed on her, or the attributes 
of self-respecting sovereignty filched from her. The Boxer 
movement of 1900 was the uprising of a justly indignant 
people against the Western diplomats who had attempted to 
impose by ultimatum an unnecessary and unjustifiable 
restraint on the wise action of the Chinese ministers, or had 
sought to spur their inaction; and the siege of the Peking 
legations, which historians have stigmatized as the crime of 
the century, was brought about by the action of the foreign 
diplomats in concert. This is Professor Steiger’s thesis: and 
to maintain it he ascribes all the virtues to the Chinese 
ministers and people, accepts all their professions and pledges 
at their face value (or, in the language of the Stock Exchange, 
at their nomial par value), and receives all their statements 
as unvarying truth ; while he withholds from foreign ministers 
and diplomats an equal credence for their statements, 
professions, or pledges, and makes them responsible for the 
consequences of their counsel or action, with no allowance for 
the excellence of their motives. He holds (p. 175) that the 
diplomatic representative has no right to demand protection 
for Chinese subjects, being Christian converts, who notoriously 
were the victims of persecution as erh-kweitze, secondary 
devils, pseudo-foreigners; and he further holds that the 
envoys collectively had no right to present concrete demands 
(p. 181), and asserts (p. 199) :— 

The demands of the diplomatic body .. . for the adoption 
of specific decrees, meant the assumption of sovereignty by 
the representatives of the Treaty Powers. If, after this point, 
the Boxer movement threatened to become a revolution, it 
was a threatened revolution against government by ultimatum 
vested in the diplomatic body,” 
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Professor Steiger further adopta the contention of the 
Chinese, especially later Chinese publicists, that the Admirals’ 
ultimatum and the seizure of the Taku forts constituted a 
definite act of war against the Government of China (pp. 187, 
930, 234), and that there was nothing to justify the act, 
regardless of the fact that the city of Tientsin had been im the 
hands of armed Chinese for at least ten days, that the railway, 
the Admirals’ line of communication with Tientsin, was cut 
by armed Chinese before the final conference of the Admirals, 
that before this “ the river was full of the bodies of Chinese 
sympathizers who had been killed and thrown into it ”, that 
on 14th June (two days before the ultimatum was presented) 
three mission chapels in the city were burned, and the next 
day the French cathedral (Notre Dame des Victoires) and the 
remaining mission buildings were all destroyed. Legation 
guards were provided for each of the legations which were 
opened in Peking in 1861, but as years went by they were 
gradually reduced in number; substantial guards were, 
however, brought up m 1894, 1898, and m 1900. Whenever 
the writer of this work has occasion to refer to the summons 
of 1900 (pp. 185, 193, 195, 202, 215, 222, 228, 232), he casts a 
doubt on the wisdom of the step and intimates that Chinese 
hostility was much increased by it; the question may well 
be asked what would have been the fate of the personnel of 
the legations, the hundreds of missionaries and their families, 
and the thousands of Chinese converts within the siege lines, if 
there had been no legation guards for their defence. Professor 
Steiger renders a poor service to the Chinese in supporting 
them in a state of mind which makes it difficult for foreign 
governments to act in the spirit of the British note of 
December, 1926, 

The make-up of the book is excellent, and it has a most 
satisfactory bibliographical note and an adequate index. 

H. B. Morse. 
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Cotya anp Forgan Powers. By Sir Freperick Wayte. 
J: * 64, vil +78 pp. Oxford University Press, 1927. 
2s. Gd. 

This work, which might have been entrusted to Grub Street, 
or, better still, to Fleet Street, has in the capable hands of 
Sir Frederick Whyte, successively a publicist, member of 
Parliament, and President of the Legislative Assembly, India, 
been turned into a state document. The history of China’s 
foreign relations during four centuries has, more or less well. 
been condensed into eight compact pages; to the “ Period 
of Chinese Revolt from 1900 onwards” are devoted the 
remaining 29 pages of the author's text; while the 40 pages 
of appendices have been selected with great judgment, The 
full tithe of the pamphlet—China and Foreign Powers, an 
historical review of their relations—is incomplete; to it 
should be added “in so far as they affect Great Britain ” - 
for the writer has had constantly in mind that he was preparing 
a brief of the British case before the Court of Public Opinion, 
and no brief could have been better prepared than this. 

H. B. M. 


Tsenc Kuo-ras anp THe Tarerxe Resection. By WILLtAM 
James Ham. 8] x 6, xvii +422 pp. Yalt University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1927. 18s. 

The Taiping Rebellion brought the Chinese Empire to the 
verge of destruction and devastated the greater part of the 
Kighteen Provinces ; in its course cities were sacked. and many 
millions of lives were lost through the incidents of war; its 
leaders and its armies were maintained by plunder, and 
nowhere was a stable government set up; and there were 
many to urge the recognition of what they claimed was a 
de facto government, and, in any case, was an improvement 
on the effete and corrupt Manchu administration. There were 
then only three powers that counted in Far Eastern matters— 
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England, France, and America, with Russia in the back- 
ground ; France was repelled by the ultra-Protestantism of 
the form of Christianity professed by the Taiping adherents, 
but this very quality in the early years of the rebellion 
attracted many earnest thinkers among the English and 
Americans, The governments of all three, however, reflected 
that it was with the Empire that their treaties of 1842-4 were 
made, and that the rebels were likely to denounce the unequal 
treaties, while giving the Western merchants no greater degree 
of justice, or ireedom from inequitable exactions, than had 
been given by the established administration, They 
accordingly in 1853 declared neutrality between the Empire 
and the rebels against its authority, and maintained it in the 
port of Shanghai even when two of them, England and France, 
were at war, 1856-60, with the Empire. Thereby the Empire 
was saved, since, without that neutrality, the Taiping forces 
would beyond a doubt have taken Shanghai, and secured 
access to the sea and supplies of munitions and food. 

Dr. Hail, Dean and Professor of History of Yali College at 
Changsha in the province of Hunan, China (a missionary oif- 
shoot of Yale University in America), hes done well to give 
this history of this great rebellion and its suppression, and he 
has done it well ; and he has done well to connect it specifically 
with Tseng Kwofan, who was prominent in the suppression 
aided by his co-provincials of Hunan, the province in which 
Dr, Hail’s work has lain for twenty years ; but he has done less 
well in belittling the others who shared in the labour and the 
glory of the suppression, which he reserves solely for Tseng, 
In fact the rebellion was crushed in the thirteenth year after 
the siege of Changsha by the ability, steadfastness, courage, 
and power of prompt decision of five men—three Chinese 
(Tseng Kwofan, Li Hungchang and Tso Tsungtang) from three 
provinces, and two Westerners (Ward and Gordon) from two 
countries of the West ; and it is safe to say that the Empire 
could have been saved with difficulty if any one of the five 
had abstained. This belittling of the others and glorifying of 
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Tseng Kwofan pervades the whole work. but apart from that 
the history is good. 

‘A few corrections of fact must be made. [i Hungchang 
(p. 222) was not appointed Futai of Kiangsu until J uly, 1862, 
and he did not assume control over Ward’s Ever-Victorious 
Army until October of that year, after Ward's death, and did 
not provide for its maintenance from fovernment funds 
(p. 292) until Gordon took command at the end of March, 
1863. The abandonment of foreign neutrality between the 
government and the rebels was not in any way due to the 
* Russian offer to aid China“, and only partially to “the 
commercial motive’ (p. 228): it was made possible by the 
change in policy of the Court of Peking which followed on 
the Empress Dowager’s coup d'état of November, 1861; and 
even before this the English and French allies had manifested 
the benevolence of their neutrality when, on 2lst August, 
1860, their troops were at the same time attacking the 
imperial forts at Taku and defending the imperial city of 
Shanghai from a Taiping assault. In his introduction Dr. Hail 
refers to the Ever-Victorions Army as a force of three thousand 
men, with the intent of minimizing its influence on the success 
of the imperial arms, After his earlier Victories, in the spring 
of 1862, Ward was authorized to increase his force to 6,000 
men; under this authority, having then the rank of Titu 
(Provincial Commander-in-Chief) he raised six battalions 
(1,000 each) of infantry, and one of riflemen (600), besides his 
artillery (700) and his bodyguard (200). In May, 1863, Gordon 
took to the siege of Kunshan 3,900 infantry, besides his 
artillery and bodyguard, besides gurrisoning his depot, 

against any surprise, and besides his recruiting 
depots. In addition, both Ward and Gordon had (what 
Chinese commanders never had) both discipline and artillery, 
and they both saw that their force received its pay in full 
(which the Chinese commanders never did); moreover, they 
had foreign officers, of whom 48 Were killed in action, 73 were 
seriously wounded, and 130 were mustered out on the dis- 
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bandment of the force at the end of May, 1864. In its four. 
years of campaigning the Ever-Victorious Army was engaged 
in a hundred battles, and failed of success in only three or 
four; and it was a potent factor in the salvation of the 

Tn his laudation of Tseng Kwofan Dr. Hail does less than 
justice to the eminent qualities of Li Hungchang and Tso 
Tsungtang. In the East, throughout the whole extent of 
Asia, officials and commanders have, generally speaking, been 
addicted to methods of exaction and extortion which 
the Occident, m its new-found virtue (about a hundred 
years old), stigmatizes as corruption and stealing, but which 
the Orient regards as the self-determination of the official's 
reward for his abilities and opportunities. Of the three above, 
Tseng and Tso may both be considered as emulating the 
moderation of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, while Li grasped 
his opportunities, in peace and war, after the manner of 
Sir Stephen Fox. As commanders all three were equally 
resolute, steadfast in adversity, and prompt in decision ; 
but in strategy Tso Tsungtang alone displayed any 
great qualities, as shown in his post-rebellion campaigns 
in Kokonor and Turkestan. In statesmanship all three held 
viceroyalties ; Tso Tsungtang showed no exceptional ability, 
but was not a failure; from Nanking Tseng Kwofan was 
transferred to the metropolitan province of Chihli, and at the 
crisis of the Tientsin massacre (1870) he showed a hesitancy and 
feebleness of grip that destroyed his reputation as an admini- 
strator ; while Li Hungchang, his former subordinate, then his 
rival, and his successor in the Chihli viceroyalty, displayed 
4 promptness of decision and a breadth of statesmanship which 
made him the negotiator of China's treaties until his death, 
and the virtual prime minister of the Empire until he was 
discredited by the result of the war with Japan. 

Making the necessary allowance for his bias in favour of 
Tseng Kwofan (following a Japanese writer he styles Tseng 
the Washington of China), Dr. Hail has written an excellent 
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account of an important period im the modern history of 
China. The book has a most satisfactory bibhography and an 
adequate index. 

H. B. Morse. 


Les TasLeTTes pE KERKOUK ET LES ORIGINES DE LA 
CrviLisaTION ASSYRIENNE. [Extrait de Babyloniaca. 
Tome tx, fasc. 2-4. By G, Conrenav, Geuthner, 1926. 

This is an important study of an interesting subject, which 
concerns anthropology, archeology, and linguistic study. 
In appearance, the ancient Assyrian resembled one of the 
mixed types supposed to have resulted from a mixture of the 
“ Armenoid ” with another race. The art of the Assyrians as 
represented by the seals of the second millennium is closely 
connected with the style called “ Syro-Hittite", which 
originated either in North Syria or Cilicia. Certain elements 
of the “ Subarman ” names of people living at Kirkuk, the 
ancient Arrapha, Arrapachitis, in the fourteenth century 
B.c., can be aptly compared with certain Hittite and other 
names in Asia Minor, and even more frequently with the names 
of certain subjects of the Mitanni kingdom. These questions 
M. Contenau discusses at length, with ample illustrations of 
the art and a list of personal names, His views, always 
well argued and clearly expressed, are of considerable interest. 
Others will be melined to stress differences where he has 
pointed out similarities ; time will bring more evidence and 
more precision in analysis, but this study has resulted in 
clear gains to knowledge, and must always receive close 
attention from those interested in the Nearer East of the 
second millennium 8.0. 

Some part of the explanation of the intricate skem of facts 
must unquestionably lie in the relation of the Hurri and the 
Subarewans. It was, I think, Ungnad who first pointed out 
that the letter of Dushratta to Amenophis IV of Egypt was 
couched in a language to which the “Subarean”™ names 
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must belong. Since then he has claimed, with good reason, that 
the “ Hurri” language can only be a dialect form of this 
Subarean language. History makes it clear that the Hurri 
were widely spread ; men of that stock were ruling various 
important cities of Syria in the fourteenth century, and if 
North Syrian art owes its particular character, as Gétze has 
plausibly suggested, to them, some part of the chain of 
evidence with which M. Contennu deals may be reasonably 
accounted for. For what he has already given us, we thank 
the learned author—and voraciously demand more from his 
pen on this subject as the material increases. 
SIDNEY SMITH. 





vi, 

NOTES OF THE QUARTER | 
(January-March, 1028) | | 

The Council record with regret the death of M. Emile | 


Senart, their distinguished Hon. Member. M. Senart, the 
doyen of the Hon. Members, elected in 1892, died on 21st 
February. An Obituary Notice will appear im the July 
Journal. The Society has also lost by death— 


Kaviraj A.C. Bisharad. Mr. H. G. A. Leveson. 
Mr. J. N. Bose. Rai Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. 
Dr. W. E. Geil. Mr. Edwin Ransom. 
Sayed Aziz Hassan-Khan. Mr. A. J. Shelley-Thompson. 
Mr. Jagmandir Lal Jaini, 
Resignations have been received from :— 
Mr. Ramdat Bharadwaj. Mr, J. 8, Trimmgham. 
Rev. E. J. Clifton. Rev. G. A. Wilder. 


Captain Arnold Platts. 
During the quarter the following have been elected :— 


Moulvi Hafiz Jalul-uddin Mr, Syed Badrul Hossain. 
| Ahmad. ; Dr. Choudhri Zafar Husein. 
Mr. Phakirdas Banerji. Mr. Choudhri Azhar Huseim. 
Mr. Kastoor M. Banthiya. Mr. Choudhri Hyder Husein. 
Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain Mr. Md. Latifuddin Idrisi. 
Barooah. | Mr. K. Clement Jones, 
Rai Sahib Gulap Chandra Sayed Misbahuddin Tamkin 
Mr. Harold C. Bowen. Mr. Afaque Ahmed Khan. 
Mr. N. Chengalvarayan. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hosain : 
Mr. Abdus Satter Chowdry. Khan, 
Mr. BR. D. Daga. Mr. M. Basheer Ahmed Khan, 


Mr. Ramesh Chandra Dhar. M.A. 

Mr. Bibhuty Bhusan Dutt. Mr. Girijaprasanna Lahiri. 
Mr. Narendra Chandra Ghose. The Rev. J. McCarthy. 
Mr. Agha Akhtar Hozain. Mr. R. W. Malliah. 
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Mr. Md. Abdulla Minhas. 

Rai Bahadur Sardar Jwala 
Sahat Misra. 

Miss D. Murray. 

Mr. Jagat Narain. 

Mr. Bashir Ahmad Nomani. 
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Mr. Sayyad Sajjad, M.A. 

Pandit Swarogh Chandra Jain 
Saroja. 

Mr. Manzoor H, Siddiqi. 

Mr. Bhagat Singh, B.A. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad 


Mr. B. P, Pande. Singh. 

Mr. Y. R. Parpia. Dr. Balwant Singh. 

Sastri Sohan Lal Partak, Sir Rameshwara Singh, 

Dr. J. G, Peters, Ph.D. G.C.LE. 

Mr. ¥. G, Vasudeva Pillai. Mr. C. F. Strickland, 1.0.8. 

Syed Guta Mohiuddin Qadri. Mr. V.5. Subramanyan. 

The Earl of Ronaldshay, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Wahud. 
G.C.8.1., G.C.LE, Mr. John Walker, M.A. 

Rai Bahadur D. Ropmay. Mr. Stuart N. Wolfenden. 


Mr. Abxiul Munim Sardi. Mr. Wasi Mohammad Yas. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
loth January, 1928 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

Mrs. Ayscough read a paper entitled ‘‘ Court Life in the 
T'ang Dynasty as illustrated by the Life of Tu Fu”. 

Mrs. Ayscough spoke of the decade a,p., 746-56 and pointed 
out how in her great power of recuperation, China has 
possessed an individual characteristic which has endured 
throughout her long history. From the earliest times until 
the present day, what may be described as a series of waves 
have beaten upon her shores. The flow of prosperity when 
a new dynasty has been established has always been followed 
by the ebb of adversity when this same dynasty has fallen. 
Underlying this surging tide has persisted a cardinal principle. 
This was a fixed belief in the inspired perspicacity of the man 
chosen by Heaven and by the “ black-haired people” to 
become the Son of Heaven and rule the Central Flowery 
State. He was expected to exercise this perspicacity more 
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especially in the choice of his Ministers, and indeed, faced with 
the difficulties of organizing a State, the first Rulers of a 
dynasty have, as a rule, chosen the best men available. 
With a century or two of peace, and the enervating influence 
of Court life, however, vigilance has invariably slackened. 
The clear eyes of the Son of Heaven have been clouded by 
the dust of flattery, intrigue has flourished, power has passed 
into the hands of eunuchs, and catastrophe has swept all 
before it. 

No period in Chinese history exemplifies this reiterating 
occurrence more clearly than does the T'ang epoch 
A.D, 746-56; and no documents bear more eloquent testimony 
tothe unhappy state of affairs existing then than do the poems 
of Tu Fu; furthermore, these same writings give an insight 
into a pomt of view among Chinese of the educated classes. 
which still exists, and which has its influence upon the state 
of affairs to-day. This is a deeply rooted conviction that 
the ideal man should not serve under a bad Government, 
but should retire from public into private life. 

Mr. Hopkins and Sir Stewart Lockhart spoke at the con- 
clusion of the lecture, which was illustrated by coloured 
lantern slides. 





lith February, 1928 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held at the Rooms 
of the Royal Society, Burlington House, conjointly with 
the Central Asian Society, when Miss Mildred Cable lectured 
on her journey through the Gobi Desert. The lecture was 
entitled “ From the End of China’s Great Wall to Moscow : 
and Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the Chairman of the Central 
Asian Society, presided. 





3th March, 1928 
Professor D. 8. Margoliouth, Director, in the Chair. 
Professor 5. H. Langdon read a paper entitled “* Results of 
the Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field Museum Expedition 
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at Kish (Hursagkalamma) and Jemdet-Nasr during the 
two seasons, 1925-7 and the discoveries in 1928 ”. 


The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed :— 

China Branch B.A-S., Transactions, pts. v-vu, 1855-9. 

Griffith, Rdmdyan of Valmiki, tr., vol. iv, 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol. 1x, Nos. 1, 
2, 3. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in the Fourteenth 
Century a.p., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulib of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi, Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Le Muséon, Nouvelle série, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, Nos, 5, 6; vol. iii, Nos. 9, 11, 
12; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863; Proceedings from the 

Orientalische Bibliographie, Band 1-4, 1888-91. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Ancient Egyptian Art, 
vol. i, 1883. 

Phoeniz, The, vol. 3, Nos. 27, 28, Sept—Oct., 1872; No. 30, 
Dec., 1872; Nos. 34, 35, 36, April, May, June, 1873. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, No. 2; vol. u, No. 1; 
vol. vi, Nos. 3, 4. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii, No, 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, pta. iil, IV. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen (Gesellschaft, 


vol. Vill. 





Perxcrea, Contexts oF Forern Onmsta JOURNALS 
Journal Asiatique, Tome cox, No. 2, 1927. 
Dmitriev, N. K. Etude sur la ; paneeaiins bachkire. 
Rabino, H. L. Les dynasties alaouides du Mazandéran. 
Pelliot, P. Le prétendu vocabulaire mongol des Kaitak du 
Daghestan. 
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T’oung Pao, Vol. xiv, Nos. 3-4, 1927. 

Des Retours, R. Les grands fonctionnaires des provinces en 
Chine sous la dynastie des T'ang, 

Bernard, H, Bibliographie méthodique des cuvres du peére 
Léon Wieger. 

Bulletin del Ecole Francaise d' Exiréme Orient, Tome xxvi, 1926, 

Marchal, H. Notes sur l'architecture de Nak Pin. 

Savina, F. M. Dictionnaire francais-man. 

Renondeau, Lieut.-Col. Choix de piéces du théitre lyrique 
japonais. 


Revue de histoire des Colonies frangaises, Année 15, Trim. 4, 1927. 
sami nf Les relations de la France et du Maroc sous Louis 


Tramond, J. Saint-Domingue en 1756 et 1757 d'aprés la 
correspondance de l‘ordonnateur Lambert. 

Charles-Roux, Fr. Les travaux d'Herculais ou une extra- 
ordinaire mission en Barbarie, 


Le Museon, Tome xl, Pts. iii-iv, 1927. 
Ryckmans, G. Inscriptions sud-arabes. 
La mention der Sinai dans les inscriptions protosinaitiques. 
Lebon, J. Athanasiana syriaca, 
Lefort, L.-Th. Le “De Virginitate™ de 5, Clement ou de 
5. Athanase. 
Van Lantschoot, Arn. Lettre de 8. Athanase au sujet de l'amour 
et de la tempérance. 


Hespéris, Tome vii, Trim, 2, 1927, 


Basset, H. ct Terrasse, H. Sanctuaires et forteresses almohades. 

Laoust, E. Le dialecte Berbéres du Rif. 

rhein retioomn de Fathma. 

Colin, G. 8. Note sur le systéme eryptographique du sultan 
Abmad al-Mansir, peters 

Ricard, R. La céte atlantique du Maroc au début du xvi* sécle 
Waprés des instructions nautiques portugaises. 





Annales du Sermce des Antiquités de l Eqypte, 
Tome xxvu, Fase. 2. 


Firth, C. M. Excavations at Baqqura, Nov,, 1926—-April, 1927. 

Lauer, J.-Ph. Etude sur quelques Monuments de la IIT 
Dynastie. 

Chevrier, H. Rapport sur les Travaux de Karnak, Nov., 1926- 
Mai, 1927. 
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Zeitechrift der Deutechen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, 
N.F., Bd. vi, Heft 3-4 (Bd. 61), 1927. 
Florenz, K. Die japanieche Komédie und ihre Charaktertypen. 
Christian, Viktor. wesen der semitischen Tempora, 
Wiist, W. Uber die nevesten Ausgrabungen im nordwestlichen 
Indien. 
Caucasika, 1927, Fase. 4. 
Deeters, G. Armenisch und Siidkaukasisch. 
Dirr, A. Die sprache der Ubychen. 
Archi fiir Orientforschung, Bd. iv, Heft 2-3, 1927. 
Bissing, Fr. W. Freiherr von. Die Funde in dem Tempeln 
von Byblos und ihre zeitliche. Bestimmung. 
Welch, A. C. The editing of the Book of Hosea. 
Meissner, G. Ein assyrisches Lehrbuch der Palaographie. 
Weidner, E. F. Eine Beschreibung des Sternenhimmels aus 
Assur, 
Der Islam, Bd. xvii, Heft 1. 
§ Goldziher, I. Verheimlichung des Namens. 
) Bell, H. I, Translations of the Greek Aphrodito Papyri. 
Paret, Rudi. Die Legende von der Verleihung des Propheten- 
mantels (6urda) an Ka‘b ibn Zuhair. 
Acta Orientalia, Vol. vi, Pts. ii-ii, 1927, 
Caland, W, Eine vierte Mitteilung fiber das Vadhiilasiitra. 
Kamera, J. H. Wer was Osman. 
Konow, Sten. Stater und drakhme in old Kharosthi Inscription. 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Bd. iv, Heft 5, 1927. 
Unger, E. Der Turm zu Babel. 
Nicolsky, N.M. Pascha im Kulte der jerusalemischen Tempels. I. 
Cannon W. W. Jerome und Symmachus. Some points in the 
Vulgate translation of Koheleth. 
Heit 4. 
Niecolsky, N. M. Fascha im Kulte des jerusalemischen 
Tempels. I. 
Caspari, W. Kultpsalm 50, 
Sperber, A. Zur Sprache des Prephetentargums. 


Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
fol. xxii, No. 5, 1926. 
Mills, J. P. Folk Stories in Lhota Naga. 
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Indian Antiquary, Vol. lvi, Pt. pecix, Oct., 1927. 
Hosten, Rev. H., and Joseph, T. K. Thomas Cana and his 
Copper-plate Grant. | 
Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar, R. Some South Indian Gold ._ 
(Coins, 
Pt. poex, Nov., 1927. 
Krishnaswami Atyangar, §. Maiyilarpu. 
Rawlinson, H. G. Jean de Thevenot's Account of Surat. 
Temple, Sir R., Bart. Notes on Currency and Coimage among 
the Burmese. ( 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. vi, Pt. u, 1927. 
Sharma, Dashrath. The Numerical Strength of Akbar's Cavalry 
Moreland, W. H. The Kingdoms and Provinces Subject t74h@ 
Great Mogul. ee a 
Srinivasachari, C. 8. The Historical Material in the Private. | 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1756-61). a 
Vaidya, C. V. Siva Bharata and the new date of Shivaji’s birth 
Venkatasubbiah, A. The Hoysalas’ Establishment of the Chol 
King. 
Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. xxvii, Pt. u, 
Steuart, J. A. Lecture on the Dictionary. 
Reynolds, H.O. Some Notes on “ A Burmese Phonetic Reader’? 
Chhibber, H.L. Geography of South Tenasserim and the Mergui™™=™™ 


Archipelago. 
Gopala Krishna Iyer, P.G. A Prosodic Note on Agvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita, 
Harding, H. I. K’ala Language. 
Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. xxi, Pt. u, 1927. 
Burnay, J. et Codes, C. Note sur notre transenption des 
parlers tat, | | 
—— The Origins of the Sukhodaya Script. 
—— Note sur les tons les initiales du vienx siamois A |’époque = 
de Sukhodaya. 
—— 4 et A et leur origine. 
English Correspondence of King Mong-kut. 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. xxx, No. 79, Pts. i-iv, 1926. 
Pieris, P, E, The Danes in Ceylon. 
De Silva, W. A. Sinhalese Magic and Spella. 
Colenbrander, H. T. Extracts from the Day Registers of 
Batavia. 
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Bell, H. C. P. Excerpta Maldiviana No. 5. The Maldive 
Codrington, H. W. The Thala Puliyankulama Pillar. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. xxiii, No. 3, 1928. 

Krishna Iyer, L. A. Note on the Hill-Pandarams of Travancore, 

Krishnamacharya, K. Hamsasandesa—A Study. 

Shama Sastry, R. Suryapragnapti. 

Krishna Iyer, L. A. Anthropometry of the Kanikars of 
Travancore, 

Chengalvaroyan, N. The Tamil Kings and their Government. 

Gorinda Wariar, A. The Irikkal Kovilagam, Trichur. 

Mitra, Sarat Chandra. Studies in Bird Myths. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. xiv, Pt. iv, 1927. 
Poplicha, J. A Jun Myth in the Babylonian Deluge Story. 


Gottheil, R. J. H. A Fragment on Astrology from the Genizah. 
Finkel, J. A Risdla of Al-Jihiz. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. xvii, No. 3, 1928. 
Zeitlin, S§. The Christ Passage in Josephus: 
Davidson, I. The Author of Zikron Sefer Nisahon. 


Skoas, 8. L. The Arabic Commentary of Ali ben Suleiman the 
Karaite on the Book of Genesis, 


Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. vii, No. 3, 1927. 

Wiener, H,. M. The Ramah of Samuel. 

Abel, F. M. Koursi. 

Albright, W. F. The End of the Inscription on the Ahirim 
Sarcophagus. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Abinas Chandra Das, Revedic India. 2nd ed., revised. 9 x 6. 
Caloutta. From the Publishers. 
Abi ‘Abdallah Muh. B. Ishik B. Manda al-Isbahani, Aus dem 
Kitab Fath al-Bab Fi-l-Kuni wa-l-Alkib, vorgelegt von 58. 
Dedering. 10™ 7. 1927. 
From the Universitetshiblioteket, Uppsala. 
Abu Aflah aus Syracus, Sefer Ha-Tamar. Das Buch von der 
Palme, ein Text aus der arabischen Geheimwissenschaft. 
Nach der allein erhaltenen hebriischen Uebersetzung 
herausgegeben wu. tibersetzt von G, Scholem. 10 x 64. 
Hannover, 1927. 
From the Jewish University Library, Jerusalem. 
Algazel, Tahafot al-Falasifat, Texte arabe établi et accompagné 
d'un sommaire latin et d'‘index par M. Bouyges, 8&.J. 
Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum Sér, Arabe, T. 2. 
104 & 7. Beyrouth, 1927. From the Editor, 
Archwological Survey of India, Memoirs. No. 30. The 
Beginnings of Art in Hester. India, with special reference 
to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
Ramaprasad Chanda. No. 32. Fragment of a Prajna- 
paramita MS. from Central Asia, by B. B. Bidyabinod. 
134 x 10. Caleutta, 1927. From the Government of India. 
Artin Pacha, Y., Contribution a I'Etude du Blason en Orient. 
94 x 6. Londres, 1902. ht. 
Barth, A., (fuvres. Quarante ans d'indianisme., T. 5. Comptes 
rendus et notices 1899-1911. Bibliographie. Index Général. 
10, x T. Paris, 1927. Bought. 
HBarthold, V., History of the Central Asian Turks. Tr. into 
Turkish. 10% 64. Constantinople, 1927, From the Publishers. 
Basset, R., Mélangues. Africains and Orientaux. 10} x 7. 


Paris, 1915, Bought. 
Batchelor, Ven. J., Ain Life and Lore, echoes of a departing 
race. s ~ 6). Tokyo. From the Publishers. 
Bauer, H., u. Leander, P., Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramiischen. 
10 x 7 Halle/S, 1997, From the Publishers. 
Berg, C. C., De Middeljavaansche Historische Traditie. 10 x 6}. 
Santpoort, 1927. From the Publishers. 


Bharati Vidya Niketan Series. Vol. i, No. 1. Life's Hidden 
Symphony, realized through Kainkarya. Ed. by G. Krishna 
Sastri. 7 * 6. Madras 

From the General Seeretary, Vedic Mission. 
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Bloch, C., Lebenserinerungen des Kabbalisten Vital. 74 & 5. 
Leipzig, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Bodding, P. 0., Studies in Santal Medicine and connected Folk- 
lore. Pt. ii. Santal Medicine, Memoirs, Asiatic Society of 
Borovka, G., Scythian Art. 74 plates. Smith, 8. Harcourt-, 
Babylonian Art. 76 plates. Kai Khosru Monographs on 
Eastern Art. General Editor: A. Waley. 9 x7. London, 
19238, From the Publishers. 
Breloer, B., Kautaliya-Studien. 1. Das (srundeigentum in 
Indien. 9} x 64. Bonn, 1927. Ad. 
British Museum Quarterly. Vol. ii, No. 3. 1OL « 8. London 


1927. From the Publishers. 
—— Subject Index of the modern Books acquired in the years 
1921-5. 10 x 6}. London, 1927. From the Trustees. 


Buchanan, F., Journal kept during the Survey of the District of 
Shahabad, 1812-13. Ed. with notes and introduction by 

C. E. A. W, Oldham. 10 x 7. Patna, 1926. 
| From the High Commissioner. 
Caetani, Leone, Duca di Sermoneta, Annali dell’ Islam com- 
pilati. Vol. ix. Dall’ anno 36 al 38 H. Vol. x. Dall’ anno 
s8al40H. 14 *% 10. Roma, 1926. Exchange. 
Caland, W., Eine vierte Mitteilung iiber das Vadhilasiitra. 
Acta Onrientalia 6. 1927. 9} x 64. From the Author. 


Catalogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Type from matrices 
owned and controlled by Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 13 x 10. 
Oxford, 1928, From Dr. A. H. Gardiner. 


Chaturvedi Dwarka Prasad Sharma, A Dictionary of Indian 
Classical Characters. 10x 8. Lucknow, 1919. 
| From the Publishers. 
Christensen, A., Critical Studies in the Ruba‘iyaét of ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyim, a revised text with English translation. 10 x 6d. 
Kobenharn, 1937. From the Author. 
Clifton of Lytham, Mrs. V., Islands of Queen Wilhelmina. 
Introduction by Lord Dunsany. 9 x 6. London, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 
Contenau, G., L’Art del’ Asie Occidentale Ancienne. Bibliothéque 
d'Histoire de |’Art, publiée sous la direction de A. Marguilher. 
10} =~ Th. Paris, 1928, From the Publishers. 
—— Manuel d’archéologie orientale depuis les origines jusqu’a 
Tépoque d'Alexandre. 1, Notions générales. Histoire de 
art. Elam-Sumer. 9} x 6, Paris, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 
—— Les tablettes de Kerkouk et les origines de la civilisation 
assyrienne. Babyloniaca, T. 9. 10) % 7. Paris, 1926. 
From the Publishers. 
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Cowley, A. E., The Date of the Hittite Hieroglyphic Tnseriptions 
of Carcheritall: Proc. British Academy, vol. xiii. 10 x 64. 
London. From the Publishers. 

Cursetji Erachji Pavry, Iranian Studies. 8] x 6. Bombay, 

1927. From the Author. 

Dancin. F. Thureau-, Le syllabaire aceadien. 11} x 8. Paris, 
1926, From Dr. T. G. Pinches. 

Driver, G. R., Kurdistan and the Kurds. Precis of a Report 
compiled during the War. 8x64. From the Author, 

Eerde, J. C. van, Ethnologie Coloniale européen et l'indigenc. 
Préface de J. Chailley. 10 x 6$. Paris, 1927. 

From the K. Vereeniging Koloniaal Instituut. 

Fekete, L., Einfiihrung in die Oamanisch-Tirkische Diplomatik 
der Tiirkischen Botmassigkeit in Ungarn, 1 Lief, Tafeln 1-16 

ferifientlichungen dea Kon. Ungarischen Staatsarchivs, 
redigiert von D. Ceinki. 17 x 124. Budapest, 1926. 
From the Publishers. 

Fitzler, M. A. H., Os tombos de Ceilio da seccio ultramarina da 
Biblioteca Nacional. 10 “« Th, Lisboa, 1927. 

From the Editor. 

Forke, A., Geschichte der alten chinesischen Philosophie. 
Hamburgische Universitit, Abhandlungen Bd. 25. Reihe B. 
Bd. 14. 12 x 84. Hamburg, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Ghani Khan, 5., The = slags of the Geography of India on 
ita History. Pamphlet. ig From the Author. 

Godard, A., Godard, Y., Hackin, J. Antiquités Bouddhiques 
de Bamiyin. Aves des notes additionelles de M. P. Pelliot. 
Mémoires de lo Délégation Archéologique Francaise en 
Afghanistan. Tome 2. 15) x 11). Paris, 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

Goichon, A. M., La vie féminine au Mzab étude de sociologie 
musulmane, preface de W. Marcais. 19 planches. 10 x 8. 
Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Gollancz, H., Chronicle of Events between the Years 1625 and 
1733 relating to the Settlement of the Order of Carmelites 
in Mesopotamia (Bassora), a contribution to the History of 
Christian Missions in the East, written by Agathangelus of 
St. Theresa and others. Now ed. for the first time with 
translation and notes. 9» 7. London, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Grabowska, H. Willman-, Les composés nominaux dahs le 
Satapathabrihmana. re partie. Index de la composition 
nominale avec quartre supplémentsa, 94 x 64. Arakowie, 
1927. Exchange. 

Granet, M., La vie et la mort, croyances et doctrines de l’antiquité 
chinoise, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section des 
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Sciences Religieuses. Annuaire 1920-1, Pamphlet. 
10} x 6}. Paris, 1920. Bought. 
Grantham, A. E., Hills of Blue. A Picture-roll of Chinese History 
from far beginnings to the death of Ch'ien Lung, a.p. 1799. 
9™ 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Greater India Society Bulletin. 
No. 1. Greater India, by Kalidas Nag. 
No. 2. India and China, by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 
No. 3. Indian Culture in Java and Sumatra, by Bijan Raj 
Chatterjee. 9 x 54. Caleutia, 1926-7. From the Publishers. 
Gurner, C. W., A Century of Passion. Being a rendering into 
lish verse of the Sringiratatakam of the Sanscrit 
poet Bhartrihari, 7} x 5. Calewtta, 1937. 
From the Publishers. 
Hebrew Union College Annual, vols,i-iv. 9} x 6}. Cincinnati, 
1924-7. From the Publishers. 
Heller, B., Bibliographie des ceuvres de Ignace Goldziher, avec 
une introduction, biographique de L. Massignon, Publica- 
tions de I'Ecole Nationale dea Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
6™ ser., voli. 11d x 74. Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Hertel, J., Die Sonne u. Mithra im Awesta auf Grund der awesti- 
schen Feuerlehre dargestellt. Indo-Iranische Quellen uw. 
Forschungen, Heft 9. 8} x 54. Leipzig, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 
Hill, 8. C., Catalogue of the Home Miscellaneous Series of the 
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| From the Secretary of State. 
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Auflage. Bd.l. 10x 7. Breslau, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Holmyard, E. J., and Mandeville, D. C.. Avicennae de con- 
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10% 7. Paris, 1997. From the Editor. 
Horten, M., Indische Strémungen in der islamischen Mystik. 
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Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, Heft 13. 9} x 6}. 
_ Heidelberg, 1928, From the Publishers. 
Humayun Mirza, Mrs., Safurnama, in Urdu. 8} x 5}. 
——Sarguzasht-i hijira, in Urdu. 8} x 5}. Hyderabad, 1926. 
; From the Author. 
Indian Historical Records Commission, Proceedings of Meetings. 
Vol. ix. Ninth Meeting held at Lucknow, December, 1926. 
10h X Th. Caleutta, 1927. From the High Commissioner. 
Indian States, The, Corrected up to the Ist January, 1927. 
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Institut Francaia d’Archéologie Orientale. Fouilles, Rapports 
préliminaires. T. 4*, 1" partie, Médamoud par F. Bisson 
de la Roque. 2° partic, Les inscriptions par E. Drioton. 
3° partie, Deir el Médineh par B. Brayére. 15} x 104. 
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Tome 63. Magrizi. El-Mawa‘iz wa'l-i' Tibir fi 

Dhikr el-Khitat wa'l-Athir edité par G. Wiet. Vol. &, 
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| From the Publishers. 

Joseph, T. K., Was St. Thomas in South India? Reprint from 
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From the Author. 

Kumar Chatterji, 8., Bengafi Self-Taught by the Natural Method 
with Phonetic Pronunciation. 7) x 5. London, 1927. 





From the Publishers. 
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— Damascus, 1925. From the Author. 
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Orient, Bd. 26. 93 x 6. Leipzig, 1925. Bought. 
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Pamphlet. 9) x 6). Bonn, 1927, From the Author. 


Luard, C. E., assisted by H. Hosten, Travels of Fray Sebastien 
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The Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser., No. 59. 9x 6. Ozford, 
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Lutz, H. F., Neo-Babylonian Administrative Documenta from 
Erech, pt. i, ii, Univ, of California Publications in Semitic 
Philology, vol. ix, No. 1. 11 x 7h. Berkeley, 1927. 

| From the Publishers. 
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a Se Ga rte From the Publishers. 

rehal, H., Guide archéologique aux tem d’Angkor, Angkor 
Vat, Thom et les Prvciaos! es circuit. 9 & 6. 
Paris, 1928, From the Publishers. 

Marchal, Sappho, Costumes et Parures Khmérs d'apres les 
Devata d'Angkor-Vat. Avec des illustrations de l'auteur 
precédé d'un avant-propos de M. V. Goloubew. 8} x 6}. 
Paria, 1927. From the Publishers. 
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Margoliouth, J. P., Supplement to the Thesaurus Syriacus of 
R. Payne Smith, 8.T.P., collected and arranged by his 
daughter. 10) x 8. Oxford, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Marmorstein, A., The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God. 1. The 
Names and Attributes of God. Jews’ Colleze Publications, 
No. 10. 9 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
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From the Author. 
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O'Leary, De Lacy, The Difnar (Antiphonarium) of the Coptic 
Church, Pt. ii (second four months, Tubeh, Amshir, 
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Borgia 59. Edited. 114 x 9. London, 1928, 
From the Publishers. 
Old Testament Essays, Papers read before the Society for Old 
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1927. 9% 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Index to the Quarterly Statement. 
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Prayag Dayal, Catalogue of Coins of the Sultans of Dehli. Fore- 
word by H. Nelson Wright. Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
10% 7). Allahabad, 1925. From the Government of India. 
Prenzel, W., Der Blumen Kéatlichkeit. Blumenspiegel. Einge- 
leitet u. tiberstezt. Asia Major, vol. ii. KI. Schriften zur 
japanischen Kultur, Herausgegeben vom Japaninstitut. 
10x 7. Lerprig, 1928. From the Publishers. 
Press List of Old Records in the Punjab Civil Secretariat, vol. xix. 
From 1864-8. General Department. 134 x 9. Lahore, 1927. 
From the High Commissioner. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Le Canon bouddhique en Chine. Les 
traducteurs et les traductions. BSino-Indica. Publications 
de Université de Caleutta, tome 1. 10) x 7. Paris, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 
Raquette, G., The Accent Problem in Turkish. Universitets 
Arask. N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 24. Pamphlet. 10% 7. Lund. 
| From the Author, 
Records of Fort St. George, 1706-14. 3 vols. 134 x 
—— Dispatches from England, 1715-18. 13}x8). Madras, 
1927. From the High Commissioner. 
Records of the Government of Bengal. Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Circuit at Rangpur, Dinajpur, Purnea, and 
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Rajmahal. Vols. v—viii. ith December, 1772, to 18th 
February, 1773. 13) x 9. Caleulta, 1927, 
From the High Commussioner. 
Roecznik Orjentalistyezny wydaje Polskie Towarzystwo 
Orjentalistyezne, T. 5, 1925. 10% 7. Lacder, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 
Rénnow, K., Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit, 1. Universitets 
Arsskrift, Filosofi Vetenskaper 5. 10) x 7. Uppsala. 
From the Author. 
Sadchiva Mishra Sharma, Kalyapaddharma-Sarvasvam. 10 x 64. 


Calowita. From the Author. 
Sansom, G. B., An Historical Grammar of Japanese. 9 x 6. 
Oxford, 1928. From the Publishers. 


Saraswati Bhavana Texte. 
No. 6, pt.ii. Bhavana Viveka. 
No. 10, pt. ii. Siddhanta Ratna, 


No. 15. Siddha Siddhinta Sangraha. 
No. 14, Trivenika. 

No. 15, pt. i. Tripuri Rahasya. 

No. 17. Nyayakalika 


No. 18, pt. i. Goraksasiddhintasangraha. 
No. 19, pts. i, ii. Prakpita Prakasa. 
No. 20. Miansatattvaviveka. 
8] x 5). Benares, 1923-7. From the Government of India. 
Sathe, P. B., Discourses on the Piirva Miminsi System. 
Pamphlet. 94% 64. Poona, 1927. From the Author. 
Schlesinger, M., Satzlehre der aramiischen Sprache des 
babylonischen Talmuds. Verdfi. d. Alexander Kohut- 
Stiftung, Bd. 1. 10x64. Leipey, 1928. Prom the Publishers. 
Schlumberger, G., Byzance et croisades, pages meédi¢vales. 
Avec 24 planches. 10 x 8, Paris, 1927, From the Publishers. 
Schmidt, Max. The Primitive Races of Mankind. A Study in 
Ethnology. Translated by A. K. Dallas. 9 x 6. London. 
From the Publishers. 
Schurhammer, G., Das Kirchliche Sprachproblem in der 
Japanischen Jesuitenmission des 16 u. 17 Jahrhunderts. 
Ein Stick Ritenfrage in Japan, Mitteilungen d. Deut. 
Gesells. fiir Natur- u. Vélkerkunde Ostasiens., Bd. 25. 
10 x 6}. Tokyo, 1928. From the Publishers. 
Sekino, T., Yatsui, §&., Kuriyama, 8. Oba, T., Ogawa, K., 
Nomori, T., Archwological Researches on the ancient Lolang 
District. Text. Special Report of the Service of Antiquities, 
Vol. w. 10) x8. 1927. Win the Govt.-freneral of Chosen. 
Seligmann, &., Die magischen Heil- u. Schiitzmittel aus der 
unbelebten Natur mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
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Mittel gewen den bésen Blick. Kime Geschichte des 
Amulettwesens. 10) % 7, Stuttgart, 1927. 
From the Publishers, 
Senart, H., Les castes dans |'Inde, les faitaet lesystéme. Nouvelle 
éd. publiée sous les auspices du Musée Guimet. 10 » 8. 
Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, John Marshall in India, Notes and 
Observations in Bengal, 1668-72. Ed. and arranged under 
subjects. 9% 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Shihptrshih Hormasji Hodivali, Historical Studies in Mughal 
Numismatics. Occasional Memoirs of the Numismatic 
Society of India, 2. 10x GL. Caloutta, 1923, 
| From the Publishers. 
Sita Nath Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India. From the 
times of the Higvedic King Divodisa to Chandragupta 
Maurya, with glimpses into the political history of the 
period. 10 = 64. University of Caleutta, 192T. 
From the Publishers. 
Somadeva, Katha Sarit Sagara. The Ocean of Story, being 
C. H. Tawney's translation now edited with introduction, 
fresh explanatory notes, and terminal essay by N. M. 
Penzer in 10 volumes. Vol. vin. Foreword by W. KE. 
Halhday. Vol. ix. Foreword by Sir Atul- Chatterjee. 
10k x 74. London, 1927, 1938. From the Pubdishers. 
Stein, Sir A,, Alexander's Campaign on the Indian North-West 
Frontier. Pamphlet. Geographical Journal, 1927. 10 x 64. 
| ‘ From the Author. 
Storey, C. A., Persian Literature, a Bio-Bibliographical Survey. 
Section I. Qur’inic Literature. 9 x 6. London, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 
Tamil Lexicon, vol. u, pt. m. 10 x Ti. Madras, 1927. 
From the Tamil Lericon Commitlee. 
Taraporewala, I. J. 8., The Religion of Zarathushtra. 7 x 44. 
adras, 1926. From the Parsee Punchayet. 
Taufik Canaan, Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Pales- 
tine. Luzac's Oriental Religions Series, vol, v. 94 x 4. 
_ London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Thompson, E., Suttee, a historical and philosophical inguiry 
into the Hindu rite of widow-burning. 8 x 54. London. 
<F: — | From the Publishers. 
Ti-me-kun-dan Prince of Buddhist benevolence, a mystery play 
tr. from Tibetan text by M. H. Morrison, Wisdom of the 
East. T* 5 London, 1995. Bought. 
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Islam and the Protected Religions 


By A. &. THRITTON 
TAXATION 

j legal terminology (hardy) means land tax,. and jizya 

poll tax. It has been proved conclusively, and here it 
is only needful to mention the fact, that this usage is not 
primitive, and that both words, hardy) in the east and jizya 
in Egypt, meant tribute, The commonly accepted tradition 
is that ‘Umar I imposed two taxes, land and poll, which were 
uniform throughout the empure. 

Information about taxation is found in the papyri, historical 
works, law books, and those written for the instruction of 
The Papyri 

Among the papyri discovered in Egypt are many dealing 
with taxation, for the most part between the years a.u. 80 
and 100. There are lists of payments by individuals, tax 
rolls, notifications of taxes due, requisitions, and details of 
sums paid by persons and institutions. Many of these papers 
are fragmentary, fail us when we most want their aid, and 
take for granted what we most want to know. Still some 
things are clear. There were several taxes. The land paid 
both money and corn, though it is not clear whether these 
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were two separate taxes or parts of one; the tetartia, paid 
in money ; requisitions which seem to have been paid usually 
in money ; special requisitions of milk and honey; and the 
poll tax. No Muslim is recorded as paying taxes. This might 
be chance, but, considering the testimony of Muslim historians, 
it is certain that they did not pay.’ 
Poll Tax 
There is no record of a woman paying poll tax, which 
agrees with the statements of the historians and lawyers. 
Not all men paid it. Some priests paid, but others did not 
(1420, 38-47, 49, 77). Sons and children (presumably grown 
up) paid while other children (presumably minors) did not 
(1420, 39, 45, 87), There is no evidence that monks paid. 
The rate of assessment varied, it was 3 dindrs (1427, 5; 
1428, 6), 24 (1428, 5), and 4 (1428, 11). Easement was given 
by assessing a man as a fraction of a person, so nine men 
are counted as 84 (1427, 5). In a.m. 195 a baker paid } dinar 
(670), A few totals will show the amounts actually paid :— 


05 men pay 230 dinars. 7 men pay 204 dinars. 
+ on Hh 86 5 on 13 i 
T 17 + ib 254 

Vi 38400 ow 44 «= 108 


(1420, 3, 148) 
Land Tax 

The land paid both cash and corn; for convenience we 
may call the latter payment the corn tax. Landholders 
including women paid this tax and some who had no land 
even paid the corn tax. ‘Tradesmen paid a special tax, 
apparently in place of the land tax. Corn land and vineyards 
were registered separately and probably at different rates 
(1339). The palms and acacias were counted (577). The rate 
of the land tax varied: often it was 1 dinér on 4 arouwra, 
though it might be as low as 3 or as high as 14. In one case 

1 In the references to papyri numbers below 1000 refer to FiiArer durch 


die Ausstellung dea Erzhersog Rainer, those above to Greek Papyri in the 
British Musewm, vol. iv. 
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34 aroura of irrigated land and 5-1 of unirrigated each paid 
1 dinar (1428). 

Some leases of crown lands of a later date may serve for 
comparison, (The last three were certamly granted to 

40 feddan at a rent of 30 dindrs, for 10 fedddin were without 
water and not taxable. a.m. 176 (621). 

60 feddin at a rent of 50 dinars and payment m kind. 
a.H. 177 or 178 (625). 

1 dindr, 10 ardebb of wheat, and 3} ardebb of barley for 
the feddin. No date (626). 

1 dinar and 15 ardebb of wheat the feddin for wheat land 
and | dinar, 4 ardebb of wheat, and } ardebb of barley for 
land under barley, au. 180 (638). 

At the end of the first century most of the holdings seem 
to have been small; the biggest sum paid by an individual 
was about 9 dindrs (1419). The following prices and wages 
will be useful for estimating the real value of money. 
an 80 20 ardebb of wheat cost 1 dindr and in an. 88 12 cost 
| dinar, while later 10 ardebb of wheat or 20 of barley cost 
1 dinar. (587, 1433, 1434). In a.m. 92 1 sheep cost 3 dindr 
(1375). 

A ship-builder for wages and expenses got 2 dinars a month. 

A caulker for wages and expenses got 14 dindrs a month 
(1410). 

A carpenter for wages and expenses got § of a dindr a month 
(1336). 

A sawyer got 11 dind4rs yearly, a labourer 16, and a carpenter 
93 (1341, 1366.) 

In a.n. 88 the corn tax was roughly 1 ardebb for every 
dinér of the land tax (1420) but in 96 (?) it was 2 ardebb to 
the dindr (1424). In 95 and the five following years the land 
tax of Aphrodite (Ashkuh) remained constant at 6951 dindrs 
15 carats, ic. 2. It was not always so. In a.n. 80 Psurou 
(s_..) paid 70 dinars 21 c. and im 91 it paid 104% (1412, 
and Der Islam, 2, 267). 
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The following list shows how payments varied :-— 
a.m. SO-85, AH. 91. 
Paksaunis ; . - é 371. dinars. 498 dinars. 
Empheutenon . ; * so0 131} 


Bounon ° ‘ * ; 4) am 47t on 
Keranios : : - . 5) en 254 
Poimen 1. s " . 102 re tO} ew 
Monastery of Mary ‘ : 114 “ 38 ” 

ary Fharoa Ps k 111 a 54 a 

a Mary . . 44 1 47; os 
3 Pediades . : . . 436b | 400) gg 
2 a * = * - 233 # pa te 
5 at ‘ - ; : 471 461b 
Monastery of Barbaros - : 110. ow 10 a 


(1412, 1419, PSR) 
Again for the years “ i an. 86 and a.w. 97 
Desert: monastery of Mary : 30} dinars, 114 dinir. 
Abba Ermactos . - 7 pS 180; on 

Tt is clear from these figures that some of the monasteries 
were rich; the desert monastery of Mary had eight estates 
in avn. 98, and that of Barbaros had ten (1419). 

The central government notified a district how much it 
had to pay and local officials distributed the sum among 
the taxpayers. A typical notice is, “ From Kurra b. Shuraik 
to the people of Psurou. Your share of the tribute for the 
year 88 is 1044 dindrs and of the corn tax 114 ardebb wheat 
Written by Rashid Safar 91.” It seems that the lunar year 
91 was the solar year 88." 

Tertartia 

This was about 1 per cent of the land tax. It is note- 
worthy that R. 609 has a list of three money taxes and a 
Syriac historian speaks of taxea, tribute, and poll tax.* 

Requisitions fall into two classes ; those “ included in the 
schedule” and ‘those not included. The “ included” 
requisitions bear no fixed proportion to the land tax; but 
vary from one-half in the case of Sakoore to one-ninety-second 
in the case of Pakaunis. The “not included” vary even 
more (1413). The requisitions for milk and honey were not 

1 Cactani, Annali, vol. iv, pl. v. 
2 Chronica minora Syriaca, 335. 
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levied on the smaller subdivisions. Indeed the smaller 
places seem to have been burdened only with the bigger, 
more general requisitions. The following table shows the 
requisitions on three monasteries :— 
Holy Abba 
Allowance for the Commander of 
the Faithful ss. ; . — 


Goods for the boats . i == 
Cloth for o hair tent ts oo ? why 
Fine : se — 284 
Half sailor for the fleet, expanses, 
and © measures of boiled 
wine for the Muhdjirin ' 7 i 
9 measures of boiled wine for the 
Muhajirin of the feet ; 3 Mi pe 
nie of goods for the boats at 
Klyema . j kh j 
Pile for ek asa 4 Hs = 
Expenses of governor E 4 4 
Care of embankment - } ? —a 
Goods for Kiyema . * — 4 L 
Sailor for Anatolian fleet ni 
expenses ~ = t 
40 workmen for the rioeatie at 
Damascus ‘ z = ae 1 
Care of embankment, eukane : 60 rat T 
Money total (dinirs) ‘ . 6} 34 a13 


(a.B, 8B, 1433.) 


Contributions are often mentioned. Itis not certain if these 
were the same as the requisitions or not. From the Rainer 
collection come the following. 20 ardebb of barley (551), 
3.164 ardebb of wheat (a.m. 21 553), 3 meals for men (555), 
349 ardebb of wheat and 171 measures of oil for 342 soldiers 
and 12 armourers (?) (557). This last reminds one curiously 
of ‘Umar’s method of finding out how much was wanted by 
the soldiers as rations. Then 65 sheep (558) and 99 horses 
(564) are called for. In 4.4. 91 is a demand for 70 camisia 
at } dindér each for “ the subsidy of the Commander of the 
Faithful * (1362). Divers articles of food are wanted by the 
sovernor “for the maintenance of us and the officials who 
are with us, both Arabs and Christians, and of various persons 
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. .” (1375). Many sailors were wanted for the fleets and 
the taxpayers had to provide their wages ; hence the frequent 
occurrence in the accounts of half a sailor or some other 
fraction, the district having to provide that part of his wages. 
Labourers had to be supplied for work in Jerusalem and 
Damascus and their wages paid. 

At this time many of the Egyptian peasants fled from their 
holdings. It is safe to assume that one reason for their 
doing so was the burden of taxation. 

It is obvious that there are serious discrepancies between 
the account given by the lawyers, and that of the papyri. 
The latter prove the existence of taxes which are not even 
hinted at by the legal system. 

The Historians 

The terms given to the various places conquered were not 
on a model imposed from Medina, but depended on local 
conditions and the temper of the victor. For the sake of 
completeness, terms imposed by the prophet, whether 
historical or legendary, are imcluded in the following hst of 
treaties. 

The prophet wrote to Bahrain, “ Whoso prays facing in 
the same direction as we do and eats what we kill is a Muslim 
with the same privileges and duties as we have. Whoso does 
not do this must pay one dindr in Ma‘afiri cloaks. 

Some of the people of Bahrain made peace, promising to 
pay half their dates and corn.* 

Every adult male in Bahrain paid one dinar,* in Yemen 
one dinir or its value m cloth.* 

A male dhimmi in Yemen paid one dindr. A governor tried 
to take one-fifth of the crops, but was not allowed to. A 
Christian living in Mecca paid one dinar a year.® 





i Kharéj, Abdi Wiisuf, 75. 
= Baladhuri, FutusA, 50, 
® Baladhorl, Fults, 81. 
* Balidhori, Futih, 71. 
* Kildbu ‘I-Umm, iv, Lol. 
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The terms with Nejran were: (1) the payment of 2,000 
cloaks of the average value of 40 dirhams weight of silver ; 
any deficiency could be made good in horses, camels, arms, 
or provisions ; (2) the entertaining of the prophet's messengers 
for a month: (3) the supply of 30 horses, 30 camels, and 30 
coats of mail in the event of war in Yemen; these were to 
be made good by the prophet if destroyed. The tribute of 
cloaks was diminished by ‘Uthman and by subsequent Caliphs 
as the numbers of the Nejranis decreased.’ 

On his return to Medina from Tebiik, the prophet imposed 
a tax on the dhimmis in Medina, Mecca, Khaibar, Yemen, 
and Nejran, 1 dindr or thereabouts on the men, and nothing 
on the women and children.* He levied 1 dindr a head on 
Tebik and Aila,* 

In the reign of Aba Bekr almost the first place outside 
Arabia to be conquered was Bosri; there every adult male 
had to pay 1 dinar and 1 jarib of wheat.* The same terms 
were given to Antioch later.* Banikia paid 1,000 dindrs 
and a tadasan.* 

In the reign of ‘Umar conquests became rapid. Many 
traditions refer to Syria but it is impossible to know whether 
they mean Damascus or Syria as a whole. 

At first every one paid 1 dindr and 1 jarib, but later ‘Umar 
changed this. 

Khalid imposed on Damascus 1 dinar, 1 jarib, and oil and 
vinegar.? Abi ‘Ubaida imposed a fixed tribute, not to be 
increased if they multiplied, not to be dimmmished if they 
became fewer." 

2 dinars a head and food. Some were taxed according to 
their ability to pay ; if their wealth increased so did the tax, 
‘f it diminished the additional tax was dropped.* 

On adult males 4 dinars,2 mudd wheat, 3 kist oil, and the 


1 Bal. 44. a As-Sali, Adabu ‘l-iutidh, 214, 
2 Bal, 59. ‘ Bal. 113, 

* Bal. 147, * Bal. 244. 

T Bal. 124. © Tbn ‘Asikir, i, 178. 


© Tho “Asdkir, i, 150, 
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duty of entertaining Muslim travellers for three days. Another 
version makes the wheat and oil a monthly payment, adds 
to these ghee and honey, and omits the entertainment.* 

In Rakka every man paid | dinar, several kafiz of wheat, 
vinegar, oil, and honey.* 

In Edessa every man paid 1 dinar and 2 mudd of wheat.‘ 
In Al-Jazira—North Mesopotamia—tribute was at first 
paid in kind, food, oil, and vinegar. Then ‘Umar reduced 
this, and introduced the graduated poll tax with 2 mudd of 
wheat and 2 kist each of oil and vinegar.' Another version 
18 1 dindr, 2 mudd of wheat, and 2 kist each of oil and vinegar, 
and that ‘Abdu'l-Malik raised it to 4 dinars without grading.® 

Barusma and az-Zawabi agreed to pay 4 dirhams a head. 
Barusma broke faith and was sacked.” This resembles the 
story that Constantine the Patrician of Syria told “Umar 
that the terms imposed by Abu ‘Ubaida were 4 dirhams and 
a cloak a head. He afterwards confessed that this was his 
own invention.* It also resembles the treaty made by 
‘Ishoyahbh whereby the rich paid 10 dirhams and the poor 4,* 

There is a story that is almost unbelievable but yet is too 
curious to have been invented. The tribe of Bajila formed a 
quarter of the army which fought at Kadisiya eo ‘Umar 
promised them a quarter of the Sawid—South Mesopotamia. 
Finally he persuaded their chief Jarir b. ‘Abdullah to surrender 
his claims—according to one story, after he had enjoyed 
them for three years—for 80 or. in another version, 400 dinars. 
A woman refused to give up her share till ‘Umar gave her 
a pure-bred camel with a red saddle-cloth and filled her 
hands with gold. Another version is that after the battle of 
Jalula Jarir gave up his rights at the Caliph’s request. Yet 
another says that every man of the tribe received a pension 
of 2,000.1° 





1 Bal. 152. ® Bal. 125, 

" Bal. 173. 4 Bal. 174. 

® Bal, 178. © Khardj, 23. 

' Bal. 251. * JAOS., xii, 380. 


®* Thomas of Marga, ii, 126 n. i* Bal. 267. 
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places paid lump sums. Hira paid 80,000 or 100,000 
dirhams yearly. Yahya says, “ Terms were made with the 
men of Hira to pay a sum which they distributed among 
themselves: there was no fixed amount on the individual.” * 

Anbdr paid 400,000 dirhams and 1,000 cloaks.* 

Edessa and Harrdn paid fixed sums.4 Hims paid 170,000 
dinars according to one story, but Tabari says that some of 
the inhabitants paid 1 dindr and food. 

The Samaritans at first paid poll tax, Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 
made them pay land tax and put a poll tax of 2 dinars on 
those in the Jordan province and 5 on those in Palestine. 
Some of them appealed to Mutawakkil and he cut it down 
from 5 to 3.° 

When Tiflis was captured in the reign of ‘Uthman, each 
family agreed to pay 1 dimdr, both sides promising to play 
fair in counting families.’ 

In the treaty made by Suraka (4.H. 22) with the people of 
Armenia and the Gates, it was arranged that they should 
join the Muslim armies and military service take the place of 
tribute. Those who did not jom the army had to pay the same 
tribute as the people of Adherbaijan.* 

In al-Jazira the villagers were treated exactly as the 
townspeople except that they had to supply rations to the 
Muslims.* 

Egypt. The traditions are many. 

9 dinars on every male.” 

9 dindrs a head and food for the Muslims.™ 


' Bal, 243. 

2 Kitgbu 'l-Khardj, Yahya b. Adam, 20. 
® Bal. 246. 

‘ Kharaj, 23. 

§ Bal. 130. Tabari, i, 2301. Futah Shim, Andi, 128, 
' Bal. 64. 

? Bal. 201. 

® Tab, i, 2665. 

® Kharaj, 23. 

1 Makrizi, Khijai, i, 76. 

a Makrizi, Khiiaj, i, 24. 
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2 dinars and food. The food was later compounded for 
at the rate of 2 dinars, making a tax of 4.1 

2 dinars on every adult male, and on 1 jarib | dindir and 
3 ardebb of food.? 

2 dinars on every male except the poor, and on every land- 
owner 3 ardebb of wheat, and 2 kist each of oil, honey, and 
vinegar. All had to provide clothing for the army, shoes, 
trousers, turbans, coats, and cloaks.? As-Suali gives the same 
tribute without the clothing.* 

The graded money tax, 12 ardebb of wheat yearly and 3 
days’ entertainment of Muslims.* 

It is said that ‘Amr imposed a tax of 269 dirhams on all, 
and on the rich 2 dinars and 3 ardebbs of wheat.* This is 
intelligible if the second tax was in addition to the firat when 
the rich would have paid about twice as much as the poor. 

It is definitely stated that the Copts paid to the Muslims 
the tribute they had paid to the Byzantines.’ 

The general impression gained from these traditions is that 
the larger part of the tribute was derived from a poll tax. 
The papyri show that the poll tax was a smaller item than 
the land tax. It was held that if a town had capitulated the 
terms of the capitulation were binding on the Muslims, whereas 
they were free to do as they liked with one that had been 
captured by force of arms. There was much discussion whether 
Egypt had capitulated or not. The discussion was purely 
academic though traditions were quoted on both sides. 
Mu‘awiya tried to add to the tribute of Egypt but the attempt 
was foiled by the refusal of Warddn, a freedman of ‘Amr’'s.® 
On the other side this tale is told. The headman of Ikhna 
came to ‘Amr and said, “ Tell us what tribute each one has 
to pay, and we will pay it.” ‘Amr pointed to a corner of the 
church and said, “ [f you gave me that filled with money from 


1 Bal. 216. * Bal. 215, 
* Bal. 214. ‘ Sali, 217. 
* Bal. 125. Mak. i, 76. * Abd Salih, Churches, 75, 
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the floor to the roof, I would not tell you what you have to 
pay. You are our treasury, If we need much you will pay 
much, if our burdens are small, so will yours be.” 

There can be no doubt that the tribute to Egypt—and 
probably of other provinces was increased. ‘Abdullah b. 
Abi Sarh extracted a bigger revenue than did “Amr, though 
the figures twelve and fourteen millions are exaggerated, 
and ‘Amr’s defence before the Caliph is famous. Other 
increases are mentioned. While ‘Abdu ‘]-"Aziz was governor 
a census of the monks was taken, and they were made to 
pay 1 dindr each.* Severus says, “ This was the first jizya.” 
It is not clear whether he means the first poll tax or the first 
tribute paid by monks. 

As-Siili has an account that deserves to be quoted in full. 
“These terms were given them; their wives, children, 
estates, and houses were not to be sold, their treasures not 
confiscated, and no addition made to their tribute. This 
continued till ‘Abdullah b, Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh became governor ; 
he raised two million of revenue till the reign of “Abdu 
*|-Malik who made his brother ‘Abdu ‘l-‘Aziz governor of 
Egypt. He made a survey of the estates—which were many 
—and gave fiefs to some soldiers. This added to the burden 
on the payers of poll tax who were asked to pay a million 
dinars, They went to ‘Abdu ‘Malik and complained. When 
they came back ‘Abdu 'l~Aziz added to their tribute.* 

The tribute was increased by two-thirds ; no date is given.* 
Kurra b. Shuraik added 100,000 dinars to the tribute. Usama 
made each monk pay | dinar. 

‘Umar IT freed the estates of the church and the bishops 
from khardj but Yazid restored these taxes." 


1 Mak. i, 77, 168. 

= Mak. ii, 402. Severus, Pairiarchs, ed. Seybold, 14. 
® Sali, 217. 

4 Sev. 136, 
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In the reign of Hishim the tribute was doubled. 

Ibnu *]-Habhib increased the tribute by one-eighth or one- 
twenty-fourth.* 

Abu ‘|-Kasim doubled the tribute.* 

In aca. 167 Misi b. Mus‘ab doubled what was taken from 
each feddin and laid taxes on those who had stalls in the 
markets and on animals,* This was evidently part of the 
policy of the caliph Hariin who added to the tribute of the 
Christians so that many emigrated and fled from their estates 
leaving them in the hands of the Arabs. Another increase 
was made in a.H. 213.4 

The phrase “doubled the tribute” is so common that 
clearly it is not to be taken literally. Even if Christian evidence 
is suspect, there is enough Muslim testimony to prove that 
the tribute of Egypt was made heavier. 

Methods of Assessment 

The mode of assessment outlined in the demand notes of 
the governor preserved among the papyri is described by 
Makrizi following Ibn ‘Abdu "|-Hakam. This account takes 
the original assessment for granted and treata of increases 
only. The method is the same. “ ‘Amr when he was sure of 
the tribute (or, had received assurances from the officials), 
fixed for the Copts the tribute paid before to the Greeks. 
That had been allotted justly. If a village had been cultivated 
and populous, the tribute had been increased: if the inhabi- 
tants and the land neglected, it was diminished. Those who 
know the villages, the officials, and the heads of the people, 
came together and examined the state of cultivation: then, 
if they decided on an increase, they allotted this between 
the districts. They met the village headmen and divided 


it according to the capacity of the villages and the extent 


i Sey. 145, 

* Sev. 150. Kindi, Governors, 73. Mak. ii, 492. 
7 Sov. 155, 163. 

* Kindi, 125. 
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of their fields. Then each one took its share (of the increase) 
and combined it with the tribute and the cultivated area. 
They began by subtracting two feddans from the total area 
for their churches, carts, and boats; then they subtracted 
enough to meet the entertainment of Muslims and visits 
of the ruler. Next they estimated the number of workmen 
and hirelings in each village, and gave them shares according 
to their ability. If there were any fugitives (from other 
places) they were given shares equal to their ability. A share 
was seldom given except to young or married men. Then they 
took what was left of the tribute, and divided it among 
themselves in proportion to the size of their holdings. Then 
a re-arrangement was made for those who were ready to 
cultivate according to their capacity. If a man could not 
cultivate his land and pleaded inability, they gave what 
he could not work to those who could ; and he who was ready 
to do more than his share supplied the deficiencies of the weal, 
If they acted stingily towards each other, division was mace 
according to their preparedness. The basis of the division 
was the twenty-four kirats in the dinar. 

“Fach feddin paid } ardebb of wheat and 2 waiba, that is 
12 mudd of barley. Clover (or mimosa leaves for tanning) 
was not taxed. ‘Umar took from tributaries the appointed 
sum, neither more nor less. He considered the case of those 
who surrendered on condition of paying tribute, though no 
sum had been fixed; if needful he fixed it low, but if they 
were rich he made it higher.” ! 

It is well to emphasize certain points in this description. 
The agreement with the papyri has already been noted. Land 
is held by the commune rather than by individuals. Fugitives 
who have tried to escape the burden of taxation do not 
succeed in doing so entirely. Certain fields are set apart to 
meet the cost of public works, but this does not mean any 
lightening of the burden of tribute for it presses more heavily 


+ Mok, i, 76. 
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on the remaining land. .The entertainment of Muslims is 
a communal matter not a private one, as is suggested by most 
references to this duty. In its emphasis on the fairness and 
the good temper of the proceedings it reads like a reseript 
from the governor. 

Land Taz 


Most detailed accounts of the land tax refer to Mesopotamia. 
A selection of them follows. The unit of measurement is 
always the jarib, a square of 60 cubits side, the area sown by a 
jarib, 4 measure of capacity. 
1 dirham and | kafiz, “ He left them the palms for their 
own use,” 
yineyards : Fi - : - 1O dirhams, 
Deke ert aes ee Sues 
Sugarcane =, ‘ i . . 6 % 
Wheat  . 4 ; ‘ ‘ P . 
Vineyards ; . ; : » 30 ms 
Vortabies 30 OS og Mg 
Sega Ibe : a : ‘ a 


Summer Greens ‘ : : t a 
Cotton * 7 : 7 . ca fi a 


Peas, vineyards, sesame, vegetables , 8 “ 


[Palms were not taxed.] 
ica and vegetables , 10 fa 
Wheat. “ “ ‘ a 2 jarib 
Cotton 2. ST ota 
1 palm (fdrisi) . " ; 3 : 1 ¥ 

(dita). 5 ek le Fo 
Earley l » 1 jarib. 


Sahai ve 2° gS Seas 
Roughwhet . 2... 4 OBO Lath 
Medium wheat , ; a . 1 
Fine wheat 4 ‘a r| ‘i 4 | re 
_ Barley paid about half these rates, and vegetables, etc., were 
free, Gardens (palms, fruit-trees, vineyards) 10 dir.* 
These lists all agree with the statement that the tribute 
of Mesopotamia was fixed by “measurement” (4>Lu), 
' Bal. 269. Sill, 218, ® Sill, 218, 
+ Bal. 270. ‘Bal, 271 
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The figures are very different from those given by Ibn 
Hawkal for Persia, where the tribute was also by “ measure- 
ment”. Taxes were heaviest in Shirdz. His“Ggures are for 
the big jarib, 3g of the small jarib. 


Wheat and barley ee by streams) 170) dirhama. 


Trees in 192 
Vegetables P| ea 237} fi 
Vineyards T FE 1435 1 


In Kuvar taxes were two-thirds of the above, There had 
been no tax on vines and fruit-trees in the plains till a.w. 302, 
when ‘Ali b. ‘Isé b. al-Jarréh imposed the land tax. 

Tbn Hawkal also says that in Egypt Jawhar the minister 
of Al-Mu‘izz made the rate 7 dindra on the feddan; before 
it had been 31.2 In part of Upper Egypt the corn tax had 
been at the time of the Fatimids 3 ardebb on the feddan, 
in a.H, 572 it was 24, and later 2.2 Some comment is necessary. 
The kafiz was either } or ), of the jarib. Nowacrop may be 
anything from 13 to 25 times the amount of seed sown. 
So the tax in kind, if it were one kafiz would be at the highest 
estimate one-seventy-eighth part or one hundred and thirtieth 
of the crop. The addition of the dirham to be paid in money 
would not bring the tax anywhere near the tithe which the 
Muslim farmer paid. A tax of two jarib (capacity) sounds more 
reasonable. Ibn Hawkal’s figures seem to err on the other 
side; especially the tax on vineyards, unless the policy of the 
government was to tax them out of existence. It is impossible 
to believe that palms were tax-free, Possibly in those parts 
where isolated trees only were found there was no tax on them. 
It is definitely said that solitary palms regarded as common 
property were not taxed." It is more likely that the figures 
1 dinar or § on each palm according to the quality of the 
tree are right. The Turkish government levied a tax of 
7 piastres on each tree, though they are said to have been not 
over careful in counting them. 

1 Thn Hawkal, 216, * Ibn Hawkal, 108, 
7 Mak. 1, 101. « Bal. 271. 
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Poll Tax 

Most of the information about the poll tax comes from 
the lawyers. Books usually say that it was graduated, four, 
two, or one dinar in lands with a gold currency, that is Syria 
and Egypt, while where silver was current the dindr was 
reckoned at 12 dirhams, in Mesopotamia and Persia, Another 
theory makes the dindr equal to ten dirhams, This system 
is too simple; the differences of the schools show that this 
amount of agreement is fictitious, 

The views of the four imams are these :— 

Abi Hanifa says that the poll tax is fixed at 12, 24, and 48 

Ahmad b, Hanbal says that it is not fixed, but is at the 
discretion of the ruler. Another version of his teaching is 
that the lower limit is fixed but not the wpper. 

Maliksays that it is fixed at4 dinars or 40 dirhams. Probably 
he mentions the highest rate only, and takes the others for 
granted. Shafi‘isays that it is fixed, 1 dinar onrich and poor 
alike. These differences reflect different local conditions. 
Sha‘rani says this definitely, for he writes, “ These differences 
are due to the fact that the Imdms take into account the 
conditions prevailing in the countries in which they live.” 

If 4 man were too poor to pay the lowest rate, Shafit held 
that he should be banished. The other three held that he 
should be excused payment. Another writer says that he 
who cannot pay the graded tax should be given relief." 

From these statements of the lawyers’ views it is clear that 
the commonly accepted history is a later systematization. 

Opinions differed as to who paid. Abi Yisuf says that 
women, boys, the poor in receipt of alms, the indigent blind, 
the paralysed, and aged did not pay. Some add to this list 
servants, lunatics, and men who live in cells. On the other 


hand Shafii held that the paralysed, aged, blind, monks, and 


* Mizin, Sha'‘rani, ii, 161. 
* Yahya, 9. 
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hired servants paid.) In one place the Kitdbu’l-Umm assumes 
that women may at times pay.? 

Hasanu 'l-Basri said, “ monks pay no jzya because they 
are poor and have left the world.’* Tbn “Abdu ‘ul-Hakam 
knows that monks pay no taxes for © the dhimmis have to 
bear the tribute of those of them who turn monks ”.4 Abi 
Yusuf says that rich monks were taxed, If a convent had 
estates or property in trust the father superior paid for the 
monks under him, If he pleaded poverty he was allowed to 
take an oath valid in his religion and was excused payment.,® 
Theodosius, a Chalcedonian Christian who held high office 
in Alexandria, was an enemy of the Coptic patriarch Agatho 
and made him pay 36 dinérs jizya for his disciples. Presumably 
these were monks so we may conclude that at that time it 
was not usual for monks to pay tribute.® It has already 
been said that in Egypt ‘Abdu ‘l-‘Azfz made the monks pay 
jizya, while Usima's action was to prevent men escaping 
tribute by becoming monks. “Ali b. ‘Tad wished to take the 
jieya from bishops, monks, and poor Christians but the 
Caliph Muktadir stopped him.? 

Entertainment of Muslims 

The rules for this varied. Where there was a gold currency 
they had to be entertained for three days, but in South 
Mesopotamia only for a day and a night. The food to be 
supplied was bread, porridge, condiments, oil, milk, ghee, 
cooked vegetables, fish, or Meat, whatever was easy to pro- 
vide, Three was the maximum number to be received.* 
Hims is said to have come under the one day and night rule, 
Tf rain delayed these guests beyond the legal time, they had 
to pay.’” When some dhimmis complained to ‘Umar that these 
guests laid on them a burden greater than they could bear, 
asking for chicken and sheep, he said, “ Give them only what 

' Kharij, §0, isda, ii, 160, * Kitébu ‘lm, iv, 08, 


"Salli, 216, “ Thn ‘Abdu ‘l-Hakam, Futis Afigr, 156, 
* Khardj, 69, * Bev. 115, 

* Mak. i, 495, * Kitdow 'l-Umm, iv, 102, 194. 
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you yourselves eat and such of your food as is lawful for 

them.“! Ma'mitin gave orders to release the Christians from 

the duty of providing lodgings in their houses for solciers.* 
Taxes on Trade 

‘Umar I mstituted taxes on trade. The common tradition 
is that the rates were, for a Muslim 2} per cent, fora dhimmi 5, 
and for a foreigner 10. The tax was paid once a year only. 
Malik, however, held that it was paid on every trade journey. 
A Taghlibi or Nejrani was on the same footing as another 
dhimmi, but « Magian was treated as a foreigner. Another 
tradition is that only foreigners paid this tax at a rate of 
10 per cent. Another says 10 per cent on dhimmis, and still 
another that a dhimmi did not pay in his own province, but 
every time he went outside it he paid 10 per cent.* 

‘Umar I took from the Nabatszeans 5 per cent of the wheat 
and oil to encourage the transport of these goods to Medina, 
and 10 per cent on the pulse. A governor in the time of ‘Umar 
took ten per cent from the Nabatwans.4 The author tries 
to reconcile these two statements but evidently knows 
nothing about the matter. Another version of the same 
tradition 1s that ‘Umar took 10 per cent from Copts in Medina 
and 6 per cent on wheat and raisins, 

The tax on slaves was 10 dirhams and on horses and camels 
8° The minimum taxable was 200 dirhams, 20 dinars, or 
20 mithkals; but ‘Umar II is said to have made 10 dindra 
the minimum for a dhimmi: this was the doctrine of Abii 

The goods of a slave were not taxed. A dhimmi wine- 
merchant had to have his goods valued by two other dhimmis. 
If a dhimmi declared that his debts equalled the value of 
his goods he paid nothing. At one time in Yemen taxes on 

! Thon ‘Asakir, i, 179. 

* Syr. Anon., ii, 15. 

4 Most references to trade taxes are from Khar.ij, 77. Mak, ii, 121. 
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wine presses, bridges, and roads were abolished, but had to 
be restored because of the loss to the revenue. 

In the fourth century in Persia in addition to the religious 
taxes, there were tithes on shipping, fifths from mines and 
pastures, profit on the mint, tax establishments (octroi, toll 
bars ') in towns, storehouses, dues on salt pans and swamps, 
dues on the sale of perfumes. The item storehouses included 
rent of ground, mills, and rose-water factories. Most of these 
faxes were the same or nearly so in all provinces... Makrizi 
gives a long list of dues that had to be paid in Egypt. Many 
brought in so little that they cannot have covered the cost 
of collection. Probably many of these existed from the 
earliest times. 

Rabi’a b. Shurahbil was controller of these taxes in Egypt 
under “Amr b, al-‘As and Zuraik hb. Hayyan in Ubulla under 
‘Umar ITI, Anas b, Sirin was appointed to collect them in 
Ubulla but refused the post,? for “the pious of an earlier 
generation disapproved of them”. Perhaps this disapproval 
may be connected with a change in the meaning of the word 
maks (, Ss). Originally it was quite general and meant tribute, 
tax. Later it was limited to certain special dues which 
were not mentioned in the Koran or Traditions, and were 
consequently looked at askance by all good Muslims. 

‘Umar IT is said to have abolished these dues” This may 
be an anachronism : still it may be true, for it is evident that 
taxes were levied which had no place in the legal system. 

Mansur first started a tax on shops in a.H. 167, and in 
the same year the governor in Egypt—as part of the Caliph's 
policy—put a tax on stalls in the market and on animals, * 

AH. 250 saw the introduction into Egypt of a monopoly 
of natron and dues on grazing and fishing. Though they 
brought in 100,000 dinars yearly Ahmad hb. Tilin abolished 
them. They were introduced again under the F itimids and were 
called maks. Saladin abolished them, but his son ‘Uthmin 


‘ Tbn Howkal, 217. * Mak. ii, 123. 
* Mak. i, 103. “ Mak. i, 103. Kindi, 125, 
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reintroduced them. We hear of some dues the abolition 
of which was opposed by the Copts. In a.m. 80] Balbagha 
abolished the rent (assessment) of the Cattle Lake, but the 
Copts restored it, He also found that some dues in Egypt 
brought in about 70,000 dirhams daily, that the government 
got no profit from them, but that they profited the Copts and 
their servants, He proposed to do away with them, but did 
not succeed.’ In a.n. 589 it waa proposed to tax certain kinds 
of cloth made in Baghdad, but the opposition was so strong 
that the proposal had to be dropped.* 
Conclusions 

The methods of exaction were not as severe as they might 
have been. Apparently the subjects were allowed con- 
siderable latitude in the payment of taxes, for there are 
frequent complaints in the papyri of delay in payment and 
other forms of slackness. ‘Umar is said to have compelled 
the Nabatwans of Syria to give some of their fruits and chaff 
to the Muslims, but they were not forced to cart it for them. 
At times relief was given, A Copt said to ‘Amr, “ If I lead 
you to a place whence ships go till they reach Mecca, will 
you release me and my family from tribute?” ‘Amr agreed. 
When Barka was first conquered, no collector of tribute 
entered it; they sent the money when it was due.® Mr. Bell's 
judgment is perhaps more severe. “ To sum up, while the 
evidence is not at present such as to justify very positive 
conclusions, it seems probable that the Arab government 
during the first century of the Hijra was on the whole efficient 
and not noticeably oppressive, but that the nature of the 
fiscal system (which, be it remembered, was inherited from 
the Byzantine Empire) tended to a constant increase in the 





' Mak. i, 107. 

* Kelipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, iii, 336. 
" Thn ‘Asikir, i, 170, 

* Thn “Abdu ‘l-Hakam, 166, 

* Ibn "Abdu "l+-Hakam, 171. 

" Greek Pap, in the British Museum, iv; 51. 
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burden of the tax-payers, and gave exceptional opportunity 
for the exactions of the subordinate officials.” 

Tn later times the land tax waa paid in instalments and this 
was probably the case from the first. The poll tax seems 
to have been paid as a whole. 

In Egypt the pensions and rations of the Arabs enrolled 
in the diwdn and their families, repairs to the dykes, rations 
of the clerical staff, and the supply of corn for the Hijdz 
were provided out of the tribute; the balance was sent to 
the capital of the empire. 

It is to be noted that the Byzantine Empire levied land, corn, 
and poll taxes, and its officials when travelling received free 
entertainment. It is, at least, a curious coincidence that its 
senatora paid a tax, the three grades of which were in the 
proportion of 4, 2, and 1, 

The followmg conclusions are probable. The original 
terms made with the conquered places were almost forgotten. 
When remembered the historians interpreted them in the 
light of later conditions and so misunderstood them. The 
clearest example of this process is the words khardj and jizya, 
which both meant: tribute, 

‘Umar’s settlement was not a homogeneous system, but 
varied from town to town, and was less comprehensive and 
thorough than historians make out. 

The distinction between “ capitulated ” and “ conquered ” 
i8 a legal fietion, Within a few years of the conquest the 
Muslims treated the subject peoples much as they chose, 

The original tribute was that paid to the preceding govern- 
ment; it may have been about 2 dindrs a head in the west. 

The graded poll tax was first levied in Mesopotamia. 

At first monks did not pay poll tax. 

The subject peoples at first bore the whole weight of 
taxation ; though it is not possible to decide how heavy that 
was, It certainly grew heavier, but then the dhimmis did 

i Mak. i, 405. 
* Mak, i, 79. 
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not bear the whole weight; for the Muslims paid land tax, 
the religious taxes were paid into the treasury, and Muslims 
and dhimmis alike were liable to the other burdens. 


The poll tax became known later as jawdli, When Saladin 
conquered Jerusalem in a.n. 583 the Christians native to the 
town obtained permission to reside there by paying the poll 
tax." In the middle of the third century the poll tax from 
Baghdid is given as 120,000 dirhams and again as 200,000. 
That of Misr (Egypt or Cairo) was 130,000 dinars in a.n. 587, 
and 11,400 in 816.3 It was paid according to the lunar year. 
In an, 682 it was paid in Muharram, having been post- 
poned from Ramadiin, the usual date.® 

Tn a.n. 678 Saifu ‘d-Din Kaliwin abolished a tax of 1 dinar 
on the dhimmis over and above the poll tax which had been 
in existence eighteen yeara.* It was called mukarraru 
‘w-Nagard. 

Figures giving the totals for tribute are irritating in their 
fewness and vagueness, 

Alexandria began by paying 18,000 dinars and in the reign 
of Hishim it paid 36,000. The prefect Menas extorted 32,056 
pieces of zold—presumably dinars—from the town. He was 
dismissed and his successor demanded only 22,000, the 
rightful sum.? The figure 60,000 dinars, reached by assumung 
a population of 300,000 paying 2 dinirs a head, is obviously 
a fiction, 

A number of totals are given for Egypt as a whole. 

19-25 2,000,000 dinars. ‘Amr governor. 
“6-35 4,000,000. ‘Abdullah b. Sa‘d governor, 
* [bn Athir, year 583. 
* Ibn Khurdidbeh, 125, 251. 
* Mak. i, 107, 
“Mak. i, 276. 
* Quatremére, Sulians Mamlowks, iti, 39. 
* Mak. i, 106. Quatremére, iii, 3. 
* Bal. 223, John of Nikiou, 354. 
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Date. 

47-62 Surplus sent to Damascus 600,000. Maslama governor. 

e. 107 4,000,000, ‘Abdullah b, Habhab, finance minister, 
expenses 2,700,785 (tribute 2,723,783. Ibn Khur- 
dadbeh). 

e. 200 4,275,000. (2 dinira on the feddin) Ma‘miin caliph. 

254 The tribute sunk to 1,800,000 (the text has 
800,000,000) but Ahmad b. Tilin raised it to 

308 3,400,000. Jawhar. (3,200,000. Ibn Hawkal.) 

4635 2,800, 000),4 

These figures are enough to show that the twelve millions 
attributed to ‘Amr and Usama, and the fourteen millions 
given to ‘Abdullah b. Sa‘d are exaggerated. 

Three figures are given for Himes, 340,000, 215,000, and 
118,000 dinars. No argument can be based on them? At 
the time of the conquest Barka paid 13,000 dinars" Ibn 
Khaldin's tribute list gives it as 1,000,000, 

Thus the tribute in Egypt grew smaller while the rate of 
land tax rose from | dinar the feddan to 7. 

Occasional acts of grace on the part of the ruler are recorded. 
Thus Ma’miin was kind to the people of Edessa, and ordered 
all burdens and taxes to be removed from them. As it stands, 
this must be an exaggeration ; it may have been a temporary 
measure. He entered the great church and wondered at its 
beauty. He asked the metropolitan what its revenue was, 
The bishop said, “ By thy grace, king, its wealth is great ; 
but also much of the income is spent. in the burden of the 
taxes laid upon it." Ma'‘miin then ordered that no tax should 
be levied on the inns, shops, baths, and mills (belonging to 
it) but only on gardens and agricultural land; for he said 
that it was not right that anything with a roof should pay 
taxes. This idea was not peculiar to Ma'miin, for two legal 
opinions have been preserved ; that if a Muslim or a dhimmi 


* Mak. i, 79, 08. Bal. 216. Ibn Khurdidbeh, 83, [bn Hawkal, 108. 
® Tbn Khurdidbeh, 76, 246, 251. j 

® [bn ‘Abdu ‘l-Hokam, 170, 

« Syr, Anon., ii, 23, 
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builds a shop on tharaj land, it pays no taxes, and if a Muslim 
settle on ownerless land and make a market, there is no tax 
on rt? 

The Muslim year was lunar, so there were more calendar 
years than agricultural. Khalidu ‘Il-Kasri stopped the 
intercalation in the Persian calendar. It has been noted 
already that the taxes of the solar year 88 were paid in 
A.H. 91. Apparently there was no systematic equalization 
of the two calendars, but from time to time a year was 
dropped. So in the time of Mutawakkil an. 241 was counted 
as 242 for the purpose of finance. A year was dropped at 
A.H, 278, at 499 two were dropped, another at 507, and two 
more at 565, 

In the course of his reign Mu'‘tadid shifted Nawriz from 
11 Safar to 13 Rabi‘ II, which was 1] Hazirdn.2 


1 Bal, 448. 
* Mak. i, 274-81. 





Ibn Khurdadhbih on Musical Instruments 
By HENEY GEORGE FARMER, FPus.D. 

* Apt'L-Qanm “Unamacnin [iw “ABDALTAR] IpN KevEpaniam 
fe. 820-012). And [his grandfather] Rhordidjbih was o Magian who 
turned Muslim at the persuasion of the Barmakids, Abai'l-Qisim became 
Director of the Posts and the Intelligence Department in the Province 
of ‘Iraq 'Ajami(Al-Jabal). And he waa" boon companion * of Al-Mu'tamid 
and wae intimate with him. And his books are: On Liberal Edweotion 
in Music; The Generality of the Genealogies of the Permiana and the [Aro] 
immigrate: The Rowes and Aingdoma; On Cookery; On Eutertain- 
ment and Mwaical Instruments; On Wine; On Setting Stara; and 
On Boon Companions aad A ssociates,""—AL-F IH ARIST (a... 988), p. 149. 
J] N an article written in 1926 on “ Byzantine Musical 

Instruments in the Ninth Century”! I mentioned that 
one of the earliest extant accounts in Arabic of the musical 
instruments of the Arabs and their neighbours is contained 
in an oration delivered by Ibn Khurdadhbih before 
Al-Mu'tamid (870-93). The narration appears in the 
Muriij al-dhahab of Al-Mas‘idi (cd. ¢. 956). Both of these 
writers were competent, to some extent, to deal with the 
question in its general aspect, and for that reason the recital 
has an added interest. Ibn Khurdidhbih had been taught 
music by the famous Ishaq al-Mausili (767-850), who was 
his father’s personal friend. By his books,* and by other 
means,” some historical detaila of music and musicians were 
preserved, and they have been cited by later writers, Some 
of this information has, however, been challenged more than 
once by the author of the Aitdb al-aghdni, who censures 
Tbn Khurdidhbih for his mere conjectures, and for making 
statements without sufficient authority. Yet it may be 
presumed that the details given by Al-Mas‘iidi on the 
authority of Ibn Khurdadhbih may be trusted. The former, 
who had the highest opinion of the latter,5 would scarcely 

1 JRAS, 1925, p. 299 et seq. 
» 2 Al-Aghini, i, 19; v, 3; vi, 16; viii, 13, 149, 162. 

a Al-Aghini, ix, 58; xix, 109; xxi, 3449. For details eee Bibliotheca 
(eographorum Arabicorum, vi, Préfaoce. 

“ Tt is only fair to say thet Ibn Khurdadhbih ia sometimes quoted at 


second hand in this work. 
* Al-Mas‘Gdi, Prouies d'or, i, 13. 
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have quoted him at such length without reservations had he 
not approved, Al-Mas‘idi was a great traveller and observer, 
and he had himself dealt with the music and musical instru- 
ments of the Arabs, Greeks, Byzantines, Syriana, Nabateans, 
Indians, Persians, and others in his various works. Tf 
Tbn Khurdidhbih had erred, “the Jmam of the historians,” 
a8 Ibn Khaldiin has called Al-Mas‘idi, would assuredly have 
corrected him, 

Thbn Khurdidhbih was of Persian descent, his father was 
a Governor of Tabaristan, and he himself had been a govern- 
ment official in “Trig “Ajami. It may, therefore, be reasonably 
assumed that Ibn Khurdadhbih could speak from personal 
acquaintance so far as related to Iranian musical instruments 
at least. For his information concerning the music of other 
countries, we know that in some cases he depended on 
literary sources.* It is also probable that some of his data 
were obtained from the government archives at Samarra or 
Baghdad, at the time that he was writing his work on The 
Routes and Kingdoms (Al-masalik we l-mamalik). 

Ibn Khurdadhbih’s oration on music has been edited in 
text and French translation by Barbier de Meynard in Les 
Prairies Cor (1861-77). Notwithstanding the existence of 
this excellent work, I venture to suggest that a fresh text of 
Ibn Khurdidhbih'’s oration, based on other MSS., together 
with an adequate apparatus eriticus, is eminently desirable. 
The need is all the more Pressing since we now know, although 
it was hitherto unsuspected, that his Kvtah al-lahw wa'l- 
malahi (On Entertainment and Musical Instruments) is in 
existence.® I therefore take the o pportunity to call attention 








* Tbid., ii, 322. 

" He quotes a certain Fandurfis al-Rimi, os well os writers on 
mathematics. Possibly, he also obtained information from Muhammad 
ibn MUsi ihn Shakir (d. 873). 

7 Vili, 88-99. There are also two oriental texts at least, Biliig (a.u. 1283) 
and Cairo (acm. 1303), 

* Encyclopmdia af Islam, ii, 308. 

* Al-Hilal, xxviii, 214, 
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to a MS. m the Berlin Staatsbibliothek in which there is 
4 fragment on musical instruments obviously based on 
Ton Khburdadhbih. This MS. (Pm. 173, fol. 1). although a 
somewhat late copy (4.p. 1688), deserves attention on account 
of its variants from the MSS. used by Barbier de Meynard. 
For that reason I submit a translation of it :— 


“And it is said that the first to invent the ‘id (lute) 
was Lamak ibn Mattishalah.* .. .* Then after that there 
were invented the full (drums: sing. fabl) and the duff 
(tambourine). And Dalil bint Lamak made the ma‘azxf 
(instruments with open strings; sing. mu‘zaf, mi cafe, 
‘azf). Then the people of Lit (Sodom and Gomorrah) 
invented the fanabir (pandores; sing. tunbir) to charm 
the youth. Then the shepherd-folk and the Kurds invented 
different sorts [of instruments] to pipe (lit. “ whistle,” 
sufara) with, and when their cattle were dispersed they 
piped and they gathered together. Then the Persians 
invented the diydnay (? double reed-pipe) to [accompany] 
the ‘id; and the suryanit (reed-pipe, flute, flageolet) to 
[accompany] the fall; and the haber (single-headed drum) 
to [accompany] the sanj (harp). 

“And the mathnd [strmg of the ‘iid] was double the 
ply of the zir [string]; and the mathlath [string] was — 
triple the ply of the zir [string]; and the bamm [string] 
was quadruple the ply of the zir [string].* 

“ And the music (g/ina’) of the Persians was with ‘idan 
(Iutes; sing. ‘téd) and gwrij (harps; sing. sanj), And 
they had music (g/ind’), notes (nagham), and rhythms 
(gaat). And the music of the people of Khuraisin and 


! Ahlwardt, Verseichniz, No. 8502, 

* The text has Malik instead of Lamak, and Matichalah, the same aa 
Aba'l-Fida’, Barbier de Meynard has Matiashalakh, 

® Here follow detaila of the invention of the lute. 

* As the translation is not quite literal I give the text: 


edly (text 255M) 4p) cjg Vine tM y 4 dine SUN Jey 
2F) Og; hel or 
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their neighbours was with the muwannaj (a kind of harp), 

and upon it were seven strings. And its rhythm was like 

the rhythm of the sanj. And the music of the people of 

Al-Raiy, and Tabaristan, and Al-Dailam, was with the 

fandiir, And the Persians preferred the tunbiir beyond 

all other musical instruments. And the music of the 

Nabatwans and Jarmags was with the qundhirat (sing. 

gundhira), and their rhythm was like the rhythm of the 

tandfir, 

“And of musical instruments the Byzantines (Al-Rim) 
had the arghan’ (Gpyavov woAvyopSov), and upon it are 
twenty-six strings," and it has a wide compass (Gee 
—2Al| 40); and it is of the invention of the Ancient 
Greeks (Yinaniyyiin); and also® fan instrument of] 
twenty-four strings, namely the ealtiag © (gay Sven), and 
it [the word] is interpreted to mean ‘a thousand voices’. 
And to them [the Byzantines] is the lira ° (pals eee 
it is the rabah (rebec), and to it are five strings 
Some of the variations from the other texts are e worthy 

of notice and comment, 

Lamak ibn Matiishalah is, of course, the Lamech ben 
Methusael of Gen. iv, 18. In Al-Mas‘iidi, Lamak’s son 
Tibal? is credited with the invention of the fabl and duff. 
Barbier de Meynard says that Dalal is the Zillah of Gen. iv,® 
but the former is Lamak’s daughter, and the latter is a wile. 

' The Cairo text has ey Jl. 

* The Paris and Cairo texts say “ sixteon strings". 

* The text has |yJ, but this interferes with the sense, and I have 
presumed that lis! was written originally. 

* The text hos 51], 

‘The text has ©: y2e0!| which is meaningless in any translation of 
the diacritical point. The Cairo edition has con, I have adopted 
Barbier de Meynard'’s reading oye ill, 

* The text hos 4|,!|, and the Cairo edition 1551, instead of Vy gill. 


* The Cairo text has CL. ys in place of Tubal, 
* Prairies d'or, viii, 417. 
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The invention of the tunbir by the people of Lit may be 
compared with an account elsewhere which credits it to the 
Sabeans as follows: “The pandore (tunbir) came from the 
Sabeeans who measured the earth, and so it was called the 
‘measured pandore’.”! This agrees with the name of the 
instrument called the tunbiry al-mizdnt (measured tunbiir) 
mentioned in the Mafatih al-‘uliim (c. 980), which appears to 
have been an earlier name for the tunddr al-baghdadi* Both 
these accounts of the origin of the funbar may have had a 
common origin with that related by Julius Pollux (second 
century A.D.).4 

‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Ghaibi (d, 1435), in his Sharh al-adwar, 
holds the opinion that the instrument “invented” by the 
shepherd-foll and the Kurds was the ndy safid, a name given 
to the flute." 

The words diyinay (3bs) and suryanay (he —) reopen 
an old discussion. These forms occur in Al-Mas‘idi* 
and in the Kitab al-mésigi of Al-Farabi (d. ¢. 950). As far 
back as 1840, Kosegarten suggested that the latter was 
intended for surnayi (3% »-), but he made no allusion to 


the structure of the former.* Barbier de Meynard boldly 
adopted diindy (¢bs2) and surndy ( (sb_~) in their stead in 
Les Prairies d'or, but gives no reason, Von Hammer had 
already registered such forms as difdy, diray, and disay 
(? dazdy), all of which were evident malformations of diinay.* 
Land, in editing part of Al-Farabi's treatise, pomted out that 
the three MSS. of this author at Leyden, Madrid, and Milan 

14 M5. in the writer's pos 

© Mafadih al"ulim, 237. Kosegarten, Liber confilenarum, 91. 

2 Onomasticon, Iv, 60, 

« Nar-i Oaminiye MS. (Constantinople), No. 3651. Quoted by Yekta Bey 
in Lavignac's Bucy. de la musique, v, 2971. See also Bodleian M&., No, 1842, 
fol. 79 vy, and British Museum MS&., Or. 2501, fol. 172 v. 

® The Cairo text has Mani (2) in place of dipinay. 

* Kosegarten, Dib. Cant., 101, 104. 

T Kiesewetter, Musik der Arober, 02. Cf. Land, Actes du siriéme congres 
infernatlional des orientalutes.. . , LBS, ii, pp. B4., 
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gave diyanay, but proposed diindy in its stead.t At the 
same time he inserted surnay in the text in place of suryanay 
without comment, as though the form occurred in the MSS. 
Yet the fact is that in both the Leyden (Or. 651, fol. 79) and 
the Madrid (No. 602, fol. 67) MSS, the word is suryinay* 
Indeed, if we accept the opinion of the author of the Burhan- 
i-gati* (seventeenth century), the above would appear to 
have been the original form, and it was due to the fact that 
it was a Syrian instrument (né@y riimi)," the word being derived 
apparently from Suryi (Syria) and nay or nay (reed). The 
Syrians had long been noted for their “* wood-wind ” 
instruments.* 

In Barbier de Meynard’s text the entire passage is different 
from the Berlm MS. In the former it runs :— 

“Then the Persians invented the n@y to [accompany] 
the ‘id; and the diydnay to [accompany] the tunbiir ; = 
and the suryinay to [accompany] the fabl; and the sin 
to [accompany] the san.” 

A noteworthy variant in the Berlin MS. is the substitution 
of the kabar for the sinj. The latter word, which also appears 
in the Cairo text, probably stood for a cymbal. In the 
thirteenth century Vocabulista in Arabico we have the word 
ziny equated with cinbalum (eymbalum), and in the Maghrib 


1 Land, op. cit., ii, 103, 165. Ci. HH. 

® The [khwin al-Safa’ (Dieterici ed, ii, $11) give o plural surydndl 
(2bb ), and in another place (ii, 305) we have surtay (¢0 —), a singular 
in the midst of a number of plurals. The former word is identical in both 
the Cairo (o dincritical point missing) and Bombay editions, although 
the latter word is written aurndy. The word is given as surady in the 
Mafatth al-'ulam (p. 237), in the Shifa’ of Tbn Sind (India Office MS., 
fol. 173), and in the treatise of Al-Hugain ibn Zaila (British Museum M&., 
Or. 2361, fol. 235). Strange to say, both the Biliiq (xvi, 138) and Sasi 
(xvi, 153) editions of the Aghini refer to o surnad (i), and the 
word stands uncorrected in the Tashit isaved in 1917. 

? Rim sometimes stood for Syria, as it was once part of the Byzantine 

© Athénains, iv, 78, 

* The Cairo text has oylls for 5b, 
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to-day the zuniij (plur.) are metal castanets’ In the 
Glossarium = Latino-Aralncum (eleventh century) kaber is 
equated with chorus in Psalm el. In the Kitab alamir 
wa'l-intifa® (twelith-thirteenth century) the kabar is described 
as a drum (fab)? Ibn Khallikan (d. 1282) is more precise 
in defining it as a drum with one “head” (ht. “ face,” 
wajh).? 

The specification for the various thicknesses of the strings 
of the ‘ad does not occur in any of the published texts of 
Al-Mas‘iidi, nor in the MSS. used by Barbier de Meynard 
apparently, The measures given in the Berlin MS. agree in 
substance with those formulated in a treatise which I have 
attributed to Al-Kindi (d. 874),4 where the tir, mathné, 
mathlath, and bamm strings are made of one, two, three, and 
four strands (fabagat) respectively. The Tkhwan al-Safa’ 
(tenth century) are more exact, and compound these strings 
of 27, 36, 48, and 64 threads (faga) reapectively.* 

The muwannay of the people of Khurasan is of interest 
because in the printed texts the instrument is called the san)j. 
The latter word $5 might very well be a copyist’s error 
for €3 (wana) = muwannaj). The wanajy as a musical 
mstrument with open strings, and practically identical with 
the senj, ia mentioned in the Mafatih al-‘wiim.? It waa 
certainly a stringed instrument in the time of Bar Bahlal 
(ft. 963) the Syriac lexicographer.*® 

The gqundhira (X98) of the Nabateans and Jarmaqs 
is perhaps just as vague as the ghirwara (3)! $=) or 


© Resussier, Dict. pract, Arabe-Francaia (1882). 

* Madrid MS., No. 605. 

* Thn Khallikin, Wafayat (Bilaq ed., a.w, 1275), ii, 450, 

‘ JRAS., Tan., 1926, p. 92. 

® Berlin MS., No. 5530 (Ahbtwardt), fol. 25. 

* Tkhwin ul-Safi’ (Bombay ed.), i, 98, 106. 

7 Mafatih al-‘ulim, 237. 

* Bodleian MS., Marah 157, fol. 545. Bee also the Lisan al.'arah 
(thirteenth century), where the wana is said to be the mizhar or ‘iid. The 
Tj al-‘aris (eighteenth century) includes the senj and mi‘szaf a5 well. 
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‘irwara (3's _-=) of the published texts, Barbier de Meynard 
thought that kinnara (305) was intended, and strangely 
enough we find that the Nabatwans of Palmyra had the 
Rinord* 

So far the Berlin MS. In Al-Mas‘idi’s account of the 
oration of Ibn Khurdadhbih, many other instruments of 
music are introduced. To the Byzantines the following 
are ascribed in addition :— 

“The githara (x§dpa), with twelve strings; the sali 
(WaAreye), of calves’ skins. And all these are of the 
ma'dzif type (instruments with open strings) of diverse 
construction, And they [the Byzantines] had the urghanun 
(6pyavor TeEVLLATLK GH), BPRS] bellows and = iron- 
work.” # 
fbn Khurdidhbih also includes some interesting information 

about the “dd (lute). He says :-— 

“Fanduris al-Riimi (Fanduriis the Byzantine) 4 saya 
that the four strings [of the ‘id] correspond to the natures 
(humours). So the sir corresponds to the yellow bile, and 
the mathna to the blood, and the mathlath to the phlegm, 
and the famm to the black bile.” 

This passage is worthy of attention because it differs from 
the system laid down by Al-Kindi and the Tkhwan al-Safa’. 
There is clearly a mistake in Al-Kindi, and it would appear 
to have been copied by the [khwan al-Safa’.5 





' Al-Firtzabadi (d. 1414) in, hia Qimie mentions a ginain which he 
likens to a funbiir, 

* £DMG, xviii, 105, See Corp. Inscr. Semit., ii, No. 268, Ct. Mission 
archiologique en Arahie, by Joussen Savionac, p, 217. 

* Ch JRAS,, Jan, 1026, p, 02 et peg. Barbier de Meynard saya that 
some MSS. give asloal| and 2;(Q|. The Cairo text also gives urghanin, 
Barbier de Meynard prefers aaling (silinj) although three of tha MSS. 
consulted by him gare il. Probably the word should be ciel! 
and it would thus be nearer the Byzantine Greek. 

* Also 3545 (Qandburiis). 

* The account of the natures, attributed to Ziryib (ninth century) in 
Al-Maqqari'a Nafh al-(ih (Analectes, ii, 86, Moh. Dyn., ii, 119), is probably 
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Tbn Khurdadhbih also contributes the following information 
concerning the structure and value of the ‘id :— 

“ According to most of the peoples and the majority 
of the savants, the ‘id is Greek [in origin]. It was con- 
structed by the geometricians upon the form of the natures 
of man.’ Then if the strings are in just relation to the 
celestial numbers (al-agdar al-sharifa) the natures are in 
agreement, Thus it creates an emotion, and the emotion 
restores the soul to ita natural state at once. And each 
string is equal to the string next it plus a third.* And 
the fret (dastin)* which is nearest to the nut (anf) is 
placed on the point of one-ninth of the total string, and 
that which is nearest to the bridge-tailpiece (musht) * 
is placed on the point of one-fourth of the total string.” 
From this account we see that the sabbaba (first finger) 

fret on the ‘id was fixed at 204 cents (8:9), and the khinsir 
(fourth finger) fret at 498 cents (3: 4). 

The question of the Greek origin of the lute is remarkable 
in view of the mythical foundation by Lamak the Semite. 
Further, Al-Mas‘tidi himself informs us in his Tanbih wa’l- 
ishraf that since Ptolemy (Batulmiyiia) does not mention 
the lute in his Kitab al-miisigi it is obvious that the imstru- 
ment was unknown to the Greeks at that time.5 Indeed, 
Abi’ -Fida’ (d. 1331) places the invention of the ‘ad in the 
days of the Persian monarch Shapir I (241-272)." Prior to 





the correct formula, althouch the “ compounds" of the elements are 
obviously wrong. 

1 See my Influence of Music ; fs Arabic Sources fora lengthy treatment 
of this question, 

° This may refer to the thieknane of the strings or to the accordafura, 

* Barbier de Meynard’s text has dastaban und the Cairo text jl. JI, 
but dastin is intended, although the word is probably derived from the 
Persian daat-band. 

“The musi on the lute served the double purpose of bridge and tail- 
piece. 

& Bibl. Geog. Arab, viii. Ptolemy's Kitab al-misigi (perhaps the 
Harmonica) is not recorded by cither Wenrich or Stelnschneider, but it 
waa certainly known to the Arabe, and is also mentioned by [bn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (‘Igd al-farid, iii, 186) and Al-Maqqari, Analectes, ii, 87. 

© Hist. Anicislam., 82. 

IRAs, JULY 1928. t4 
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the Hijazian Arabs borrowing the ‘Iragian or Persian lute 
about the close of the sixth century, which is also told us 
by Ibn Khurdidhbih, they had a lute of their own called the 
mizhar.* This is alluded to by Ibn Khurdadhbih in another 
passage :— 

“The Indians have the honkala (ABS) 2 which has 
but one string stretched across a gourd. And it 
serves them in place of the lute or harp... . The Arabs 
used to call... the lute the mizhar. And the music 
of the people of Al-Yaman was with ma‘azif.” ® 
Ibn Khurdidhbih also introduces an occasional paragraph 

on music in his book on The Routes and Kingdoms. On the 
sea route from India to China he describes an island called 
Barta'il in the Sea of Sanf, where we read of the ‘azf and 
fubal resounding throughout the night.4 In India we are 
told that there were seven castes (ajnds), the aixth and seventh 
having musicians among them. The former he calls the 
Sandaliyya (cf. Jie), and they were men of entertain- 
ment (lahw) and music (luddin; lit. “ melodies”), The 
latter he names the Dunbiyya (cf. Ress), who were men 
of entertainment, stringed instruments (ma‘dzif) and jesting 
(la‘0).° From Bukhara he relates a charming story of a 
shepherd-—lad who played on a stringed instrument (water),® 
a yard (fageolet), and a mizmar (reed-pipe) in so enchanting 
a way that the naiads lured him away,? 

| ‘Id al-farid (Cairo ed., a.m. 1305), iii, 186, 

* The three MSS. consulted by Barbier de Meynard, aa well as the 
Cairo text, have USS, AlJihiz (d. 864), however, gives kankala 
(Majmi'at rasi‘il, p. 80). Being o one-stringed instrument with a gourd 
sound-chest one is inclined to suggest that yoktira (3 3) wna intended. 

* Al-Mutarrizi (d. 1213) also attributes. the mizaf to the people of 


Al-Yaman (Lane, Lexicon). According to the Kilah al-imid’ wa'l-intifa’ 
this instrument was used in the time of the Prophet. 





" Probably the funbdr since it is referred to as having two strings. 
* Thid., vi, 181. 
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Confirmation of Endowments to Priests and 
Officials by Samsi-Adad VY and his son 
Adad-Nirari II] and by Sargon in the 
Reign of Sennacherib 

By rue cate C. W. H. JOPNS, D.D., Lrre.D., Master or St. CaTHanixe's 

CoLLeor, CaAMBEIDGE 
Forzewoup.—This article was written by Dr. Johns during the earlier 
years of the War, and left unfinished. On Professor Langdon's urgent 
advice it is now published as left by the author, The footnotes with one 
exception are by Professor Langdon, and any slight additions to the text 
are in square brackets, 
A. &. Jonmnss. 

BS JOHNS left among his papers a closely written and 
almost complete manuscript to which he had given no 

distinctive title. In looking over this manuscript I saw at 

once that he had copied and joined up K. 2800, 8m. 318, and 

K. 2655, At any rate, it is obvious that he would have made 

these joins, if he had been able to return to the British Museum, 

and would have seen that K. 2655 actually completes the copy 
of the last edict of Adad-nirari ITT on the obverse. A discovery. 
of this kind is too important to remain in obscurity, and the 
discovery surely ought to go to the illustrious scholar who made 
it. There was only a transcription of the text in the 
manuscript, and after copying and joining up the three 
fragments I have given the author's edition with some notes 
to bring it up-to-date, as the author would undoubtedly have 
done better than myself, Moreover, Dr. Johns has also given 
an edition of his own text, KR. 3042, mn his Assyrian Deeds and 

Documents, 1077, referrmg to ancient endowments by 

Shalmaneser, Tiglathpileser, Adad-nirari IIT, and Sargon, 

and confirmed by Sennacherib. This text has also remained 

unedited for many years. The manuscript, therefore, contained 
not only a new document of extraordimary importance, but 
the first edition of an equally important document, and the 
two texts throw much light upon the history of Assyria from 
Samsi-Adad III to Sennacherib. 
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The study does great credit to the late Master of 
St. Catharine’s, and is also a well deserved tribute to the 
genius of George Smith, whose astonishing ability is again 
revealed. I should say that wherever Adad-nirari II] appears 
in this article, the manuscript had Adad-nirari IV. It should 
be noted that the transcription was made by Dr. Johns from 
copies which I did not see, and consequently my copy does 
not always follow the transcription precisely, He was unable 
to revise his copy, but his transcription proves that it was 
remarkably accurate. 

The composition of the great tablet partially represented 

by K. 2800 + Sm. 318 + K. 2655 isa curious one. The present 
text represents about one-quarter of the whole tablet, that is 
the lower right part of the obverse and upper right part of 
the reverse. It was originally a huge single column tablet, and 
now that this part is joined up, the missing fragments will 
certainly be found and added to it in due time. But why should 
the scribe of Sennacherib edit the edicts of Saméi-Adad 
and Adad-nirari on the obverse, and then give extracts from 
the campaigns of Sennacherib on the reverse? The con- 
firmation of old endowments to priests and officials seems at 
first sight to have no relation to military campaigns. If the 
entire text were available the reason for this would be clear. 
At present a conjecture forces itself upon the student. 
Sennacherib directed certam ancient endowments to 
conveyed to officials who had served him well in his campaigns. 
Parallels to this procedure are to be found in the history of 
Babylonia and the complete text will probably confirm this 
suggestion. 

Mrs. Johns deserves the thanks of Assyriologists for 
hringing this important article to publicity. I have learned 
much from it myself, and gladly bestow upon it a labour due 


to the memory of a scholar whose services to Assyriology were 

admittedly great and indispensable, 

5, DON 

Jesus Cotuzor, Oxronp. Lancpon, 
Wh May, 1928. 
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§ A 

In his Assyrian Eponym Canon (London, 8. Bagster and 
Sons, 1875), p. 77 £., G. Smith said: “TI have recently put 
together some considerations in favour of the accuracy of the 
canon, from three texts of Sennacherib. The first of these 
(which we will call Aa) is dated in the twenty-second year of 
Sennacherib, 694 5.c. This states that the tablet was copied 
from one which had been neglected and buried, and was 
found after 101 years. As this tablet belonged to Nebbi 
Yunus, the palace of which was built by Vulnirari IIT, and 
restored by Sennacherib about 695 B.c., it appeared probable 
that the tablets were found when the restoration of the 
palace commenced in 693 n.c,, and they would then have been 
written in 794 5.c.; but for a long time I gained no clue in 
confirmation of this date, until I found a companion tablet 
(which we will call Ab) according to which Sennacherib 
restored the offerings and institutions made by Vulnirari, 
in the ‘eponymy of Mannukiassur’, that is 794 B.c, ; and a 
third tablet (which we will call Ac) of the same period, related 
that various predecessors of Sennacherib had made offerings, 
and among the names mentioned are Samsrvul, Vulnirari, 
Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sargon. The only date 
given in the tablet is again 794 B.c., and it states that 
Vulnirari had made the ‘writings’ and offerings in the 
eponymy of Mannukiassur. These incidental statements of 
the inscriptions and offerings of Vulnarari m 794 B.c., the 
finding of the tablets after 101 years, and the restoration of 
the offerings and palace of Vulnirari in 693 B.c., form a curious 
confirmation of the accuracy of the canon, but do not amount 
to a proof, as the connexion between the three statements 
of Sennacherib is not certain.” 

Apparently this section was written by G. Smith to combat 
the views of J. Oppert (and others) who desired to insert a 
more or less lengthy period somewhere before the Sargonid 
dynasty, which would, of course, be impossible if there were 
exactly 101 years between the eponymy of Mannuki-ASéur 
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and the year 695. If the facts are all exactly as stated in the 
above section, even though not a proof as G. Smith admits, 
they certainly are a very strong presumption im favour of the 
absolute continuity of the eponym Canon from its com- 
mencement. Hence it seems worth while to examine them 
strictly. The names quoted are soon modernized. For 
Vulnarari II] we should now read Adad-nirari III, for 
Mannukiassur, Mannu-ki-ASsur; for Samsival, Samii- 
Adad V; the Assyrian equivalent of Tiglath-Pileser should 
be Tukultiapil-Eéarra and for Shalmaneser, Sulmanu-aSarid, 
§ B 

It will be at once noted that G. Smith does not here give 
the reference number or British Museum Class-mark of any 
of the three tablets. But on p. 81 of the Eponym Canon he 
does give some further information, There he says there 
are dates in three eponymes during the reign of Vulnirari III ; 
the first, which is not a contemporary statement, is on two 
tablets of the time of Sennacherib: one, K. 2655, reads: 
* (a) The king had given in the month Tebet, in the eponymy 
of Mannukiassur. (6)... of Samsival and Vulnirari.”” The 
other reads; “ The writings appointed and he the sacrifices 
gave in the eponymy of Mannukiassur, making of Vulnirari. 
... These statements refer to the eponymy 794 gc." On 
p. 82 he gives the other two eponym dates of this reign known 
to him, but they need not concern us here, as the tablets 
bearing them, K. 310 (ADD 651) and K. 2827 (ADD. 653) 
do not refer to offerings, writings, sacrifices, or the building of 
the palace of Adad-nirari. They are contemporary documents, 
and have no reference to Sennacherib, 

gC 

In the appendix, p. 205, of the Zponym Canon, G. Smith 
Teturns to the subject, thus: “| have found a large fragment 
K. 2800, belonging to one of the tablets mentioned in p- 77, 
and can now see that this text consisted of four columns of 
writing, the first part describing the eighth campaign of 
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Sennacherib: the latter part stating that he found an 
inscription of Vulnirari, a copy of which he gives, This 
inscription, copied in the time of Sennacherib, has the date 
in the eponym of Mannu-ki-assur. I am unable to confirm 
my suggestion as to the 101 years between this date and 
Sennacherib's discovery of the inscriptions, because I cannot 
fix the date of the eighth campaign, which may have happened 
as eatly as 696 n.c. or as late as 691 B.c., and the tablet shows 
no connexion with the fragment mentioning the 101 years.” 
This leaves the question distinctly less clear than the first 
section did, and demands close examination no less than that 
did. We may start with the statements of the first section. 
Aa, the first tablet in section A, was “ dated in the 22nd 
year of Sennacherib, 684 5.c.” This in itself is distinctly 
interesting, as the latest dated historical inscription of 
Sennacherib is dated in his 15th year, 691 B.c., the well 
known “Taylor Cylinder”. What were the imseriptions 
known to G. Smith to be dated in 634 b.c.? On pp. 90-1 
of the Eponym Canon, under that date, he gives to the 
eponym Manzarné, saknu of Kullani, the dates on K. 2670, 
K. 1429, and an unnumbered tablet. Now, K. 2670 contains 
astrological forecasts and is published in full, IT Rawlinson, 
PL. 2, No, xxii! The day is the 30th, the month Tebet, and 
in line 7 we read ul-tu 101 Sandte, and line 8 has «-hkab-bir, 
which may have suggested to G. Smith that it had been 
neglected and buried and was found after 101 years. The 
tablet, so far as now preserved, makes no reference what- 
ever to a palace or to Adad-nirari. But G. Smith would know 
if it was found at Nebbi Yunus, and in his Assyrian 
Discoveries (London, 8. Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, 
1875), p. 89 and passim, he states that the works executed 
there by Layard and later by the Turkish Government 
“ showed the existence of palaces” there, “the first built 
by Vulnirari (III), 812 n.c., the next by Sennacherib, 705 B.c., 
who after finishing his great palace on the Kouyunjik mound 
1 Of, Weidner in Babyloniaca vi, 28, 
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built a new one here late in his reign, From this building came 
the fine memorial cylinder with the account of the expedition 
against Hezekiah King of Judah.” By this description 
G. Smith probably means the Taylor Cylinder. These extracts 
show what was in his mind when he described Aa, It will be 
noted that he nowhere says that Aa names a palace or Adad- 
nirari ITT; but if K. 2670 was found in the palace of 
Sennacherib at Nebbi Yunus, as he states Aa was, he might 
well conclude it was found there at the conjectural restoration 
in 693 B.c,, and so was written m 794 B.c,; and copied, as 
itself states, in 684 p.c. In his other references to Aa in 
§§ B and C, he says nothing inconsistent with its being 
K. 2670, 

It would perhaps be unsafe to insist that G. Smith could 
only have meant by his first tablet (Aa) one which expressly 
names Sennacherib’s twenty-second year. He might have 
arrived at that date by some more or less valid line of 
argument. Nor can we insist that he only knew of three tablets 
dated in that year, those given on pp. 90-1 of the Eponym 
Canon, This would absolutely confine Aa to K. 2670; for 
K. 1427 (4D D, 20) is a private contract and the unnumbered 
tablet is certainly K. 337 (published IIT Rawlinson 47, No. 7, 
and ADD. 19) a duplicate of K. 1499. But the only other 
documents given by the Catalogue as dated in this year are 
Rm. 167 (ADD 250), Rm. 176 (ADD, 149), and 83-1-18, 
405 (ADD. 142), which all came to the British Museum after 
G. Smith's death m 1876. Moreover, they are private contracts, 
and make no reference to any statement credited to the first 
tablet by G. Smith. 

A small point may be noted here, In the Eponym Canon, 
p. 90, the date of K. 2670 is given as the 20th day, but the 
publication in HI R. gives 30th and in his History of 
Sennacherib, p. 19, G. Smith corrected it to 30th. The 
Catalogue, p. 464, does not give the cuneiform of the date, as 
usual; but when I collated the text in 1895 | saw the three 
wedges of “ thirty “ quite clearly, 
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Further, we may note that in § A, G. Smith speaks of “ the 
connexion between the three statements of Sennacherib” 
not being certain. No other tablet known to me could be 
supposed to make a statement about “101 years”, unless 
it was K.2670. But that is the statement not of Sennacherib 
himself but of Nabii-zukup-kén, the scribe of many astrological 
works mostly written at Kalah, some as Assur, who occurs 
716-684 B.c. He was the son of Marduk-Sum-ikiéa and grand- 
son of Gabbi-ilani-ére’ (or perhaps a more remote descendant), 
and in 684 p.c. father of [star-Sum-éres, for whose benefit 
K. 2670 was copied out, For the history of these people 
see Tallquist’s Assyrian Personal Names, passim. The state- 
ment was made in 684 B.c., in the time of Sennacherib indeed, 
but it has no necessary connexion, as G. Smith finally saw 
(see Eponym Canon, p. 205, end of § C), with the interval 
between the finding of the tablets of Adad-nirari and the 
eponymy of Mannu-ki-Asur. The tablet K. 2670 is described 
in the Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery for 1883, p. 167, No, 4. 
Whether it really was found at Nebbi Yunus may be doubted. 

We now turn to the companion tablet Ab of § A. This was 
in some sense a tablet of Sennacherib. A comparison with 
§ B makes it probable that it is K. 2655, which on one side 
preserves part of a duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder, col. v, 
1-62, see Catalogue, p. 463, where, however, no mention is 
made of the record which G. Smith quotes in § B and (a) and 
(b). But in 1895 I certainly copied on the reverse * the words. 
jorru (LUGAL) id-du-nu arah AB li-mw Man-nu-ki-Adsur * 
and in the next line, §a Sam-si-Adad Adad-nirari,? and in the 
next line again amél nagir ékalli & Marduk-bél . . . followed by 
im-nu-ti-ma. ‘This completely substantiates what G. Smith 
wrote of K. 2655 in § B. When in § C he says of K. 2800 
that it belongs to one of the tablets mentioned m p. 77 (see 





1 This in reality the obverse, see copy, Obv, 33, 

2 Nothing now remains of this name on K. 2655, and LUGAL at the 
beginning haa now disappeared. 

a The signs SAB-GAH = nirari are possible at end of Oby. H. 
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§ A), it clearly does not belong to the first tablet, Aa, whether 
that be K. 2670 or not, because he says of the text to which 
both belong that the first part describes the eighth campaign 
of Sennacherib and the latter part states that he found an 
inscription of Vulnirari. This is not consistent with what he 
says of Aa, but is consistent with what he says of Ab, G. Smith 
does not say the fragments join. Evidently they do not. 
The Catalogue, p. 477, while it refers to Eponym Canon, 
p. 205, does not point out that one side of K, 2500, that with 
fifteen lines, is a duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder, though 
this could be deduced from § C, but when I copied K. 2800 
in 1895, I noted that it joined Sm. 318 which the Catalogue, 
p. 1508, does not indicate as a duplicate of the Taylor 
Cylinder. Nor does the Catalogue, p. 1690, give either K. 2800 
nor 5m. 318 among the duplicates of 55-10-3, 1. But the 
obverse! of K. 2655 gives fragments of col. v, 51-62 and 
K. 2800 + Sm. 318 of v, 83-vi, 25.2 Hence, about twenty- 
one lines of the Taylor Cylinder text are lost between K. 2655 
and K. 2800 +-Sm. 318. It is clear that G. Smith had not 
discovered the significance of Sm. 318 when he wrote his 
Eponym Canon. 

Finally we can unquestionably identify the third tablet 
Ac of § A with K, 3042 published in ADD. 1077. The 
Cataloque, p. 498, calle it “list of articles of tribute (7), 
aninuils, corn, meat, wine, ete.’ ‘ Mentions Sulmanu- 
(aSarid); 'Tukulti-apil-(Esarra) - Sargon, Adad-nirari, the 
son of Samsi-Adad: the eponymy (lim-mu) of Mannu-ki- 
Assur, ie. 795 (?) p.c., and the city of dlu Si-mir-ra, ete.” 
But it gives no reference to the Eponym Canon, G. Smith, 
however, p. 81, though he does not quote it as K. 3042, 
clearly means the same tablet as Ac, on p. 77, and his 
quotations from it leave no doubt possible as to its identity. 
The predecessors of Sennacherib, whom he calls Samsival, 
Vulmirari, Tiglath Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sargon are the 

* In reality the reverse. See Rev. 1-9. 
* See Rev, 20-38, 
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same as the Catalogue gives; no more and no less. It is, 
however, difficult to see what he took to be the “ writings ” 
on p. 77, at any rate, the text has no mention of any. The 
“ Offerings” in the eponymy of Mannukiassur probably 
are the Lu-MES properly séné “ sheep”, but often used for 
niké in the general sense of offerings or sacrifices in historical 
texts. These oceur ADD. 1077, col. viii, 1. 9, where we read 
#i “he” (which G. Smith evidently referred te Adad-nirari 
named in line 3) LU-MES idan, followed by the eponymy. 
On p. 81 he quotes “the writings appointed ", which looks 
like an attempt to render ame! rab kakulat ipkidini, for 
pakddu does mean “ appoint" in some cases. Here he renders 
hi LU-MES idan by “ he the sacrifices gave’, but in line 11 
he renders naphar $4 Adadnirari by “ making of Vulniran ". 
Of course, it means “ all from Adadnirari ”, indicating, as in 
line 3, where the same phrase occurs, that all the benefactions 
listed above were given by Adad-nirari III, son of 
Saméi-Adad. 

We now have satisfactorily identified the tablets mentioned 
by G. Smith in A, B, C, namely his first tablet Aa is K. 2670, 
the companion tablet Ab is K. 2655 (which, with K. 2800 +- 
Sm. 318 once formed a large four ' columned tablet), the third 
tablet Ac is K. 3042. Of these, the first and third are com- 
pletely known, Unfortunately in 1895 I had no further interest 
in K. 2655 than to ascertain that it was not a “ contract ~ 
tablet, and I copied nothing beyond what I have already 
quoted above. I am not sure that a further examination 
might not give us further hints as to the endowments referred 
to by Sennacherib. This it is not possible for me to give 
during the war. Nor is my copy of K. 2800+ 5m. 318 
sufficiently careful to form a final edition, but subject to all 
reserve for future collation, it contams enough of interest to 
justify publication. 

1 | have joined up the three tablets and am of the opinion that there was 
only one column on each face. The break on the left side is beyond the 
middle of the tablet. [5. L.] 
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The position which the study of these tablets reveals so 
far as I can carry rt, may be set out first. Sennacherib, some 
time after the conclusion of his eighth campaign, i.e. after 
691 n.c., built a palace on the Nebi Yunus mound. This 
had been partly occupied by a palace of Adad-nirari IIT. 
In doing this he discovered, probably, some inscriptions of 
that king and perhaps of his predecessors. These recorded 
certain endowments of the temples in Nineveh which had 
been made by earlier kings and either renewed or augmented 
by Shalmanasar, Tiglath-pileser, and Sargon. These may have 
consisted in lands which Sennacherib wished to appropriate 
and felt obliged to replace by some equivalent. But K. 3042, 
so far as now preserved, only mentions revenues in food and 
drink, apparently due from certain officials to the temples. 
Apparently he contented himself with confirming the settle- 
ments with respect to these revenues made by his predecessors. 
At any rate, K. 3042 no longer indicates that he added 
anything to them. The references to the earlier endowments 
in the copies which he gives in K. 2655 and K. 2800 + 
Sm. 318 merely recite the old “ writings’, The recognition 
of further fragments of the text to which these fragments 
belong may some day complete our knowledge of what 
Sennacherib did. The sort of fragments required must be 
tablets, not prisms or cylinders, They should bear on one 
side further extracts, duplicates more or less of the Taylor 
Cylinder.’ It is by no means certain that they would even 
indicate Sennacherib as the king whose inscription they are. 

Obverse: Duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder text, with 
variants,* 

Col. v: 1. 83, (ddmu w riitu? it -muk) isu ma-gar-r(u-ud) ; 
84, (pagrt kuradisunu kima urkiti): 85, t-mal-la-a si-(ra 
sapsa pate unakisme), Col. vi: 1, (bal tadun abit kima bine 

* The extracts from the Taylor Cylinder are given on the reverse. 


* See also the duplicate in Luckenbill, Sennacherib, p. 46, 8 ff. 
* Read pir-Ju ri-it-mu-kw. See Luckenbill, ibid., 46, 9. 
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Aig-Sje-e 1; 2, i-na-his ril-ti-(gun); 35, (semiré? agm hurdsi 
KI-RIS ibbi Sa ritti-) fu-nu am-hur; 4, (ina namgari zaktuti 
huzannifu)-nu ti-pa (ri); 5, (patri Abbi furs: haspi Sa 
kabli-) dune e-(kim); 6, (sittt améliiti ralittigu adi Nabii-sum-) 
ij-kun; 7, mdr Marduk-(apil-iddin $a lapin tahazi-ia); 8, 
(iplahu) id-ku-% idd-(Sen baltusun); 9, (ina kabal tamhari 
itmuha)-ma idd-(ai isu narkabdti); 10, adi imér SUHUB- 
MES-(#ina da ina kitrub . . .); 17, (2ariiteSun) ® u-maés-di-rit- 
(ma); 18, ana duzuhb napsdlidun) amélu? u-da-<i-su; 19, 
e-(teku ki a admi iggurt kudSudi warraku) libbé (Sun); 20, 
(jindtediin usarapu farib narkabdtesin; 21, t-mad-di-ra- 
nmi (zii-iun ana radadisun); 22, (narkalite sisé-ia) u-ma 
(ir)... 

In restoring the above text [ have used the transcription 
of the Taylor Cylinder given in AB. ii, pp. 108-110. I do not 
feel sure that this tablet originally gave all the same text 
as in the Taylor Cylinder. In fact, assuming that all the lines 
of our text. were of the same length and not sometimes more 
widely spaced than at others, it is difficult to suppose that the 
text was not more condensed. It is certain that it omitted 
lines 11-16 of the Taylor Cylinder, But obviously it is 
impossible to conjecture how the condensation was effected. 

There are traces of a line or two before what corresponds 
to line 83 of the col. of the cylinder, of which I read i and ri 
- in what should correspond to line 82, but I fail to see to what 
words of the Taylor text they correspond. The first certain 
line of our text gives musk as its first sign, evidently the end of 
|rjitmuk as a variant for [rjitmuku. ‘The occurrence of the 
determinative isu before magarrus in our text confirms the 
meaning of magarru asa“ wheel”, This may be derived from 

goardru “ to run", as G. R, Berry, Hebraica, xi, p. 190, derived 
| mugirru, for which see isu mugirri ABL. 355, r. 14; hirgi 

1 The text Siri #t~ Acta. 

® The apace docs not permit the full text of the cylinder. It surely read 
fifruh fafesi weaddire and omitted ja in line 10, 

® The sign is Gr. 4251 with inserted »—, written Br. 4243 + KAN. See 
Thurean-Dangin, REC., 02; Meianer, SAL, p. 155 note. Read pagr?. 
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mugirt ABL. 80, r. 10, isu mugur ABL, 620, 8, and for 
magarru see tibih ma-ga-ar-ri, ABE, 74,7. 3. In Gautier’s 
Archives d'une famille de Dilbat, No. levi, |. 5, we have 5 ma- 
ga-ar-rum. We may also compare 4 DD. 822, 7, for naggar 
mugirri and ADD. 50, 3,for PIN mugirn. Ido not at present 
see the difference between magarru and mugirru, and some sort 
of “ chariot ” or “ wagon would suit some passages as well 
as“ wheel”. One may perhaps regard magarru as a Semutic 
form from the MA-GAR-RA which occurs in King’s Letters 
of Hammurabi, vol. iii, p. 6, No. xxxiv, |. 16, which Delitzsch, 
BAS. iv, 482, makes out to be “ Schiffevorrat ”, taking it from 
MA “ ship” and GAR = akdlu, But ideograms like M4-.. 
rendered mafurru came to mean some vehicle used on land, 
like our word “ark”, compare our use of “boat” for a 
costermonger's barrow. 

Now begins the difficult question of what is missing. What 
I will call, for convenience, line 3 of our text preserves at the 
end of the first part of ru, but not ws. Nothing of line § is 
left on our table, but as the next line gives wmalld gi(ra) from 
line 85, and as it seems probable that line 3 of our text once 
ended with rug, we may provisionally suppose that one line 
of our text answered to all line 84 and umalld gird. Now our 
fifth line preserves (fi8)-se-e u-nakis ril-ti-(Sunu), corresponding 
to the last syllable of vi, 1, and all of vi, 2, and must have had 
what corresponded to sapsapate unakisma of v, 85. Some 
condensation of the Taylor text is probable here. I have 
eonjecturally met this by omitting simdni. Naturally we 
cannot be sure of this. Condensation may have been effected 
by the use of ide OO TALIS, perhaps one for sapsapate. In view 
of this difficulty, we must all along remember that our 
restorations from the Taylor text may be fuller than the 
original, 

I shall now confine viding variants actually exhibited. 
Qur text nowhere shows the fragment su-wn of the Taylor 
texts, but gives Ju-nw instead : for Taylor’ s katizun it clearly 
had rittt (jwnu), though it no longer preserves gunu. Line 3 
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of our text gives $u-nu, as does Taylor vi, 3. Line 8 of our text 
gives 1D-2 for Taylor's i-da vi, 8. Our line 10 replaces the 
sisé of Taylor vi, 10 by innér SUHUB-MES SUHUB (if 
that is how the ideogram is to be read). Br. 10864, is explamed 
by the Yale Syllabary, 298, as pari, with a reading ending in 
gi; so not to be read SUHUB really. For the word pari, 
see Delitasch, HWA, p. 539. Itis known from the historical 
monuments, but whether “ mule” 1s an exact rendering may 
be doubted, The next line of our text, 17, preserves the end 
of Taylor vi, 17. In our line 18 the sign which precedes the 
dase ending, Taylor vi, 18, appears to be amélu.* Possibly 
this points to a variant text unless amélu is meant to replace 
ummanatesunu. Line 21 of our text is clearly identical with 
Taylor vi, 21. On line 22 was clearly uma‘ir of Taylor vi, 22. 
IT cannot recognize the traces left of the next three lines of 
our text as repeating any part of the Taylor text. But some 
variant of it may have really been there; or the account 
here given of Sennacherib’s buildings may have begun. 


Transcription of K. 2800 + Sm, 318 [++ K, 2655] 
Reverse 
... der HAR-MES . 
... MES BAR KU (2)... 
_.. (2) TUR-MES SAL SUHU(R-LAL-MES) . . 
. » (ginu)-u ga amél gangii . . . 
. mdt (1) Ag-dur-ki w-2zak-ki . . . 
ia eli SAL SUHUR-LAL-MES ID (2) . 
. tna ékalli i-da-an, Here follows a blank space of 
fale: lines. 
. LUGAL mat Ai-sur-ki mar Sam-di-Adad Jarre 
9 ... LUGAL kii-ga- LUGAL soar dia ne 
10... . $d bitilu Vil-bi $a bit GAD-nu-(ri) . 
1 Sign RAB-GAN+BAD=pagru. See King, Magic, 2,22; V Raw., 46, 23, 
Ancient sign, Thureau-Dangin, REC., 291. <A variant is LU + RADe 


Sumerian value ad = pogru, Delitzsch, Sumeriachea Glossar, 273, and Fal. 
Syliabary, 166. 


See ee eae 


ae 
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11. ... & EN-ZI-ZI am-mar tr-ra-se-pa . . - 

12. ... MES a bit GAD-anu-ri C Sa bit lu PA... 

13. ... duekiC @ EN-ZI-(ZI)..- 

14. ... AN-BAR-MES S64 amél mutir pu-t e 34 amél su-(kal) * 
rabii fd GAD... 

15. ... mdré Ninda-ki LXXX sd Gh... 

16. ...% 3 kakti AN-BAR-MES ndgir ékalli t-mah- 
(har)... 

17. ... ae ata-te §4 ilu XV il-ku-du lo-bi-(ru) . - - 

18. ... dali Ni-nu-w-a-ii td-da-(an).. . 

19. .. . tna datti-su a-na ékallt id-da-(an) . . - 

90. .. . (U-du a-na gi-ni-e id-da-(an) .. . 

91. . . . bit dldni amél ndgir ékalli-ma id-da-(an) - . - 

22... a(?)-saddu dd ilu XV GAD (fT). - - 

93. .. . SAL SUHUR-LAL AN-AN GIS ERIN . . . 

There follows a space of two or three lines, blank. 

24, ... mar Sam-it-ddad PA-(LUM). . . 
25. ... a-da-rid PA-(LUM) .. . 
26, . . . sue (2) Sd bit e-ki dd ir-rap-Se (2) . - . 
27. .. . éballi i-mah-har 

98. ... na(?) ert [t- mah-har] 

29, .. . de-ri [i-mafh-har]* 

The lines are possibly only about half-preserved. I cannot 
restore the left-hand portions with certainty in any case. In 
line 24 we may be sure that the name of Adad-nirari began the 
line, but what titles were before his designation as son ol 
Sam-si-Adad onecannotsay. Analogy with other inscriptions 
of his, e.g. ADD, 651-656, 808, lead us to expect garrt 
(probably written LUGAL as in line 8) wart Afsur (ke) and the 
addition of PA-LUM after his father’s and his grandfather's 
name, in lines 24 and 25 with the analogy of ADD. B51, 
leads us to expect PA-LUM before mir. We do not know 
how his name was written here (for the possible writings see 

1 T copied amel...ekalli here. [8. L.] 


* Hert Dr. Johns did not complete the text by adding the new join, 
K.. 2655. See obv, 27-30. 
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APN., p. 10), but we may, comparing what line 25 must have 
had (mdr Sul-ma-nu) conclude that we have about half the 
line preserved. At the end not more than one or two characters 
can be lost, as what we have reaches nearly to the edge of the 
tablet. The signs are spaced out more in some lines than in 
others, and something may have been written over on to the 
right-hand edge. 

In the first line the ideogram UZU-HAR 1s given by 
ZA. xxx, p. 294, 1, 16, as miri, with a reading muru for HAR. 
The miru is some part of the body of man or animal, and here 
we probably have to do with some joint of meat forming a 
sacrificial offering to the gods, Of similar flesh offerings we 
have a great many examples in ADD. and in the many 
texts relating to the endowments of temples. 

For line 2 I can suggest no tolerable restoration. 

In line 3 the TUR-MES may indicate the plural of an 
ideogram ending in TUR, (BANDA?) or may have to be 
read mdré. For the ideogram SAL SUHUR-LAL, which comes 
again in lme 6 and perhaps in line 23, the sign-lists give no 
equivalent. But Br. 8620 gives SUMUR-LAL as xknatu, 
and HW8., p. 2606, would connect this with either badulu, 
p. 167, or gartu, p. 6966, but in neither case suggests a meaning 
likely to suit here. Musa-Arnolt, Concise Dictionary, p. 49a, 
thinks badulu may be for batulu “youth”. If so, SAL 
SUHUR-LAL might be for batultu “ maiden”. The batuldte 
would be in place in connexion with the bit Kidmitri, or temple 
of [star in Nineveh. SAJ., 6529, restores from K. 996] 
(CT. xix, 2), line 14, SUHUR-LAL as kimmatu and line 16, 
SUHUR-LAL as kimmat kit-(mumu), but pomtmg out that 
these restorations are uncertain. When I copied K. 9961 
I thought I saw kid-mu-ii-(ri?) in line 161 This may be a 
mistake of mine or the signs may have disappeared since. 








1 But eee AA., xiv. 8, 51. Eimeote is now known to mean “ hoir of the 
bend". Since wi-lal —okew “ beard", and sugur-/ol = ciknatu, and 
mes-oi-lal = bodulu ** youth " (RA., xiv, $5, 15), sal eugur-lel may well = 

JEAS, JULY 1925. 35 
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Obverse 








Bic Soak Br THE WA <2 
(Ee Ft Re aT F AG cee ig 
FATS HS rH ca FT: Aaa stores 
(ee g vas 


ey eee 
Neer aitceiuc cs za 
\ pa Le Meta Lem cess 
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These ladies may well have been regarded as associates of 
Istar, and at any rate they appear to be beneficiaries under 
the edict. 

In line 4 we almost certainly have a reference to the gin 
or fixed maintenance of the priest. In K. 5042, ADD, 1077, 
which is so closely connected with the endowments here given, 
we have reference to the allowance for the priest of Nabi, 
vill, 28, and for the priest of Gula, vil, 30 ff. 


K. 2800 + Sm, 318 + K. 2055 
Obverse (continued), 





are er al <4 
amills SEMA GE LE 


1 Nothing ie at wad af Boe: 


In line 5 the name of a king may be conjectured before 
mit Aséur. The term wzakki is usual of the action by which 
a monarch set free from all state dues, property, or estate, 
held as endowment or by royal grant, It so commonly 
accompanied the grant of lands that we may conjecture that 
this edict gave lands to the temple whose produce was to form 
its endowment. 
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The text does not enable us to say whether the benefactor 
was Adad-nirari or one of his predecessors. 

But in line 8, we can hardly suppose the king of Assyria, 
who is said to be son of Samsi-Adad and probably grandson of 
Shalmaneser, to be other than Adad-nirari III, Here we have 
welcome information as to the temples benefited. 

The first temple names on the part preserved is that of the 
god Sibitti. For the name and functions of this god see 
Deimel's Pantheon Babylonicum, p. 233, and the Literature 
there. See also Jastrow, Die Religion, passim.) Sennacherib 
frequently names this god. He had a temple in Kar-Nergal. 
But which was his temple in Nineveh is not clear yet. Perhaps 
he only had a chapel in bit Aidmiri. 

Beside the spellings of Kidméiri registered by Deimel, 
Pantheon Babylonicum, p. 159, see HWB., p. 318, Muss- 
Arnolt, Concise Dictionary, p. 372. 

In line 11 the compound EN-ZI-ZI seems to be parallel to 
a divine name or perhaps a temple name. It does not appear 
to be explained by the usual sign-lists.. A meaning like bel 
napsdte “ Lord of Life " might well be an epithet of some god, 
but is not the necessary meaning, if here used as an ideogram. 
It oceurs also at the end of line 13, where it seems to be 
parallel to a temple-name. 

In the same line irradepa * could be from raédpu,a verb not 
given in the lexicons, but possibly a by-form of rasdpu, 
perhaps with the meaning “ to fall "’. 

In line 13 the sign ilu is clearly there, but may be the end 
of a word, pa-an, for example.? However, in line 26 we have 
bit e-ki, which seems to be a temple-name, so that su-e-hi 
may be the name of a god. 

The name e-ki occurs in a list of gods and temple-names 
published by Scheil, Rev, d'Assyriologie, vol. xiv (1917), 

1 See now C. F. Jean, RA., xxi, 93-104 (1924), The “ Seven gods" are 
the Pleiades. 

2 The text has ir-ra-(u, Le. “ a8 much as shall come in", 


3 Certainly to be restored ‘NIN-PA-AN, ic. %*Bilit-parsi, mentioned 
by Saméi-. Adod ¥ and Adad-nirari ITI, AKF., i, 41. | 
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K; 2300 + Sm, 318 + K, 2656 
Reverse 


Taylor Cyl, +, 62, 


Taylor Cyl. v, 83. 


acheaee! 
Taylor Cyl. vi, 4. 


Taylor Cyl. vi, 6. 


TaylorCyl, vi, 19, 





1 gi-[ri, Var. EDN. 
2 Line in break is copied twice, 
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p. 171 £, col. ii,1. 3, alu bélit (or Sarrat) e-ki, but whether the 
text means that this goddess is Aruru is not clear. But as 
Iétar is often called ilu bélit (or Sarrat) Kidmuri, there is some 
reason to expect e-ki to be a temple-name, if not a by-name 
of Kidmiéri, Our context, however, names Aidméiri in the 
line above, and Scheil’s text does suggest Aruru, while the 
temples are separated by the temple of Navi, probably. Now, 
in K, 3042, viii, 28-30 (ADD. 1077), so closely connected 
with our text, the temple of Nabi is followed by a reference 
to the goddess Gula, Perhaps Aruru is in some aspects the 
same as Gula, In Scheil, ibid., col. ii, 1. 6, the gods among 
whom Jarrat-e-ki occurs are part of the seventeen gods ol 
the temple of Istar ASSuritun. In line 9, another (?) bélit e-ki 

reckoned among the six Sida of the temple of Nin-ékal. 
Further, in line 16, yet another bélit ¢-ki is reckoned among the 
sixteen gods of another temple and apparently of bit Kidmiiri. 
Scheil suggests that Jarrat-e-ki is a name of [star equal to 
bélit terti. 

That the temple at end of line 12 is that of Naba and not 
of Nusku is rendered likely by the mention of the temple of 
Nabi in K. 3042, viii, 28 

In line 14 AN-BAR might be taken as the ideogram for 
Ninurta, but then a plural sign is difficult to explain, The 
ocourrence of KAK-ti AN-BAR-MES in line 16 suggests 
that we have here the same expression. The ideogram KAK-h 
may be read sikkat sili when it is part of the body, see 24., 
xxx, p. 2M, line 3, and SAZ_, 3617, gives references to Boissier, 
Divination, where it appears to be some part of a sacrificial 

omen, But I imagine that while sitkat T'7 may mean the bolt 
of a rib, which can hardly be made of iron, AN-BAR, parzills, 
we could imagine the use of iron stays or ribs in temple 

* Bee also Schroeder, KAV., 42, ii, 13, ““KASKAL ? e-bi of the temple 
of 4Ninegal; 1. 36, “"Jahtar fa bil e-li; ibid., 43 obr. ii, 13, “*Bélit-e-b 
of the temple of Ishtar of Nineveh. Read KAV., 42, ii, 33, gasan = bélit, 
for kaskal } For Jahtar Jo bit e-ki, 42 ii, 36, var, RA., xiv, 172, ii, 14, has 


EI-NAD (= maialu) " bed-chamber." See also Schroeder in AKF., i, 41. 
RA., xiv, 172, ti, 16, ““"Bflit-e-ki = var. e-ki, KAV., 42, ii, 33. 


nw ha 
———_=— 


eas 


THS Dg . 
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restorations. Or, as AAA by itself may mean sikkatu, KAK-t 
may be a writing of sikkati as plural. We would then have 
bolts of iron which also are appropriate to a restoration. 

In line 14, when we read 44 mutir piite we need not render 
“of” the mutir pite. The word éd4 may be the relative 
pronoun, “ which " the mufir pile gave (understood), It may 
have been the duty of the muir piite of the sukallu (of the 
palace or temple) under the terms of the old endowment to 
provide iron bolts or stays when needed for a restoration. Or 
it may have been a personal free gift on this occasion, perhaps 
even a restitution, 

The signs at the end of line 14 are not very clear, su is 
I think, certain, kal not at all, GAZ probably to be read, 
rabil, quite certain, and 4d also, The final GAD which may be 
part of Kidmiiri may be fu or nam. Hence my transcription 
here is merely a conjecture. 

In line 15, the méré Nintia “ sons of Nineveh ", meaning the 
people of Nineveh, must have been preceded by a number, 
as it is followed by “ eighty of another” city. 

It is noteworthy that the ndgir ékalli, who is named in line 16 
and again in line 21, is also named on K. 2655, 

What the force of imahhar may be does not appear. If 
we render “ he receives”, we seem to forget that the text 
is a copy of a document already 100 years old, It must be 
future “ he shall receive ”’. 

The sign sé1 at the beginning of line 17 is not very clear. 
If it is right, perhaps we may see in éd-a-a-la-te a plural of 
éd'iltu, a female enchanter, or augur. It is scarcely likely to 
be the phonetic reading of SAL SUHUB-LAL-MES, but 
may prove to be. 

Tn the case of ikusu the #u should refer to some masculine 
person, but may refer to [star for whom sa would be more 
correct, The ikw must be the “due” owed to some god, 
as lahiru “ ancient " or “ obsolete ” indicates. 

Tn line 18 some one (or perhaps more than one) official or 

1 The sign is badly damaged, and may well be éa-a-(a-la-te), 
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inhabitant of Nineveh is charged with giving, probably the 
ilku labiru of line 17. 

In line 19 some one shall give yearly, ina Salfidu iddan. 
This is more likely than “ m the self same year”. 

In line 20 perhaps the first $u is another case of some such 
expression as ina éaitiéu or ina arhiéu, ana giné must mean os 
ginti or fixed perpetual offermg. We may note that Kh. 3042 
mentions monthly offerings, viii, 22. 

Whether bit ildni in line 21 is the end of an official title or 
the place where the offermg was to be made (compare the 
ina ékalli of line 7), it is surely the ndyir ékalli who “ shall 
give” iddan. 

At the end of line I am inclined to restore Jitar 
Kid-(miiri). 

In line 23 AN-AN may be read iddni, possibly Anu, but 
the whole line is uncertain, being on the junction of K. 2800 
and 8m. 318, and thus much broken. 

At the end of line 26, de is very doubtful, only one wedge 
18 left and that may be w. 

In line 27 perhaps ndgir preceded ékalli; whatever the 
sign was, it ended in a vertical. 

The sign before eri in line 28 appears to be ri, and so we 
could restore Kid-mu-ri and perhaps take i as part of idan,' 
which, however, is always iddan in our text. 

Here we have to do with three copies (made evidently in 
the time of Sennacherib and after the conclusion of his eighth 
campaign) of edicts conferring or confirming endowments of 
certain temples in Nineveh. The two later edicts date from 
the reign of Adad-nirari II. The first is preserved in such a ~ 
fragmentary condition that we have no direct evidence of ita 
date. But as it precedes the others it is at least as early as 
Adad-nirari III. The copies are obviously made with great 
care, preserving the form of characters known from other 
inscriptions of the period. 

The first edict is represented by only seven lines, the second 

* The join now makes i-moh-har certain. 
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has sixteen lines, and of the third we have only the remains 
of six lines They all fail to give a full specification of the 
endowments, but it is probable that these consisted of charges 
upon certain officials to render certain dues to the temples. 
But some of the officials named are probably attached to the 
temples by their office and named as beneficiaries of or under 
the edicts. 

We may conjecturally divide them thus :— 

Beneficiaries, the mdre(?) and the SAL SUHUR-LAL- 
MES, |. 5; the engi whose ginidi is named, |, 4; the ndgir 
ékalli shall receive the iron bolts (!) probably in trust for the 
temples, |. 16; possibly the same official shall receive some- 
thing, |. 28... . [Officials] charged with dues; the mutir piife 
of the sukkal rabii of Kidmiri is charged with iron bolts, for 
repairs (?}in |. 14; the unnamed official of Nmeveh shall give 
the ancient i/ku to. Istar, |. 17 ; someone else shall give some- 
thing yearly to the palace, |. 19; and something else yearly 
or monthly for the gin, |. 20; for or in the temples the 
ndgir ékalli shall give something, |. 21. 

These settlements were evidently summarized lower on 
the tableta: for the reverse * of K. 2655, which G. Smith 
doubtless rightly recognized as part of the same tablet, after 
a break ? of about twenty lines, recorded what the king gave 
in the eponymy of Mannu-ki-ASéur, 794 5.c, The king referred 
to must be Adad-nirari IIT, and it expressly names him with 
his father Samsi-Adad. That suggests that the first edict, 
if not an earlier one cited before it, dates from the latter king. 
lt refers to the nagir ékalli who appears in our text bound to 
receive and give to the temples. We may, therefore, assum 
that it was not the particular ndgir ékalli of the reigns of 
Samii- Adad and Adad-nirari who was intended, but the 
official in that office who was so charged. Sennacherib, 
doubtless, confirmed these charges. 





i Now thirteen lines. 
® In reality obverae, 
2 There is no break, the fragment continues the third edict. 
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Along with the ndgir ékalli, K. 2655 gives the name of 
Marduk-bél . . . but the state of that tablet prevents us from 
knowing what he did or should do; whether this was the name 
of the ndgir éhalli is not clear from the text. In the reign of 
Adad-nirari ITT, 808 &.c., Bél-dan was ndgir ékalli, and in 
778 B.0., Bél-lisir, It is scarcely likely that either of these 
names was that on K. 2655, Of course, someone else may 
have filled the office between 808 p.c, and 778 B.c, I know 
of no ndgir ékalli in Sennacherib’s time with a name like 
Marduk-bél . . . 

The only other word on K. 2655 which I have noted is 
wnt, and this perhaps refers to the two kings Saméi-Adad 
and Adad-nirari, indicating that these refer to the above 
noted endowments or charges which (Jd) those kings to the 
ndgir ekalli and Marduk-bél . . . (the latter's title probably 
followed), imnd, i.e. assigned or reckoned, 

Now we turn to the third tablet, K. 3042, fully published 
in ADD, 1077. It is not certain that all the entries are con- 
cerned with the endowments of one and the same temple. 

The items of revenue are connected with certain officials, 
of whom it usually said idan, which I take to mean “ he shall 
give ’, thus fixing his responsibility for a certain supply to 
the temple. Thus the rab ailaké Se (ékalli 2) was charged with 
a ka- measure of oil and a ka of some other commodity (i, 3). 
The rab harbi of the (tartanu ?) was charged with providing 
a piu ku-sag (i, 6). These and evidently other contributions 
now lost were what (Jd) Shalmaneser (III, 858-824 z.c., 
grandfather of Adad-nirari III, or was it Shalmaneser IV, 
782-772 B.c. 7) confirmed or made binding (irkueu). This 
verb, rakdsu, seems used rather of re-settling an endowment 
which had become obsolete than of making a fresh endowment. 
Then we find five éam sadupmi which the palace gardener 
(atinu ékallt) was charged with. This was all the riddte 
(if so to be read) of some one, perhaps Shalmaneser, or of 
something, perhaps the temple (i, 11-14), Then we have one 

easure of wine, which someone had to five said to be all 
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from some city, which a Tiglath-Pileser fixed or confirmed 
(i, 17-17). Then twenty ahdlé, each a to-measure, fourteen 
ka of beer(?) and two ka of upuntu! perhaps “ peas”, 
all of which the ra fotennu had to give. As the name Ludari 
follows, perhaps he was the benefactor, though he may be the 
contemporary holder of the office (i, 18-22). Again, the 
rab nufatimée, or chief baker, from the city Hatrakka 
(Hadrach ?) and of Simirra had to bring and give nadia idan, 
This was all that Sargon had confirmed (irkustini), The scribe 
then summed up as all seven fa-measures of ahalé, dishes,* 
bité (7), said to be akli of one fa apiece. Then thirty-eight 
ka abélé dishes,* ridiite of ten ka apiece. A male sheep out of 
every three thousand, which Pappii the palace scribe (of the 
king) or which the king gave to [étar. With this the list breaks 
off, i, 28-36. The next column preserves fragments of other 
contributions too fragmentary to make out clearly. But 
another god, Si-hi... is named" and a priest. Cols. vi and vii 
evidently continued the list of contributions, though the latter 
part appears to be concerned with the distribution of joints 
among the officials of the temple. The last column, viii, 
begins with sa éhurrdte “of the shrines”, gabbu “all”, 
imahharim “they shall recetve ”, clearly the ordera of 
Sennacherib, Then comes all which Adad-nirari (ITI) son 
of Samii-Adad (to?) the rab kakulat “appointed”. Then 
tkakite imahhar “he (or they) shall recerve the revenues *’. 
Then follows Hi which must mean he, that one, and should 
by construction refer to the rab hakulat, who should give, 
idan, The date follows. But idan can hardly mean “ gave”, 
So we must take the date, limmu Mannu-ki-Aésur (794 B.c.) 
with the next line naphar #¢ Adad-nirari “ all which Adad- 
nirari gave“, the verb being understood. Then follows a 
summary, one hundred akdlé, twelve ka of beer, to the con- 


1 Text surely AU-KUR-MAL = mashafu " fine meal ", 

® Dr, Johns obviously corrected his copy here, i, 29, reading bonJur for 
giagal, Also line 31. 

2 Col. ii, 10. 
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fectioners (?),' one homer of beer ana hari for the seventh day 
the rab kakulat shall give, all which Sargon awarded (no verb 
18 written). Again, an addition in all one hundred akilé, 
im all one homer and twelve ka of beer, three sheep all ewes (?), 
three times in the month imnipadsiini they shall sacrifice ("), 
satissu (1), dO ha able, 10 fa per day, in all eighteen ka of beer, 
six ka per day, all for the temple of Nabu for his priest. Three 
times, one joint (a tail ¢), each one day, before Gula of the 
Waste (4d séri) for her priest, three times a joint (a rib ?) 
each one day for his priest (whose !), in all thirty ka akalé, 
eighteen ka of beer, three tails (?), etc. There was more, but 
it 1s too fragmentary to make out. 

The tablet is not only fragmentary, but obscure from its 
elliptical constructions, But we can read enough to conclude 
that what G. Smith said about it is practically correct, though 
the “ writings" and the “ making of " Adad-nirari do not 
appear, It is quite evident that what Sargon did is already 
past, the present tenses must belong to Sennacherib’s time, 
unless later, The reference to Mannu-ki-Adsur speaks strongly 
for the same occasion as produced K. 2655 and K. 28). 
There is much to investigate and comment upon, but these 
things do not concern us here. 

We naturally seek to find any record that Sennacherib 
concerned himself with temple endowments. ‘This was 
certainly the case in ABE. 43, transcribed and translated by 
van Gelderen, BAS., iv, p. 513 f. Where the king inquires 
“who among the notables are not obedient and have not 
given or not sent in”, with reference to the neglect of the 
ginte of ASur, and the writer lists the governors of fifteen 
cities as well as a rab harman who had not given the ginté 
in barley and emmer-corn, These officials then, amongst 
others, had some time been charged to contribute to the 
regular support of the temple of ASur. The letter, probably 
addressed to Esarhaddon, further refers to appointments of 
officials made by Sargon and Sennacherib. Our text may 

| SUR-MES, probably sihitdti “ wine presers "", 
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well, then, be a report to Sennacherib in answer to his inquiries 
as to the old endowment and on whom their payment was 
chargeable and how they were to be distributed. He could 
then issue confirmations and make fresh regulations. 

The most complete collection of sources for the Assyrian 
History of Sennacherib is still George Smith’s History of 
Sennacherib translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions, This 
was left incomplete, but ready for press, and was edited by 
A. H. Sayce (London, Williams and Norgate, 1878). That it 
was intended to include more may be inferred from the fact 
that it omits all mention of documents known to him and 
already treated by him partially in his Assyrian Eponym 
Canon (1876) and elsewhere. But the importance of the 
inscriptions of this king lead Smith to deal with others 
exhaustively. 

A very instructive chapter (V) on the historic value of 
these sources, confirming the conclusions I reached as the 
result of my lectures on Sennacherib at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1897, and considerably advancing them, 
partly due to more recent texts, partly to the more drastic 
applications of critical method, appeared in 1916, in vol. iu, 
No. 1, pp. 43-7, of the University of Missouri Studies, Social 
Science Series, entitled Assyrian Historiography, A Source 
Study, by Professor A. T. E. Olmstead. 

Dr. Bezold, in his great Catalogue of the Kouyunjik 
Collections, vol. v, p. 2187, gives a list of 151 inscriptions of 
Sennacherib, and also of twenty-two others, in which his 
name is mentioned, beside forty-six places in which his name 
occurs in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. Some 
of these references overlap. 

The ways in which the name Sennacherib is written are 
analysed in Tallquist’s Adssyran Proper Names, p. 196 £., 
where references not in Bezold’s list occur. 

Bezold had previously classified the inscriptions of 
Sennacherib then known to him in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Kéniglicher Preussischer Akademie der Wissenschaft cu Berlin 
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for 1888, p. 745 f., in an article on “ Die Thontafelsammlungen 
des British Museum”, Also he had dealt with the subject in 
his Kurzgefasster Uberblick iiber die babylonisch-assyrische 
Literatur (Leipzig, Schultze, 1886), and gave a very useful 
bibliography in his “ Inschriften Sanheribs’, KB., ii, p. 80, 
note 1. Considering his careful method, exhaustive knowledge 
of all that had been published on Sennacherib and his evident 
interest, we may safely assume that he has overlooked very 
little indeed. 

The inscriptions of Sennacherib do not all necessarily give 
his name, They may be easily recognized as his inscriptions 
by their contents corresponding in a more or less close fashion 
with those that do name him. And he is mentioned by name 
in inscriptions which belong to his successors, Further, he is 
mentioned in some documents dated in his, or later reigns, 
which are in no sense inscriptions of his. 

A 

The fullest of his inscriptions ia the so-called Taylor 
Cylinder ; 55-10-3, 1, more appropriately termed the Prism 
mseription. 

The full text is published in JR., 37-42, transliterated and 
translated by C. Bezold, in Schrader’s Keilinschritfliche 
Bibliothek, Band II, pp. 80-113, under the title “ Die 
Prisma-Inschrift " (published H. Reuther, Berlin, 1890). 
Dr. Bezold there gives in his notes a list of the duplicates, 
note 1, p. 80 f., from which he quotes the most noteworthy 
variants. From the Catalogue we may supplement this list 
considerably. 

Thus K. 1634, 1651, 1665, 1666, 1674, 1675, 1751, 2627, 
2655, 2662, 3752, 4484, 11718; Sm. 1026, 2029, 2083, 2193 - 
D.T. 69, 200, 236, $20 ; Rm. 37, 952, 1003, 1029, 1030 ; Rm. 2, 
56, 94, 98, 185; 78-8-28, 1; 79-7-8, 2, 6,7, 15, 16, 220, 308, 

* To the literature cited above should now be addod, The Annals of 
Sennacherih by D. D. Luckenbill, Chicago, 1924, Tt will be seen from 


Dr. Johna’ exhaustive examination of the Bezold and King's Catalogue that 
Lockenbill did not make use of a large number of texts. | 
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307; 80-7-19, 4, 10, 11, 317; 81-24, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
175, 478 ; 81-17-27, 2,4, 5,6,9, 17 ; 82-05-22, 12, 22 ; 83—1-18, 
598, 599, 605; Bu. 89-426, 39, 137, 141, 145, 177, are noted 
as more or leas duplicates of this text. They number in all 
66. The Supplement to this Catalogue by L. W. King, adds 
Nos, 2, 112, 145, 373, 475, 1844, 3331. We now know that 
_K, 2800 + Sm. 318 give Prism V, 83—VI 25, 

The “cylinder” is dated Adar XX limu Bel-emurdni, 
i.e. 686-5 p.c.1 (probably the latter year). See Eponym Canon, 
p. 90. K. 1674 is dated im 697 B.c., and omits all mention of 
the Fifth Campaign and later events. Among the duplicates 
are therefore reckoned some texts which are only parallel to 
the earlier parts of the Taylor Cylinder which embodies them. 

B 

The so-called Rassam Cylinder, 80-7-19, 1, often quoted 
as Senn. Rm., was partly published by B. T. A. Evetts, 
ZA., iii, p. 311-31. KB., ii, p. 80, note 10, gives a quotation. 
A bibliography will be found, Catalogue, p. 1728. 

The Catalogue indicates the followimg texts as duplicates, 
K. 16360, 16565, 1637, 1638, 1640, 1641, 1642, 1644, 1646, 
1647, 1648, 1650, 1858, 4492 ; Sm, 1894, 2607: Rm. 38, 39; 
Rm. 2, 91, 95; 48-11-4, 281; 79-7-8, 3, 288, 302: 80-7-19, 
2. 3, 4, 14, 101; 81-24, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47; 81-7-97, 1, 7, 
91, 264; 82-5-22, 23, 24, 25; Bu, 89-426, 74, 138, 139, 
144, 175; also K. 1514, 1524, 1574, 1575, 1643, 1689, 1699, 
1722 f., in all fifty-four duplicates. The Supplement indicates 
NWos, 1,113... 

Tt covers the first three campaigns and some account of 
the building operations. It is dated Aiaru limu Mitunu, 
Le, T00 B.c.* 

C 

The so-called Bellino Cylinder, K, 1680, was published by 

Layard, Inscriptions, pp. 63 ff. 


2 See Luockenbill, ibid., pp. 20 and 60-1. 
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The Catalogue indicates the following text as duplicate 
K, 1649. 

It deals with the first two campaigns and comes down to 
702 s.c., bemg dated m the eponymy of Nabt-li'u. It also 
records some building operations. 

The above texts thus appear to record three different — 
redactions of which C 1s the earliest. B used C and A used both ; 
in each case omissions occur. In spite of the labour devoted to 
the subject, especially by C. Bezold, who makes a point of 
Indicating the work of other scholars, there ts still need of a 
careful classification of these many duplicates so as to estimate 
the historic value of each account, and |imit its date. 

D consists of L. W. King’s Cylinder or prism, published in 
CT., xxvi, pp. 1-37, called 1909, 3-13-1, and its duplicates, 
1909-2-13, 1 and 1910-10-8, 142 + ete., accounts of which 
will be found in the Supplement to the Catalogue, Nos. 3328- 
30, <A full discussion of the contents of this text, dated 
694 n.c., and affording accurate dating for the events of 
696, 695, and 694 n.0., is given by L. W. King, in his preface 
to CT., xxvi, p. 38, etc. 

A great many of the above inscriptions dealing with the 
various buildings of this king were treated together by 
Meissner and Rost in Die Bauwinschriften Sanherihs (E. 
Pferffer, Leipzig, 1893). 

The Catalogue regards as building inscriptions, K. 1556, 
1635, 1675, 1838, 3752, 54134, 2662, Rm. 26, 79-7T-8, 17; 
&]—7-27, 3; 81-2-4, 328, K. 4493. 

It must not, however, be hastily assumed that all these 
tefer to buildings alone. Some may be the ends of texte in 
groups A—D, or, at any rate, duplicates of them. 

The Palace of Sennacherib which he called sa danina ld idu 
is described in K. 1680; 80-7-19, 1, 2: 9-7-8, 302; 
$1-2+4, 42. [See Meissner and Rost, ibid., 1-46.] 

Some texts are apparently on votive vases as 56-9-9, 
138, published IIT R. 3, No. 13. 

A votive inscription is Sm. 1893, 
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Of other inscriptions noted in the Catalogue, we may remark: : 

K. 1645, a cylinder fragment dated probably 699-8 B.c., 
has migir ildni rabiite, etc. 

K. 1695 is a prismoid, conjecturally Sennacherib’s. 

K. 1764 + " 

K. 6177 a Babylonian text. 

K, 13828 ? 

Rm, 2, 80 is a prismoid. 

Rm. 2, 186 is a cylinder, 

807-19, 5 is a prismoid. 

80-7-19, 12 is a cylmder, 

§2-5-23, 80 may be a tablet. 

Bu, 894-26, 41 prismoid. 

Bu, 89-26, 149 cylinder. 

Bu, 89-426, 150, text given by Winckler, OLZ., i, 107, has 
Taylor Cylinder, v, $947, condensed. 

Bu. 91-5—9, 217, is a cylinder. 

D.T. 166, Winckler, OLZ., i, 75, says it refers to Sennacherib’s 


FF 


buildings. 
Suppl. 1008. 
, 1762. 
K. 1752, Meissner and Rost, ibid., p. 1. 
K,.3752. _., s 5s 


There are inscriptions of Sennacherib not in the British 
Museum. A number of those in the Berlin Museum are 
published by Ungnad in Heft I of the Vorderasiatisehe 
Schriftdenkmaler (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1907), No. 74, a brick 
duplicate of IR, 70, concerned with the palace at Tarbisi ; 
No, 75 a stone with a legend showing that he made an image 
of Aéur and the great gods ; No. 76a brick with his name and 
titles: No. 77 an alabaster tablet dealing with events down to 
the battle of Halule and mention of an Arabic campaign. 
See Scheil, OLZ., vii, 69 f. But none of these name his 
buildings at Nineveh, nor refer to earlier kings who built there. 

One could hardly expect any reference to such buildings in 
the inscriptions found at Assur and published in the 

TEAS. JULY 1928. 36 
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Keilinschriftteste aus Assur historischen Inhalts by UL, 
Messerschmidt [and Otto Schroeder], Nos. 43-50 and 72-4 
[of vol, 1, and Nos. 117-24 of vol. ii. Noted in Luckenbill, 
ibid,, 20-1]. 

In the Revue d'Assyriologie, xi, p. 189, Scheil published a 
duplicate of No. 44 of the Kouyunjik Gallery, which gave 
some important corrections of the edition of I Raw., pl. vii, 
No, viii F, It had already been deseribed by its finder, Budge, 
In 2A. iv, 284. 

In Le prisme S d Assaraddon (Paria, Champion, 1914), 
Scheil published in transcription and translation a duplicate 
of Taylor, col. vy, 5-12. 

Tt will naturally occur to the reader to inquire whether any 
texts of Adad-nirart [IT exist which throw light on his endow- 
ments and buildings. 

We may first examine those already published in ADD. 
Nos. 651-6, 803, 808, These have been admirably trans- 
literated and translated by A, Ungnad in his Assyrische 
Rechtsurkunden (Leipzig, Pfeiffer, 1913), Nos. 1-7. 

We will follow his numeration in order that the reader may 
check our references easily. No. 1 dated in the eponymy of 
Mudallim Ninurta, 793 p.c., therefore just after the date of 
our endowments, leaves no doubt of the reign, Adad-nirari, 
son of Samii-Adad, son of Shalmaneser, can only be Adad- 
nirari IIT. Unfortunately the text is too defective for us to 
discern what was the endowment or for whom. But the phrases 
in lines 7-8 suggest that the king did what he did (he speaks 
in the first person) for the benefit and favour of the gods 
for all future time, and in the oath by the great gods of 
Assyria, among whom he indicates Sibitti as in our edicts 
by which he would bind his successors not to change the tenor 
of his edict, he suggests a similar intention. A careful com- 
parison of the text and tablets, however, shows that this 
cannot be part of K. 2800+ Sm. 318. This text has been 
Ae it ats see the references under K. 310 in the 
Catalogue, p. 80, 


if 
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No. 2, my No. 653, was dated in the eponymy of Baliitu, 
787 3.c., but beyond the certamty that it is due to Adad- 
nirari ITT we gain no further information. 

No, 3, my No, 803, is not dated by eponymy, but names an 
Adad-nirari and seems to record a sale of estate to that king, 
though it is most unusual for the king to appear as direct 
purchaser. Analogy with Sargon’s dealings with the owners 
of the land he absorbed for the building of Dir-Sargon, see 
No. 809 (Ungnad’s No. 10), suggests that Adad-nirari may have 
acquired the estate either to build his palace, or to endow a 
temple. The nature of the text renders it quite foreign to 
either of our edicts. 

No. 4, though undated in its present state, unless Tab-Bél 
in line 13 be an eponym’'s name, was executed by Adad- 
nitari IIT, The mention of a Tiglath-Pileser in line 5 raises 
the question whether the text may not rehearse an endowment 
of Adad-nirari’s which Tiglath-Pileser may have confirmed. 
We know from K. 3042 that Tiglath Pileser did confirm certain 
endowments to the temples concerned, and it is probable that 
these were part of those recited by our edicts. But the 
connexion is not yet certain. The phraseology of the text 
suggests that this Tiglath Pileser was a king ; for only a king 
is known to use the phrase ana earkdt timé, which also occurs 
in No. 1. 

No, 6 merely preserves the superscription of an edict, but 
is obviously of Adad-nirari II, as I already saw when 
I published it as No. 654, I have since joined it to No. 7, 
which removes all doubtas to its authorship. Unfortunately 
nothing is left of the body of the text. 

No. 6, my No. 808, has lost its superscription, but shows that 
Adad-nirari, probably our king, had freed from state charges 
(wzakia, the same term as in our first edict) an estate. But this 
was probably at Kalah, and it appears to be given to a person 
whose name (only partly preserved) and office render unlikely 
the idea that it could refer to our edicts. 

No. 7 is now joined to No. 5, see above, 
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Besides these inscriptions, not all of which the Catalog 
ascribes to Adad-nirari, Bezold further gives a number of 
references on p. 216la under the name of Ramman-nirari. 
The only text said by the Catalogue to be an inscription of this 
king, beside K, 2800, is 81-24, 185, which is one of the 
ziggatu, bowl or knob, inscriptions, on a so-called vase of clay. 
Winckler, OLZ., 1, 75, shows that this is our Adad-nirari ; 
as mentioned, the Catalogue gives No. 1 above, K. 3042, with 
which we have dealt, and a number of references to Cunerform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia. Of these TR. 35, No. 1, from 
Kalah, is transeribed and translated by Abel, ABI., p. 188 f. 
It describes his conquests and gives his genealogy. So do 
Nos. 2 and 3; No. 4 is from a brick from Nebi Yunus: see 
KB., i, pp. 188 ff. None of them afford any information that 
he built anything at Nineveh. IIT Raw. i, col. i, 7, records 
his name in the eponym list, fixing his date. The reference in 
K. 8663 occurs in the colophon of a hymn; the seribe calls 
himself descendant of the Chief Physician of Adad-nirari, 
king of Assyria, See Catalogue, p. 948 f., and Winckler, 
OLZ.,i, 71. The interval of time suggests our king, but that 
is hardly certain. K. 14182, which the Catalogue assigns to an 
Adad-nirari is a ziggatu, but till it is published we cannot be 
sure which king it refers to. In his Kurzeqefasster Uberblick, 
§ 46, Bezold adds as of this time the two votive handa named 
by G, Smith, Ass. Discoveries, p. 252, cf. p. T4. They were 
found at Kalah. 

Outside the British Museum some inscriptions of this king, 
now in the Berlin Museum, are published by Messerschmidt 
[and Schroeder] in Keilschriftterte ans Adéur Historisehen 
Inhalts (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1911 [1922]). Most of these are 
transcribed and translated by Luckenbill! and by Bezold. 

We could hardly expect that inscriptions of Adad-nirari 
from Aséur would give information as to buildings or endow- 
ments in Nineveh. Nos. 35, 36, in KAH., i, merely give 
name and genealogy.* 

1 Ancient Records of Assyria, i, 265. 
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In view of the possibility that our first edict comes from 
Samai- V we may examine whether any inscriptions of 
that king throw light on his buildmgs in Nineveh. The 
Catalogue, p. 2180, under Samsi-Ramman reckons KK. 310, 
2800, 3042, and Sm. 318, with which we have already dealt. 
It adds Rm, 2427, which was published by Peiser im his 
“ Studien zur orientalischen Altertumskunde II”, p. 240 f., 
in the Mitteilungen des Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft (Berlin, 
Peiser, 1898). It is a treaty between Saméi-Adad of Assyria 
and Marduk-nddir-sum of Babylon, This, of course, does not 
eoncern our edicts, The Catalogue adds references to 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, I R. 29 ff., which is transliterated 
and translated, ABI,, pp. 174-87. 

I R. 35, Nos. 3, 4, we have already dealt with under Adad- 
nirari, III R., i, col. ii, 41, merely gives his place in the 
eponym list, and so fixes his date. 

In the A&éur texts preserved at Berlin we find KAH T, 
Nos, 31-3, with name and genealogy only, No, 34 name only. 

The text K. 9264 names a Saméi-Adad. 

Sm. 2115 is a ziqgatu, Winckler, OLZ., i, T4, adds that it 
names Lullume. 

A perusal of Tallquist’s Assyrian Personal Names, p. 214, 
will enable the reader to differentiate the various amie 
Adads, but unless the inscription gives more than the name, 
it is difficult to say to which king of the name we should 
ascribe it. 

From an inscription, probably of Sargon’s, published III R., 
4, No, 12, 56-9-91, 171, see Catalogue, p. 1644, we learn that 
he repaired a temple of Nabi and Marduk which had been 
already restored by Adad-nirari III (7), For this inscription 
on a ziggatu or cikatw, see now King’s Records of the Reign of 
Tukulti-Ninib I (London, Luzac, 1904), p. 59, No. 2, and 
p. 124 f., where, however, it should be noted that the erroneous 
ideas Sacrthvid to me were foisted into my article in Cheyne's 
Encyclopedia Biblica, vol, iii, col, 3422 £., without my sist 
ledge, but over my initials. Most of these statements were 
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taken from an article by Billerbeck and Jeremias, BAS., mi, 
p. 108 f., but even these writers do not say all of what was 
added to my article.’ King’s corrections are to be accepted. 
This restoration may have been the occasion when he 
[Adad-nirari IIT] fixed the endowments credited to him in 
K. 3042 and support the possibility that Adad-nirari IIT did 
restore the temple of Nabi and Marduk in Nineveh. For 
Sargon’s rebuilding of this temple, see the inscription No. 11, 
p. 195, of Winckler’s Sargon, vol. i. The bricks bearing it came 
from the eastern edge of the mound of Kowyunjik. Hence 
we may with some certainty place the temple there. 
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+ K 2655, 520, 528-33, 534, 535-6, 537-42, 550, 563. 
K 3042 (Ac). ADD. 107TT, 619, 526, 528, 538, 540, 642-4, 551. 
Bm 318. 519, 520, 526, 527, 40, 547, 553. 
5m 1893. 548. 
Rm 167. ADD. 230. 624. 
Rm 176. ADD. 149. 524. 
55-10-3, 1. Tayler cylinder. 523, 524, 596, 598, 529, 537, 46, 
duplicates of, 546-7. 
80-T-19, 1. Rassam cylinder, 547, 
§3-1-18, 405. ADD. 143. 524. 
1908—3-la-l. 2. W. King cylinder, 548, duplicates of, 548. 
ABL 43. 544. 
* Dr. King realized and personally acknowledged the error that had been 
made, but unfortunately he discovered it too late to prevent his perpetuating 
it in his valuable Records of the Reign of Tulwlti Ninib. [A.S.J.] 


Tibetan Documents from Chinese Turkestan: 
Ill: The Nob Region 
By F, W. THOMAS 
(Continued from p. 98) 


B*Y the “Nob region I would for the present purpose 
indicate generally the stretch of country south of 
the desert of Chinese Turkestan and lying between “ the 
Sa-cu region” on the east and “the Khotan region” on 
the west, together with any part of the mountain hinterland 
to the south, It would thus include, for example, Cer-cen 
(Calmadana), Charkalik (Nob), and the former Shan-shan 
kingdom. The documents come mainly from the old fort 
of Miran. which was also, as we have seen, in communication 
with Sa-cu; there is, indeed, ample evidence of active 
intercourse between the Tibetan authorities from Khotan 
as far as Sa-cu and Kva-cu and even further into China proper. 
In general it is clear that by the routes along the desert edge 
and otherwise, long journeys, covering many hundreds of 
miles, were habitual among the populations of the scattered 
oases and widely separated mountain settlements ; in respect 
of distances they thought in large measures. If is in virtue 
of apparent importance and frequent mention in the documents 
that Nob, with its three or four towns, or forts, may be used 
to symbolize the whole region. The citations may be arranged 
under the names of the districts or places, which hereafter 
may acquire a more definite location. The dates are, no 
doubt, for the most part in the eighth century :p. 
I, TsHaL-BYI 
That this name is connected with Nob we have alreauy 
seen (JRAS. 1927, p. 87). Otherwise it has been known 
only from a mention in one of the Tibetan chronicles relating 
to Khotan (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 242). At the 
time of the downfall of Buddhism in Khotan the monks 
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who abandoned the country and after a toilsome journey 
found refuge at the Tibetan capital reached Tibetan territory 

first at a place called Tshal-byi. Whether the name is itself 

‘Tibetan or dates from a pre-Tibetan period and is perhaps 

connected with a personal name Salvi or Saluvi, occurring 

in the Kharosthi documents, can hardly yet be considered. 

The available information is contained in the fo lowing 
documents :— 

1. ML. xix, 001 (wood, 16 x 2cm., complete ; Il. 2 recto +- 
2 verso of clear dbu-can writing). 

[1] @ |. | blon:S tag: bzer: gyi: bran: | | Jehu: Lho: gzigs: | 
bkah . cad . kyis . bead : de [2] Tshal ; byihi : man : gyi: 
hbansu : bsnan. nas, Nob. chuiu : na. mehis : pa : | bdag . 
Tshal ; byi, na ; rje : [B 1] blas : htshal : babi . tshe : | 
g-yar : por: hkhol: du : gnan: baht :gtad : byah: yan: skur- 
ba : lags. na: | [B2] sug: las: phor: deb ; htshal : du: 
stsold: pa. | Nob. chufu ; na ; Zugs : 4i. ma. mehisna ; | 
Ka . dag [B3] tu: mchiste : phor : deb: than . btab : pa . 
biin : du: bgyid : du: stsald : || 

[1-2] ‘“ A servant of Councillor Stag-b2er, Jehu Lho-gzigs, 
having been in Little Nob, employed by order (or as a punish- 
ment, bkah-cad-kyis-bead-de) among the government subjects 
(miian-gyi-hbans ¢) of Tshal-byi, [2-B1] I m Tshal-byi at 
the time of His Excellency’s demand sent a note of instruction 
requiring him to serve on hire; [B 2] the message was that 
his handiwork should be cup-making. [B 2-3] As, while he 
was staying in Little Nob, they did not come, 1 sent to him 
to go to Ka-dag and engage in cup-making in accordance 
with the order given.” 

Notes 

| 1. Jehu: On this clan name see above, p. 93. AMnan- 
qyi-hbais: This is a recurrent phrase of not definitely 
ascertained meaning. Thus in M.J, xxiv, 0029, we read 

8 || mian.gi.bbais. || Mon. Tshe.skyes.la, | “To the 
government servant, the Mon Tshe-skyes.” 

hsnan : see below, p. 559, 
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B2. Ka-dag: Concerning this place see below, pp. 565-8. 


® MI, i, 3 (wooden tablet, complete; c, 18 x 2-Dcm.; 
ll. 2 recto +3 verso of ordinary cursive dbu-can writing, 
partly erased). 

[1] * | | Tshal.byi,Car.chen.na | | mthon. khyab. byan. 
srufs . pa. tun. Sas . 4ig [2] mehis . pa || bkah . lun. rim - 
dan . || khri. sde . gsa[r] . btsugs - kyi . bkah . Inn . daa . 
sbyar.na [B 1] rts[e] - rgod . lta . bur. myi. ta. gis. kha . 
myi . brtan . 2in . my! . gtor . bar. hbymm..... [B32]... 
las | | mah. ria. su. bkhrug. pa . byuf .nas | | Tshal . byi - 
khame . [sju. yafi [B35] bbro. cog. lastsogs .ste. || glo. 
ba rifts. pos | | ma . legs , dzu . #ig . bgyis. 

[1-2] “In Car-chen of Tshal-byi the northern watch-tower 
has few defenders. [2-B1] With regard to the old orders 
and the orders of the newly appointed authorities, it appears 
that men should not be sent away, as if in frolic and mirth, 
without a promise from me- [B 2] From. . . trouble has 
arisen on the frontier, and in the region of Tshal-byi also 
there are runaways (/bro-cog?). The longheads have com- 
mitted simply every possible mistake.” 

Notes 

IL 2 and Bl. da’-sbyar-na and Abywi: On these phrases 
see JRAS. 1927, p. 79. 

mthon-khyab; see below, p. 559. 

L B3. gle-ba-rins: This phrase has occurred, supra, 
1927, p. 823. ma-legs-dgu : On dgu as a sign of plurality see 
above, 1927, p. 82+. 


3 ML. i, 23 (paper: S15 * 8em.; partly incomplete 
with loss of two half-lmes at the upper right ; IL 8+ 1 reeto 
inverted of somewhat cursive dbti-can writing: verso a 
different document). 

ae: Le. | Gui. Khri. bter.gyi. bstel. byan.du.snan. 
sfiuns. pa || Tshal.----- nae ac [2] bdag . chag . 
stun | lai . myihi . sde . las | | phah.tshe. bkah . chad . 
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gyis. kh ........+... [8] mthon . khyab . na 
bsnand . sor(i?) || bkah . lui. las. hbyun . ba . las | | 
Tshal . byi. [dmag. pon... . chad. gner . btags . las | | 
ade . kh-] [4] bsor . Hef . pa | stams. las . [brji . 
ste | | shar. 2an.lon.ched . po. la, gsold , pa, las | | Tshal - 
byi . mthon . khyab . du . sde. spo, bar. gnan. ste. | [5] 
phyag.rgyas.gthad.nas || snon. god. ma.thebs. pa. 
tsam , Zig || bdag . chag. pha. bran . myi. spad . I[fja. 
drug. mchis . pa || spu. gis [6] kyan | mthor. khyab. 
kyl. skya . pherd . ehin . no. thog. pa . #ig.na || sde.cha . 
mthon . khyab . du. snon . god . thob . tig . par || Tshal . 
byi.dmag. pon. dan | [7] spyan. la. gthad . par, chi. 
gnan | zes . mol . [te] || rgyal. bu . Bkum(?). aras . kyr. 
bkahs . gnan . phyag. rgya .[hga]zig | brdzats.na || gum. 
ba . las. [8] sos. pa. dan. hdra . ste || bdag. chag . spad - 
ma. gum .tshun.chad | zal. che . mthoh . du . spogs . 
sin . mehis | 

Inverted. [9] @ || lphrul . gyi, 2a . (sha. la] | g-yar- 
tan .(Mtsii.aa, Bor. sgahi]. mchid . gsol. 

[1-2] “ For a reminder to Gui Khri-ber [letter of] inquiry 
as to fis health on the part of us, a staff of old employees 
(shun .lan.myi ?) in the watchtower of Tshal-byi. [2-4] 
Whereas by order in ovr father’s lifetime . . . instruction 
was given for keeping guard as employees in the watch- 
tower, the Tshal-byi general .. . summarily (stams-/as) 
reduced the staff employed in the guard, [4-5] As previously 
submitted to the great Unecle-Minister, a letter was sent 
directing a change of staff in the Tshal-byi watch-tower ; 
only compensation (pay!) for the employment was not 
teceived, [5-8] We being five or six brothers, sons of « 
father in service, and both families being capable persons 
carrying on the work (skya-pherd 1) of the watch-tower, if 
2 letter were sent with ordera on the part of the prince .. . , 
advising that the staff in the watch-tower should receive 
compensation (pay ') for their employment and that the 
Tshal-byi general should be pleased to admit us to his presence 
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(or to take it under his eye ?), it would be as if we had been 
saved from death, [8] So long as we are still alive, we 
brothers are confident of seeing a [just] decision.” 

Inverted. [9] “To the divine presence: letter-petition of 
a poor hireling (9-yar-2an ?) Mtsin-sa Bor-sga.” 

Notes 

L 1. bsiel-byai: The phrase recurs in M. Tagh. a, iv, 
HO128. 

L 3, ete. mthon-khyab (= khab): This might be an 
alternative form of mthon-khab (there being not a little 
indifference as between » and # final), which might mean 
* high residence, head-quarters ” ; but the other occurrences 
of the phrase (see, e.g., above, p. 557, and ef. MI. iv, 27; 
iv, 57z; xiv, 0012; xxv, 003; xxviii, 0036; lviti, 001) seem 
to favour the rendering given. 

henan: This is clearly a form from snon, which occurs 
later in the document; the usual sense being that of 
“angmentation ’, the meaning here may be to employ in 
addition. Cf, p. 556. 

Abyui-ba-las ; On this phrase see J RAS. 1927, p. 823. 

1. 4. stams-las: The phrase has occurred 1927, p. 838 ; 
the exact sense is not certain. 

|. 6. skya-pherd: Is this a metaphor “ pull the oar”? 

|. 8, epogs: This seems to he = spobs “* confidence "’. 


4. ML. iv, 49 (wooden tablet, fragmentary at right - 
c.13 x 25-3cm.; Il. 2 recto + 2 verso of ordinary dbu-can 
writing). | 

fi] @ || stod.nas. blon.Ldon,bzan.Lha.sera.Gsas . , . 
[2] asprin . ba. dai. fiams. las | stod. kyi. Dru... [B 1] 
Tshal . byii.thad . kar. bsfiens . par. bla. nas, thug. . . , 
[B2] chad. [nas] | nah. po.cag [bag t]. gitis | khog . pas. 

[1-B2] “It having been previously decided (?) from 
dispatches of Councillor Ldon-bzan Lha-sgra, Gsas . . . above 
and from reflections that the Upper Dru-gu had extended 
(were apprehended) in the direction of Tshal-byi, [B 2] we 
twofriends...-— 
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Concerning the Dru-gu, with whom Tshal-byi is here 
associated, see JAAS. 1927, p. 80 (the Drug-cun), p. 81 
(Ha-za). 


5. ML. xvi, 19 (paper; ¢. 24-5 x 85 cm.; obscure and 
left lower corner torn away; Il. 5 recfo in a rather square 
cursive dbw-can writing +- Il. 6 verso, more rounded). 

[4]... || Tshal. byi.khrifm] [5] bon.phofg].pahi.na. 
bran . skyes . ste . sgrol . bar. chad . ces || bde. blon , gyia . 
mchid . steald.nas || stag... . 

B, 15. ... | fa.Kluclen. .. . 

“ The excellent councillor having sent a letter to the effect 
that, there having been a young servant (na-bran !) who has 
struck the Tshal-byi judge, protection should be given, the 
soldier... The witness (?) Kiu-len . . .’ 

Note 

1, 5. khrilm|ton-pho[g|-pahi: The reading is somewhat 
uncertam. As regards khrim-bon = khrims-dpon it may be 
remarked that dpon often appears in the documents in the 
forms ben and phon. Judges are sometimes mentioned, 
and it seems that the district Tshal-byi was provided with 
one. With na-bran “ young servant” compare pha-bran 
above, p. 558. 


6. M.D xxi, 5 (wooden tablet, complete; c. 15 * 2em. ; 
ll. 2 of ordinary cursive dbw-can writing). 

[1] © || Tshal.byi.dmag.pon.daa || 2ii.hgod.kyi. 
[rin] [2] la.gthad. pha, 

“Sent to the Tshal-byi general and [as] the price of the 
land-settlement,”’ 

Notes 

l. 1. dmag-pon: It appears that there was a “ general 
commander” for Tshal-byi; ef. No, 8, below. 

tin-jgod ; The phrase occurs below, p. 573, 
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rii-la-gthad-pha: The reading ri (—vrin) is not quite 
certain; gthad-pa = gtad-pa “sent”. The {a seems to do 
double duty, “ to" the general and “for” the price: cf. 
rin-du, p. 568, No. 29. But rii-la may mean “ during”. 


7. M.L sli, 0013 (wooden tablet, c. 85 *%2em.; Il. 2. 
recto +- 2 verso of ordinary dbu-can writing). 
. . . Tshal. byi. hi.ru,dpon,du, bskos, 
“Was appointed Ru-dpon (Horn- or Wing-Commander) 
of Tshal-byi.” 
Notes 


Ru-dpon: The title occurred above, 1927, p. 829. 


8. MI. iv, 10 (paper; c.10 x 8om.; IL 5 of ordinary 
cursive dbw-can writing). 

[2] | sayehu.ka. Htshal.byi (1). 

[6]... dmag.dpon, . . 

“ bagman (7), Htshal-by1, . . . general.” 


Note 
sqyehu-ka: See below, p. 569. 


9. M. Tagh. a, iv, 00128 (paper). 

fl. 2] ... Tshal. byir.mehis.nas . . . 

“having gone to Tshal-byi.” 

From these passages it appears that Cer-cen was included 
in Tshal-byi, which according to the other evidence would 
appear to be rather the hinterland to the south. From the 
mention of the general and the “ horn-commander” jt is 
plain that it was the district of a military unit. 


Il. Nac-Sop, Reon-rsanx-suap (Lower Rgod-tsah), Reon- 
tsan-ston (Upper Rgod-teah), Kuta-pro 
These are four districts, as is evident from the arrange- 
ment of the wooden document, M.I. vii, 0017. 
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10. Nag-sod Reod-tsan-smad | Rgod-tsan-stod | 
Bro hits gro nas pro nas 
(wheat )(barley)| (wheat) (barley) | (wheat) (barley) 
gro nas 


(wheat) barley), 


clearly a tally intended to record amounts of wheat and barley 
from the districts. The first three are not infrequently 
mentioned in connexion with their respective territorial 
regiments, ¢.g, 11— 

(cz) ll. M.D go, 33. 

Nag. sod. kyi.sde.gyab.Lha.ston. 

* The gyab Lha-ston of the Nag-sod district (or regiment),” 
where qyab seems to be a military title occurring elsewhere. 

12, ML. xiv, 76. 

| Nag.sod.kyi.sde | skyai.po.Khrom.rma. 

“The skyai-po Khrom-rma of the Nag-sod district (or 
repiment)."’ Skyari-po recurs below, p. 583. 

13, MLL xiv, 129. 

@ | . | Tshugs.pon.Kha .. . [2] lad. Klu.rton | Byan. 
po.Nag.sod.gi.sde | Thre. Mthon, rma. 

* Captain . +» lad Klu-rton. Cook of the Nag-éod 
regiment, Thre Mthon-rma.” 

(Further mentions in M.I. ii, 16; xiv, 67; xvi, 005; 
xxv, 001. In MIL vin, 37, we have the rje-tii * lord’s 
land ” of Nag-sod.) 

(6) 14. MET. win, 45. 

|| Rgod.tshan.smad.gyi.sa.mkhar.Ja | dor.gsum | | 

“To the land-town of Lower Rgod-tehan three teams.” 

(Qn dor, = “team” or “yoke” of oxen (or yaks) for 
ploughing, see JHAS. 1927, pp. 817-18. Many of the 
documents relate to the hiring-out of such teams.) 

15. M.I. xiv, 006. 
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“Of the Lower Rgod-tsan district (or regiment), Lbeg-rma 
Noii-2ub.” 

16. MLL xxvu,. 9. 

Rgod . tshai. smad . kyi. ade | tsa . ru . Khrom. legs. 

“Of the Lower Rgod-tshan district (or regiment), the 
tsa-rivé Khrom-legs.” 

(tsa-rie (or ce-ritt), apparently an official title, recurs in 
MI, xiv, 46; xiv, 109), p. 571 below; xxi, 009.) 

17. ML Ivin, 004. 

|| Spot.Ran.slog | Rgod,tshah.smad.kyi.ston.pon. 
gyi.zin | dor.ch[ijg. 

* Land of Spon Rai-slog, thousand-commander of Lower 
Rgod-tsan, one yoke.” 

It appears herefrom that Lower Rgod-tean was a Thousand- 
district, sfof-ede, and had a ston-dpon. The term stoi-sde, 
which perhaps denotes a district of 1,000 estates (as Dr, 
Prina Nath suggests for similar phrases in India), has been 
noted above, 1927, pp. 75 and 808, The district is mentioned 
also in M.I. 005, and M. Tagh. a, ii, QO9T. 

(ce) 18., MLL iv, 85. 

Regod . tshan . stod . kyi . ede | stom . Kyat . Lha. [2] 
Hbrug.brtsan | 

“ Of the Upper Rgod-tshanh district, stom-kyai Lha Hbrug- 
brtgan.” 

19. M.L xiv, 108d. 

1. 2. Rgod . team . stod . so . pa . myi. ben. gsum . 
mechis . pa. 

“ Lipper Rgod-tsan soldiers (police), thirteen men, came.” 

(Another mention of Rgod-tsan m xiv, 124.) 

Connected probably with Rgod-tsan are Rgod-ldin ;— 

90. M.I. xiv, 155. 

Byan. po. Rgod .ldim.gi.sde ... [2] Pyi.sgra [B1) 


“Cook, Rgod-ldin regiment, P(h)yi-sgra .. . captain.” 
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21. MI. iii, 1. 

Regod . Idin . gi. re . zm, 

“The lord’s land in Rgod-ldin.” 

(The phrase “lord’s land”, rje-tii, will recur again 
below, p. 573: see also above, pp. 562, 504. 
and Rtse-rgod (* Peak-Rgod ”) mentioned below (p. 590). 


Ill. Hnzom-sman (Lower Hdzom) and Hpzom-srop (Upper 
Hilzom) 

A district Hdzom is several times mentioned in the 
documents, more often, in fact, than would be the case if it 
were in another region. The name Hbrug suggests (see 1927, 
p. 68) that it lay east, towards the Sa-cu quarter. 

(a) 22. MI. nn, 25. 

Hdzom .smad. kyi.sde | Ho.nal. Lha - zo. 

“Of the Lower Hdzom district (or regiment), the Ho-nal 
Lha-zo." 

Ho-nal seems to be an official title in MI. i, 27; vi, 6; 
xiv, 58a: xxviii, 11, also. 

(Qther mentions in ii, 37, 38; viii, 17; xxiii, 009 (verso) ; 
the last a letter from Hbrug-legs to Councillor Stag-bzan.) 

(b) 23. MI. ii, 17. 

Hdzom . stod . kyi. ade . Lda . tshon . hbra (?) . Hbrug . 
btsan. 

“Of the Upper Hdzom district (or regiment), Lda-tshon- 
hbru (?) Hbrug-btsan.” 

(The Hdzom-stod district is mentioned again in vil, 43.) 


IV. Cercenx 


One reference to this well-known place has occurred above 
(p. 557); another may be cited, since there are no more. 

24. M.I. xxviii, 2 (wooden tablet, complete; c. 20°5 x 
13 em,; IL. 3 recto + 4 verso of neat, cursive dbu-can writing, 
in very black ink, aie faded). 

[1] @ || tee.rje (co.jo 1). Mtsho.gzigs.dan. Klu. htsho.la | 
Myes .rton .gsol. ba. | bdag.kyan. mar. m[ch]i. bar | 
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[2] bgyis.pha.las: | bdag.chag.rje.blas.kyan.Cer. 
cen (du. chad. pa. skad.kyan. gdah. na. hdir. yah, bon. 
bu [3] yaa. slar. da. chuf . mchis . khre . nas . kham . 
ca. kya. mar, myi.phyin.na.mechis.na. | slar.dgun - 
(B1] beu. tshun . chad . tsham . gis . bsol . lags . na . | 
Cer. cen . du. mehi. btshal . ham . mfy]i . htshal . [B 2] 
ba . drul . ba . la . 2ib: mor. rtogs . la. drul: gan . sna. 
ba . la. myur. du. bskas. ma. sprin. na. rab. tu. myi. 
sinan [B 3] ste. mechi.htshal | slag. pa . gchig . spus. ma. 
btsal . na. gtan . myi. sman , te . rin. spus. ci. dbabs . 
b{dag] (beug? briag?) [B4] mftshall . dan . dbul . bar . 
htshal. 

[1] “To the chiefs Mtsho-gzigs and Klu-htsho : petitioner 
Myes-rton, [1-2] After I also had made the journey down 
there was a report that Your Excellency yourself were 
departing to Cer-cen. [2-B1] Here the ass (asses [) had 
fallen a little behind, so that nu. 2 morsel of millet and barley 
had arrived down here, Subsequently there has been a 
delay of some ten days. [B 1-3] While considering carefully 
a letter inquiring whether I ought or ought not to go to 
Cer-cen, [I very unfortunately did not send the previous 
letter which I had written at once: so I ought to go. [B3—4] 
Since, if a good robe shall not have been procured, matters 
(or my husband ? gtan) will not be well arranged, please - 
price and quality, a8 may be arranged, and send it.” 

Notes 

3. kham-ga: Apparently = Aham-gan, 

| BS. bskas: Is this from bkah ? 


VY. Ka-pac 
As is noted by Sir Aurel Stein (Sermdia, pp. 320 n., 
44 n.), Mirza Haidar, in his Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi (Elias und 
Ross, pp. 10, 52, 64, 406), mentions m connexion with Lob 
(= Nob) a city named Katak, and tells a story of its having 
been overwhelmed in a sand-storm, There has been some 
question concerning the name, which some MSS. give as 
mas. JULY 1928. ay 
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Kanak; and Sir A. Stem even thinks that the story is 
legendary, bemg based upon the expression hotek-shalri 
“town of dead trees”. These doubts must now disappear 
in view of the references to be cited from the Tibetan 
documents ; but whether the place Kotak-Sheri, located by 
Mr, E. Huntingdon (The Pulse of Asia, p. 387) at o distance 
of 138 miles from Endere and 264 miles from Lulan, 
representa the ald site and name we have at present no means 
of determining. | 

25. MI. x, 7 (wood; 19-20 x 25em., complete; IL 2 
recto + 3 verso of cursive diw-can writing). 

[1] || rjo.chos.kyi.mnah.bdag.chen.po.la.[skyo ?]. 
gsolan . rgad (?). gaolte. | | bla. nas. Nob. chu[2]auhi . skun. 
mkhar . gzun. bkeh . gros. hdum.nah | | bdag . cag. mthon - 
kyab.,dum | [B1] hbuhi. sten.du, Ka. dag. gi. mkhar. 
bael . gyis . bsnan . te. mchis . pa. ln || dgrah. sde .[B2] 
[phun?].po.ches | | sdum.thab.ni.bkum | m[glo.{dju. 
ni.rteas., bead || htshal . breyags .[B3] ban . don . ci. 
mehis . pa .ni|| dgrahs . htshal || da . Itar . fiams . la . 
bab. cm. | btahald. 

[1] “To the great lord, the magistrate, are submitted 
sorrow and murth(?), [1-B1] Previously in council 
deliberating the taking of the citadel of Little Nob we on 
the top of a part of the watch-tower were engaged in guarding 
the town (mAkhar) of Ka-dag. [B 1-3] Meanwhile an enemy 
troop in great force slew our families. First of all they 
destroyed the harvest (or they carried off the things in the 
houses !). The food and victuals that were in the store-pits 
the enemy ate. Such a loss having taken place, we report.” 


Notes 


l. 1. [skyo]gsolan-rgad: The reading is uncertain. We 
have translated shkyo-gsol-ham-rgod. 

l, 2. skun-mthar: Note that Little Nob has a citadel, 
mthon-kyah: See above, p, 559. 

i. BS, tame: See below, p. 569. Or = “ reflection” ? 
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26. MT. xin, 1 (wooden tablet; c. 21 * 2 ¢m., somewhat 
fragmentary ; Il. 3 recfo + 3 verso of regular diu-con writing, 
partly erased—for further use of the tablet ?). 


(ye | se | ston. plo ee a o8 ow. | [cag ral] ..... 
zh. (mJchis . mchis. pa , las || rtahi.lo.la | ban. hde . 
[2] mtshog . gyi! . byin . [pi]... wen ee es | % 
[Dra .gu?)] i sbat.. bfo}ji . es . mchi . nas - 
gickes [3]... - eevee ee + » (dO). Off] stagi: flea . 
ba .dan] | blua [byuh?]. bah. hog.tu. | myi. kak 
Ween) UN Ee § [reese carr Reem eee 
[i . hd}i . sbyi (myi?). skyugs. las | bdag . gis . jal | 
[B 2] de. dpan. gtan . tshige . sina gaan wba... ... 
1A!) | Mb sanoss HONG A's carats ecese yus . mjald . pa . 


sgan (!)[B3] -u.blar. gsol.te. | gra.tus, Ka. dag.du. 
hgug. pa. lia. zig | bdag.nan.[pa.ni] | Nob. chu. 
fiuhi..... [tsh}al. kha | hdzin(d].dan, yan.lag. ni. ma. 
machis | 

(Apparently referrmg to some quarrel or suit about 
a donkey, wherein a bande was concerned.) 

[B3] . . after previously requesting the complainants 
Psa alg the seminary assemblage was summoned, it 
appears, to Ka-dag. Your humble servant himself wishes 

. Of Little Nob. The spokesman [and] his subordinates 
are not come. 
Notes 

1. BS. gra-tus: This apparently means “ the assemblage 
(tus) of the seminary (grwa)" — “the seminary in a body”. 
It is mentioned again below (p. 584); perhaps it functioned 
in trials of cases at law. 

kha-hdzind-dan-yan-lag: In this connexion yan-lag seems 
to mean ‘‘ those associated with (— Sanskrit ajiga ‘ member ')"’ 
the spokesman ; below (pp. 574, 593) we havea“ guarantor '", 
kKhas-len, in place of the ‘ spokesman " kha-hdzin, 

27. M.I. xiv, 23 (wood, fragment of a covering tablet, 
with a cavity for a clay seal; c.9 x 25em.; Il. 1 recto 

' gyi crossed out ? 
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(the addressee) + 3 verso of ordmary epistolary dbu-can 
writing). 

fly || thugs. bde.ham.myi,bde.mch... [2] Ka.dag. 
gi. rtee .rje. dan. Zin. rtsod. pa: mams . - [3] myur . du. 
ni. Ho. nir, mchi. bahi.rho.myl. - - 

(lj “Happy or not happy ..--.+--- [2] the chief 
lord of Ka-dag and those in dispute concerning the fields. 
_, . [3] unable to go at once to Ho-n1." 

98 MLI. iv, 101 (wooden tablet, fragmentary; C. ix 
2 om. +: ll. 2 recto + 3 verso of regular dbw-can writing, blurred 
and barely legible). 

tl] 8 | . | Nob.chen.po.na | blon . - [2] bstu (7). 
bstus. pa.dan.Ka.dag.nas... 

“In Great Nob Councillor . . . . assembly was assembled 
and from Ka-dag...” 

29. 4.1. ii, 005 (wooden tablet, fragmentary; e. 175 x 
2 em, : Il. 2 recto +2 verso of small, regular dbu-can writing). 

[B2] | Nob.chu.aur.khre, khal.giis.drans | Ka-dag- 
khre. las. Lha, chun, rta. rin, du. kh{rjal. 

“To Little Nob two loads of millet were conveyed. From 
the Ka-dag millet Lha-chua levied for the price of a horse,” 

Ka-dag was mentioned above (in No, 1, p. 556), and it 15 
further named.im MA. OOTT, 3,142 1, 1; be, 195 ery, Ss, 
Gla: wherem, however, there is no information. In ii, 40 
(below, No. 30, p. 569) a courier of Ka-dag is mentioned. 

The place was, as we see, a town (mAhar) with a watch- 
tower (mthon-khyab) and a chief lord (rtse-rje), Tt seems to 
have been closely associated with Great and Little Nob, 
and it was, no doubt, in their neighbourhood. There was 
a territorial regiment belonging to the district. 


VI. Nos-cuen-ro (Great Nob), Non-cxv-su (Little Nob), 
Nos-gop (Lower Nob), the Ho-snoc (River Nomads !) of 
Little Nob 
Concerning Nob and its “three castles "’, for which we 
should probably read “ three towns” (mkhar-sum), informa- 


ii 
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tion furnished by the documents and elicited by Professor 
A. H. Francke has been given by Sir Aurel Stem in Serindia 
(pp. 322, 468-9, 1462). The obvious importance of the place 
or places, especially of Little Nob, which Sir Aurel Stein 
identifies with Charkalik, may justify a publication in full 
of the more extensive documents, which also serve to throw 
light upon the circumstances and life of the time and name 
some of, no doubt, the leading personages. 

30. M.L ii, 40 (paper, complete; ¢.30 x 5em.; Il. 3 
of ordinary cursive dbt-can writing, clear). 

[1] @ | . | blon.Hphan.po.rjes || Nob.mkhar.sum. 
ai. sgyebu. ga. rams. la. sprii . no || bya . dga - mahi . 
thog.ci. hdus, pa.dan [2] hbats. gyi, fams. dah .sname - 
tshas . gyi. phyi. nas. zib. tu. Stag. G-yu. bzan.. Lha. rtsa . 
skyes . la. sprifi.. ba . yin | | hdi. na. gthir. gyur . ban . cen 
[3] rits.pa.gehig. Ka. dag. pas.rdzon . sig | | 

One or more red seal-impressions. 

[l] “Sent by Councillor Hphan-po-rje to the eqyehu-pa 
(bagmen ?) of Nob, the Three Towns. [1-2] Of the revenue 
of presents, whatever has been collected, and besides ({) the 
fiams and snams (defaults and surpluses ‘) of the subjects, 
an exact statement is to be sent later to Stag (Tiger) G-yu- 
bzat Lha-rtsa-skyes. [2-3] After a rest ther® (?) send by 
a swilt courier of Ka-dag.” 


Notes 


Ll. sgyehu-ga: “bagmen” is a conjecture; see above, 
p. 561, and ef, sqyehu “small bag”. 

Nob-mkhar-sum: Here we have the Three Towns of Nob ; 
eo too in MLL. vin, 10, which mentions also the various 
towers (7) of the town boundary (mhar.ris.so.sohi.rtse)- 
The next document will mention the Four Towns, 

1 2. Stag G-yu-bzai: Evidently the local “ general” 
(dmag-dpon), who, as in JRAS, 1927, p. 70, would proceed 
to put pressure on the defaulters. 

Adi-na-gthir-gyur: Perhaps this means “if there is any 
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question there” (Adi-na “ here” = “there ’, like atra in 
the Kharosthi documents) from gti-ba “to question OOF 
perhaps ythir comes from sti “ rest”. 

|. 3. Ka-dag: On this place, see above, pp. 556-7, 565-9. 

31. MIL xiv, 109) (paper; c.29 x 19em.; Il. 12 of 
large, rather coarse, cursive dbu-can writing -++ |. 1 (inverted) 
in a smaller, neater hand). 

[1] dam | rtse.rje. Khrom. bre . Bzan . kon. lafapr ii . 
st{e] | [lan . hdihi].st{ojn.sla.ra. ba. tshes . bchus . Nob. 
chu . aur. phyin [2] par . rdzons. sig. par . mjal. pa. las | | 
hphrin. bya... . . bsgyaf{s]. mas | bbrugi . lobi . ston . 
zla .ra . [3] tshes. behu . bdun. [la]. slar. Nob. chu . nur. 
mehis . pa . las | khyo(e ?)d . kyi[s] . spri[a]. ba . la | bdag . 
chag. glo. ba. myi. [4] ches. ste | Pag. tsa .ni. Kiu. rise. 
hi. so. pa.la.gtogs, pas | Myo. ni. Iba, tsha. khens.m. 
éu . tsam . gis. Kin . rtser. [5] phyin . par - [gtof] . 2es . 
mehi . nas | [hdi. slar. na .] Nob.chu. fu. {mkhar . bz] . 
klogs . ma .[s]pu .[mdzad].m{o] [6] mchis . pa . las thogs - 
par. gyur.te | lan. hdi. hi. [sto}n . [gla .ra. babi]. tshe[s}. 
behu . bdun . la . gul. du [7] zugs | mkhar . baihi: [bla . 
sia . tjehi .] hphrin . byan . nas. ma. g-. bstu . . btags . 
gi. glo. ba. | myi.ches [8] 2es. mchi. ba. dan | ban. 
chen . Lda . kn . Hwa. lwa.rmas. slans | rdzas . ma . skyes - 
daa . tshogsu . . mu. khri. gfii [9] kyis . thabs . bgy[}- 
ste. ru. ba. ma. btan. ba. dan | mkhar . bzi. Rma. 
[sora]. rje.la: yan. skad.chig.myi.gtan. [10] hdi.skad. 
sprif. bahi. rigs | kho. na. gilis. g[lt]os. 2es . ban. chen . 
Hwa . lwas | rtse . rje . blon . Legs [11] bzan . dan . blon . 
Rma . sgra , dai. | Ita . dastsogs . [tsa . rin .] Gun. tshal. 
Kilns . ma, de. sgya . ro. zigs . legs . avi [12] g-yu(a) . snar - 
bkah . {mchid]. bgyis. ste | zai. lon. rnams. kyi. dphan. 
rgyas. btab. pah [13] bgyis. 

Inverted ; Lda. ka . Wa . bwa . sug . yig . tshad. 

[1] “... sent to...and the chief lord Khrom-bier 
Bzan-kon [to the effect that] it should be sent so as to reach 
Little Nob by the tenth day of the first autumn month of 
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this year, after the arrival (bsqyans ! — brgyois ° arrive in 
haste’ ?) . . . of the missive, we on the seventeenth day — 
of the first autumn month of the Dragon year came back to 
Little Nob. [3-5] We not being satisfied with what you 
had written, Pag-tsa, who was associated with the Klu- 
rtse soldiers, and Myo with some twenty arrogant fellows 
(Iba-tsha ?), said ‘Give us leave to go to Klu-rtse*. [5-6] 
Later, as a mistress who was with child (spu-mdzad-me) was 
come to Little Nob, the Four Towns, they waited. [6-3] 
On the seventeenth day of the first autumn month of this 
year they took the road and went saying “We are dis- 
contented with .......... from a missive on the part 
of the previous chief of the Four Towns.’ [8-9] The thing 
required by the courier Lda-ka Hwa-lwa not having been done 
and quarrelling with (one another?) ....-..... they did 
not leave even the tent-coverings and sent not a word to 
Rma-sera, the chief of the Four Towns. [10] The courier 
Hwa-Iwa having represented in the presence of the chief 
lord Councillor Legs-bzan, Councillor Rma-sgra and the rest, 
the tsa-riuw Gun-tshal Klus-ma-de and the agya-ro Aigs-legs 
that ‘This ought to be reported. Those two should be 
looked after", the Uncle-Ministers caused their signatures to 
be attached.” 

Inverted: “ Hand-signature of Lda-ka Wa-lba.” 

Notes 

]. 4. Pagtsa: This is perhaps for Pa-tsab, which occurs 
in M.I. viii, 53; xiv, 34; M. Tagh. 0583, ©. in, O09, p. 583 
below, and often in the Bstan-hoyur colophons. 

Klu-rtse: See below, p. 587. 

L. 5. mbhar-bic: The Four Towns of Nob. 

L ll. tea-riu: Probably an official title; see above, 
p. 56. 

lL 13. sug-yiq-tshad: This phrase has occurred before, 
JRAS. 1927, p. S14. 

32. MLI. iv, 936 (paper; c.28 x l1ecm.; discoloured ; 
IL. 10 of black, ordinary epistolary dbu-can writing). 
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[1] @ || yos. bu. lohi.dpyid . Nob. chunuhi . rje. Zin . 
bens. kha. lhar. bayis.te | ii. pa. myi.gmns.kyis - | 
bgo . bar | bka . g[rjos [2] chad . nas | dba . po. dan. 
#in . haod . kyi. rin. Ings . kyis , sug . las. htshal . bahi. rtsis . 
mgo. mvin.smrar. bris. pa | [5] © | | dban , than . can . 
dan | gtan.2in. dan ra. éul. geig. kyan .myi. brtsan . te 
rin. [cw . sna]. myi. gratis. kyis.[bgo] [4] (bar].chad(n) | 
thon . bros. [dan . b}zens .dral, bgyid.. du . geig . kyan. myi. 
gnan . ste | beets . kha . liar . bead . nas. (5) bens . 
htshams . tho. rgya . can. du. bgyi. | | rtsts . mgo. las . 
hgal.te | bets. dfra]l. dan , thon . bros. bgyis . [6] pa. 
tig. mchis.na | #i. byehu .non- du . beyis. te | thog - 
blar. bsdu | dios. chad, pa. rin. Tes . geig . gis . gcad . \| 
soso [7] zim. pahi. my[i]. grants. glu . yig . tu. bgyis . na. 
mkhar. ris. kyi. dpon.sna.la.gtan | log. geod. pa. dan. 
chab . [8] skam . bgyid . pa. dan. | dpon . kha . slog . 
pa.dan | btsan. sbyur (siur). hdod . pa .2ig. mehis.na | | 
efion . gyi. mikhar . khrims [9] rai . bain - htshol . cig | | 
tan . lon .[ched]. po. blon. Dge. bzah . dan | | blon. Btsan . 
la. hphan . | [hai] [10] mame . g{sajr . [du] . hdzugs . in. 
lolz]. mar.gyur. pas | [rtse. rje. Dpe . gaan . dan, Mna. 
her (btser ¢ bder ? bzer ?). bar. 4in (2in ?) . dar] 

Verso : beo. [laa]. beo. Ina, dam. 4ib . [la]s. rtsal . cig - | | 

(1] “In the summer of the Hare year the lord’s land in 
Little Nob was made into four partitions. [1-2] Counsel 
was taken to divide the tillers numerically ; and the total 
of owners and of those who desired work according to the 
old usage of the land settlement was written down with 
mention of the names. [3-4] No persons having rights, or 
apreed lands, or remains of enclosure being confirmed, it 
was decided to divide the people of the various small lands 
numerically. [4-5] None being allowed to abandon the 
plough or to break open the partition, the division was made 
into five partitions, and the partition houndaries are to be 
furnished with boundary marks. [5-6] In case of any 
falling off from the total or of any persons breaking open 
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the partition or abundonmg the plongh, thereby violating 
the division of the tillage, they are to be brought in 
to the superiors (i thog-blar-hsdu? the yield is to be 
raised ?), Fines were fixed at rates for the several cases. 
[6-7] The number of men of the several fields was made 
into a song and committed to the chief ofhcers of the 
town boundary. [7-9] If any should be recalcitrant or 
cause the water to dry up or disregard the officers or 
desire to alter (shywr?) what had been fixed, procedure 
should be according to the old town (fort) law of former 
times. [9-10] Great Unele-Councillor Dge-bzah and 
Councillor Btsan-la-hphan—these, who were at first appointed, 
having gone back down, the chief Lord Dpe-géan and 

. continued the work.” : 

Verso: “Send by fifteens according to a fixed reckoning 
(dam-sib-las 1). 

Notes 

L2. dii-hgod: “ Settling the land”; the phrase has been 
noted above, p. 560, Aje-tin, pp. 562, 464. 

1. 3. gtan-zin: =“ fixed field” or “ established agree- 
ment” ? The phrase recurs below, No, 33, 

ll. 2 and 5, ‘vtsts-mgo: “ Total”; see JRAS,. 1927, p. 81, 
and MLL. viti, 64h. 
_L 5. tho-rgyas = “boundary mark”, occurs in other 
documents (Ch. 79, xiv, 5, ete.). 


1. 7. méhar-ris: “ Town-boundary”; ef. p. 569. 

*% MI. xliv. 2 (wooden tablet, c. 13-5 « 2em., frag- 
mentary at left; Il. 3 reefo 4-2 verso of ordimary cursive 
dbu-can writing). 

(l] ..qyas.te || dby[an.th}ah.can.dan.gtan.zm.gi. 
rams [2] . . . log.2ih.du.bgos.pa.lags | do.cig.ni | 
skran [3] . . -r | chun. pa. dag (dgu?). béugs. pas . . : 
(B1]. . [mkhJar. Nob . ched . po. -is (?). rje. zi || gi- 
mgo...n.ni..([B2].. | thebs.pa.dan | Nob. chun. 
fufhi] . yul . myi . bsugs . pa 

[1] . - - persons having rights and fixed fields . . . . 
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[2] divided into .. fields. Some two were summoned (1) 
... [B 1) the lord's land of Great Nob [B2] the people 
settled in Little Nob."’ 
Notes 

This document has points of similarity to the preceding, 
eg. in the phrases db(yjafi-thaf-can and gtan-fin, 

l Bl. rje-tii: “ Lord's land”; see pp. 562, 564, above. 

34. M.I. xiv, 109 (paper; c. 29 x 17 cm. ; smudged and 
discoloured ; Il. 10 of large, rather cursive dbu-can writing)- 

[1] @ | . | sbrul. gyi. lohi. dbyar. blon . Man . zi[gs] . 
lastsogs . pas || khrom. gyi . hdun . sa . Gtsos . mo . gli 
[2] du. btab. pahi. lan. la || mhan . gyi . hbans . st[en . 
bor.] Legs.snan.las || Hor. Ban. Gaas. byin . gyis [4] yib. 
ma. thub. pahi. g-yag, sdia . gchig . [hgrisdin] . gis . ste | 
Ko. heot . rtug . dan. sgal . dra . ma . mchis . pa. rad [4] 
gsum . mjald . te || bjal. bahi. dus. ni. lan. hdi. hi. ston . 
zla . dol. bor. bahi. ston . zla. hbri. po. tshes | [5] Ina. 
la | Nob. chuntur. hbul . bar. bgyis | dusu. ma. phul. 
ham | dpan.rgya. las, hbyui. bahi.tehad. ma. thub. par 
(6) gyur.na || gyur.te. Ko. hgon .rab. drug. ham | rin. 
bla [gla]. than . du. myi.sbyor.te | hog. tshofs . kyi. 
than. du. dus.sum [7] gyi.dpat.rzya. myi. htshal , bar | | 
Legs .snan.dan | khas. len. po. nan. Ldon. kon. gms - 
kyi. sug. gti. la [8] gah. mehis. pahi.skor | nor. phyugs. 
dan . nas . brafs]. chi. la. bab. kyan. run. ste | bzuh . 
na, yah, yus. myi. yal [9] bar. bgyis. pahi.dpan. la | 
rgval . zigs . Legs . rtsan . dan . rtsig . Lha .rtsa . skyes . dan | 

[10] gyi. (dpaja.tgya.dan | [khjo[n]. ta. giis. kyi . sug 
reya .dan.sug.yig. tshad. kyis . btab . pa 

[1-2] “In reply to the despatch of Councillor Man-zigs 
and the rest in the summer of the Snake year, at the mart 
(town) assembly place, Gtsos-mo-glin, [2-5] There having 
arrived from the government servant (mnar-qyi-hbans) 
Stei-bor Legs-snan three travelling parties, the Hor Ban 
and Gsas with a g-yag-adia (?) and two Agri-sdii (?) hidden 
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and not to be found, and Ko-hgoi without a rtug ({) and 
a sgal-dra (load-net 7), the time for making payment is the 
fifth day of the middle autumn month, being the intercalary 
autumn month, of the present year. [5-7] Delivery ts 
arranged to be at Little Nob. If delivery is not made at 
the time or does not reach the amount arising from the 
attested signature, or if it does, but Ko-hgon, not showing 
agreement in proportion to the six kinds and the prices, does 
not furnish an attested signature of the three times (Le. a bill 
} payable at sight) up to the value of the missing merchandize (7), 
[7-9] then whatever belongings there may be m the hands _ 
of Legs-snan and his guarantor, Nan Ldoi-kon, property, 
cattle and barley and fruit, wherever found, may be seized 
without right of complaint : Fad in attestation whereof 
the attestation seals of the ‘royal eye’ (rgyal-cigs = 
yaja-caksuh) Legs-rtsan and the rtsig Lha-rtsa-skyes and 
_, and the hand-marks and hand-signatures of those two 
are attached.” 
Notes 
The translation is in a few points uncertain or even 
| conjectural, The general sense is that three persons are 


: conveying merchandize from Legs-snan, to be delivered in 
Little Nob, In case of failure of delivery in time or in the 


right quantities or with bills for what is deficient Legs-shan 
and his guarantor may have their whole property seized 
without right to bring a suit. The agreement is signed by 
& povernment overseer, a lawyer (7), and the two persons 
concerned. The gap in line 9, for a missing name, shows 
that the document is a draft only. 

|. 1. khrom-qyi-hdun-sa: Concerning these assemblies 
see JRAS. 1927, p. 70. 

Gitsos-mo-glin.: The place ts not otherwise known. 

L. 2. maan-gyi-hbans: See above, p. 556. 

Hor: A Turk. 

lL 3. g-yag-sdin, Agri-sdii: Is adin =rtia “tail” or 
“end; Agri may be for Abri “ female yak”. 
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rad: “ Caravan “" (1), has been already noted (RAS. 1927, 
p. 820). Elsewhere we have the expression rad-qos 
“ travelling-clothes ©. 

|. 6. hog-tshons ; “* Missing merchandize " or “ merchandize 
sold below ~ ! 

I. 9. rtsig: Possibly thie means “a lawyer "3 the 
same rtsig Lha-rtsha-skyes is mentioned in another legal 
agreement (MI. xiv, 24). 

10. suy-yig-tshad: See J.RAS. 1927, p. Bld. 

85. MI. xliv, 7 (paper; c. 31-5 x 9em.; Il. 9 of neat, 
commonplace dhu-can script ; red impressions of six or more 
sens}. 

[1] @ || phag. gi. lo.la || zai. lon. chen . po . blon - 
Dpal . bzan.. gi. khrom . Nob . chu . aur . btab . pahi. [lan . 
la] || Rgod .tsan.stod .kyi.sde.| sion. skya . bohi. tshe | | 
Hu. tan. Gsas. chun. es. bgyi [2] tha. mar, 2ugs.nas | 
mtshan . Byai . cub. bkra , ais . las || Giios , Ho. ses . bran . 
Pho . b[ts]ofn].. rgva . rgvud. las. myi. rma. ba || sug. 
vig. las. rgya . Phu. tsba . ces. bgyi. ba . dguh. [5] lo - 
lia . ben , team . lon . ba || shon . dmag. byuns. geig . gi - 
bar. du.yan. || ban. de.rje.gol.gyi.... Ho. ses 
beyiste || Ho . se . la . gnas . fi. hkhol . ba || lo. lan - 
hdi. la | [4] Ho. ses. gthan. du. mjal.te || rim. dmar- 
ara. brgyad . kya. bphral .du || ban. de. la. tshan . bar - 
stsald || Phu. tsab. hdi. gthan . du. Ho. se. dban, ba. 
la || zal. mehn. tha . sfiad . hdogs. [5] pa. 2ig . byuhste | 
brgyah . la, Phu. tsab.. fos. dor. par. gyur.na || zal. 
mehu . ci. byui. ba . yan | ban . de. mehifd . gyi}. 
htshal . bar. bgyis. pahi . sten.du. bran. hdi.tsam . pod . pa. 
ecie . kya [6] hphral. du. gthan . tshigs . hdi . su . behan - 
ba . la | | ban. des. hphral. du. bbul , bar . bgyis | | ban - 
de .ma.mehis.na.khas.len || dam . goi.nos [7] hbyun . 
bahi. mams. mehid. kyis. htshal . bar . bgyis . pahi. dpan . 
la || blon . Stag. egra | rtse .rje. blon , Stag. Stag. rtsan || 
blon . Dpal . bzan .. [Dge]. rje | blon . Dge [8] bzer - 
Lha . bbrag . brtean || 2ii . pon . Stag . bzan . Lha . spe - 
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Ldot . phren . Mdo . gon | lastsogs . pahi . dpan . rgya . 
dan | ——d.danh.khas.len [9] gyi. sug. rgyas. btab. 
pa || | 

Smudges of Seals, Verso: Phu, teab . kyi . dpan . rgya. . 

fl] “In the .. . year, in reply to the despatch of the 
great Uncle-Councillor, Councillor Dpal-bzan, at the mart 
of Little Nob, [1-3] From a person of the Rgod-tsah 
upper district, who previously, when a layman, was called 
Hu-tah Gsas-chun, but after entering the community was 
named Byafi-eub-bkra-sis (Bodhimaigala), Giios Ho-se [had 
hired|a servant stated to be Pho-btson, a man of . . . Chinese 
family, but in his letters named the Chinaman Phu-teab, aged 
about fifty years. [5] Ever since the arrival of an army in 
old days, the bande having been made by Ho-se . . . of the 
lord's land (7), he had been in service with Ho-se. [3-4] In 
the present year Ho-se, having come to an agreement, the 
price being eight red sraa, sent it forthwith to the bande 
in full. [4-5] Phu-tsab, while according to this agreement 
under the authority of Ho-se, became involved in a dispute 
at law and, beg defeated (?), ran away to this side. [5-6] 
After the bande had caused a demand by letter to be made 
as to what the dispute was, it has been arranged that the 
bande should at once give an equally capable servant to whoever 
is in possession of this agreement. [6-7] In case the bande 
does not come, it has been arranged that his guarantor 
shall send by letter all that results from the above decision ; 
7-9] in evidence whereof the attestation marks of Councillor 
Stag-sgra, the head and lord Councillor Stag Stag-rtsan, 
Councillor Dpal-bzai-po Dge-rje, Councillor Dge-bzer Lha 
Hbrug-brtsan, the farmers Stag-bzah, Lha-spe, Ldot-phren, 
Mdo-gon, and others and the written signatures (hand-marks) 
of [the bande] and the guarantor are attached.” 

‘erso: “Attestation mark of Phu-tsab,” 

Notes 

The case seems to be that a certain bande, Byan-cub- 

bkra-Sis, hired out his slave Phu-tsab, a Chinaman, to a 
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person Giios Ho-se in Ho-se (?), who paid a sum in com- 
position for the slave's services. The slave became involved 
in legal trouble and fied away to his old master, who after 
inquiring into the matter ehgages to compensate Giios Ho-se 
either by a substitute or otherwise. The signature of Phu-tsab 
on the verso proves that he was with his old owner, the bande. 

1. 1.. Rgod-teai-stod-kyi-sde ; Concerning this district see 
above, pp. 561-4. 

skya-bo : An ordinary man or layman. 

|. 2. thar-mar-tugs-nas’: The reading mar is partly con- 
jectural ; the sense must be that of “ having become a monk ”™. 

Ho-se: A Chinese place-name, “ West of the river,” used 
as the name of the person, 

Pho-btson: The name has occurred before, JRAS, 1927, 
p- 828. 

|. 3. rje-gol; This must be some agricultural designation, 
since in another document (vol. liii, fol. 37) we have the 
phrase rje-qol-skya-bou “rje-gol ten crops ©. 

Phu-tsba : Compendious for Phu-tsab- 

1. 4. 2alanichu: Perhaps only apparently =“ face-lip™. 
In the sense clearly of a dispute it occurs in a very analogous 
document from Tun-huang, appended infra, pp. 592-1. 

tha-sfiad = Sanskrit vyavahdra “ affair”. 

1.5. brqya-la: Apparently = brgyal-la, but in the sense 
of being the loser, recurs similarly in the above-mentioned 
document (infra, p. 594). 

sten-du: “After”; see JRAS. 1927, p. 79. 

pod-pa: = phod-pa ~ capable ". 

1.6. —— Khas-len: The gap is, no doubt, for the insertion 
of the name, as in European legal drafts. 

dam-gon-nas-hbyun-bahi-rnams ; ‘‘ The things ensuing from 
the above decision " recurs in the mentioned document (infra, 
p. 994). 

36. ML.I. xliv, 0013 (paper fragment, torn and showing 
gaps; c.22 x 9cm.; Il. 4 of cursive dhw-can writing). 

[1] | [b]Jdag . mkh(rjar. goh. mos........- [al veces 
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[phyale . teva . p[hjo[@ . ste] | 2im . heod . kyi., rin . lugs. 
dan.mkhar.bii.bla.dan |-Nob.che , . . [3] . . . Ho-ses, 
geol. bah | bda{g].[ea]g. Nob. chunu . pahi . sdum. pa . 
sar. | Nob.ched . po... . 

* Sent, seal attached, from the upper (eastern ?) town, 
petition of Ho-se to the messenger of the farm-settlement and 
the . . . four chief towns (or heads of the four towns and 

. Great Nob. ... Petition of Ho-se, I at my family 
residence in Little Nob... Great Nob.” 


Notes 


1. 2. da-fgod: See above, pp. 560, 573. 

1, 3. sdum-pa-ser: sdum-pa has occurred above, p. 566. 
On sar see JAAS, 1927, p. 558. 

37. M.I. xxx, 8 (paper, nearly complete; c.28 x 75 em. ; 
IL. 9 recto + 6 verso (five in a different hand) of neat dbu-can 
writing, rather a packed and in parts illegible), 

[1] [@ |.| —] sgre.gan.agra.la || Khrom. kon. 
gyi. mehid . gsol . bah || mehid . kyis . rmas . na. thugs . 
bdeh . #es . [g-yar]. tu. thos [2] te. glo. ba. dgah . 2in . 
mchis.na || bar.du.thugs . bdeham. myi. bdeh . sfiun . 
gsol . zin . mehis . na . bkah . stsald . par . gsol || [ph]o. 
bran .na.sha.slar [3] pho. iia.dan.[hdrul]. ba. mchis . 
pa{hi] . bkah . mehid . [dan ?) . yul . phyogs . than (?) | | | 
zo .co. Zla . baer. gyi . 2a . shar. ched . myi. nad . phyugs . 
nad .lo{?) [4] ma.mehis ...... | mdad(?) . dan . 
ban (?).sobi,(rkyejn.ru. yan .lag.smad.man.chad .la | 
drug . rkya . gchig. la. diul , stan . drug. las . [ma]. bab. 
dgun [5] tshun . chad .[spun].dmag.myi.bthu | es. 
mchi | Skal. hkhar. gyi. yi.geh. pho. bran. na. tshal 
da. beyid . pa. ma. mehis || Khrom. [ber ?]. gyi. bkah. 
mehid . ni [6] blon . Kri (Khri?). rma. las. chi . gstsan . 
pa .tsham.du.bahs || mehid. yi. ge. hdi. sprif. ba . 
tsham.na.Mdo.blon.sa.nas, | sarah ma. sum. rol, 
dgu . tshod . chig. mchis. pah [7] la | Nan. goh.nas. 
my. bol. dag . chig . mchis. pa. hdi. ba (2) | smad . nas. [rjes. 
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su. gro. kyah ?].2%ea.ni.mehi | gdan, gsol.du.nun. 
hehad . myi. gdah | blon. Man [8] zigs.la. gtad . mi, 
dios . kyis. gsnl.pa.lags.te.gnah | i. sos. kyi.[gla]. 
dgra . chud . ma. btshal . bar , gyis . sig . par . hdrul . ba. 
las . bkah . nan . ma [9] mdzad . par. gyis. la || hdi. 
dag . tu. yan . stsat. lo. dgra . nos. pas | [bas . ma]. 
skyes . kyat . ston. sha. hthon . tu . Nob . [Sod] . phyogsu - 
gta . bar [B1] htshal. na. | Rman . cun . gyl. sug. 
las . kyan . Nob . god . phy. ma ?. yan. man.tu. mechs . 
pa. Itar. bgyis . sii. mchis | | 

(The remaining text (inverted) is a letter, in a different 
hand, from Rmat-la-skyes and Stag-slebs to Jo-bo dla- 
bier.) 

1-2] “To . . sgre-gafi-sgra: letter-petition of Khrom- 
kon, J was glad to have heard above that, as a letter stated, 
you were happy. Begging to inquire whether in the interval 
you have been happy or not happy, I beg you to send your 
commands, [2-5] Report of messengers and missives 
received in the residence, first and last, and of the district 
[news]. With the magistrate Zla-bier there is tidings [hed 7] 
that disease of men and disease of cattle have not ceased (?). 
... In the property of monuments (?) and tombs, down to 
minor establishments, out of some six crops not more than 
six gray of silver has been levied. Before winter an army of 
brethren cannot assemble. [5-6] Letter of [from !] Skal- 
hkhar: In the residence there is nothing to eat. As for 
a letter of Khrom-bzer, what has... . . from Councillor 
Khri-rma, need only be mentioned, [6-8] At the moment 
of sending this letter there have come from the residence of 
the Councillor of Mdo three despatches to the extent of nine 
sides. He states that from Nan-gon plenty of men have 
come: from Smad itis the same. There is nothing to report 
to your divan. Thanks for making now clear what has been 
sent to Councillor Maf-zigs. [8-B1] As regards stringent 
orders not having been sent by letter that at the price of 

I phat. mna is croased out, 
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hfe and death the enemy should not be allowed to penetrate, 
among the people here also, not content with the year’s 
grain having been taken by the enemy, as soon as autumn 
arrives it is desired to let them in on the Nob-Sod side. 
Rman-cuf’s handiwork (or tidings ?) has abundantly come 
to Nob-4od—so it has been made to appear.” 
Notes 

The document reports the substance of news from various 
sources and not of a cheering character: an epidemic among 
men and cattle, want of money and food, scarcity of men for 
the army, encroachment of “the enemy”. The places 
named are Skal-hkhar, which sounds like Khalkha (if con- 
ditions of time and place allow), and Mdo, which is clearly 
Mdo-khams, Who “ the enemy” are does not appear. The 
translation Is in part uncertain. 

l. 3. ched: This seems to mean “ tidings”, 

lL. 4. mdad: In the sense of a monument to the dead the 
word occurs im the Chronrele, Il. 52, 116. 

rkyen =“ property’ (7). Cf. 1927, p. 837. It seems 
as if the property of the tombs and monuments was being 
called into use. 

lL 5. spun-dimag: “ Army of brethren,” i.e. of monks (2). 

I. 6. Aphar-ma : ‘ Missive “ oceursin M. Tazh., b, ii, 0035 : 
¢. in, 0025, ete. 

rol-dgu: “ Nie sides” of paper or wood ? 

l. 7. Nan-gon: This might mean “ Eastern or Upper 
Nan”, 

Smad: No doubt = Mdo-smad. 

1, 8, 4i-s08-kyi-gla: “ Wages of being saved from death,” 

1. Bl. sug-las; This might also mean “ tidings ”. 

38. MOT. xxvii, 002 (paper, discoloured and torn: c. 28 x 
44em,.; LL 19 of rather cursive and scrawled dhu-can writing). 

[1] @ |: | sbrul. gyi. lohi.dpyid .sla.ra.ba.gnam. 
ston . gi. gduge la. | rtre.rjo.blon. Ju. eufe]. dan. 
[2] #an.blon .skyan. po. Dbye (Drie 7). rma . las. bsogs . 

JRAS, JULY 1928 $8 
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pabi. g-yar. shar. | yus. bdag. Pan. tehab. Rhee [3] 
chun. dan. Ido. phran . Spra. hu. kon. gis | rin . Ins. 
kyis | Rlah. spun . po. spun . dan. sion [4] po. spun. 
dan . phyir (phyia) . spu.Klu.hdus .dan.dan .Hbe . Myes. 
mthon . dah. Rlan . phran . Hphan . legs [5] la . stsaogs . 
pah | glar. bkug.nas | yus. bdag. Rbe. chun. la. 
gstsogs. pah.mchid.nas | [6] bdag.cag. Nob.chu.fu. 
nas | Hor. gyi. mjug. stog . Itan .sogs . brgyad . pun . 
cha. geig | [7] -btus. ste. Nob. ched . por. mchis. pa. 
dai. rtse . rje . las . éii . thun . [m]yi. hgah . gyar . po . 
beyis.pa [8] las | 61.thun. gyi. myi.ni.ma. mehis. 
slad . rol. khan . rul. deg. 2i@ . es. mehi. nas | bdag- 
[9] gis. kyis. kyi. khan . rofl]. geig. béegs . pa. las | 
khon . ta. gon. na .[smjo[s]. pa. myi.lia.log.nas [10] 
bdag.cag.gtis.[{khlye.[tsholgs | gbhug (gbrug ? giug %). 
dub . gi. khar . bedegs . nas | [thabs]. gum . team . beyis 
(11] pah | bdag. nan .[pa].da. lta. nan. hon. khar. 
ba . bgo . la . chags . ste . mchid . yuls] . [rtsojd . . . hdi. 
it ..] (2) — Spra. bu . kon . ni.da.du. spo. na. 
mchis.fiel | bdag. gilis. la. ston. say. giis . my[i].rje. 

-o—s [13] dan. bdag. cag. bka. Inn. stsal. te | dkal. 
blas . la. mchi. bah | bkah . Ini. sun . phyunfe] [14] 
bdag.[elag.sma.phag | khrims. gan. tan . hbyor. pa. 
bla. ched . po. man . chad . gsol . Zi. brtsad [15] htshal. 
na. fia , khrims , bz, bskron . te. dum (?).ba.gdab. par . 
gsol . 2es . mchi , nas* | khon . ta. rmafms] [16] .. .? 
|| kyl. giabi. mym.rus.la | Hgrea. ro. Klu. brtan | 
Khu . Stag .“chui . dai | [17] So. nam. legs | Rum 
(Tum ?). Mtsho.brtsan | Hbrii.hbrug.Spe | Dru. gu. 
Lha . legs . mams [18] kyi. gia. rgya . dan. rin. lugs. 
dan .dpan.chen .dan.khon . tah. rmams , kyi. sug. rayah . 
btab. pah. [19] gra. dus. ni. dbyar. sla . hbrin . pohi. 
no.la.mehid .*. sagsu.htshal, par. bgyis | | 

Five seals illegible. 


' A erased, ? naa below the line. 
* poki.mehid.nos is here crossed out. ' Ew hore crossed out. 
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[1-2] “On the new-moon day of the first spring month 
of the Snake year, in the presence of the chief lord, 
Councillor Ju-cug, and the Uncele-Councillor Skyai-po 
Dbye-rma and the rest, [2-5] The complainants, Pati-tsab 
Rbeg-chun and Ldon-phrah Spra-hu-kon, having by messenger 
engaged on hire the Rlan eldest (?) brother and elder brother 
and younger brother Klu-hdus and Hbhe Myes-mthon and 
Rlai-phran Hphan-legs and others, the complainants Rbefg]-" 
chun and the rest write: [5-7] We, having from Little Nob 
assembled a company of eight porters ....... of the 
Turks, came to Great Nob. [7-10] Having from the chief 
lord procured the hire of some stick-gatherers and the stick- 
gatherers not having come, we were told to break down 
a Tuned house outside. When we two had broken down a 
riined house, the five above-mentioned persons, at a time 
when the children were tired . .. . . came upon us and ill- 
treated us almost to the point of death. [11-12] With the 
sordid . . . . clinging to our garments (?) we humble persons 
make complaint by letter as follows: [12-14] Spra-hu-kon 
during his removal here fell ill. The two Ston-sdes not . . . . 
to us and sending us to the Bkah-lua, we went to the dis- 
tinguished Dkah (sic), The Bkah-lun was biassed and abused 
us. [14-15] ° Law you can have, if you like. In case you 
desire to complain by petition up to the great Lama (? bla), 
pray take care to summon (!) witnesses according to law. 
[15-18] As to the names and families of their witnesses, 
they are Hereh-ro Klu-brtan, Klu Stag-chun and So-nam-legs, 
Rum Mtsho-brtsan, Ubrit-hbrug Spe, Dru-gu Lha- -legs, 
whose attestation marks and the hand-signatures of the 
messenger, the courier and of those persons are attached. 
[19] The seminary assembly has been called by letter for 
the beginning of the middle summer month.” 


Notes 


L 1. Shkyavi-po: See p. 562. 
|, 2, Pan-teab: See above, p. 571. 
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1. 3. Ria: This is, no doubt, a local name, and the 
Rlai-phran below is “the little Rlah”, In MLL. tv, 105, 
is named a Rlat Klu-stod, and in M. Tagh., c. iv, 0035, 
we have mention of a Rlan district or regiment (ade). 
The three brothers seem all to have been named Klu-hdus, 
whence the manner in which they are particularized. 

l. 6. Hor-qyi-mjug-stoq: Is mjug-stog for hyug-ldog, which 
seems to have the sense of “ obstacles (= “ protection 
against }"")? But mjug occurs elsewhere (= “ rear” 1). 

l. 8. slad-rol: “ Outside,” a3 in MLL xxviii, 0025, shun- 
kar-gyi-slad-rol “ outside the fort”. The ruined house was 
perhaps to be torn down for firewood. | 

I. 12-13. stow-sde ... bhah-lua: “* Thousand District ” 
and “ Command " seem to be used for the respective officials. 

1. 14. gai-t(hjai: “ As much as you like”! 

1. 15. dum-ba : rae 

lL. 17. Hgrei-ro: See above, pp. 56-7. 

1. 18. nifetugs: —rit-lus of 3; cf. J RAS. 1927, p. 66. 

|. 19. gra-dus: “Seminary assembly,” no doubt for the 
trial, See p. S67, 

$0, ML i, 27 (paper fragment, right hand; c. 17 x 
165em.: IL. 4 of rather clear, faint de-can writing). 

[1] . 2 dan. lon. ee po. gah. Btsan . sum. sgras | 


[2] Nob . cunuhi . _tje. mams. la. sprin. no || [3] 
dpen . aye ho. da. uly hbul . ba . da || khams , rgyud . 
mar [4] . . dgahr || Nob. cuftmhi. mian .slans . dat . 
tahas . 


[2] ‘ ‘ Sent by the great Unele-Minister Uncle Btsan- 
sum-sgra to the chief lords of Littl Nob. [5] The liberal 
present of an useful contribution and... [4] . . glad. 
The government demands of Little Nob and . . . 


Notes 


1, 3. dpen-pahi-to-da: On this phrase see JRAS, 1927 
p. 75 n. 20-Sa-cher-bul recurs in M.I. x, 3. 
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40, MT. iv, 138 (wooden tablet, partly broken away at 
left; ¢. 15-5 = 2-5em.; I. 2 recto +2 verso of ordinary 
dbt-can writing). 

[1] * || Nob. cu. nu. hi. rise. bla. dai. rtse .sman . 
la || yos. bu. lohi [2] spfy]id.sla.ra.ba.la || skn. 
blahi. bres | skid (anid ? sdud ?). bain. bzais [Bl] .. . 
* gsol.te | lag (leg? dag?).dgra.dan | sogs. mein . la 
[B 2] sman, bris , pahi . ger . haus (hyna?) | | 

[1] “To the head Lama (?) and head physician of Little 
Nob: In the first spring month of the Hare year. Begging 
- +s ++» Tequest the attention of writing a prescription for 
lag-dgra (?) and sogs-mem (retention of urine ? gsaq-qein).” 

Note 

It seems as if there were in Little Nob an official “ head 
physician ”. 

41. MI. xm, 12 (paper, smudged and distoloured ; 
e350 %8em.; IL. 6 recto+1 werso of cursive dhu-con 
writing). 

[1] @ |.| jo.co. Btshan.ta.dan | Klu.sgra la | | 
yul . mthon . gi. mchid . geol . ba || slar . yan . sian - 

ufs.geol. pa. [2] [lags | Nob. ched . pohi . Rtse. 
tga] . kyi.lo.tan. phul.bahi. bul | Lha. -hi. Lb. nod 
ei. mechisna | bul. stsald. par. gsol | [3] bdag. cag. 
gi.lo.tan.ci.lus.pa.dan | bot. bu(?).rgyag | li. bal, 
pha.re.gan. Zig | bdi. mams. éul. du. hbul . bar | | 
[4] blon. Lha. bzan. la. yan. gsol.te | spu. bal. ci 
ma. phul. ba | hdi. biin . thag. tshad . ma. mehis | 
[5] su.la.#in.mehis.na || bdag.gi.sug.rgya. yan | | 
dios . gyis. gsold. pa. lags. na | de. las. thugs. [6] 
mdzad . du. gsol. 

Verso: “ |.| Nob.ched.pobi. byi.ba.lohi.lo.tan | 

[1-2] “To the magistrates Btshan-ta and Klu-sgra; 
letter petition of the land-overseer, Then he inquires as 
to your health. [2] In case the receipt for the delivery of 
the year-levy from Rtse-rgod in Great Nob has come to your 
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lordship's hands, despatch of the receipt is requested. [4-4] 
What remained of our year-levy, ass, yak, bell-metal, wool 
(or Khotanese and Nepalese, Li-Bal-pha), whatever there 
was in each case, these in residue I am requesting Councillor 
Lha-bzan to supply. [4-5] Of hair and wool there is thus 
with no one any not delivered remainder. [5] My own 
signature also I beg now to submit. Attention is requested 
accordingly.” 

Verso: ** Year-levy of Great Nob for the Mouse year,” 

Notes 

|. 2. Aitse-rgod: “Summit Rgod” is probably a part of 
Reod concerning which see above, p. 561-4. It is curious 
that rive-rgod may mean also “mirth and laughter”, as 
supra, p. obb, 

|. 3. fi-bal-pha-re-gan-tig: I have taken re-gai-tig as = 
“whatever there was in each case“, But the whole plirase 
is rather puzzling; compare MI. xiv, 59, bal-pho-re-gaa-2ig, 
and xxi, 1, phyti-rqyu-bal-pho-re-qan. 

SUnUunArizing, we may mention in regard to Little Nob 
that we hear of its “chief lord * (rise-rje, MI. vii, 27, 76: 
xiv, 0027; xxvi, 13; xxxii, 13), of its mgo-rnon (M.L vii, 
27; x, 3), of its “ foreign councillor ” (dgra-blon, M.I. xxvii, 
7), of its “regional chiefs’ (jioa-pon, MI, xxvii, 7), and 
its “chief Lama” and * chief physician” (MI. iv, 138), 
It is called a * town” (mbkhar, M.D. xliv, 005) and a “ mart ”’ 
(khrom, M.I. xliv, 7). We hear of the “ Three Towns” and 
also of the “Four Towns”. Great Nob is a “town” 
(mkhar, MI, xliv, 2), and it has a “ chief lord ” (rise-rje, 
MT. x, 2, 3. 9; vi, 27) and “lord’s land” (rje-2i%, MT. 
xliv, 2). Sometimes we hear of the “ chief lord of Great and 
Little Nob” (MLL. vii, 27). 


VI. Non-son (Lower Nob), Kiu-nrse, G-yux-prun-rrse 

42. ML i, 24 (paper fragment; c,11 x 17¢em.: much 
torn and badly smudged; Il. 17(?) recto + 8(?) verso of 
cursive dbw-can writing, barely legible). 
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[A 5] gfer. gyi. khumsu .myi. rufste 

[A 9] khrom. Der (?).ha.ra.tshun . cad. skad.sbyi... 
[A 13] Mado, seral . sten . du 

[A 14] Klu.rteehi. hphar. phyogs . dan 

[B 3] Nob. sod. na. [phyu] 

[B 6] Nob.chu. fu. yan. 

[A 5] “ Not proper to perform ” 

(A 9) “As far as the mart Der-ha-ra a rumour” 

[A 15] “ Up to Mdo-sgral.” 

[A 14] “ beyond Klu-rtse ” 

[B 3] “in Lower Nob” 

(B 6] * Little Nob also.” 

Note 

Concerning Der-ha-ra and Mdo-sgral we have no informa- 
tion. Klu-rtse is mentioned p. 571 above and m— 

43. ML, xxvim, 0021, 

|| Klu . rtse . chu . myig . gyi . tehuge . pofn] [2] 
Rtsaii . Spe . sme. 

“ Rtsan Spe-sme, captain of the Spring of Klu-rtse.” 

44. MUI. xxvii, OO10, 

... [2] .. . Klu. rtser. yan .sprin.ste | 

* To Klu-rise also a message has been sent.” 

45. M.I, iv, 132 (paper fragment; c.31 x Tem.; | 1 
of large, ordinary cursive dbu-can writing). 

[i] @ |.| ata. hi-lo].Is || s{kjun.[mkhhr. Nob. 
chu . nu. G-yun . drum , rtser | skyin (rkyen !) . gyi | 
fsjun . dpag.spu.tshugs | dkar. 

“In the Horse year at G-yun-drun-rtse in Little Nob 
fort..." 
Note 


Tt looks as if G-yun-drufi-rtze were merely a height or 
tower in the fort itself, 
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VIL SNAN-8SDAN AND OSWNAN-RTSE 


46, ML.T. viii, 44 and 43 (two wooden tablets; No. 44, 
e176 « 2em.: IL 2 recto + 3 verso: No. 43, c. 20 x dem: 
ll. 3 recto + 3 verso; ordinary cursive dbu-can writing, In 
places tather faint). 

1] @ || dpyid . sla . tha . chus . tehes . fi su. Ihahi . 
dui .sais.nas || éul.tu [2] igs. te || dros. ky. 
skyes , Tan. gor. tu. phyind. par. mehi.la | | [B1) de. 
phan . chad .sia.ta.dan. phyi.ra.ye. myig. cher . bgyis - 
nas | sul, pho.che [B2] las. byol.te | fim.na.ttul. 
dai . mgo . brtag | mtshan . ni. sgra [B3] mechom . 
mfiand.te | Snan.sdan.dan [43,1] Snan . rtse . yan. 
chad . sna . tahod . ul Liss 0 nas | thabs.sa. gar. bde. 
ha [43,2] dog. sa.ma.hpham.ba.nas | thabs. ma. 
nafs (nofis ?). par . vind .cin. thebs.. par [43,3] htshal - 
cig || Snan. rtse . edir. dgun. Ilha. badad . de. ma. byun. 
na | gal.te | (43, B1] sdin . gro ..bo. reyud . du. 
dog.sa.bsgrans.nas | phyug. mahi.sten.du [45, B2] 
sha. ltogs. na. pa. gnam. Iter (btor ?). bor. bdab | bun 
(thun 7). tshed . bayad . kyan [43, B3] gdaham || mar. 
ma. éor,ma,.thal.nes.na | rdud (2). kan. dai . edit 
gro , bo, 

[1] “Taking the road at daybreak on the twenty-fifth 
day of the last spring month, march so as to arrive at 
Tan-gsor by the time it becomes hot. [B 1] Thence onwards 
be very alert in front and behind; avoiding the high road, 
look out for dust and heads during the day and during the 
night suppress sounds and listen, [B345,3] As far as 
Snan-sdan and Snai-rtee you will be awaited by an advance 
party (4); where there is a convenient place for fighting 
not involving apprehension, be willing to accept a combat 
if not taken at a disadvantage. [45,3- ] Having halted 
in the Snati-rtse territory five days, supposing nothing happuns 
if the followers. 
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Notes 

The latter part of the document is for the present untrans- 
lutable, several of the expressions, e.g. dog-sa (“* narrow 
place "7 1), phyug-ma, sia-ltogs, gnam-llor-bor, being obscure, 

44, B 1. ye-myg: On this phrase see JRAS. 1927, 
p. 844. 

43, 2. thabs-ma-nans-par-zind-cii: This might be read 
thabsam”: could we translate “if caught where you must 
either fight or fly”? 

: VUE. Sracv 


In M.I. iv, 18, we have a wooden “card” of a certain 
Stagu G-yu-sgta, Le. G-yu-sgra of Stagu, and a person of 
Pug-tshe Stagu, i.e. perhaps Pug-rtse in Stagu, is mentioned 
in another wooden tablet (M.I. xxvii, 4). The place is, no 
doubt, the Stagu--khrom “mart (market-town) Stagu " 
mentioned in M. Tagh., a, iv, 00128 (1. 5). 

IX. Rrsk-wrHon 

The ade, district (or regiment) of Rtse-hthon, is mentioned 
im M.I. xvi, 22; and a person Go-hji Spe-rton is named on 
his wooden card as belonging thereto (xv, 0012: Rétve 
hihon.gi | Go. hy. Spe.rton | 

47. ML vin, 58 (wooden tablet, complete; c¢. 9 x 
2 cm.; JL 2 reelo +9 werso of ordinary cursive dbu-can 
writing). 

[1] © |.| Uphan.la. brtsan.rmod [2] pah | Rtse. 
hton. gi. zin.dor [B] bye (phyed) . dan. giis. 

“Plougher Hphan-la-brisan: Rtse-hton land, one and 
a half yoke.” 

Note 

The hire of a dor, “ yoke of oxen (or yaks),” for ploughing 
18 the subject of many of the wooden documents. 

45. M.I. xvi, 003 (wooden tablet, complete; c. 12 x 
25em.: Il. 3 of ordinary cursive dbu-can writing). 
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[1] @ |.| Gyn. ston . gyi. rtsa . far. du. mos. lah 
[2] Rtse. thon. gyi. tii. dor, geig | dor .[phye]. dan. 
[3] giiis. 

“For the ploughing of G-yu-ston, Rise-thon land, one 
yoke, one and a half yokes.” 

Tt suffices to mention the possibility that this Rtse-hthon 
may be identical with the Se-to or Se-tom named ina document 
previously edited (JRAS. 1927, pp. 60-1). 

X. RKrse-rcon 

49. M.T. wii, 89 (wooden tablet, complete; ¢. 17-5 x 
Zem.; Il. 2 recto +1 verso of ordinary cursive diu-can 
writing). 

[1] © |: | Rtse.rgod .kyi.dkor. blar. dbul. bah. 
rigs. pa. las [2] ma. phul.te | beabs . par. khuhs. 
phyin.dan.khuisu. | lus.pa.mchis [B1] mad.na | 
sha .stsun.du. stsald.par.gnan || 

“The Rtse-rgod goods, which should have been delivered 
at first, have not been delivered, If it is true that they have 
been secretly put in store (?) and remain in store, be so good 
as to send them at the earliest moment,” 

Notes 
On Rtse-rgod see p. 586 above, 
L Bl: she-stswn-du: “ Before to-morrow ?”’. 
AI. Byeru-.im 

Oo), MT. xxvin, 005 (paper, rather poor; c.27 * Oem, ; 
Il. 5 of ordinary div-can writing, rather clear). 

[1] @ |. | man. rje. po, blon . Stag. bzan. dan. 
blon. Mdo. bzer. Ja || | San. Rdzon. gi. mchid . gsol . 
bah || nah. rje. po. cag. [2] thugs. rtag. thu. bde. 
ba . dan .chab. srid. mtho. bar {| smon. lam. htshal. 
zm. mehis || thugs . pags . mdzad . puhi . [bjkf{ah] . drin . 
rab .[che].ste || bdag. [3] Byehu.lin, du, pyin. nas: 
skyel.ma.yan.slar.gyur.du.mehi.ba.las || kho.na. 
bro. htshal. pa. dan || ba. boi. nan. pa.yan | cun. 
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gad .ma.beti [4] no. | chab. fam. chun. ba. dan. 
chab. htshal: du: | glo. ba.chunh.nas. | chun. gad. 
thogste | mchis . [pa]. logs nah || cui. zad . hphyis. par. 
gyur .pa [5] bkah.chad . kyis. myi. gead. par. thugs . 
pags . chir . mdzad | 

[1-2] “To the Home Ministers, Councillor Stag-bzan and 
Councillor Mdo-bzer, Letter petition of San Rdzon: That 
the two Home Ministers may be perpetually happy and in 
state exalted is my prayer. The kindness of having given 
attention also is very great. [34] I have arrived at Byehu- 
li: the escort also, which fell behind, is coming; what 
with sickness and poor oxen and asses, taking not even 
a little rest, with water very short and little hope of obtaining 
water, it has been a little hampered in its coming. [4-5] We 
are thus a little late. Be so considerate as not to order 
punishment.” 

Notes 

Byehu-lin has been noted, upon Professor A. H. Francke’s 
information, by Sir Aurel Stein (Serindia, pp. 470 and 480). 
It is mentioned, as he reports, in MI. xxvii, 19 (verso, recording 
an assembly, /jduwn-se, there). Conceivably it is the Yii-ling 
of the Chinese, placed by Dr. Hermann in the neighbourhood 
of Dalai- kurghan (Die alten Seidenstrassen, p. 99, cf. Serindia, 

p. 296), 


ALL. Grsos-Mo-GLis 
See pp. 574-5 above, 


XI. = Dor-re 

Bl. MI. Iviii, 003 (wooden tablet; c. 17 x 2 em. : 
ll. 2 recto + 1 verso of rather small, cursive dbu-can writing). 

[1] tes . 201 . mthon . nas. san. du. gsol . #im . mchis | | 
Dor . te . pahi . rtsan (steam) . nas . [2] kyon . khal . 
prais . [dai . sbyar]. nah | mehis . pa . hdra . nah | 
da (?) . dui.du. yan. tshugs.tshod [B 1] [bes . nas 
sus. #ig . ste, Zib. du(?).bka . sprin. ba . gsol . zin . mehis| 
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“ Beg to report in your hearimg when seeing your face. 
As regards the number of loads from the grain of the Dor-te 
people also, it seems to have come. If there is anything 
further that you are expecting, I beg you to send precise 
orders.” 

Notes 

In M.L 0034 we have mention of a soldier or police agent 

(so) of Dor-te (Dor-te-Ai-ao). 


XIV. Sop 

This may be identical, or connected, with Nob-éod. 

62, M.I xxviti, 0024 (wooden tablet, complete; c. 21 x 
17 em.; 1.1 of ordinary dbw-can writing). 

@ |:| ma.thag.tu.Sod.tu . mchis.na.de.las.cha. 
myur.du.sprif. bar. pgsol | 

“ As soon as you arrive in Sod, please send news from there 
forthwith.” — 

The nomads of Sod (Sod-hbrog) are mentioned in M.L. i, 41, 
and the Ho-hbrog (River nomads ?) in MI. xiv, 108 d. 


AVI 


Hbri-char-amad (Lower Hbri-char) « 
name in M.I. xxvii, 7. 


a to be a place- 





APPENDIX 


53. Verso of Ch. fragm, 82 (c. 28 x 19 em; IL 12 of 
clear, ordinary, cursive diw-can writing). 

[1] @ |:| byi.ba.lohi.dbyar.sla.ra.bahi.io.la | 
Tshas.stobs.gyi.sde | [2]  |:]| byi. balohi.dbyar. 
sla. ta. bahi.no.la || Sin. tsoma. gyi. sde | -e. Lha . 
skyes . gyi. grofn]. [3] nas, khal, gsum. tig | Rgod. 
sar. gyi. sde | Sag. Dge . legs . gis . afa . g-yar. du. 
htshalde [4] slar. hbulbahi. dus. ni.lan, hdi. ii. ston . 
sla. hbrii.. po.ma.gum.tshun.tahad . bre. byed . bzan[s {]u 
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[5] bgyisde | dus. geig?. bre . phul . myi . gead . par - 
dus . goig . du. tha. Hug gyi.sgor. hbul . bar [6] beyis | 
su®. dus. der.ma.phul.lam.gya.gyu.iig.htshal.no | 
viicig?.la.giis.su... [7] bagyur.te | dfos.sgyur. 
dan, beas . par. kho. sahi sgor. phyi. phy wes dan. nani. 
rjes . sug . spyad . rgyab . hgo[s] [8] ci. la. bab. kyan. 
runste | Sar te te och nie 
kya . myi . mchis . bgyi[s} [9] breya . la . Dge . legs 
hye ha 4, gti la .ma.mehissam | rje . blas . bkur . te. 
guii.chad.du.gyur [10] na. myjal. gia. kha. len, kho, 
nahi. pho. ba...,..'*.dam.gon _nas.byun . bin . du 
[11] mehid . gyis . htshal . zi. bbul. brah *. bgyis . pal . 
dpati [13] lastsogspahi.dpan.rgyadan . sug . 
vig . tshad . gyisbtabpa. 
fl] “At the beginning of the first summer month of the 

Mouse year: district of Tshas-stobs. [2-3] At the beginning 
of the first summer month of the Mouse year: district of 
Siif-tgoms. From the village (or house) of Lha-skyes some 
three loads of barley having previously been required above 
(g-yar-du ? or * on loan”) by Sug Dge-legs of district Rgod-sar, 
as tegards the time of rendering it back, it is the middle 
autumn month of the present year. [4-6] Until death 
(or until this is effected ? qum = chums), half a bre is agreed 
(i bzavisu ? as interest): the delivery of the Gre is to take 
place without interruption at one time at the house of 
Lha-skyes. [6-9] Ifit is not there delivered, or if trickery 
is attempted, the amount becomes doubled. Together with 
the capital (?}, whenever at his house a last demand and 
request for restoration endorsed by the Home Minister shall 
have been delivered (7), it may be recovered according to 
the old usage without a word of protest. [9-11] In case 

1 These two syllables crossed ont. 

2 su crossed out, 

7 fit crossed of, 

4 These two syllables crossed out, 

* wi croaed out, 

® Compendious for bar, 
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of failure, f Dge-legs is not in [possession of] the land or 
if through cons.deration on the part of His Excellency a 
division is made, then the witnesses to the agreement and 
the guarantor his elder. ..upon a demand by letter 
in accordance with the outcome of the above indenture are 
required to deliver: [11-12] in attestation whereof the 
attestation marks and written signatures of .... and the 
others are attached.” 
Notes 

The agreement is a draft, as appears from the fact that 
in|. 1] a different document was commenced, and also from 
the gape left in I. 11-12 for insertion of the names of witnesses, 
etc, Concerning the phrases tal-cu, dam-goi-nas-byuh, 
brgya-la, we may refer to the notes on the similar document 
discussed above, p.578, This instrument comes from the 
Tun-huang library (it is written on the back of a M8.) and 
relates to the Sa-cu region. 

l. 1, Tshas-stobs: This district has not hitherto been found. 

Il, 2-3. Siiii-tsoms and Rgod-sar: On these districts sec 
the references in J RAS, 1928, p. 97. 

1.3. Sag: On this clan-name see ibid., p. 95. 

1, 4, dctvivu: Reading and sense uncertain. 

|. 5. myi-gead-par: This seems clearly to mean “* without 
interruption"; one would have preferred “if the delivery 
of the bre is not carried out ’’. 

ll. G-T . getg-la-qiiisu . . bsqyur: Cf. JRAS, 1927, p. 814. 

1. 7. phyi-phyi(a)g . . . rgyab-hgos: The rendering is 
somewhat uncertain, 

l. 9. bhur-te-gui-chad-du: The reading is uncertain. 
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The Pig in Ancient Egypt: A Commentary 
on Two Passages of Herodotus 

By WARREN R. DAWSON, F.R.S.E. 

I, Tae Pio ww Agricutture 
~ But when the river has come of its own accord and 
irrigated their fields, and having irrigated them has sub- 
sided, then each man sows his own land and turns swine 
into it; and when the seed has been trodden in by the 
swine, he afterwards waits for harvest-time - then, having 

trod out the corn with his swine, he gathers jt in”! 


PPYHE tomb-scenes of Egypt of all periods are particularly 
rich in pictures of various phases of agricultural life - 
80 complete is our material that it is possible to reconstruct 
every episode of the farmer's year. The newly sown seed 
was turned into the ground by various methods, sometimes 
by means of the hoe and human labour, sometimes by means 
of the plough drawn by oxen, and sometimes, again, it was 
trodden in by animals, From Herodotus’ statement, it 
might appear that the only method of treading-in corn was 
by means of swine, but actually this method is very rarely 
met with. So far as I know, there is no instance of this 
procedure earlier than the cighteenth dynasty. In two 
Theban tombs (Nos. 24 and 146), each of which belonged to 
a different person bearing the name Nebamun, amongst the 
agricultural scenes, pigs are seen following the sower to 
tread in the grain.* Both these tombs date from the reign 
of Tuthmosis III. 
At a far earlier period, however, the pig was known to the 
Egyptian farmer. In the tomb of Methen (early fourth 
dynasty) the sign ore follows as- determinative of the 
1 Herodotus, ii, 14 (Carey's translation). 
* Northampton-Spicgelberg-Newberry, Theban Necropolia, p. 14, text- 
fig. 15 (from Tomb 24), and pl. xiii (from Tomb 146), The plate is coloured 
and is reproduced from a charming water-colour copy of the original by 


Howard Carter, 
Jas. JULY 1934. cel 
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word = ‘SS o , the usual term for herds of small cattle, 

and here it is accompanied by the ass {> + From this 
it is evident that the pig was domesticated and kept on 
farms at the beginning of the Pyramid Age. The pig figures 
in the names of two estates, one gS asa 2 in a fifth 
dynasty tomb at Dashur,* the other a, Soy i m 


the tomb of Nefermaét (fourth or fifth dynasty) at Meidum.* 
Roth these words have reference to repelling the pig, 1.c. the 
wild-boar, and date from a time when this predatory animal 
was & menace to the farmers. From the Middle Kingdom 
no pictures of the pig as a domestic animal seem to have 
been discovered, but literary references to the animal occur. 
The allusion in the Story of the Eloquent Peasant shows 
that at this period herds of pigs were kept, for an inventory 
of property mentions “his corn, his barley, his asses, lus 
swine, his small cattle“. Similarly the lament of the sage 
Tpuwer that famine has caused such scarcity of food that 
it is “taken away from the mouths of swine ” implies that 
pigs were kept in Egypt at the end of the Old or the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom." The pig reappears once more in 
the tomb-scenes of the early eighteenth dynasty. In two 
tombs at El-Kab, those of Renni and of Paheri, herds of 
pigs are represented amongst the farming-stock.* In addition 
to these examples, and to those from the Theban tombs 
already mentioned, Wilkinson figures three groups of pigs 
from Theban tombs: one of which shows sows with their 
young, a second young pigs, and a third a herd of boars with 


t Lepsius, Denkmailer, ii, 3, ond Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, ii, p. 120. 

* Petrie, Medum, pl. xxi. ‘The form of the animal here is clearly that of 
the wild-boar. 

‘ Pensont, B ii, 188. Cf. Gardiner, Jowrnal of Eg. Archaeology, ix, 
pp. - 22, 25. 

* Leiden Papyrus, 1, 344, Recto, 0, 2 

* Tylor and Griffith, Toms of Renni, pl. ii, idem. Tomb of Paheri, pl. ii. 
lowest register, left. 
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conspicuous tusks being driven by a herdsman. That 
considerable herds of pigs were kept on some of the 
is suggested by an inscription in the tomb of Renni, in which 
an inventory of his flocks shows that swine outnumbered the 
other live-stock : 

“Oxen, 122; Sheep, 100; Goats, 1200: Swine, 1500.72 
Tn the Cairo Hymn to Amun, the word mnmn “ flocks” has 
five determinatives: ox, goat, calf, pig, and ram.2 This 
suggests that at the end of the eighteenth dynasty or the 
beginning of the nineteenth, the pig was still a recognized 
part of the farmer's live-stock. 

The above are all the examples of the pig in agriculture 
that IT am able to quote, and having in mind the vast number 
of agricultural scenes of all periods which exist, it is evident 
that the pig was relatively rare on Egyptian farms, and that 
Herodotus’ statement is too wide a generalization, It is 
significant that the pig is not mentioned in the Great Harris 
Papyrus. 

II. Tre Pie 1x Mepiciwe, Macic, anp Mytruotocy 

“The Egyptians consider the pig to be an impure beast, 
and therefore if a man in passing by a pig should touch 
him only with his garments, he forthwith goes to the river 
and plunges in : and in the next place, swimeherds, although 
native Egyptians, are the only men who are not allowed to 
enter any of their temples: neither will any man give his 
daughter in marriage to one of them, nor take a wife from 
among them; but the swineherds mtermarry amongst 
themselves. The Egyptians, therefore, do not think it 
right to sacrifice swine to any other deities: but to the 
moon and Bacchus do they sacrifice them, at the same time, 

+ Wilkinson, Manners and Customa, iii, 4. The third picture is also given 
by Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 64, but neither author states from which 
tomb it was copied. Maspero merely saya “ from a Theban tomb of the 
XVIIth Dynasty ". 

® Sethe, Urhunden, iv, 75. 

" Boulag Papyrus, xvii, 6, 4. 
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that is, at the same full moon, and then they eat of the 
flesh. A tradition is related by the Egyptians in relation 
to this matter, giving an account why they abhor swine 
on all other festivals, and sacrifice them in that; but it is 
more becoming for me, though I know it, not to mention 
it, The sacrifice of pigs to the moon is performed in the 
following manner ; When the sacrificer has slain the victim, 
he puts together the tip of the tail, with the spleen and 
the caul, and then covers them with fat found about the 
belly of the animal; and next he consumes them with 
fire; the rest of the flesh they eat during the full moon in 
which they offer the sacrifices ; but in no other day would 
any one even taste it. The poor amongst them, through 
want of means, form pigs of dough, and having baked them, 
offer them in sacrifice. 48. On the eve of the festival 
of Bacchus, everyone slays a pig before hia door, and then 
restores it to the swineherd that sold it, that he may carry 
it away,”"! 

There are two words for “pig” in the Egyptian texts, 
=) or — | 5p vi, and rrr hy lspr ai. The 
first, which is written out in the place-name f Q\= 
above mentioned, is probably the wild-boar, and the second 
the name of the domesticated pig, or swine in general. Both 
these words occur in the medical texts, but 4) is far the more 
frequent of the two. In the following instances of the 
medicinal uses of the pig, the texts always have §31 except 
where otherwise noted. 

Brain iN | ‘3). In a preseription for getting rid of 
worms, e Be (19). For «a vaginal complaint, 


Re Sor, E. 9518 (814). 


* Herodotus, ii, 47, 48 (Carey's translation). 

* In the following quotations the lettera B, E. H, and L refer to the Berlin, 
Ebers, Hearst, and London medical Papyri reapectively. The numbers in 
brackets are those of Wroszinski's edition, 
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Eyes = In a prescription for an affection of the eye 
(ipt) ““ Pigs eyes: take their fluid’, with médmt-salve, 
minum, and honey, To be applied to the ear of the 
patient, E. 57/17-20 (356), 

Teeth, or Tusks GN {— —). For the teeth: ground 
tusks of a pig to be taken in bread for four days, E. 54/3 
(316). For blisters or boils (Sf), ground pig-tusk im 
an omtment, E. 74/20 (580), 

Liver C_ | 9) In the course of a long incantation, the 
liver of a pig is applied to the patient, L. 13/13 (40). 

Gall (% — Q). Ina prescription for the eyes, “ pig's gall, 
divided into two halves.” The text has ee 3 


Pater 
= i, but I have elsewhere given reasons for 


emending it to OS Ngee. » E.61/12 
(392). 
Fat (io. O), 


oxoqgtii 
(603). 


= eet | Or i! r = P nl 
Grease Geel —). Grease of a pig or of a hippo- 


In an emollient to relax stiffmess, KE. 82/14 


potamus “ in an omtment, E. 71/6 (551). For obscure 
complaints, an internal remedy, B. 4/3 (42), B. 8/9 (100), 
B. 10/6 (109); 


Blood ("~~ >): For the stomach, FE. 39/18 (198). Mixed 


with blood of other animals to prevent re-growth of 
the hair, E. 63/16 (425). In wine as a potion, H. 2/6 (20). 
Dung ( I 3). In a long prescription for an emollient, 
E. 83/4 (665). Mixed with dung of other animals in 
a fumigation, B. 4/4 (64).* 
| Dawson, Zeitschrift fir dgyptische Sprache, Bd. bx, p. 21. 
# Té may be mentioned that the pig appears in Coptio medicine; In the 
papyrus published by Chassinat, ('» Papyrua Medical Copte, pig's grease 


oceUrs in six prescriptions, and in one of them, No. 197, it is specified ag 
“unsalted "; this prescription is for open ulcers. In No. 70 the snout and 
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In the magical papyri the pig plays but a small part. In 
the Leiden manuscript which contains incantations and 
remedies for a disease called ra Reh S, references 
to swine occur three times, but in each case the papyrus is 
s0 badly mutilated that it is impossible to perceive the 
context! In the Harris Magical Papyrus, the following 


expression occurs in an invocation : Til eo (aie) = 
exec far ared aerg et] 
om ['0 Nene= PI RmDA~ af 
Es % cu—>* “the piga(?) adore thee by taking the 
bodies of jackals, and they draw thy boat from the hidden 
mountain.” * The determinative of [ii] IN in the hieratic 
text resembles oa, the dog, but it is not the usual form 
of the Seth-animal, which in hieratic is always recumbent, 
%—J. Perhaps there is some allusion to the fabulous monster 
called [it, which might be an abbreviated writing of 
Jail & or Tali] Ql and have the pig as its prototype.* 
On the Palermo Stone, the group » ANT representing 
Horus and Seth, is written Sap" 

In religious texts, we find a mention of the pig in one of 





trotter of a pig are recommended aa light food for ao bilious subject. The 
dung, flesh, and fat of the pig ure used in Syrinc medicine (see Budge, 
Synan Anatomy, Pathology, and Therapeutics, vol. ii), Pig's gall, blood, and 
dung occur in the Assyrian medical texta (see R. Campbell ‘Thompson, 
Proc. Royal Soc. of Medicine (Hist, Sect.), val. xvii, 5, 12, 27, ete. 

' The Leiden Papyri, 1, 343 and 345, are parts of one and the same 
manuscript. The pig is mentioned in 343, recto, i, 1, and i, 1], and verso ii, 9. 

* Harria Magical Papyrua, v, 4. ! 

* For jackala towing the solar barque see plate in Rosai, Una Popiro 
Funerario, 

4 Newberry, Beni Hosen, ii, pl. iy. 

* Daressy, Hull. de l'Jast, Fronc., t, xxii, p. 175. 
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the Middle Kingdom Coffin Tezrts,) but the single copy of 
the spell that has come down to us 1s so obscure as to be 
well-nigh untranslatable. It is useless to endeavour to 
understand the purport of the passage until another and 
more correct duplicate text is discovered. (Our principal 
source of information as to the part played by the pig in 
mythology is the 112th “ chapter" or spell of the Book of 
the Dead. This spell is one of a series the object of which is 
pyri 
mythological localities. It contains a dialogue between Re 


and Horus, when Seth, in the form ofa black boar (ae San 





to enable the dead to know the “ powers ” (44,4) of various 


seizes and devours one of the eyes of Horus. Thereupon 
Ré declared swine (Lili) al @ Wy to be an abomination 


bid 
to Horus, and oxen, small cattle, and swine are sacrificed. 
This is a variant of an ancient myth, according to which 
the Eye of Horus was torn to pieces by Seth, and restored 
by Thoth, who made the eye whole, whereby it became the 


Sl Xe or sound eye. It is curious to note in 


passing that the parts of the ==, were used graphically 
to express fractions." 

In the Judgment Scene of the Book of (rates (sixth division) 
a condensed and graphic representation of this same myth 
is to be found. Before the seated figure of Osiris is a boat, 
in which is a pig being driven by a baboon, This scene is 
usually labelled 1 __o “the eater of the arm”, the arm 
here being a variant of the eye. The boat represents the 
barque of Ré, and the baboon takes the place of Thoth, 
the god to whom that animal was sacred? So far as I am 
aware, there are six copies of this scene extant; these are : 
(i) The tomb of Haremhab*; (ii) the sareophagus of 

' Lacan, Texter Religiewr, No, 60, 

® Peet, Rhind Mathematical Popyrus, p. 25. 

® For some unknown reason the cynocephalus of Thoth is almost always 


spoken of as an ape by Egy ptologista. 
' Davia, The Tombs of Harmhabs ,ete., pls. lilly. 
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Sethos [?; (iti) the tomb of Ramesses II; (iv) the tomb 
of Ramesses VI3; (y) the sarcophagus of Teos in the 
Louvre*; and (vi) a sarcophagus in the British Museum.® 
In these pictures the pig is usually represented with a bristling 
back, and is evidently intended for a wild-boar, although no 
tusks are indicated. In No, iii, the animal (although tusked} 
is a sow, if Lefebure’s drawing is to be trusted. In No. vi, 
the artist has represented the boat, but has omitted to insert 
in it the figures of the haboon and the pig. A second baboon, 
also armed with a stick, is shown either above the boat 
(i-i1), in front of it (iv), or in the forepart of the boat; itself (v). 
In every case the pig is being driven in the direction awaly 
from Osiris. As already indicated, we have in these pictures 
a kind of heraldic representation of the myth. 

A similar symbolism is expressed in two papyri of late date 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. In one of these. 
Thoth, armed with knives, attacks a pig, and further on in 
the same papyrus, Horus is seen spearing seven swine, In 
the other, Horus spears a pig in the presence of seven 
goddesses.4 

The 36th spell of the Book of the Dead is entitled 


Se of ere 1100 is Hl 2 “a apell for repelling 
the ‘tpshay*. The last word is determined with a beetle, 
and according to the vignettes of various papyri, it is 
4 monstrous insect of some kind. It would appear from 
the picture in the papyrus of Nakht that the words 


- GN Q) and [sls] BA l must have been confused, 
for in that manuscript there is a picture of the deceased 


' Bonomi-Sharpe, The Alabaster Surcophayus, pl. v. 

* Lefebure, Les Hypogées Royoux, part iii, pil. Ixiv. 

* Rosellini, Mon, Culto, pl. levi; Champallion, Monumenta, pl. cclxxvii, 
and Notices, ii, pp. 495-6. 

‘ Sharpe, Egyptian Inacriptions, 1, ix—x. 

* Unpublished. It is sarcophacus of Qom-hap, XXXth Dyn. No. 1504." 

* Bibl. Nat. Papyri, Noa. 177 and 178. Unpublished ; I quote from 
Photographs of them. I have mentioned these P@pyri in connexion with the 
fignificance of the number seren in <Egyptus, vol. viii, p. 104. 
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spearing a pig.’ Later on, this confusion passed into the 
text, for the Cairo papyrus of Ga-sushen, for instance, gives 


the title of the spell as = || = | panna -< of A 


Ns iN l @ = “another spell for repelling swine ‘2 

At the conclusion of the long passage of the Book of the 
Dead, known as “ chapter’ 125, there is a rubric which gives 
directions for the tracing of a picture upon a new brick, 
made from clay taken from a field “in which no swine have 
trodden". Some manuscripts have “no swine, or other 


cattle * (Pe UN ) and others “no lion ™ ( & § 


Yao. 

Most of the above quotations show the pig as a harmful 
and unclean animal, or otherwise represent it In an un- 
favourable light, Side by side with this aspect of the pig, 
we find the sow as an animal sacred to Isis. As such it is 
often represented as an amulet, pierced for suspension, and 
was worn as a talisman just as “lucky pigs” are worn to-day. 
Specimens of these pig-amulets are to be found in most 
museums, but they are not older, according to Petrie, than 
the twenty-sixth dynasty.* Maspero states that some of 
the specimens in the Cairo Museum have on their bases an 
inscription which he translates: “qu‘Isis donne le bonheur 
au propriétaire de cette truie,”? but in describing these 
same specimens, Reisner makes no mention of any inscription,® 





i British Museum Papyrus, No. 10,471, 
® Naville, Papyrus Funeraires de la XX Je. Dynastic, ii, Le Papyry 
de Katseszhni au Musée du Caire, pl. xxxii, line 16; so also the Greenfield 
Papyrus (BM. 10,554), xvii, 8 In pl. xxii, line 14, the same spell oceura 


vn sea mans Tt BO 2 AL 


? So the papyri Lrit. Mus No. 0005 ; Lowere No. 3074, etc, 

4 So the Papyrus of Nw and many others. 

' So the Papyrus of fowyia; Brit. Mw. 10,000; Lowere O07, ete. 

® Petrio, Amulets, p. 47, ond pl. xxxii. 

7 Maspero, Guide du Wusede de Boulag, 4, p. 274, 

® Reisner, Amulets (Cat. Gen, Musée du Coore), pp. 162-4, and pl. xx, 
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A pig-amulet of very early date (anterior to the fourth dynasty) 
was found by Petrie at Abydos. 

In the astronomical tables in the temple of Edfu, the 
seventh and eighth months of the year (the second and third 
of the season no ~, Préet) are represented each by a pig 
on a standard, and these pigs are labelled respectively 
rkh wr and rkh nds “the Great Heat” and “the Little 
Heat ".2 In the corresponding lists on the ceiling of the 
Ramesseum, each of these months is represented by a jackal 
ona standard.* Itisnot clear why the pig should be associated 
with the hot months of the year in the Edfu table, as else- 
where Rokeh, the personification of Heat, is a jackal, as 
just noted, or a mummiform divinity with the fire-hieroglyph 
for a head.* 


There seems to have been some confusion between the pig 


(ht or — | Kkm, and =} £) and == Jd, 


the hippopotamus ; both, however, were Typhonian animals.® 
In the Metternichstele (|. 79), for instance, the goddess = 


is determined by the sign A. the usual symbol of Thueris, 
a form of Hathor.* Similarly, the word <== J l or — | 


' Petrie, Alados, ii, pl. vi. 

* Brugsch, Monumens de "Egypte (1857), pla, ix, x. 

7 Brugech, op. cit., pla. v, vi. 

* The latter form is frequently found in papyri and coffins of the twenty- 
first dynasty. Examples: Pop. Skrine No. J! (= Blackman, Journ. Egyptian 
Arch., vol. v, pl. iv, No. 7); Pap. of Queen Henttiwe (— Mariette, Papyrus 
du Muate de Boulag, t. iii, pl. xix); Pap. Lowere 3287 (twice), etc. The 
association of the pig in late times with the Feast of Rokeh may perhaps 
account for the entry on fragment 14 of the Tanis Geographical Papyrus 
(Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, pl. x}, in which the pig and the 
crocodile are mentioned under the date “> =~ 2 O!' MH" i. 
month of the “ Little Heat". ER eS ae 

* In this connexion see Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemAét, pp. 28-30. 

* The constellation rrt is often represented as « hippopotamus from the 
nineteenth dynasty onward. In the Hood Papyrus (BM. 10,202, p: I, line 5) 


the constellation is called | ~ Ad Li = , ' 
1 ‘OOM ? EK 
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is sometimes determined by the pig-sign. The rebus-writing 
of © kwh beg 0 hedb “lapis-lazuli’ by the group z—>y/H) 
a man holding a pig by the tail,’ shows that the Be db 
“hippopotamus ” was applied in late times to the pig, just 
as in the converse case rrt was used for hippopotamus, as 
we have just noted. It may be mentioned that the group 
) occurs on the circular zodiac of Dendereh, where 

A. geopraphical signification, the “ Blue Nile”, is intended.* 
In two late temple inScriptions which speak of blue cloth, 
the colour is expressed by the word fsdb, written in one 


according to the normal orthography of the period, and in 
m 2 





the other by means of the rebus: (1) 
“the blue cloth of the Blue Goddess” (Hathor) 3; (nu) 


an raed icy 
axhlS FS aKU oT « cs" bins, 
likewise, of indigo (?) brayed in river-water.” * 

Having now assembled some of the Egyptian evidence 
relating to the pig, we may consider the statements of 
Herodotus quoted at the head of this section. 

The opening statement that the Egyptians considered the 
pig as an impure beast is echoed by other classical writers,® 
but the statement is too sweeping a generalization as it 
stands in view of the evidence assembled above. There is 
at present no native evidence whatever to support the 
statement regarding the segregation of swineherds, nor, 
indeed, is it at all likely that any herdsmen were exclusively 
relegated to the care of swine, for there is no specific word 
in the language to express a swineherd as such. The fact 
that herds of swine were kept on the Egyptian farms in 


i First explained by Goodwin, Zeiterhr, fir dg. Sprache, Bd. vi, p. 17, 
who showed that the word as thus graphically written means" stop-pig ". 

* Champallion, Mowuments, pl. cooxlix, bia; Dereasy, Bull, de ['Jnat, 
Franc. d' Arch. Orient., t. xii (1916), p. 5. 

3 Daimichen, T'empelinschrifien, u, xix, § (Dendereh), 

4 Rochmonteix, Le Temple i Edfou, i, 388 (Edfu). 

8 Plutarch, De Inde ef Osiride, viii: Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrh. iii, 223) 
says that an Egyptian priest would rather die than eat pork. 
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itself presupposes that the animals were reared for food or 
sacrifice, It is quite evident that they were not kept merely 
for the brief and seasonal labour of treading in seed, for 
which other animals, known to have been used as food, 
were commonly employed. If pigs had been universally 
regarded with such horror as the classical writers suppose, 
a horror so intense that mere contact with swine rendered 
4 man unclean, we should scarcely expect to find so large 
a herd as is recorded in the tomb of Renni at El-Kab, Renni 
was actually a priest, and it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he would have owned large numbers of an animal that 
was regarded as impure, and it is still less likely that even so, 
the fact would have been recorded in his tomb.’ The fact 
that Renni and others reared pigs in large numbers almost 
postulates that they were used for food and perhaps for 
sacrifice also, 

Herodotus’ statement that pigs were sacrificed to the moon 
and to Bacchus clearly has its origin in the legend preserved 
in the Book of the Dead (exii), of which mention has already 
been made,? and the same motive underlies the symbolism 
of the pig chastised by a baboon in a boat in the scene in the 
sixth division of the Book of Gates. 

It is evident that in the case of the pig, as with so much 
else in Egypt, customs varied in different localities and at 
different periods. Their survival in historic times is an 
echo of an origin in the local principalities that were later 
united as a single kingdom. The same state of affairs must 
have existed in the case of the pig as Herodotus himself 
describes concerning other animals. Thus he says of the 
crocodile, “with some of the Egyptians crocodiles are 
sacred: but with others not, for they treat them as enemies.” * 

* Paheri also had priestly as well as civil titles, and the Nebamun of 
Tomb 146 at Thebes was attached to the temple of Amin. 

* In addition to the earlier studies of this section of the Book af the Dead, 
the recent articles by Sethe, Zeitsche, Jiir dg. Sprache, Ed. lviii, pp. 1-34, 


and Naville, Rewue del’ Egypte Ancienne, t, i, pp. 245-9, 
* Book ii, cap. 60, 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
THE NIZAMIYA MADRASA AND BAGHDAD TOPOGRAPHY 

Ti, is interesting to compare the attempt made by Mr. Levy 
in the April number of the Jowrnal to locate the site in 
Baghdad of the Nizamiya medrasa with that made by Professor 
Massignon in his Mission en Mésopotamie (tome ii, 93-4). 
They both start from a passage in Thn Abi Usaybi‘a’s tabaget 
al-atibba" (ed, Miiller, i, 260, 262); but each arrives at a 
conclusion quite different from the other's, and each supports 





his interpretation with outside evidence, Unhappily the two 
theories are irreconcilable, because in each case the outside 
evidence of the one is incompatible with the conclusion of 
the other; indeed, it seems impossible to reconcile all the 
evidence that exists, The question is what to reject. 
Professor Massigznon places the madrasa inland from the 
modern jddda north of the Mirjan mosque (at A on plan). 
He supports his interpretation of Ibn Abi Usaybi'a’s data 
by citing a local tradition, which claims a ruined buttress 
(confrefort) in the darb as-silsila as a relic of the building 
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(see also the sketch-map—Planche VI—in his Al-Halla)). 
This tradition is confirmed, though he does not mention the 
fact, by a passage in the mir'dt az-zamen of Sibt [bn al-Jawat 
(MS. Paris, Arabe, 1506, fol. 131, used, apparently, by 
Salmon, Introduction Topographique, 6, 65), It is there stated 
that al-Khatib “died in an apartment he inhabited im the 
darb as-silsila near the Nizimiya ”, and again that “ Aba 
Ishaq ash-Shirdzi carried his taht from the Nizimiya madrasa 
to the bridge—(Salmon appears to claim that this latter 
passage shows the darb as-silsila as leading from the Nizimiya 
to the bridge). Adh-Dhahabi (ta’rikh, B.M. Or. 50, fol. 89), also, 
remarks that al-Khatib’s funeral started “ from an apartment 
near the Nizimiya in the Nahr al-Mu‘allé (quarter) "’, citing 
a certain Abu'l-Fadl Ibn Khayrin (?) as his source. Pro- 
fessor Massignon’s conjecture would thus seem to be well 
founded, if it were not for another passage in the mir'dt 
az-zaman (B.M. 4619, fol. 253), which states that the madrasa 
was “on the Tigris, by the Nahr al-Mu‘allA ”, and with which 
the tradition is hardly reconcilable. 

Tt is this last passage that Mr. Levy uses to support his 
interpretation of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. As o result he places 
the madrasa on the river bank, just above the present north 
bridge-head (at B on plan), in line with the later Mustansiriya 
madrasa (M on plan). For this guess he has the support of 
Ibn Batuta, who states that both madrasas stood in the 
sug ah-thaldtha’, the Mustansiriya at one end and the Nizimiya 
in the middle (ed. Defrémery, ii, 108); whereas Professor 
Massignon has virtually to reject Ibn Batita’s evidence. 
But the modern tradition of the site in the darh as-silsila 
has of course to be disregarded if Mr. Levy's suggestion 18 
to be accepted. 

It is, therefore, a question of disregarding this tradition, or 
of taking Sibt Tbn al-Jawz{ to mean that the madrasa stood 
not actually on the river bank, but merely in a part of the 


t As-Subki, fabagdt mah-shifitiqe, iti, 00, also refera to the madrasa as 
standing on the Tigris bank, . 
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city near the river, and of supposing, in order to admit the 
statement of Ibn Batita, that the stig ath-thaldtha’ was a 
winding thoroughfare leading inland from the Mustansiriya. 

Mr, Levy's location of the Nizimiya would thus seem to 
have less against it than Professor Massignon’s. But there 
is still a difficulty in the way of accepting it. Mr, Le Strange 
(Baghdad, 266) states that the Mustansiriya was mside the 
Caliphs’ farim: in which case the Aarim wall must be placed 
up-stream of it, i.e. at least as high as the present north bridge- 
head, and so actually next to the pomt B, This proximity 
would certamly tally with Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’s description ; 
but the authorities cited by Mr. Le Strange do not in fact 
seem to bear him out in placing the Mustangiriya inside the 
harim; and as the stig aththaldthd’ certaimly did not enter 
the Aarim at any point, we should have for one thing, if 
we were to believe him, to reject [bn Batita’s statement 
that the Mustansiriya stood in the sig. To-day the mashra‘a, 
or opening on the river, next most southerly to that of the 
present north bridge, is one, called shari‘at al-mashagha’ (see 
Massignon, op. cit., 86, 88, Neo. 17), situated almost in a line, 
drawn at right-angles to the river, with the Mirjan mosque, 
to which it is jomed by a covered market (now partially 
demolished—C-C’ on plan). And it is on the south side of 
this market that I would suggest locating the end “lap” 
of the crescent-shaped herim wall, with the most northerly 
gate of the harim, the Bab al-Gharaba, somewhere along it 
(say opposite the end of the present stg al-haraj—the ancient 
sig ath-thalithé’ (?}—at point D on plan). The harim wall 
cannot have taken off much farther down-stream, because 
the Qurayya quarter (still so called—ra’s al-grayya), Just 
below the above-mentioned line, was certamly within the 
harim (see Yaqut, mu‘jam, iv, 84, and Massignon, op. ert., 4). 


1 Surely Mr. Levy is mistaken in stating that the mashra‘al ai-maybagha 
leads to the bridge. The street leading to the bridge is called shari‘at al- 
jisr, according to Profesor Massignon (loc. cit., No. 16), and both he and 
recent maps show the mastagha as next down-stream. 
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But if this is in fact the site of the Aarim wall, it is decidedly 
too far from the point B on the plan (the proposed site of 
the Nizamiya) to agree easily with the description of Tbn 
Abi Usaybi‘a. 

Thn Abi Usaybr'a describes the Amin ad-Dawla’s house as 
having its back near the Nigimiya (Mr. Levy does not mention 
this small point), whereas its entrance was in the sug al-‘utr 
and near that gate of the stig neighbouring on (mujdwir, not 
necessarily “‘en face’, as Professor Massignon translates) 
the Bab al-Gharaba, Unless the words “near” (yali) and 
“neighbouring ” (mujdwir) are used quite loosely, therefore, 
the house must have occupied the greater part of the distance 
between the madrasa and the harim end of the sig, The 
house was, it is true, evidently very spacious, since the 
Amin ad-Dawla was able to lodge in it a royal patient and 
all his retinue, and was in the habit of providing beds for 
sick lawyers from the madrasa (see tabagdt, p. 260), Yet it 
cannot surely have been as large as this—even the distance 
E-E' on plan, for instance, is about feet. However, if 
the words are not to be taken as having a very precise applica- 
tion, the requirements of the data can be met, more or less, 
if we suppose that the stig al—itr ran parallel to the river 
(say from F te F’ on plan—the line of a modern street, still 
in part a market), and that the house stood somewhere neat 
either the point G or the point H.! 

There remains the question of the darb as-silsila. The 
massages quoted above from Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi and adh- 
Dhahabi, though they would confirm the tradition cited by 
Professor Massignon, can be equally well reconciled, I think, 
with Mr, Levy's scheme; and as a matter of fact suggest 
another interesting possibility in connexion with it, Al- 
Khatib (Salmon, op. cit., text, 59, trans, 144-5) relates that 
the Buvayhid emir the ‘Adud ad-Dawla, wishing to bring 





_* Ton Abi Usaybita's words “ in the mavhra‘a running down to the 
Tigris bank" seem to refer rather to the Bab al-Gharaba than to the 
Amin’s house. 
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water to new gardens in the ddr al-mamlaka, in the upper 
part of al-Mukharrim, from the Nahr al-Khalis, made a brick- 
lined conduit slong the darb as-silala. Now the moder darb 
as-silsila, as shown by Professor Massignon in his map 
(op. cit., pl. i-11, indicated by the “ Minarat al maqtofi‘ah ”), 
may be only a portion of the ancient street, which, if it 
continued in the direction of the river (say along the course 
J-J-J on plan), would pass quite near the site B (especially 
if we include in the site all the “island ~ emplacement up to 
the point K on plan, as thnk we may). Its conduit, also, 
would in this case lead to the site of the modern barracks 
(lL, on plan). This scheme, therefore, would fit in well with 
Professor Massignon’s identification of the dar al-mamlaka 
site with that of the barracks-serdy-citadel (op. crt., 85, 97). 

Mr. Levy and Professor Massignon differ, again, on another 
small point. Mr. Levy remarks that the si al-‘ttr may be 
taken to have formed part of the siq ar-rayhaniyin which 
ran outside a length of the Aarim wall; whereas Professor 
Magsignon (op. cit., 93) cautions us to distinguish between 
the two, since ‘ifr means a distilled perfume, as opposed to 
rayhan, a sweet-smelling herb or flower. Professor Massignon 
goes on to state that the sug al-‘ifr was always further south 
(by which he appears to intend, nearer the river) than the 
sig ay-rayhiniyin, without, however, giving any reason for 
the statement. And if, as seems probable, the old stg ar- 
rayhdniyin is represented in the Baghdad of to-day by the 
siig alatatir (for ‘attarin—see Massignon, op. cit., p. 30), 
a separation of the two would be necessary to accord with 
the “lay-out” of streets that T have proposed. 

Finally, from the details now known about the darb as-silsila 
—namely, (i) that it lay near the Nizimiya, and (i) that its 
canal brought water to the ddr al-mamlaka “ bi-a'ld”, that 
is, “in the upper part of ” al-Mukharrim (Salmon, op. cit., 
text, 56, trans., 141)—it is clear, I think, whether Mr. Levy 
or Professor Massignon be right about the position of the 
madrasa, that Mr. Le Strange’s location of it, below the 
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palaces of the Caliphs (Baghdad, 298, 326, 355), is inadmissible. 
Moreover, Yaqut, on whose word he bases his assumption, 
does not really say that the madrasa was near the Bab al-Azaj, 
but only, under the heading “ Tutush ", that there were a 
Tutushi estate and a Tutush{ madrasa near the Nigimiya, 
and a Tutushi hospital near the Bab al-Azaj, all founded by 
the same man (mu‘jam, 1, 826). 
Harotp Bowen. 
FURTHER NOTE ON B.M. MS. On. 8194 

On pp. 129 and 130 of the January Journal I published the 
text of certain Arabic proverbs with Persian prose translations 
and Persian verses amplifying the themes. By an odd 
coincidence I am able to identify the work from which they 
come, This is the Sad Kalima of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, with the 
metrical paraphrase of Rashid-i Watwit. This work was 
recently edited with a translation by A. H, Harley (Fazle 
Akbar, B.A., 21 Wellesley Square, Calcutta, 1927). 

The following list shows the differences between the two 
texts. U. indicates the reading of the “ Uighur” MS. in the 
British Museum, H. Harley's text. (v.) indicates a variation 
between the texts; (m.) a mistake of transliteration by 
myself. Harley’s text does not contain the Persian prose 
translation. 

LXAXVUT. U. ba ard-w jahin H. ba-har dai jahan (m.) 
U. a’rad FH, aghrad (m. or v. ?). 

U. pas dar wartha-yi H. baz dar warta-yi (m. 1). 

LAXXATX, amlagtum is confirmed. 

U. mal ehahra H.-mél-u sah-ra (m. and v.). 

U. kasdn ba-istighnd H. ba-ndz-u istighna (v.). 

U. sarranj-i H, zi-ranj-i (m.). 

AC. U. kathurat akhsdnuhu H, hathafa aghsddhuhee (v.). 

U. na na andash (1) ba dasti kardon 

H. na nihandash ba rasti gardan (m. and v.). 

The reading dasfi of U. is clear; if rasfi is the correct 
reading, it would seem to indicate that the scribe of U. was 
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working from an original in Nashki or Nasta‘lig script, and 
mistook a > fora. ° 
XCIL. U. kamél-u khirad H. kamal khirad (v.), 


ACIIT. U, jarra H.'s S> appears to be an error for a 
U. bim H. sid with variant bim. 
ACIV. U. ‘alaykum H. ilaykum (v.). 

G, L. M. Crauson. 


THE BABYLONIAN DIALOGUE OF PESSIMISM: THE 
FOLLY OF HUNTING 

Ebeling and Langdon have published the interesting text 
known now as “The Babylonian Dialogue of Pessimism ” 
(see Ebeling, “ Quellen zur Kenntnis der Babylonischen 
Religion,” ii, pp. 50-70, in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. 23 (1919), and Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom 
(1923), pp. 67-81). 

The third paragraph (§ C) is difficult (see Ebeling, p. 57, 
ll. 3 and 9, and Langdon, p, 71, 1. 19, and p. 72, 1, 25), 
On p. 63, Ebeling says : “ in die Steppe fahren”; see also p. 65 
(" Der Abschnitt beschaftigt sich, so viel darf man wohl sagen, 
mit der Jagd auf Menschen und Tiere ™), Langdon, in 
describing the contents of this paragraph, says (p. 69): 
“Vain is the excitement of a nomad’s life.” ) 

I should like to offer an explanation of this paragraph 
which differs somewhat from that suggested by Ebeling and 
Langdon. I shall give the text (with the numbers of the 
lines as given by Langdon) and the translation, and then a 
few explanatory notes. 

5 C 

17. ardu mi-tan-gur-an-ni an-nu-u be-li an-nu-y 

18. f-hr di-kan-ni-ma = 'narkabta  si-indam-ma ana 
seri lu-un-dur 

19. mu-dur be-li mu-Sur ga ameli muttop-ras-si-di ma-li 
kar-as-su 
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20. kalbu da-id-lu esimta 1-Ai-+p-pe 

21. [Aa-hu-rju mut-fap-ras-5i-di i-ka-an-nun kin-na-[su] 
22... . ak-kon-nu mur-tap-m-du i-me-? .. . 

23, e ardu a-na-ku a-na séri-na ul a-[mas-iar] 

24. la ta-mas-dar be-li la [ta-meas)-sar 

25. éa ameli mtud-tap-rad-h-di te-en-du [13 ]-ta-ni-su 

26. ga halla da-vd-lu i-sab-In-ru [Sin |ni-3u 

27. $a ha-hu-ru mut-tap-ras-si-di t-na [Aur-ri| dtiri bat-su 
28. a da ak-kan-nu mur-tap-m-du na-mu-it fu (7)-ba-su 


17. “ O, slave, hearken unto me.” “ Yes, my lord, yes.” 

18. “ Hasten, summon me the chariot and prepare it. 
To the plam I will drive.” 

19. “ Drive, my lord, drive. Of the hunting man (1), full is 
his stomach. (2) 
©. The chasing dog will break the bones. 
l. The fleemg hahur-bird will nest (in) its nest, (9) 

22... . The fleet wild ass will . 

>, No, O slave, unto the plain will I not drive.” 

24. “ Drive not, my lord, drive not. (4) 

25. Of the hunting man, madness will seize him. 

26. Of the chasing dog, they will break his teeth. 

27. Of the fleeing Aahur-bird, in the hollow of the wall is 
its house. 

26. And of the fleet wild ass, the wilderness is his dwelling 
place.” 


to bo 


(1) mutlaprasiidi, lit. “fleeing”. He who hunts flees, 
gallops, runs, in order to shoot, to catch the beast or bird. 

(2) karassu, “* his stomach, his belly * (as in § E., L. 41; see 
Langdon, p. 74). 

(3) thannun kinnatu, “will nest its nest’, i.e, will be in 
its nest. 

(4) téndu iétanisu, lit. “ his reason (mind) will be changed "= 
he will lose his reason = madness will seize him ; see Delitzsch, 
H.W.B., 3.v. (mu. 
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MEANING OF THE PARAGRAPH 

In this paragraph, I suggest, the folly of hunting is 
described. In accordance with the plan of the dialogue, first 
the advantages of hunting are given and then its disad- 
vantages, and, as in the other paragraphs, the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages. 

In 1. 19 it is said (by the slave) that the hunter is in a 
happy position because he fills his stomach with the game 
which he shoots. 

In |, 20 it is vividly described how the chasing dog breaks 
the bones (of the killed beasts or birds). 

Tn 1, 21 it is said that the Aahur-bird will be in its nest and 
will therefore be easily caught. The bird will almost wait 
to be caught. The task of the hunter will be so easy and 
pleasant. 

Tt savy be that muffaprassidi refers to the hunter. It may 
be that the Aafur-bird is referred to as “the hunter's hahur ”. 
The pt at the end of the word would then be explained. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the hahur-bird is designated 
as “the fleeing bird”. Both hunter and hunted flee or run: 
cf. akkannu murtappudu in |, 22 (and in 1. 28). 

In |. 22 it was also said, no doubt, that the fleet wild ass 
would be easily found. Lines 19-23, therefore, describe the 
benefit and the attractions of hunting, 

Lines 25-8, on the other hand, describe the dangers and 
disappointments of hunting. 

In |. 25 it is said that the hunter may lose his reason, and 
be seized with madness as a result of the exertions and perils 
of hunting. 

In |. 26 it is said that, instead of the dog breaking the bones 
of other animals, the teeth of the dog will be broken (by the 
other animals). 

In 1. 27 it is said that the Aahwr-bird will be in the hollow 
of the wall, and it will not be possible to catch it. 

In |. 28 it is said that the wild ass will be in the wilderness, 
and will escape being caught by the hunter, 
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Thus the hunt will be in vain, and the hunter will ineur great 

I submit that this interpretation gives the paragraph 
excellent sense. 

The vividness and brevity of the description of the hunt 
and of its advantages and its disadvantages are remarkable. 
A modern hunt, with its attractions and its perils. could 
bear a similar description. 

SamMveL Darcues, 


CEE 


THE DEATHS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND 
PHILIP ARRHIDEUS 

Alexander the Great died in 323 p.c. The date of the 
month and day, 50th Daisios, in the Macedonian calendar: 
is well attested, but the reckoning which equates it to 13th 
June (Julian) is derived from the Romance, through the 
equation with the Egyptian 4th Pharmuthi; that reckoning 
18 generally accepted, and is supported most strongly by the 
equation of Daisios with Thargelion by Plutarch.’ Philip 
Arrhidwus was murdered in 317 3.c. after a reign of 6 years 
4 months *; that event is therefore placed in October. 

According to the Babylonian chronicle, Alexander's last 
year was 124-3; the last year of Philip Arrhidwus was 317-16, 
his eighth, the latest attested date in that year being Du’nzu2? 
Whether the Babylonians were aware of Philip's death shortly 
after it occurred, or continued to date by him for some months 
after it, is not a question relevant to the point here con- 





1 For o disov asion of all the Greek evidence sec Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, Iv", ii, pp. 261. Beloch accepts the Romance; the writer of it 
may have been well informed owing to the monument mentioned by John 
Chrysostom, x, 625, os Mr. Tarn has kindly pointed out to me. I am 
indebted to Mr. Tarn for other Greek references, and for the reference to 
Belooh. 

* Diodorus, xrx, ii, Mr. Tarn thinks the passage may be anextract from 
Hieronymus of Cardia. For disorepant accounts, of no valuc, see Beloch, 
ibid., p. 10s, 

* Babylonian Historical Texts, chap. v. 
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sidered. If the length of Philip's reign be correctly stated 
by Diodorus, then Philip cannot possibly have been alive at 
the end of the fourth month of the eighth Babylonian year, 
since some part of a month at least is required for the first 
year, 324-3. 

That Alexander's death fell before the Nisan of 323 may 
also be deduced from the confusion of reckoning in Babylonia. 
While the chronicler and another literary scribe reckoned 
Philtp Arrhidaus’ first year as 324-3, others placed the 
first year in 323-2. The reason for this is now fairly clear ! ; 
while some continued to reckon in the old Babylonian way 
by the first full year, i.e. 323-2, others adopted the Macedonian 
method of reckoning what had previously been called the 
accession year as the first year. There is no reason to assume 
that there was any difference of opinion as to the actual 
point of time when Philip began to reign: the facts must 
have been perfectly known in Babylon. The reckoning of 
323-2 as the first year on the Babylonian system means that 
Alexander died before Ist Nisan 325-2. 

Kugler? has supplied a list of the Julian dates of the 
Babylonian Ist Nisan of this period, based upon astronomical 
data and using all the available calendrical information. 
The dates which here concern us are :— 

lst Nisan, 323-2 (Bab.) = April 14th, 323 (Jul.). 

lst Nisan 317-16 (Bab.) = April Tth (or 8th), 317 (Jul.). 

Tf this reckoning be accurate, Alexander died (for the 
Babylonians) before 14th April. Assume that he died before 
the first week in April, about the middle of the Babylonian 
intercalary Adar. of 324-3 p.c., and that Philip's accession 
took place about Ist April, then Philip’s death in 317 B.c. 
must have fallen at the end of July, or in the first week of 
August ; this would be equivalent to the Babylonian Du'uzu 
and sufficient explanation of the mention of that month 
the chronicle. 

* On this subject ase Herne d'Assyriologie, xxii, p. 185. 

* Kugler, Sterntunde und Sterndienst, ii Buch, ii Teil, 2 Heft., pp. 435 df, 
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The Babylonian evidence then is that Alexander died not 
later than the first week of April; he cannot have died much 
before that, because Philip's death must be dated as late as 
possible in 317 n.c. There is a discrepancy between this and 
the 13th June date of over two months.’ If there can be no 
doubt that the Greek evidence is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the June date (a point on which I am unable to judge), 
then there is a direct conflict of Babylonian and Greek 
historical evidence. 

There are certain points m the Greek evidence which may 
be said definitely to favour the Babylonian dating. In 
S17 B.¢., after hearing of the deaths of Philip and Eurydice, 

Cassander marched from Tegea in the Peloponnesus to 
Thermopyl#, where he was opposed by the Etolians, crossed 
by ship to Thessaly and marched to Macedonia, raised a 
revolution against Afacides and shut Aristonous up in 
Amphipolis before finally blockading Olympians in Pydna. 
Tf Philip died im the middle of October, this programme was 
executed between October and December—an_ obviously 
unlikely assumption. If Philip died at the end of July or 
early in August, there is no need to assume a practical 
impossibility, for we know that Cassander had to avoid a winter 
campaign against Pydna,* yet his driving of Aristonous behind 
the walls of Amphipolis implies a short campaign. Again, 
consider the facts about Alexander's accession. He reigned 
12 years 8 months. If he died on 13th June, 323, his accession 
must be dated to October, 336. Between his accession and 
the spring of 335 there befell ® the suppression of the internal 
troubles in Macedonia, the campaign against the Thessalians, 

* Racrat, Geachichfe dex Hellenizmus*, ii Band, who dates Alexander's 
death “ Frihsommer des Jahres 323", and Philip Arrhideus' “ Herbst 
317° saya of the Babylonian Chronicle, ‘ Es ergibt. sich hier also kein 
Wideraproch mit dem griechischen Datum." That cannot be correct, 
unbees Babylonian Nisan Ist fell Inter than 13th June in 329: that conflicts 
with Kugler. 

* Diodorus, xix, 40, i. 


a I rely throughout on Mr. Tarn’s account in Cambridge Ancient History, 
vol wi. 
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the congress at Corinth, the visit to Delphi, and the prepara- 
tion for the campaign against the Triballi. October—March 
is not sufficient time for these events if the general avoidance 
of campaigning in the winter months be considered. But if 
Alexander died at the end of March or beginning of April, 
$25, then his accession took place at the end of July or beginning 
of August; the campaign against the Thessalians may have 
fallen in September, the return from Delphi before December. 

Qne more consideration may be here adduced. Alexander, 
when first attacked by the fever, was pressing on the prepara- 
tions for Nearchus’ expedition along the Arabian coast, 
Arrian states that Alexander intended to start on the expedi- 
tion on Daisios 22nd. The preparations continued during 
the early days of the fever. 'The intention seems to be obvious, 
to take advantage of the Euphrates flood, which occurs at 
the end of March or in April. Alexander must then have 
fallen sick some weeks before the Euphrates’ flood of 323, 
about March then at latest. Is the account of his death 
consonant with a sickness of 3 months, March—June ? And 
why did Alexander and Nearchus, men of experience, delay 
the proposed commencement of that expedition to Sth June 
(reckoning the 30th Daisios= 13th June)? It sounds 
impossible. 

To sum up. If the Greek evidence demands the dating of 
Alexander's death to 13th June there is a direct conflict with 
the facts derived from Babylonian sources. It may be that 
the equation of Daisios with May—June is certain, beyond 
any doubt, Even if that be so, the Babylonian evidence is 
of exceptional authority ; of the two systems of dating one 
at least must have arisen (if mot both) in the year of Alexander's 
death. It is idle, continuously and erroneously, to repeat 
that there is no contradiction between the Babylonian sources, 
(if Kugler’s reckoning is correct) and the reckonmg 30th 
Daisios = 13th June. 

SrDNEY SMITH. 
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DATING BY ASHURBGANIPAL AND KANDALANT 

The question of the identity of Ashurbanipal and Kanda- 
lanu, constantly discussed.) must be reconsidered in the 
light of the most recent evidence. There is now cumulative 
proof that the years of Kandalanu and of Ashurbanipal in 
Babylonia were differently reckoned. Kandalanu, the 
KwyAdéoves of the Canon of Ptolemy, ruled 22 years. The 
first (full) year of Shamash-shum-ukin, his predecessor, the 
Saocdovyivos * of Ptolemy, was 667-666 p.c.,? the last 648-7, 
when Babylon was captured. Kandalanu’s accession fell 
in 648-7, the twenty-second year was 626-5. A date in 
the twenty-second year was communicated by Professor 
Pinches to Oppert and to Canon Johns *; the number of the 
tablet (if it is in the British Museum collection) has not 
been stated, and is not known to me. It reads “ Arahsamna, 
day 2nd, year 22nd, after Kandalanu”. We may conclude 
that Kandalanu was dead or deposed before Arahsamna 22nd, 
but was alive in Nisan of that year. Nabopolassar’s first (full) 
year was 625-4, not 626-5, as is stated in JRAS,, 1928, p. 324. 

The important relevant evidence for dating by Ashur- 
banipal is the occurrence of a year 25 at Erech (on a tablet 
found at Hursagkalamma), a year 26 at Nippur, and a year 
30 at Babylon. These dates all belong to one and the same 
system. It has been recently suggested ® that the dating in 





' Streck, Aasurbonipal, i, p. clviii, gives a summary of previous literature ; 
Schnabel in OLZ., 1025, ool. 348, ZA, (N'F.), ii, pp. 82 and 316; Lewy 
in 2A. (NF.), ii, 36, iii, 134; Essad Nassouhi in Archiv far Aeilachriji- 
Jorechung, li, 97 #.; Langdon in JRAS., 1928, pp. 321 ff. 

* On this rendering of the Babylonian name see now Furlani, Sulla 
Prowuncia del Nome Samad-eum-ubin, ser. vi, vol. ii, frac. 3-4, pp. 227 ff. 
of Reale Acodemia Nazionale dei Lincei. 

‘ S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texta, p. 20, 

' ZDMG., 62, p. 630, and JRAS., 1928, p. 324. 

* /RAS,, 1928, p, 321. In this question of Ashurbanipal dating it is 
interesting to note that the mention of the 8th and 9th year, Esiad Nassonhi, 
Vertes divers, No. xiv, must refer to 661-0 and 62-50, during Shamash- 
shum-ukin's reign. ‘This emphasizes tho suzerninty exercised by Ashur- 
banipal in Shuomash-shum-ukin's time, see CAH,, iii, p. 120; the appoint- 
ment of Randalanu was a continuation of the policy initiated by Eearhaddon, 
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the twenty-third year at Erech is from an era of Ashur- 
banipal as king of Assyria and Babylonia, commencing from 
the capture of Babylon, and that this twenty-third year was 
626-5. If this supposed era were dated in the usual way, 
Ashurbanipal’s twenty-third year would be 625-4 u.c., for 
his first full year as king of Babylon would fall in 647-6, as 
did Kandalanu’s. But if Ashurbantpal’s twenty-third year 
was 626-5, then his first year must have been 648-7, a year 
earlier than Kandalanu’s. This 1s a reductio ad absurdum, 
and the equation with Kandalanu’s dating immediately 
becomes impossible. But the 30th year at Babylon, and also 
the 26th at Nippur, prove that the dating by Ashurbanipal 
in Babylonia is based on his years as king of Assyria. The 
first (full) year of Ashurbanipal was 668-7; the 23rd year 
is 646—5, the 26th is 643-2, the 30th is 639-8. These three 
dates all fall within the reign of Kandalanu. 

Those who favour the identification of Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu can explam the difference in name; it is more 
difficult to explain the difference in the systems of dating. 
The fact would be accounted for if Kandalanu was a vassal 
king installed in Babylon to fulfil the priestly duties, while 
Ashurbanipal retamed the executive rule. The Canon of 
Ptolemy gave the Babylonian priestly tradition and neglected 
the fact of Assyrian suzerainty for the years 705-3; it may 
equally have done so for the period of Kandalanu’s reign. 
An argument in favour of the equation of Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu has been derived from a comparison of Eusebius 
and the Canon. Eusebius gives Sammuges (Shamash-shum- 
ukin) 21 years and Sardanapallus, brother of Sammuges, 
21 years. The figure for Sammuges is definitely erroneous, 
the form of the name Sammuges must be due to some con- 
siderable corruption in transcribing, and the name Sardana- 
pallus was the centre ofa Greek legend. Berosus, the authority 
behind Eusebius (through Polyhistor), may have had a state- 
ment that Ashurbanipal, Shamash-shum-ukin’s brother, was 
recognized for — years after the capture of Babylon. If 21 
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was the correct figure given by Berosus,) then Ashurbanipal’s 
recognition in Babylonia extended from 647-6 to 627-5, 
if the ordinary Babylonian calculation is maintained ; but 
the text of Eusebius as we now have it lacks authority. In 
any case, the Husebius text cannot be considered a sound 
ground for the identification of Kandalanu with Ashur- 
banipal, for it can be adequately explained on the basis of 
Assyrian suzerainty. 

The Nabopolassar Chronicle is clear evidence that Nabo- 
polassar was master of Babylonia before the beginning of 
his tenth year, as Schnabel has rightly maintained. It is 
not conceivable that a king not in control of the south country 
could have undertaken the campaigns against the northern 
power. The dating of a tablet at Erech in the Tth year of 
Sin-shar-ishknn is then good evidence that Sin-shar-ishkun's 
ith year cannot be later than 617-16. The endeavour to 
explain this 7th year at Warka as due to a rebellion in 
Babylonia in the year 613-12 must be dismissed. Lewy has 
misinterpreted the Nabonidus stele, col ii. The relevant 
passage reads wv alani da pat (mat) Akkadi nakruma la illiku 
rigutsu walatma miesisun manama la izih usahrib mahaziaun, 
“and he (Nabopolassar) destroyed the temples? of the. 
towns on the border of Akkad which were at enmity with 
the King of Akkad, and did not march to his support; and 
he left none. He laid their holy cities waste.” The Senn 
pat AXkadi cannot mean “ in the territory of Akkad"’; this 
expression pat which led to certain errors in the ioeation 
of Mugur and Meluhha was correctly explained by Sir Wallis 





* This would explain the 21 of Sammuges by an easy seribal error. 
But if Ashurbanipal died at Istest in his forty-firat year, oa ia argued below, 
the figures are worthless. 

* Landsberger and Bauer in ZA. (NF.), iii, p, 89, translating la mérw 

“unheilige Handlungen", rely apparently on parry = mesu; but that 
equivalence may be an argument for parru — " temple”. That mesu in 
the present passage means “ temple", “shrine, or something concrete is 
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Budge in 1902.1 The passage says nothing about towns 
within Babylonian borders; it may well refer to the subjection 
of Suhu. The statement of the Chronicle is incompatible 
with the assumption of a rebellion in Babylonia in 613-12, 
“Tn the 15th year, in Iyyar, the men of Suhu revolted from 
the King of Akkad, and made war. The King of Akkad levied 
his troops and went to Suhu. In Siwan on the 4th he did 
battle against Rahilu, the city in the middle of the Euphrates, 
and took the city at that time.... He camped against 
‘Anoh . . . The King of Assyria and his army marched 
down and the King of Akkad and his army retreated’, Had 
a rebellion broken out at Hrech the Assyrians would certainly 
have pursued Nabopolassar into Babylonia, The assumption 
that Sin-shar-ishkun would have left the people of Erech 
unassisted when he had so promptly supported the men of 
Suhu is not worth discussion. 

Sin-shar-ishkun’s Tth year cannot be later than 617-16, 
As there is a dating by the 5th year of Nabopolassar at 
Erech, it may be not later than 622-1, as Schnabel has also 
stated. Ashur-etil-ilani, who preceded Sin-shar-ishkun, 
ruled at least four years ; his first (full) year cannot therefore 
be later than 627-6, it may be not later than 632-1. That 
means that Ashurbanipal must have died at latest in 628-7 
(his 41st year) ; he may have died before 633-2 (his 36th year). 
But Kandalanu was alive in Nisan 626-5. The argument 
against an identification of the two as one personality is clear, 
Tf to these arguments there be added the evidence of the 
synchronous king-list from Ashur, where Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu appear as distinct, without any hint that the 
two names represent one person, the question so long dis- 
cussed should be considered finally settled. The cumulative 
arguments against the identification of Ashurbanipal and 
Kandalanu are: (1) the difference in name (not in itself 

1 Budge, History of Egypt, vol. vi, po xiv. Tf any doubt were porsible, 
compare now (maf) Arc do pafi noha! (mot) Mugur and (maf) Arca do 
iff nohal (mat) Muari, Hommel, Crundriza, pp. 1082, 1038, Weissbach in 2A. 
(NF.), iv, p. 110, and Essad Nassouhi, Vertes divers, No. xii, L 7. 
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of importance) is accompanied by a difference in regnal years ; 
(2) the suzerainty of and dating by Ashurbanipal during 
Kandalann’s reign is sufficiently explained by the similar 
position in the time of Shamash-shum-ukin, without assuming 
entirely different circumstances before and after 648 B.c. : 
(3) the historical improbability that any southern Babylonian 
town dated by an Assyrian king after the year 616-15, in the 
hight of the Nabopolassar chronicle. 
SIDNEY SMITH. 
ANOTHER A-ANNI-PADDA INSCRIPTION 

The few lines of writing, a copy of which is given herewith, 
are engraved upon a plain round copper peg (34-3 cms. long 
and 36 ems. across the top) which tapers to a sharp point. 
That the material is copper rather than bronze is assumed 
because of the date which the inscription suggests (it will 
suffice to refer to al-'Ubaid, pp. 36 ff.) ; for the rest there are 
two other features of interest in the object itself, namely, its 
weight (1692 ¢r.), and the clear indication that it was for long 
driven into the ground ora damp wall, to the depth of 11-5 cms. 
for up to this distance from the point the surface is roughened 
and swollen by corrosion, The inscription is in two columns, 
of seven and three “cases” respectively; the first column 
begins directly under the top of the peg, the second ends 
some 3 cms, above the corroded space. As will be seen the 
inscription itself has suffered much from damage to the 
surface, but the appearance of these flaws is quite different 
from that of the corroded point, 7 

This curious object has long been exhibited in the 
Babylonian collections of the British Museum, in which it 
has the number 90951, and it is by the kind permission of 
the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities that I now 
publish it. Some years ago I had attempted to copy the 
inseription but, being unable to make anything of it, had laid 
the copy by. Recently coming across this paper I was 
greatly surprised to see the name A-anni-padda, which, 
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since the copy was made, has acquired so much significance 
from the excavations at al-‘Ubaid, for it now appears that 
A-anni-padda was the name of the second king in the First 
Dynasty of Ur. What reason there is to connect this object 
with the king of Ur may be considered in a moment. But it 
is necessary first to explain that the copper peg has, unhappily, 
no modern history ; it belongs to the old collections of the 
Museum, and there is no record of when or how it was acquired, 
much less of its place of origin, though it is at least certain 
that it was not among Mr. Taylor's finds at Ur. In view of 
this, and also of the obscurity of its inscription, a doubt 





as to its authenticity might arise, but could not, I think, 
be seriously entertained, For it was presumably acquired 
at a time when no forger could have produced archaic cuneiform 
signs such as are engraved upon this peg; further, the 
corrosion of the point, due to its standing long in the pround 
or a damp wall, would certainly not have been caused 
deliberately, and the damage to the surface which has obscured 
the inscription has every appearance of being due to natural 
decay. It is scarcely necessary to add that the signs are 
correctly shaped, and that the name of A-anni-padda was 
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unknown until five years ago, to convince the most sceptical 

that the idea of forgery must be dismissed, 

The text may be transcribed as follows :— 

Col. IL (1) Sen-di a de (7) pe (7) de mt (2) nam-men-na-na 
(3) pa mu-ni-? (4) ab (or, wnu) ab Hi (2) ga (or, bur) 
(5) ab hur mus “tnanna na (6) absu “men-me-nu- ... na 
(7) luqal-te ¢-a-an-ni-pad-da. 

Col. I. (1) ab & (!) ga (or, bur) mu-na-ni (2) mu-na-nad 
(3) men-?-?- wr (1)-na. 

As to the meaning of this I am little wiser now than when 
the copy was first made. A preliminary difficulty is to decide 
where the inscription begins; Col, I is written continuously 
round the head of the peg, without any space, break, or 
special division to mark off the first line of the column from 
the last. The choice has been made because a god’s name 
is the regular beginning of dedications, but, so far as 
appearance goes, it is quite arbitrary, A number of comments 
might be made upon special points in the inscription, but since 
they would lead to no conclusive result, I shall observe only 
that the signs read Ji and ga or Sur in Col. I (4) and Col. I (1) 
are very doubtful, that na at the end of Col, I (5) looks like 
4 phonetic complement, which would be strange, and that 
in Col. IT (2) one might expect, instead of NAD, the compound 
HU+NAD, i.e, aa,“ to call,” which might be taken with the 
mu-na-mi of the preceding line, * he called its name (¢)." 

That the A-anni-padda whose name occurs here is the 
king of Ur is at least a reasonable supposition, although 
he does not actually claim the title. Yet the author of this 
inscription was a royal person; he calls himself “ his king” 
(Iugal-bi), ie. the king chosen or favoured by god, and 





no other king A-anni-padda is known. [Reference to the 
few extant mescriptions of this ling of Ur (in al-"Ubaid, 





pls. xxxv, xxxvi, and xl) will show that the style of writing 
is similar enough to favour the identification. 
CG. J. Gapp. 





Dr. Mookerjee has stated in a footnote on page 145 of his 
recently published monograph on Hares that the Emperor 
Siladitya had “some touch with Christianity too”. He 
makes this assertion on the strength of a remark of Dr. Edkins, 
quoted in the Athenaeum, Srd July, 1880, p. 8. I have traced 
the passage to its source, and I therefore venture to say 
that if has been entirely misunderstood by the learned 
Professor. It informs us that the same Emperor who weloomed 
the pilgrim Hinen Tsang on his return from India laden with 
Sanskrit manuscripts “ received with equal favour the Syrian 
Christians Alopen and his companions, who had arrived in 
aD. 639". It is thus evident that we have here a 
distinct reference to the Emperor of China, and not to Harsa. 
I may add that the same mistake occurs in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xu, p. 232, note .19, but I hope the error 
will not be repeated after this short note. 

Rama SHANKAR TRiPatuHe. 





ERAKAPATRA NAGARAJA 

A well-known Bharhut relief (Cu am, Stupa of Bharhut, 
pl. xiv, right), representing a Naga king worshipping at analtar 
beneath a siriéa tree, bears the inscription Eridpato Nagarija 
Bhagavato varndate “ The Naga king Erapata worships the 
Blessed One (Buddha)”. This Erapata, alias Erakapatta, 
Ailapatra, Erapatha, Elapatra, ete., according to Vogel, 
Indian Serpent-lore, “can be nothing but ‘another Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit Airavata.” Messrs. Barua and Sinha, 
Barhut Inscriptions, p. 71, show that this is certainly not the 
case, But the same authors, referring to the Dhammapada 
Commentary (which they do not seem to have consulted), 
remark that eraka-patia is there said to mean the leaf of an 
eraka tree, and “ is not this fantastic?" As a matter of fact. 
this is precisely what erakapatia does mean, and the Com- 
mentator is perfectly justified, The Diammapada Atthakatha, 
xiv, 3, now easily accessible in Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, 
H.0.8., 30, pp. 56 ff., gives the story of Erakapatta in full, 
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and completely explains the relief. Getty (Gods of Northern 
Buddhism, p. 153) gives another reference, Journ. and Text 
of the Buddhist Text Soc. of India, vol. n, pt. 1, 18M, p. 3, 
which I have not consulted. In the time of the Buddha 
Kassapa, Erakapatta was a young monk, Travelling in a boat 
on the Ganges, and passing a grove of eraka trees, he caught 
hold of a leaf, and as the boat was moving quickly, the leaf 
was broken off, It seemed a trifle, but on his death-bed the sin 
greatly distressed him, ee because of it he was reborn a 
Nagaraja, by name Erakapatta. He had a daughter; every 
day, coming to the surface of the Ganges, he placed her on 
his hoods, and caused her to dan¢ée and sing (illustrated in 
the upper part of the relief). She propounds certain questions 
in her song; when these are properly answered, Erakapatta 
will know that another Buddha has arisen in the world. They 
are at last answered by Uttara, a young Brahman who has 
been instructed ad hoc by the Buddha, and becomes a Buddhist 
monk (he is seen in the water, on the upper right-hand side 
of the relief). Erakapatta then asks, “ Where is 
Buddha ?”, and learning that he is seated under a mrida 
tree, proceeds thither, and kneels in worship, at the same 
time recovering a human form; this appears on the left- 
hand side of the relief, and illustrates the words of the inserip- 
tion, An intermediate scene on the lower right shows Eraka- 
patta with his wife and daughter, Of the seven siriéa trees 
mentioned in the text, only five are represented. 
Ananpa K. CooMARASWAMY. 
THE NAM LANGUAGE 

In a note published above (1926, pp. 505-6) I gave from 
Central Asian MSS. of the Stein collection some short extracts 
representing two new and unknown languages. One of the two 
seemed to be a dialect akin to Lepcha, and the text may 
have been written (in Tibetan character) by a man from 
Nepal. The other had a more questionable appearance. 

[Note.—There are in the published extract certain mus- 
prints, which, while hardly enhancing the bizarre aspect of 
the language, would perhaps not facilitate its interpretation. ] 
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In regard to the second language I ventured a suggesti 
that the word rtah, or hriah, with which several sentences 
commence, might correspond to the Tibetan rfa “ horse”, 
in which case the text might relate to horse ee = as 
do several Tibetan fragments from the same 
hazardous character of the suggestion could not 4 gaan 
for the writing Artah might indicate no more than a co 
ta, which clearly might be a mere conjunction or particle. 
There were, however, some further indications. One or 
more sentences end in the word phan, which in Tibetan 
means “ useful” and appears similarly in the medical MSS. 
Moreover, the syllablé ré is of frequent occurrence im a manner 
suggesting the re or red which in several Tibeto-Burman 
dialects has the meaning “be” and in Tibetan itself occurs 
in the phrase na-re, “so it) was (said) = Sanskrit af: hasa, 
and otherwise: it is no doubt also the syllable occurring m 
such names as Hphan-to-re (supra, 1927, p. 66), More 
generally, it is clear that the verb ends its sentence, and it 
there shows the suffixes -o, -fo, -s, and an (fam) which the 
Tibetan for various purposes uses in that position. The entire 
thythm of the language is clearly of the Tibeto-Burman 
kind, 

A re-examination of the Tibetan fragments and of the 
Sanskrit works on horses has not led to anythmg more 
definite: nor is it any longer to be expected that light may 
come from a treatise on the subject ascribed to the famous 
king Srof-btsan-sgam-po and said to be current m Tibet. 
But my notes recorded an additional MS. mentioning horses, 
and this MS., along with two others which it brought to 
mind, is likely to furnish a solution of the lingmstic problem 
and help in the iabolpaeeatien of the text. 

The three MSS. are not of a medical nature: they contain 
some not uninteresting folk-lore relating to animals and 
other beings, not all natural. The purpose of the present 
note, however, is merely to show that they are translations 
from another language to which they give a name. The 
following passages will suffice -— 
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(1) (MS. A) Skyi . rezyal . Bod . kyi . skad . du. na. | 
Yab . sten . rgan . gyi. fier (fur). ba | rgyal. Nam. pahi. 
skad.du.na | Yab, nal. Idehi.thol. prom. 

“In the language of the Skyi (error for Spu*) kingdom, 
Tibet: Yab-sten-rgan- gyi -ier(iiur)-ba (probably meaning— 
according to the indications of the narrative—one who 
arranged for his old father’s monument.’ in: ‘the language 
of the Nam kingdom, Yab-jal-ldehi-thol-pron 

(2) (MS. B) pha. yab . ki. mtshan.na. Gara Nam. hi. 
skad .du.na. Yab. lton . tehi . mye . kru. Spu. rgyal . 
Bod . gyi. skad .du.na.Gloi . myig. loi. han . Bya . glon . 
gi.lgo.dan.rje. 

“As to his father's name, in the language of the Nam 
kingdom it was Yab-lon-tehi-nye-kru ; in the language of 
the Spu kingdom, Tibet, it was Gloi-myig-loi or Bya-gloi-i- 
lgo-dan-rje (' Glo Eye-blind ’ or ‘Bird Gln’ . . . .)-” 

(5) (MS. B) rgyal.. Nam . pahi . skadu. na. Cho. py . 
cog.mu.Spu.tgyal. Bod . gi. skad . du. na. Span. hgi- 
bon . bu . stag. cun . 

“In the language of the Nam-pa kingdom Cho-pyi-cog-2u ; 
m the language of the Spu kingdom, Tibet, Spai-Agi-boi- 
tu-stag-cun (‘ Ass of the plains, Little Tiger ’).” 

It appears, therefore, that in the case of certain names— 
Thave not cited all—the MSS. give correspondences in another 
language, which they call the language of Nam or of the Nam 
people (Nam-pa). Considering the early date of the MSS.., 
we cannot ascribe to these citations the semi-fictitious 
character which in later times attaches to some Tibetan 
mentionings of languages with which the writers had ceased 
to be familiar, It is, therefore, clear that the references have 
a natural appositeness, which can be due to nothing but an 
actual translation of the texts from Nam originals. That 
this is really the case is evident from the fact that the original 
Nam names are sometimes retained untranslated; thus the 
Yab-jal-ldehi-thol-prom of extract (1) above recurs without 
explanation later in the same MS.; and similarly Yab-ltoi- 

‘ The Skyi country being mentioned in the immediate cantext- 
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tehi-mye-kru in MS, B. Clearly, therefore, the prior name 
was that of the Nam language. Moreover, in such 
phrases as— 

Nam .ti.go.cog.ni.skon. dril. bu. g-yag.. sim . ni. 
bon. bu. stag. cun. hei. mgul. du. btags. 

“We Nam-tig people (Nam-ti-go-cog) attached a yak- 

heart bell to the neck of the ass * Little Tiger *.” 
the original authorship stands confessed. 

Concerning the existence of a Nam kingdom and its probable 
identity with the Nam or Nan-hu (Tun-huang region) of 
Sir A. Stein’s Serindia (u, 617 sqq.), I may refer to the 
article on ‘“ The Language of Ancient Khotan”, published 
in Asia Major, vol. ii, p. 261. O€ its language the few 
vocables which we have now elicited, together with any proper 
names to be found elsewhere, might constitute all our informa- 
tion were it not for two facts, to which I will now refer. 

The first of these two facts is that to the Nam language 
belong the extract mentioned earlier in this note and the 
rather extenstve MS. from which it is taken. When that 
text is adequately interpreted we shall have a quite consider- 
able vocabulary and a more or less adequate grammar of a 
new Tibeto-Burman language of a date practically as early 
as the Tibetan itself. The lexicographical differences from 
the Tibetan are, as is usual in the case of monosyllabic 
languages, of a wholesale character, and the possibility of a 
complete interpretation, near or remote, depends upon certain 
contingencies. But the general character of the text and the 
language is clear. 

The second fact is that a further specimen of the same 
language exists In a document obtamed by the German 
expeditions to Turfan and edited by Professor A. H. Francke 
in the Sifzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 1927 (Phil. 
Hist, Klasse, pp. 124 sqq.). Lf Professor Francke, who recog- 
nized the Tibeto-Burman character of the specimen, was not 
aware of its similarity to the language of the extract previously 
published by me, the readers of the extract will, I think, 
not reproach him! The pedantic (and also somewhat 
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capricious) orthography, as well as some other peculiarities 
of the extract, make its connexions less apparent than they 
might otherwise have been. But, in fact, the grammatical 
structure and much of the vocabulary of Professor Francke’s 
text are plainly identical with the corresponding features 
of the Nam text. 

The Nam language can hardly have been confined to the 
little district of Nan-hu. Possibly its name is related to that 
of the Nam-shan mountains, the mountains of the South. 
But its connexions and its other features may be reserved 
for a more adequate discussion than would be possible in 
this note, 

F, W. Tuomas. 
ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

The fifth session of the All India Oriental Conference will 
be held at Lahore from the 19th to the 23rd ol 
November, 1928. 

The objects of the Conference are: To consider the various 
activities of Oriental scholars in and outside India. To 
facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and research. 
To afford opportunities to scholars to give expression to 
their views, and to promote social and intellectual mtercourse 
among Oriental scholars, 

The conference is held every second year and practically 
sums up the work done by Oriental scholars in various 
branches of Oriental art and literature. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections ; 
(1) Vedic, (2) Classical, (3) Philosophy, (4) Philology, (5) 
Fine Arts, (6) Arabic, Persian, and Zend, (7) History and 
Archeology, (8) Urdu, (9) Hindi, (10) Panjabi, (1!) 
Anthropology. 

All Orientalists are invited to become members of the 
Conference. The subscription is five rupees, payable to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., C-LE., 
University Hall, Lahore. The Hon. Local Secretary is 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., Ph.D., at the same address. 


Excavations at Ur, 1927-8 
Abstract of a Lecture by Mr. C. Lnonarp Woo..ey, delivered 
. 15th May, 1928 


Mr. C. Leonard Woolley proceeded to describe, with the help 
of numerous lantern slides, the results of the sixth season's 
work of the joint expedition sent out to Ur by the British 
Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
At the end of last season's excavations a cemetery had been 
discovered lying in the confines of the sacred area much older 
than any buildings within that area yet identified; and the 
first thing done was to complete the digging out of a grave 
whose excavation had remained unfinished at the end of the 
previous season and which on the very last day of work had 
produced the gold dagger which had been the best “ find” 
of that year. The grave in question was a large one and the 
things in it were scattered about without any recognizable 
order, No actual body was discovered, but a harvest of fine 
objects in the way of gold beads and shell carvings was yielded, 
including a series of small shell plaques which had formed 
part of a royal gaming board: these plaques were engraved 
with figures of animals and the whole was set in a border of 
red stone and lapis lazuli. The admirable quality of the 
workmanship reflected the high level of civilization at the date 
of the grave (3500 or $400 B.c.). 

After this the workmen were set on to virgin soil, commencing 
to dig from the top downwards. Graves were found at the 
very outset, some near the surface, some deeper down, and 
some at a depth of 40 feet. Near the surface were graves of a 
late period, about 2700 or 2600 B.c.; slightly lower were 
graves of the first dynsty of Ur, about 3100 or 3000, and 
below these again others, the earliest going back about 400 
years behind the first dynasty of Ur, as proved by their 
contents, relative depth, and other conditions. The upper 
graves showed a custom prevalent both in the Sargonic 
period (2700 or 2600 B.c.) and in the earlier first dynasty, 
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In them there is commonly found lying in the soil near the 
body a boat roughly modelled in a mixture of bitumen and 
earth, modelled by the fingers in situ, and round the boat 
clay vases which originally contained food for the dead. 
This custom, which does not appear at any later date, but which 
has its origin in very early antiquity, is of interest as implying 
that the passage to the next world was, according to early 
Sumerian belief, by water, bringing us at once into touch 
with early Egyptian beliefs and forming one more link between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in the beginnings of their history. 
Mr. Woolley then dealt at length with a few graves of a , 
different character and of a much earlier date, viz., the royal 
graves discovered this year at Ur. He showed a section of 
one part of the cemetery indicating graves at different depths, 
graves of the Sargonic period, graves of the first dynasty, 
and some of a definitely carlier date, as proved by their 
character and contents compared with first dynasty types. 
In the normal graves rectangular shafts go down into the 
soil to varying depths, and at the bottom of the shaft is placed 
the dead body, either wrapped in a piece of matting or enclosed 
in a coffin, which may be of basket work or wood, the simple 
earth shaft being only slightly bigger than the coffin itself, 
perhaps 5 ft. x 4 ft., and altogether a very humble arrange- 
ment for interment. Onetather larger than the rest was that 
of the Prince Mes-Kalam-Dug, which had been dug down 
at a later period into the original shaft of a great royal chamber. 
In the case of the royal graves the shaft is vastly greater 
and at the bottom of it lay one or more chambers solidly 
built in stone with stone vaulted roofs entered by an arched 
doorway—a great distinction from the ordinary shaft burial. 
Another startling difierene is that they were distinguished 
by an entirely different custom, the main interment in each 
case having been accompanied by human sacrifice on 8 Very 
large scale, clearly showing them to be royal graves as com- 
pared with the commoners’ graves elsewhere in the cemetery. 
Grave No. 789, that of a king, contained the bodies of sixty 
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men victims. Immediately above it was tomb 800, probably 
that of his queen. As a whole series of graves of the first 
dynasty was found to have been dug down into the shaft of 
the latter, it is certain that this royal grave is earlier than the 
of the intrusive burials; it is unthinkable that a king 
having been buried with such pomp and splendour, his tomb 
should be lightly regarded within any short period. A long 
time must have elapsed before any ordinary person would 
venture to dig down into the shaft and violate it by the burial 
ofa commoner. On that ground alone we are led to date the 
royal graves far back in the fourth millenium 8.0. 

In the small shaft burial grave of Mes-Kalam-Dug about 
120 objects of note im stone, metal, and terracotta were 
found in the narrow space between the coffin and the wall 
of the shaft: vases and bowls in copper and silver, one in 
gold, daggers, many spears with copper blades and one with 
a gilt shaft; arrows mostly with heads of copper, but one 
quiverful with flint heads, and vases of alabaster and of clay. 
Inside the coffin itself was found the finest discovery yet made 
at Ur, The coffin had left only a black stam on the soil ; 
the body was almost entirely decayed, but with it were a 
golden dagger and a golden lamp and bowls inscribed with 
the name of the prince, which might be translated as “ the 
good lord of the land”. Against the body was a tumbled 
mass of bracelets, earrings and beads, armlets in gold and 
lapis lazuli and carnelian, and resting on the arms and skull 
the golden wig-like helmet which the prince had presumably 
worn in war. The whole thing was a blaze of colour, the pre- 
servation of the gold was perfect. The helmet was life-size, 
of beaten gold, the locks beaten up in repoussé and the detail 
of the hair finely chased upon it. This was the finest object 
found in the course of the year's work. 

The queen's chamber, that of Queen Shubad, was of an 
entirely different character. At the end of the shaft was a 
stone-built chamber vaulted with brick. In @ recess was a 
paving of white stone slabs, possibly the slaughter place of 
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the human victims whose bodies were spread over the whole 
of the remaining area. Five bodies of men were found at the 
door, presumably the guard. There was the queen’s chariot 
or sledge drawn by two asses whose bones were beside it, 
with their great collara of decorated copper, and the bodies 
of the grooms lay at the animals’ heads. Bodies of women 
were laid out in two rows, and at the far end of the chamber 
was a harp inlaid with shell and lapis lazuli. The women 
wore elaborate headdresses of gold ribbon and their heads 
were bound round with wreaths of carnelian and lapis lazuli 
beads, from which hung gold mulberry or lime leaves. The 
queen’s wardrobe chest was found with its keeper beside it, 
and an enormous number of objects, vessels of silver and 
copper, stone and gold, including one perfect cup of lapis 
lazuli and an oval bowl ground out of obsidian, also the 
queen's gaming board, a heap of silver drinking pots, and a 
small group of vessels of gold, In the queen’s chamber was 
another mass of objects, again vessels of copper, clay, silver 
and gold, many of which had been ranged on shelves against 
the walls. At one end of the chamber on a wooden bier lay 
the body of the queen herself with two attendants crouched 
by the bier side, one at the head and one at the foot. The 
upper part of the body was entirely concealed by a mass 
of beads in carnelian, lapis lazuli, gold, and agate ; the beads 
had formed a short cloak which hung from the queens 
shoulders to her waist, apparently open over the right arm 

and there held together by long gold pins with lapis laruli 
heads ; on the arm or on the joint of the cloak there were 
amulets of gold and lapis lazuli in the shape of fish and of 
gazelles. On her head she wore a very elaborate composite 
headdress of gold, broad gold ribbons wound round and 
round what was evidently a large and elaborate wig. Above 
that wreath after wreath of beads and golden pendants, 
the top wreath adorned with large gold flowers with petals 
inlaid with white shell and lapis lazuli, and on the top of 
the head a great golden comb decorated with rosettes. 
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Below the queen’s grave was that of the king, whose name 
is not certain, The chamber had been plundered, but was 
a still more surprising illustration of the primitive custom of 
human sacrifice at the death of a king. At the entrance were 
the bodies of six soldiers still wearing their copper helmets 
and carrying their spears. At the foot of the inclme to the 
chamber were two carts or wagons of wood each drawn by 
three oxen, which had evidently been backed down the slope 
and the oxen killed there in position with the grooms at their 
heads. Against the wall of the chamber were nine ladies of 
the court wearing elaborate golden headdresses. Other 
soldiers were in a row with copper daggers at their belts, 
and more women were lying against the tomb side. The 
original doorway into the tomb chamber was unbroken ; 
the robbers had made their way down through the vaulted 
brick roof, The doorway was arched in brick, constructed 
upon the true voussoir principle. This carries the history 
of the arch as a feature of architecture back to a date hitherto 
unsuspected, and certainly proves the Sumerian origin of that 
particular feature which modern architecture has through 
the Romans and Greeks inherited from the Near East. The 
actual chamber was rectangular, but by means of pedentives 
the square is brought to a curve and the end of the chamber is 
roofed with a somewhat primitive form of half dome—a 
second constructional principle now found to go back to the 
fourth millenium x.c. Although the chamber had been 
plundered, it produced a few objects of great value. The most 
important wasa beautiful silver model of a boat, quite different 
in character from the bitumen boats im the graves of 
commoners: the type is similar to that found at the present 
time in the marshes of Mesopotamia—a long shallow craft 
with five seats, with leaf-bladed oars, and amidships an arch 
to support a mat awning. The six oxen harnessed to two. 
carts at the bottom of the shaft are the earliest instances 
we have of domesticated cattle ; that they were really domesti- 
cated is proved by the silver collar and silver ring in the nose. 
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Of the carts themselves not much survived, just a black 
stain on the soil left by the decayed wheela and axles, but 
they were important documents for the antiquity of wheeled 
vehicles, Another remarkable object was the statue of a 
bull m wood with a head of gold and lapis lazuli and with 
shell plaques reaching from the animal's chin to its feet. 
These plaques are of intense interest because of the extra- 
ordinary scenes they represent, and will probably cause 
a great deal of discussion and be the subject of chapters and 
perhaps volumes of mythology. 

In the last grave of all, the deepest and earliest, it was 
| interesting to see that the roof was constructed not on the 
true arch principle, but by corbelling out the stones. This 
grave had been hopelessly plundered and stray beads and 
bits of shell carving were scattered about promiscuously, 
only a few objects of real value being found. These included 
one simple little gold cup and two models of ostrich shells, 
one in silver and one in gold, decorated in somewhat barbaric 
fashion with incrustations in lapis lazuli and mother of pearl. 
In one corner of the grave on the last day’s work a first-class 
discovery was made—just as on the last day of the previous 
season's work the gold dagger had been found. In the very 
comer of the grave lay the flattened remains of a human 
skull, and by it a mass of mosaic which eventually proved 
to be a highly decorated box-like standard, composed of two 
pieces of wood fastened together back to back and inlaid 
with mosaic work in red stone, lapis lazuli and shell, set in 
bitumen. In various panels are seen the royal family sitting 
at feast, servants brmging up the materials for the banquet; 
the Sumerian army with chariots ; heavy troops and 
ekirmisher troops ; and, again, prisoners being brought into 
_the presence of the king—most astonishing pictures, tech- 

nically very good, and historically of enormous importance. 

In conclusion Mr. Woolley pointed out that although the 
objects shown went back to so very early a date, the civiliza- 
tion at that date must have been of very much older standing, 
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for it needed centuries of work and experience before objects 
such as these could be produced. However much we may 
quibble about the exact date of a tomb, there can be no doubt 
that the developed civilization of Sumer docs go back to a 
very early period indeed and that it antedated by several 
centuries at least the civilization of the first dynasty of Egypt. 
This fact taken in conjunction with the evidence we have for 
the connection between the two countries must assign to 
Sumer priority over Egypt in the order of the march of 
culture. Sumer indeed is shown to have been at the base 
of nearly all the other civilizations of the Near East; and 
therefore a claim can be set up for the Sumerians to have had 
an influence over our own history which certainly could 
not have been credited before the British Museum and the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania sent out this 
MISSION . 

Sin F. Kenyon: I am sure you will agree that the work 
which has led to these results and which is still unfinished 
must be carried on. Mr. Woolley has shown us where he 
ended his last season's work. Next year may produce reaults 
even as striking as those which we have seen to-day, and I 
remind you of this, that these excavations which are carried 
out by the British Museum and the University of Pennsyl- 
yania can only be carried out with assistance from outside. 
In America I think all the funds come from subscriptions 
given for that particular purpose. In this country a large 
part of the funds have been found by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. The rest has been found by contributions 
from benefactors of the Museum and persons interested in it, 
and among them I should especially mention one name— 
that is the legacy which we have received for this purpose from 
Miss Gertrude Bell. I think one’s only regret connected with 
these discoveries we have been hearing about to-day is that 
Miss Bell should not have lived to see them. I ask you to 
remember this, and if you can influence anyone who will 
help with the work for next season I shall certainly on behalf 
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of the Trustees of the Museum be glad to receive any con- 
tributions that can be sent. We need quite a considerable 
o and any donations will be used to the utmost profit. 

» iy: Sipney Samira: I may perhaps be allowed to point 
out that much that Mr. Woolley has told us is very surprising, 
and, so far as I can see, everything that he has told us he will 
be able to prove. Had we been told a year ago that such an 
object as the last slide shown was as early as he is prepared 
to prove it to be, we should have been politely incredulous. 
If this civilization covers the period that Mr. Woolley thinks 
he must allow, then we have certainly an object coming from 
somewhere near the middle of the fourth millenium in that 
extraordinary shell and lapis lazuli inlay. 

And remember every one of these objects must have been 
imported into the country, There is no gold in Southern 
Babylonia; there are no asses in Southern Babylonia, no 
metal of any kind, no wood, no lapis lazuli. One affirms 
that the lapis lazuli was brought from the Hindu Kooch ; 
another would tell you that the wild asses must have come 
from Central Turkestan ; others would say the metal came 
from Asia Minor. Whatever the truth is, these people 
had connections over large areas of the world; their import 
trade must have been carried not only by caravan but in boats. 
That sistrum we were shown, how could that come mto 
Mesopotamia ? We can date it approximately, because on the 
Egyptian side it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Egyptian connections with Babylonia date to the end of the 
pre-dynastic period and to the first dynasty. We had trade 
certainly with Egypt and possibly with India clearly at any 
rate down the Persian Gulf, and also caravan trade that may 
have extended to Asia Minor and perhaps to Central Turkestan. 
Mr. Woolley has revealed to us treasures which equal in 
importance the treasures which were brought home by 
Sir Arthur Layard and those found at Susa by Mr, De Morgan. 
It may be he has excelled them. At any rate, you have been 
attending this afternoon at a sensational performance. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 
Hoxkusat. Par Your Noavucni. Avee deux gravures sur 
bois et seize héliotypes. 47 pp. Utramano. Par Yonge 
Nocucnut. Avec une gravure sur bois et seize héliotypes. 
26 pp. Traduit de l'anglais par Mlle M.-F. Marrre, 
agrégée de l'Université. Paris et Bruxelles; les Editions 
G. Van Oest, 1928. 

Professor Yone Noguchi is, I believe, an admirer and a 
disciple of the late Lafeadio Hearn, and I regret in the cireum- 
stances that I have not access to the English origimals of these 
two monographs. This, however, is not by way of deprecia- 
tion of the translations, which are admirably limpid in style 
and very pleasant to read. 

So much has been written during the last half-century on 
the subject of Hokusai and Utamaro that it would not be just 
to look for anything very novel or unexpected in Professor 
Noguchi's brief review of the lives and characteristics of 
these two great masters of the school of Ukiyoe; it is fairer 
to regard these monographs as simply the expression of his 
feelings of respect and admiration for their genius. Certainly 
European admirera of Hokusai and Utamaro will not cavil 
at his superlatives. Why should they, since it was the West 
which first drew the attention of the world to the superb quality 
of their work ? For although in Japan to-day the colour-printa 
of Hokusai and Utamaro probably command a considerably 
higher price than they do in Europe, this is a recent develop- 
ment, and while the artists lived it was for the common folk 
that they painted and among the common folk that they 
found their admirers. By the great world they were looked 
down upon. 

In dealing with Hokusai, of whom in a few brief words he 
conjures up a striking portrait, the author seems much more 
at his ease than when dealing with Utamaro. Utamaro 
apparently lacked those magnetic traits which make his great 
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contemporary, with all his eccentricities, so human and 
lovable a personality, and although, as Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, the great authority on Japanese Art, says, 
Utamaro has few rivals, Hast or West, “as a painter of the 
human figure in an exquisitely synthetic convention,” it is 
practically to the narrow world of the hetaire of the 
Nightless City and their patrons that he limits himself. 
Hokusai on the other hand draws on every phase of life in 
Japan, particularly on that of the common folk, and he 
treats his subjects with a humour and a pathos which carry 
their appeal beyond all the limits of time, space, and fleeting 
fashions. As Professor Noguchi very justly says, he is “ un 
catalogue et un grand livre recapitulant les expériences 
humaines vers la fin du Shogunit des Tokugawa”. There 
can be no two opinions on Hokusai. He is one of the world’s 
great masters, yet withal personally very humble in his 
greatness. In the epilorue to the 10) Views of Mownt 
Fuji—I quote from Mlle Maitre's translation — he 
writes: “j'ai pris l"habitude de dessiner les formes des 
choses depuis lige de six ans et, & 50 ans, j'avais publié bon 
nombre de livres de peintures, mais tout ce que j'ai produit 
avant l'ige de 70 ans ne vaut pas la peme d’en parler. . .” 
and, again as he lies dying he cries: “Comme je voudrais 
vivre dix ans de plus! Sinon dix ans, j‘implore Dieu de me 
donner seulement cing ans de griice. Alors je serais devenu 
un vrai artiste |" 

These two little monographs are well printed in fine clear 
type on good paper; but the illustrations in that on Hokusai — 
seem on the whole more successful than those in the mono- 
graph on Utamaro. “ Fuji from the Mannen Bridge,” “ Foji 
from the Rydgoku Bridge,” and the two-page “ Windy Day ” 
are particularly good ; one could have wished that Professor 
Noguchi had been able also to include another from the Fuji 
series,—" The Fisherman at Kajikazawa,” 

HaroLp PaR.ert. 
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Aw Hisroricat Grammas or Japanese. By G. B. Sansom, 
C.M.G. pp. x + 544. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928, 
Price 21s, 

There is a legend that St. Francis Xavier, the earliest of 
European missionaries to Japan, said of the language of the 
country in a moment of irritation that it was the invention 
ofa conciliabulum of demons to harass the souls of the faithful, 
and many a despairing student must since have echoed his 
sentiments in language even stronger. It is doubtful if there 
is anywhere another tongue so bristling with difficulties, so 
circtutous, so lacking in lucidity of expression. Yet a number 
of Europeans study it. They are few. it must be admitted , 
and most content themselves with a superficial knowledge 
sufficient for everyday needs ; but a small minority go deeper 
into its intricacies, and it is for them and for the philologists 
interested, as the author says, in the affiliations of Japanese 
that this book is meant. Mr. Sansom has drawn on the best 
sources of information for his work—the great pre-Restoration 
grammarians, Mabuchi and Motoori, the Japanese Grammar 
of Professor Koyu Yamada, the texts of the Kojiki, the 
Nihong, the Manydshi, the Shoku Nihongi, the Engishily, 
various .MWonegatari, and lastly those brilliant pioneers of 
Kuropean scholarship, Chamberlain, Satow, and Aston— 
and he has very obviously devoted to his task much time and 
immense industry and patience. Of the results of his labours 
the least we can say is that he has produced a book full of 
fine scholarship, lucid m so far as so complicated a subject 
can be made lucid, and worthy in every respect to rank with 
the work of his three distinguished English predecessors, 

Japanese grammarians divide the parts of speech into three, 
Na (uninflected principal words), Kotoba (inflected principal 
words), and Yeniwoha (inflected and uninflected subordinate 
words), a classification followed by Aston in his Grammar 
of the Written Language; but Mr. Sansom has for reasons 
of convenience, and rightly, adopted a compromise, following 
the Japanese classification where that seemed advantageous, 
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and resorting to that of European grammars when necessity 

The first chapter of the book deals with the introduction 
of writing from China and describes at length the difficulties 
which confronted the earliest Japanese students of Chinese in 
the adaptation of the ideographs, or logographs, to native 
purposes and how the ultimate result was a combination of 
two methods, the semantic and the phonetic, which are still 
inuse to-day. Logographs, employed phonetically torepresent 
particles and terminations, were originally written in full, 
a peculiarly cumbrous device; but sheer necessity forced 
their gradual abbreviation, and early in the ninth century 
they crystallized into two syllabaries, the Katakana and the 
Hiragana. From the discussion of this subject the author 
next proceeds to deal with the noun and pronoun. The former 
is, as he points out, a true universal—uninflected and thus 
incapable by itself of expressing number, gender, or case. 
Over a third of the book is devoted to the consideration of 
the two most important parts of speech in Japanese, the 
adjective and the verb (hataraki kotoba, work words). They 
are the only infiected parts of speech and have 50 many 
ieeturee in common that they are classed by many Japanese 

ammarians as one. Inflection, it may be pointed out, has 
nothing t0 do with voice, mood, tense, person, gender, number, 
or case; its principal function, according to Aston, is “ to 
give to the same root the force of a different part of speech 
according to the inflection used", Mr. Sansom divides the 
conjugation of the Japanese verb into two parts, the Simple 
and the Compound. The former has five forms—the predi- 
cative, the attributive, the conjunctive, the imperfect or 
“ Negative Base’, and the perfect—and variations of tense, 
mood, voice, etc., are expressed by the addition of certain 
suffixes to these forms. There is not space in this brief review 
to follow in detail the author's very thorough careful 
elucidation of the functions of these two parts of speech ; 
but it is interesting to note that in Japanese a verb can on 
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occasion be used as a substantive or as an adjective and 
that an adjective is subject to conjugation like a verb. In 
distinguishing the four regular types of the simple Conjugation 
of the verbs Japanese grammarians have recourse to a con- 
ventional table of the syllabary, classifying them accordingly 
as tchidan (unigrade), nidan (bigrade), etc., but in the 
grammars used by Europeans they are given numbers in 
the ordinary way, a method which has the advantage of 
simplicity. The Particles (feniwoha), which are essential to 
the formation of any proposition containing more than the 
simplest elements, the author regards as the most characteristic 
group of words in Japanese, and he divides them into two 
classes—particles affecting only component parts of a sentence 
and particles affecting a sentence as a whole. It is a very 
convenient arrangement even if, as he says, it cannot be 
supported on logical grounds. In the first are included 
what he calls the Case Particles (no, teu, ga, wo, ni, to, he, 
yori, and made) ; the second comprises the Adverbial Particles. 
But in order to deal more satisfactorily with certain specialized 
functions of some of those appearing in these two classes, 
Mr. Sansom adds a third, that of the Conjunctive Particles. 
This is as interesting a chapter as any in the book, Brief 
sections are devoted to the Adverb—the existence of which 
is not always recognized by Japanese gran ans—to the 
Formation of Words, to Grammatical Panctinea: and to 
Syntax, and the book closes with a useful appendix con- 
taining a tabulated statement of the chief points of difference 
in form between words of the spoken and written language of 
to-day and those of the Heian period, when the divergence 
between written and colloquial first became apparent. 

As was only to be expected in a work coming from the 
Clarendon Press, the book is well and clearly printed and 
singularly free from misprints. But it is a pity the index 
is not fuller. We congratulate the author on the very able 
manner in which he has handled a most difficult subject: and 
hope that he will now write a short Grammar of the modern 
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Spoken Language to take the place of some of those turgid 
tomes with which the unfortunate ordinary student is forced 
at present to wrestle. It is very gratifying to note that His 
Majesty's Consular Service in Japan can still on occasion 
produce a scholar worthy of its early reputation. 

HaroLp PaRLerr. 


Gurpe-Posts to Caryese Parntinc. By Louise WaLLAce 
Hackxey. Edited by Dr. Paci Peturor. 10 x Th, 
233 pp. + 21 pl. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1927. 


When the name of Paul Pelliot appears as connected with 
any work on a Chinese subject, those interested in the literature 
and art of China anticipate a treat from a master. This 
book professes to have been edited by him, but he has already 
published a disclaimer, stating that he has had nothing 
to do either with the authorship or with the editing of the 
book, A perusal of the work does not reveal any sign of the 
Pelliot touch, 

The aim of the book is to help those who are interested 
in Chinese paintings to a keener appreciation of them. That 
aim is worthy of commendation and the work will be of use 
to anyone who has not read any other book on the subject 
of Chinese painting, but it adds little ornothing to the informa- 
tion that has already been published in previous works dealing 
with that subject. The illustrations given are well produced 
but hardly justify the advertisement of the work as “ lavishly 
illustrated”. There can be no doubt that Chinese paintings 
are attracting increased attention, and the author very 
rightly has sounded a note of warning regarding the danger 
of judging “the painting by the famous name attached to it” 
rather than by “its intrinsic beauty", There is undoubtedly 
a tendency on the part of many to profess to admire only 
what is represented to be ancient, who seem to forget that 
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“a thing of beauty is a joy for ever”, regardless of age, and 
that many so-called ancient masterpieces are made to appear 
old in order to deceive those who “ criticize by the ear and 
judge by the sound ”, 

J, H. 8. L. 


Tue Derivation oF some Kaxremon Desiens ow Porcrenary. 
By KenxnetH Divewatn, 11 x 8}, 28 pp. + 6 plates, 
London: For restricted circulation by E. Benn. 1926. 


This 1s a paper which was read before the Oriental Ceramic 
Society in 1924, but the length of it precluded publication 
in the Transactions. Japanese porcelain is notoriously less 
known to us than Chinese; in fact, few of the finest pieces 
are to be found outside Japan, and that is one reason for 
our neglect. Therefore this contribution to the subject is 
specially welcome. 

Colonel Dingwall explains that the production of “ Kakie- 
mon “ wares flourished during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. The chief designs which he discusses are the tiger, 
phoenix, banded-hedge, and the longevity triad of bamboo, 
plum, and pine. Doubtless he is right in tracing Chinese 
derivations ma Corean channels for all of them, except the 
banded-hedge. I venture to question, however, the plausibility 
of his theory that the frequent presence of the tiger motive 
on these wares was occasioned by the Coreans’ terror at a 
time when their country was overrun by tigers, Apart 
from its use with symbolic or episodic significance, this 
motive has always been a favourite in the Far East because 
it lends itself to pictorial treatment and because the tiger is 
regarded as the King of Beasts, 

W. P. Y. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE QOrnrentTaL Ceramic Society. Four 
vols,: 1925-4, 1924-5, 1925-6, and 1926-7; each 
11 x 8}, 52 pp.+68 plates. London: For private 
circulation. Published for the Society by E. Benn. 

These maintain the high standard set by the first two 
volumes, and manifest the prosperous progress of the Society. 
In point of numbers its likeness to that famous Sung coterie 
of the Western Garden has lessened ; for lately the member- 
ship has grown beyond the original limit of fifteen. The 
periodic symposia, continued without a break, are here 
recorded. In the first volume under review, Mr. Bernard 
Rackham gives a retrospect of the scanty pre-Ming wares in 
Western collections prior to the year 1900. Mr. 0. C. Raphael 
follows with an account of fragments found at Fustat, 
a ruined suburb of Cairo, He is of opinion that potteries 
flourished there for several centuries, and continued after 
the city was deserted in the thirteenth century, and that 
the Fustat potters of all ages copied Persian, Syrian, and 
Chinese models, Chemical analyses and microscopical examina- 
tions of ceramic fragments and of local materials by Mr. D. 
Northall-Laurie provide results which support Mr. Raphael's 
surmises. A paper on the chemistry of Temmoka glazes 
reports investigations of Mr. A. L. Hetherington carried out 
under the guidance of Sir Herbert Jackson. Among many 
technical data of moment, it shows what diverse results may 
come from the use of ferric onide. 

Another illuminating article is that by Sir Herbert Jackson 
in the second volume under review. It deals with the 
iridescence on early Chinese glazes. The writer's conclusions 
are much the same as those reached concerning patina on 
bronzes as an index to age, since he finds iridescence a guide 
only within wide limits, Not only the constitution of the 
material but the factors of environment, such as temperature 
and moisture, must be taken into account while estimating 
the significance of disintegration of glazes, and these factors 
can seldom be traced, The volume closes with Mr. Hobson's 
paper “On Some Potteries in Kiangsu and Anhwei”. 
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The next volume contains a report by Mr. Hobson of a 
find which provides an argument against Dr. Riicker-Embden's 
doubts concerning the antiquity of what we accept as Han 
green-glazed pottery. The find is a bell-shaped piece of 
glazed pottery obtained from a vaulted tomb recently opened 
near Ch'éng-tu. The information comes from Mr. Torrance, 
who gives his opinion that the tomb is of the Former Han 
period. A fragment, examined by Sir Herbert Jackson, 
proves to be covered with a fully disintegrated lead glaze. 
Later information dispels all doubt as to the antiquity of 
Chinese glazes. Glazed pottery has been found in dated 
Chinese tombs of the Han period excavated by Japanese 
archaeologists in Corea. 

In the last volume Professor Collie brings forward iste 
pieces of lead-glazed porcelain as evidence of the disputed 
use of lead glazes under the Sung. His theory of Sung attribu- 
tion is based on crystalline changes in the glaze and alleged 
provenance from a certain Sung tomb, where his specimens 
are said to have been found associated with typical Sung ware. 
He does not state the origin of the latter data. My experience 
is that such accounts from native sources are entirely 
unreliable, Sir Herbert Jackson's opinion is that the state 
of crystallization points to an early T'ang date. The last- 
mentioned authority himself contributes a valuable article 
on ying ching fragments examined by the microscope and 
by other means. 

Mr. Hobson describes some fragments of Yiian or late 
Sung blue-and-white ware excavated at Aidhab, a Red Sea 
port destroyed in 1426. A celadon fragment bears an inserip- 
tion in the Bashpa script which was invented in the thirteenth 
century to represent Chinese words in Tibetan characters, 
and was adopted by the Chinese Court in the early years of 
the Yiian dynasty. 

W. PercevaL Yerrs. 
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_ Tse Trweran Book or rue Dean, or the After-Death 
Experiences on the Bardo Plane, according to Lama 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering. By W. Y. 
Kvans-Wentz, M.A,, D.Litt., B.Sc. 9 in. by 6 in., 
pp. xliv + 248, 6 plates and 5 wood-cuts, Oxford 
University Preas, 1927, 


This interesting book will probably arouse strongly con- 
flicting emotions in its readers, unless they are in complete 
sympathy with the author's outlook, a curious combination of 
scientific accuracy and romanticism. 

The main part of the book is an excellent and scholarly 
translation into English by a very distinguished Tibetan 
scholar recently deceased of a text of Tibetan Mahayana 
Buddhism entitled Bardo Thédol. ‘This text is customarily 
recited a number of times in the presence of a deceased person 
during the first forty-nine days after his death, and is intended 
to guide him through the difficulties and dangers which he 
will encounter during that period when he is in the Bardo 
state, Le. a sort of intermediate existence before his next 
Incarnation, 

Dr. Evans-Wentz’s introduction expounds the religious 
beliefs of the sect who use this work in a clear and sympathetic 
Manner and is most interesting. 

So far the book can be accorded unstinted praise. But 
many, perhaps most, readers will withhold their sympathy 
from much of the other matter contained in the introduction 
and particularly in the notes to the introduction and text. 

The first point of controversy which arises is the date and 
authorship of the text itself. It is common ground that all 
the MSS. are comparatively modern, The natural conclusion 
would, therefore, be that the work itself is comparatively 
modern, This is, prima facie, borne out by internal evidence. 
The account of the phenomena of the Bardo state has the 
appearance of being a statement of beliefs which are 
fundamentally of a very low order, derived from the teachings 
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of the magician and mystery-monger. Technically speaking, — 
the foundation is Tantric Buddhism of a debased type. Beliefs 
of this kind are no doubt of great antiquity, but they belong 
to the pre-Aryan stratum and were received into the pure 
Buddhist faith only comparatively recently. The statement 
of these beliefs appears to have been worked over by more 
enlightened persons, who have realized that the account of the 
next world which they give is unworthy of a spiritual religion, 
but instead of discarding it im toto have endeavoured to 
interpret it allegorically. 

This is not an unusual phenomenon in cases where persons 
of an elevated and spiritual disposition are compelled by their 
birth and environment to accept as inspired scriptures 
documents containing beliefs which they recognize to be of a 
degraded type. 

This is not, however, the attitude taken up by Dr. Evana- 
Wentz. He is not prepared to admit a debased substratum, 
and is, therefore, driven to the contention that the work goes 
back to the earliest period of Tibetan Buddhism, was compiled 
in its present form by persons of high spirituality who spoke 
deliberately im allegory (for the curious and anti-social reason 
that they did not wish too many people to understand it !), 
and was either handed down orally for many hundred years 
before being committed to writing, or deliberately concealed 
by the original author and rediscovered and published by 
him in a later incarnation at a much later date, 

Such an idea must necessarily be pure theory: this is 
admitted, but 1t is contended that it is a better theory than the 
other, The matter, therefore, becomes one for individual 
choice, but if cannot be denied that probability is on the 
side of the sceptics. 

The other principal pomt of controversy is the possible 
relationship between (a) the beliefs regarding the next world 
stated im this text and the beliefs regarding the next world 
held in other countries, notably pre-Christian Egypt, and 
(6) their literary expression here and in other countries, 
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especially mediaeval Europe. Dr. Evans-Wentz clearly 
believes that there has been interchange on a wide scale. 

That beliefs do migrate no reasonable person will deny. 
Indeed the appearance in this work of the specifically Semitic 
sacred number, 49, has every appearance of being a case in 
point. But most scholars will prefer to start from the point 
that speculation regarding the next world has been a human 
practice from time immemorial, and that theories regarding 
it are prima facie a native growth until the contrary can be 
proved. Time will no doubt prove that certain migrations 
have taken place and the foundation of the proof must be the 
publication of as much evidence regarding such beliefs as 
possible, Dr. Evans-Wentz's contribution to this publication 
is a Valuable one, 

One aspect of Dr. Evans-Wentz's comments will probably 
cause considerable resentment. To his romantic temperament 
the “ esoteric " presents an irresistible attraction and he is, 
therefore, s0 unwise as to express, irrelevantly for the purpose 
of his book, the view that “ institutional”, i.e. orthodox, 
Christianity is inferior to “ esoteric ” Christianity, i.e. the 
heretical and pagan doctrines of the various Gnostic sects. 

One small point, he is sadly mistaken in supposing that the 
mantra, ‘Om mani padmi hum", which he reproduces opposite 
p. 167, is in Lantsa characters of the seventh century A.D. 
The alphabet employed is much later. 

G. L. M. Cravson. 


THe Versaik Dtatect or roe Kansom Laxovace.' Br 
I. Zarvatn. 

Research in the language known to us in the two forms 
of Burushaski and Werchikwar has been so rare and 
limited that the appearance of any addition to our knowledge 
of it 1s an event of some importance. 

‘ Verahikekoe Narechie Kandzhutebowo Yisika. Ocherk po Dialelto- 
graphic Hindukusha, Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov pri Aziatskom Musee 
Akademii Nawk. Vol. ii, part 2. Leningrad, 1927, 
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I. Zarubin’s present contribution, however, deserves notice 
for its intrinsic and not merely for its accidental merits, while 
its main demerit to many, the fact that it is written in Russian, 
18 a further reason for calling attention to 1t. 

Russian literature, like Russian caviare, is a luxury many 
Western scholars cannot indulge in as freely as they would 
‘like to do, and work recorded in Russian is apt to suffer 
undeserved neglect, 

Zarubin’s article is the most important original work that 
has been done on either dialect since the days of the pioneers, 
J. Biddulph (1880) and G. Leitner (1889), and it is the first 
comprehensive study of Werchikwar. 

His material is very far from bemg complete, as he con- 
stantly reminds us, but it is extensive and he has spared no 
labour in digesting and arranging it. 

The value of the work is enhanced by the candour of the 
author, who makes no attempt to gloze over deficiencies, or 
to assume or imply what he does not know. 

All deficiencies admitted, he has been able to illustrate the 
most important of the grammatical features of Werchikwar, 
to give a large number of forms and to furnish a considerable 
vocabulary. The latter consists of some 600 entries, including, 
of course, a number of foreign words in ordinary use, and 
cross references. 

The author has recorded a couple of short texts and has 
supplied a commentary on the Werchikwar version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son contained in the Linguistic Survey 
of India (vol. viii, part 2). 

In his bibliographical notes he has been able to supply 
references to some Russian records, not, I believe, previously 
known. 

Neither Burushaski nor Werchikwar is a written language, 
and, in consequence, we have no historical knowledge of their 
development, and hence no means of solving many problems 
of existing morphology and usage. 

In these circumstances the existence of two considerably 
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differentiated dialects, Burushaski and Werchikwar, is of 
special value. Sporadic phenomena in one can sometimes be 
explained by the regular usage of the other, and comparison 
of their vocabularies may yield interesting and sometimes 
illuminating facts. 

Up to the present, however, little has been possible owing to 
the deficiency of published Werchikwir material, which is 
practically confined to the text of the Prodigal Son in the 
LS. already referred to. To say that this is not perfect 
implies no reflection on the editor. 

My own studies were principally directed to Burushaski, 
but the little I did on Werchikwar enables me to form a high 
opinion of Zarubin’s accuracy and to congratulate myself on 
the fact that my observations, so far as they went, agree very 
closely with his. 

A few examples of what may be derived from the comparison 
of Burushaski and Werchikwar may here not be amiss. 

In Werchikwir we have a well-established scheme of 
inflexion of the preterite of the verb in the form :— 

Sing. 1 eta I did 
2 éfa 
+ Tn. ee Plar. 1, 2, 3, dan 
f., etu, ato 
In Burushaski we have the following scheme, which is also 
found in Werchikwar :-— 
Sing. | étam 
2 8 éfuma 
3, m. ima Plur, 1, 2, 3, lumen 
f. é&umo 

But in Burushaski we have regularly in dependent clauses 
the Grd sing, masc, form éi, and I have once or twice recorded 
Ist and 2nd person forms of the pattern éa, 3rd sing. fem. 
forms equivalent to éw and plur. forms of all persons of the 
pattern ean. 

Now the first and second forms at least are go rare that one 
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could only regard them with doubt and suspicion if we had 
not definite evidence of their existence in Werchikwar. 

There are, in fact, two complete schemes of inflexion, one 
without and one with an -m-, of which Burushaski now favours 
the latter. These m forms Zarubin considers, probably 
correctly, to be in origin participial. 

Again, it i8 interesting to find the word buéfo, meaning 
“day ", used independently in Werchikwar. In Burushaski, 
as far as I know, it occurs only in compounds :— 

B. kulto to-day (A- proximate demonstrative prefix). 
B. W. fikulto one day. 
B. hipulto | day after to-morrow 
W. hepudté| (given by Zarubin as “* to-morrow ”’). 
To which I may add :-— 
B. W. yarbulfo, day before yesterday. 


Zarubin gives wifo as an alternative form to bufio on the 
strength of Aikufto; but there and in kulto I think the b 
has merely been dropped after & for simplification. In 
hipulto the simplification has been effected by dropping the &. 
The result is a different form of the same elements with a 
specialized meaning, 

I have once recorded in Burushaski a past participle, 
nuz'a “* having said , annotated as an obsolete form, and in 
Werchikwar nuraf, with the same meaning. 

Zarubin has recorded various parts in the negative only of 
the verb to which these obviously belong :— 

past base, azatan- present base, axafi(y)- 


He gives it as the negative corresponding to the ordinary 
sen-, si- “to say’. In Burushaski the negative is obtained by 
refixing the negative particle o-, 
dsénas, not to say. 
Burushaski ¢sé (conditional particle) is represented in 
Werchikwir by tsek, which may be compared with Nagiri 
Burushaski tei, and perhaps with Shina sik. 
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Werchikwar forms are sometimes more complete, at least 
longer, than Burushaski ones :— 


W. astimen, plur. asumiyu |. 

B. as'i as' imuts j sso 
B. yas } 

W. amutig | 

B. mitito, mil hee: 


W. akin (gunés), to-day, cf. B, kuin, kuinmo dén, this year. 
The word is apparently only a form of the proximate 
demonstrative, “ this,” differently applied in the two dialects. 
I have also recorded this k- in B, with a prefixed a-. 
We also find instances of the reverse, where Burushaski 
forms are fuller than the Werchikwar ones :— 
W. disu, B. budio, calf. 
W. gilinum, B. giliginwm, thin, 
Very common ideas are sometimes represented by totally 
different words :— 


big, elder W. oni B. wyiim 
all W. hal, &k B. uyon 
(both used in 
Khowar) 
small, younger W. aéuyruen B, gut 
I went W. gata B. miyam 
T shall come W. tsuram B. jiiéam 


But the roots né (ni) and Zo (ju) are both known in W. 

Another subject which it would be interesting to investigate 
is the borrowing by the two dialects from their neighbours : 
Werchikwir from Khowar, and Burushaski from Shina. 

Borrowing has also to some extent been reciprocal, and 
Shina certainly shares words with Burushaski which are not 
of Dard origin. 

Zarubin gives a detailed account of the sounds of 
Werchikwar, and I gather that he regards the special ! which 
it possesses as one of its most distinctive phonetic features. 
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This [ he represents by ¢, and states that it is pronounced 
like “the Russian hard /", He further states that it exists 
only in Werchikwar, and is lacking in the surrounding 
languages, 

This statement I think requires modification. I have myself 
remarked this / in Werchikwar, e.g. 

dulum, it was. 
But there is also in Khowar (Chitrali) a peculiar /, which I 
think is identical with, or closely allied to it. 

This special {in Khowiar is recognized by Khowar speakers, 
and an/ with “a sound between ? and r” is mentioned by 
O'Brien though he does not appear to differentiate it in his 
vocabulary. It is not noticed in the Linguistic Survey of India, 
To me it frequently suggested something approaching 
él or 6. 

This sound J have not observed in Burushaski, nor anything 
resembling it. 

Personally I should say that the sound referred to by 
Zarubin is not common to the B.W. group, but is shared by 
W. and Khowar. The question of its source remains a problem. 
If it is cerebral, which I doubt, Dr. Grahame Bailey has 
recorded a cerebral {in Drasi Shina, 

In Burushaski the most distinctive sound is one which I 
have now come to believe is a cerebral y. 

bayum, mare, — 

The existence of cerebrals Zarubin considers of minor 
importance in view of their occurrence over “an extended 
linguistic territory *’. 

More important in Werchikwar is the tendency to “* syllabic 
assimilation of vowels” (translation doubtful), which 
approximates it to Turki and also to the Dravidian languages 
(Telegu). 

The most distinctive feature of all, however, in the domain 
of phonetics is, in his opinion, the alteration of voiced sounds 
to surds between vowels. As far as is known, a similar change 
is recorded only in certain Yuzhno-Daghestani languages 
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(Report A. N, Genko in the Yapheticheski Institut, 12th June, 
1925). 

It is to be remembered, however, that this change only 
operates in certain situations, of which he has mentioned two 
in his§ 12, viz. when a voiced stop is preceded by a negative 
a-, and when the pronoun prefix gu- occurs as an infix. To 
these should be added two more cases in which a medial 
voiced sound is changed to a surd stop. 

The consonantal causative prefix *-as- also produces the 
change, and the prefix of the past participle m ++ vowel. 

weras, to be tired aaperas, to tire 
ganas, to take nuken, having taken 

The change in these cases 1s not limited to sonant stops, 
the sonant spirants are also affected :— 

vy 
and after *-as ow —> p 

The change of sonant to surd does not, however, take place 
after the pronoun prefixes a-, gu-, ete., in any shape or form. 

Zarubin devotes a couple of pages to discussing the 
philological affinities of Werchikwar (and Burushaski), 1 
which he is inclined to find Iranian and Dravidian elements. 
He also cites examples of words common to Werchikwar and 
the Dard languages and the Eastern Iranian and Pamir 
languages. 

Here borrowing at all periods may account for much, but 
the Iranian and Dravidian claims are more serious. As Iranian 
elements he gives the verb “to be” ba, which he identifies 
with the Iranian root bu-, bav-, and a, “1,"" which he derives 
from azom. 

Dravidian elements he sees in the locative postposition 
utd (B.-ulo), which he identifies with Dravidian offi and other 
forms, and the plural suffixes -ng and -dku (twice recorded by 
him), which he identifies with Dravidian -nga, -ga, -ng, -#*, 
ete. (in Tamil and Gondi). 

‘It seems doubtful whether scholars will find these 
identifications convincing. 
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However this may be, it does not affect the value of the 
contribution of solid fact, which he has made to our knowledge 
of Werchikwar. 

I should add that since writing the above a second recent 
work of the same author has come into my hands. This is a 
study of the Eastern Iranian language, Munjani. It appeared 
in L'Tran, vol. i, 1926, pp. 111-200. The offprint is dated 
Leningrad, 1927. It is on the same lines as the Werchikwar 
article, contaming 20 pages of introduction, a short text, and 
50 pages of Munjani-Russian vocabulary. 

; D. L. R. Loren. 


SUMERIEN ET INpDO-EUROPEEN: L'Asrecr MorrHoLociqvE 
DE LA Question. By C. Aurran. S? x ll, A+ xi + 
199 pp. Paris, Geuthner: 1925. 125 fr. 

Many attempts have been made to connect Indo-European 
with other language-families—notably with Finno-Ugrian 
on the one hand and Semitic on the other. In this book we 
have an attempt to show a connexion between Indo-European 
and Sumerian. But whereas so many of these attempts have 
been rendered nugatory by their authors’ ignorance of 
linguistic science and of the principles which must underlie 
any attempt to prove relationship between two languages, 
in this M. Autrun has shown himself well aware of the dangers 
which await the voyager in these uncharted seas. 

The doctrine of the uniqueness of linguistic phenomena js 
forcibly enunciated by Meillet; and on that uniqueness 
depends the possibility of proving linguistic relationship. 
For proof of relationship between two Indo-European 
languages we depend upon the particularities of grammatical 
inflection more than on anything else. Similarity of 
vocabulary may be a matter of borrowing, one from the 
other or both from an outside source. But if we go back to a 
period before the grammatical structure of Indo-European 
had been developed to the stage at which we know it by 
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comparison of the existing Indo-European languages, we 
are left with little more than the possibility of comparing 
its vocabulary with that of any other language-group with 
which we wish to establish connexion. But even that is 
not all. The number of Indo-European words to which we 
ean assign definite, concrete meanings (like “father” to 
*palér, “two” to *duwin, etc.) is small; for the most of 
what we know of its vocabulary consists of roots, of which we 
know the type only of derivation and to which we can attach 
only vague and generalized conceptions. To find similarities 
of sound between such vaguely known roots in one hypo- 
thetical language with similar roots in another hypothetical 
or imperfectly known language can bring little conviction 
of relationship. 

None has realized this essential difficulty more clearly than 
M. Autrun, and his recognition of it greatly enhances the 
value of his exposition, It follows then that an important 
section of the book is that in which he draws comparison 
between certain grammatical features of Indo-European and 
Sumerian, notably some of the case-affixes. The parallels 
at first sight are striking. But the sum total of exact corre- 
spondence is slight, and not perhaps beyond the possibility of 
chance. 

In the domain of vocabulary also, though here the proof 
is less cogent, there are, it is true, some striking resemblances. 
Nursery words like ad ‘father’: Gk. drra prove little; 
nor can the comparison of dr ‘glory’ with an IE. *er- 
having the vague meaning ‘to raise” (or ‘to move’) be 
held convinemg. A slip causes a greater resemblance in 
dag *to be bright’ with IE. *dagh- ‘to burn’: for the 
latter should be *dheg™A- dhog™h- (Lat. foveo, etc.). Never- 
theless the number of agreements is striking, and almost 
beyond the realm of chance. We are thus left two 
possibilities : ultimate relationship or borrowing. The latter 
may well be the case in a comparison like agar ‘ field" with 
IE. *agros, of which the vowel a makes its ultimate IE. 
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origin suspect, and of which the generally accepted derivation 
from a root “ag- (in Lat. ago, etc.) is by no means clear, 
Qn this evidence, it is true, we can come to no certain 
conclusion ; but the facts thus soberly exposed by the author 
must be kept in mind whenever the further relations of 
Indo-European are considered. 
kh. L. Turner. 


GRAMMAR OF THE SHiNA (StnA) Lawcvaae. By T. GRAHAME 
Battery, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 5} x 7}, xv + 285 pp. 
R.A.S. Prize Publication Fund, 1924. 

Shina is an Indo-Aryan language belonging to that NW. 
group of dialects which, on account of certain common 
characteristics, it is convenient to class as Dardic. These 
talects have more than others been cut off from the general 
development of Indo-Aryan in India and particularly from 
the influence in later years of literary Sanskrit. Knowledge 
of them is therefore of the greatest importa.ce in the study 
of the comparative grammar of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
The language of this group hitherto best known, chiefly 
owing to the work of Sir George Grierson, was Kashmiri. 
The other Dardic languages, including Shina, were known 
only from very imperfect and fragmentary sources. Now 
with the publication of this book Dr. Bailey has enormously 
enlarged our knowledge. He has dealt in full detail with the 
dialect of Gilgit, fairly fully with that of Kohistan and Gures, 
and has added notes on that of Dras, In addition to the 
grammar, there are good vocabularies, both Shina-English 
and English-Shina for Gilgiti, English-Shina only for the 
others: the first contains well over 2000 words. 

Dr. Bailey contents himself with a description of the 
language; but in estimating the value of his book it 
18 necessary to point to some of the conclusions to whick 
his new facts lead the comparativist. First he has established 
quite clearly the survival of the three sibilants—é, s, s— 
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corresponding in general with those of Sanskrit, except that 
# before y is palatalized (as in the language of the Kharosthi 
inscriptions in general): eg. tisé “ (belly) is filled” < 
tusyati ; and that 4 before r becomes , e.g. dag * mother-in- 
law’ < svaériih. He establishes also the existence of two 
series of ch-sounds, one palatal—e ch 9 (t}—the other cerebral 
—ec ch 9 (z). The first correspond to Skt. c ch 9 (ty thy 
dy dhy : the second to tr, ks, dr dhr, br bar. 

The equation eh < ks is particularly interesting. In most 
of the modern LA. languages extensive dialectical borrowing 
has largely obscured the boundaries of the isoglosses fs > kkA 
and fs > ech, although J. Bloch shows that for Marathi at 
least ech was the real development. But for Shina (and the 
Dardic languages in general) the case is quite plain: it is a 
ech- or rather a cef-language. Out of 27 words con- 
taining original Skt. ks, one only has AA), viz. lak* 100000", 
which is particularly liable to be a loan; two have e(A), 
kict < kaksyi- (palatalized by y) and béchaiki ‘to beg’, 
which is perhaps a loan from Kashmiri déchun < bhiksate ; 
24 have ¢(4). This again agrees with the language of the 
Kharosthi inscriptions. 

The confusion of d(Ajr and O(h)r as 7 (2) is shared not only 
by the other Dardic languages, but extends into W. Pahari, 
for, as Sir George Grierson points out, Bhadrawahi has 
dil for both: bhrdta > Sh. 9a, Bhad. dhl@; abhra—> Sh. 
dzi ‘ cloud’, drdrd—> Sh. dit ‘ wet’. 

The voicing of single intervocalic consonants which im 
India proper was confined to plosives is here extended to 
the sibilants: -4--s- -s- become £2, the last in the Gilgit 
dialect eventually disappearing, The beginnings of this 
process are probably to be seen in the Kharosthi Documents 
of Niya, m which different signs are used on the one hand for 
s- and -ss-, and on the other for -s-. 

Another peculiarity of Shina is the disappearance of Skt. 
intervocalic -f(h)- -d(h), while it retains -r- and -- :—Skt. 
akyota- ghataka- cataka- lalata- kataka- sphdtayati kuta- 
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sphota- pathati sédaia nipidayati dhali- (< *dhiidi-, of. 
Sindhi dhdpi) become dehd gi oli nildu hio fatijoiki kit 
phot payonu soi wiex udi; Pali kathita- datha appear as 
kayiaka dai, 

It shows also the archaic preservation of -m- (like other 
Dardic languages and Singhalese) and the distinction between 
Skt. y- and j-, which has been lost except in Dardic, Sindhi 
and Singhalese; and between -n- and -n- (preserved also im 
old Singhalese), 

Sir George Grierson has classed the Dardie languages as 
belonging neither to the Indo-Aryan nor to the Iranian 
branch of Indo-Iranian (Aryan), but as forming a third and 
independent branch. But in the phonology of Shina there 
is nothing which forbids derivation from the form of language 
represented by the Rigveda, while on the other hand forms 
quoted by Dr. Bailey show clearly that the ancestor of Shina 
underwent those very sound-changes which distinguish 
Sanskrit (or Indo-Aryan) from the other Indo-Iranian 
languages. IK. °r>irjur, not ar: giri ‘rock’? = Skt. 
gnri-, but Av. gairi; purdyu ‘ old’ =Skt. purand-, of. purdh, 
but Av. pard. 

IE, *ra (7) appears as ir/tr, not as ar - sign = Skt. dirgha-, 
Av. darga-, pint — Skt. pirnd-, mit * coagulated * = 
Skt, miirtd-. 

IE. j, and g” before palatal vowels, appear as j, and are 
not distinguished as < and j as in Iranian: jon = Skt. janti-, 
jiu = Skt. jivantd-. Similarly gh and g*h both appear as 
hin Shina, but as sand j in Iranian: Adnza = Sit, hamsd-, 
Malic — Skt. haridra-, hat = Skt. hdsta-, htu = Skt. hrdaya-, 
hiram = Skt. harimi, hai = Skt. hafi-. The subsequent 
researches of G. Morgenstierne (Report on a Linguistic Mission 
fo Afghanistan) confirm the evidence thus given by Shina, 

Students of Indo-Aryan are fortunate in that Shina has 
attracted to its study two such scholars as Dr, Bailey and 
Colonel Lorimer. For Indo-Aryan philology has benefited 
greatly from their work. May their results stimulate others to 
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investigate these dialects, which are probably among the last 
of living Indo-European languages awaiting description and 
which in all probability have not long to live. 

R, L..T. 





Tae Development AND Origin or THE Bencatt Lancuace. 
By Sunrtt Kumar Cuatrrers. 8} x T, xei + 1179 pp. 
Calcutta University Press, 1926. 

Dr. Chatterji has written a book which will form a land- 
mark in the history of Bengali and which will be welcomed 
and studied by all students of Indo-Aryan linguistics. To the 
elucidation of his mother-tongue the author has brought a 
strict training in phonetics and linguistic science and a very 
considerable knowledge of Old and Middle forms of the 
language, desiderata not always to be found im writers on 
the history of Indian languages. Indeed, this book marks 
an epoch, as the first considerable production of the younger 
school of scientifically trained Indian linguists. 

The author has traced the history of modern Bengali sounds — 
and forms from Primitive Indian (Sanskrit) ; but he has added 
also useful and illuminating discussions on the phonology of 
loanwords, both ancient and modern. Particularly interesting 
is his discussion of the historical conditions of the spread of 
the Indo-Aryan languages into E. India, and of their 
relations with the languages they displaced. This is a field 
which offers great opportunities to the researcher; and we 
may hope that Dr. Chatterji will pursue his studies still 
further in this direction. 

The book deserves better indices. There is no subject- 
index, and its place is not filled by over 50 pages of “contents”. 
The word-index would have been made far more useful to 
the general student of Indo-Aryan if it could have been con- 
structed on the lines of the index to J. Bloch’s La Langue 
marathe, or if at least a corresponding index had been added 
of Sanskrit words. 

Such a work as this requires much more discussion than can 
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be attempted here. For in it are raised most of the problems 
of Indo-Aryan history; and if they are not solved, we have 
here presented the facts from the Bengali side, which may 
materially help their future solution. 

A few points may be mentioned. The author is tempted 
to explain as pre-Indo-Aryan and even as going back to 
Indo-European some phenomena which probably find their 
explanation in Indo-Aryan itself. Thus the a of Pali garu is 
not the same as the a of Gk. Bapts, which represents IB. 
*gcru- and has its regular development in Skt. gurdh: 
garu owes its a either to the influence of gdriyan géristhah 
or more probably to a process of dissimilation, cf. Pkt. maiida- 
mitila- — Skt. mukula- mukula-, and pahula- (never *puhula-) 
< prihula-. Equally doubtful is the derivation of Pali assa 
from IE. *esyét on the strength of Gk. ef : more likely it is 
Skt. sydét influenced by the commoner strong forms of the 
present stem, dst, dsati, etc. 

The most serious fault is perhaps the failure to take 
sufficiently into account the forms of the other Indo-Aryan 
languages, No etymology should be made until the corre- 
sponding forms in as many of the other modern languages as 
possible have been considered, Etymologists are peculiarly 
open to attack, and amidst the vast mass of material, largely 
new, which the author has offered in this field, there js 
naturally something that is doubtful : but a stricter observance 
of this principle might have saved a few slips. bhépa*‘ sheep’ 
cannot be from *mAéda- “méhada- < Skt. mesa-, because 
Nepali bhero, Panjabi bheda@ indicate Middle Indian bhedida-, 
for which earlier bhedra- is suggested by W. Pahari dAledd 
and Sindhi bhedri. bhedra- is quoted by BR. from Trikan- 
dagesa. This is reminiscent of, and may possibly be derived 
from, med/ira- in Amarakoga and in Hindi merhd, Singhalese 
mdda (through *mdedra-?—though the change is not 
apparently regular)}—which in its turn may be connected 
with mesd- (> Hindi meh mes) as a regular development of 
*marz-dhra-, but is more probably to be referred to méhati, 
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Part I, which deals with the history of grammatical forms, 
is equally valuable. Certainly a notable book. 
RK. -L, T. 





Tue Mirror or Poetry. By ‘Anno ‘k-RagmaAn. 10 x 64. 
Miratushshir : University of Delhi, 1926. 


The Mirror of Poetry is an Urdu work consisting of a series 
of lectures on Oriental poetry, delivered by him at the Delhi 
University. It is useful for university students and gives in 
a single volume varied information on prammar, rhetoric, 
and diction—information that is scattered in various old- 
fashioned works; but there is little in the lectures that 
is original or striking. The book is well and clearly litho- 
graphed, and is well bound. 

D. C. Parorr, Liew.-Colonel. 


Indica by L. D. Barnett 


1. Toe Stone Ace rs Inpia: being the Sir 8. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar Lecture delivered on 10th December, 1925, by 
P. T. Srintvasa Ayyancar. 9} = 6, 1+ 55 pp., 

4 plates, 2 maps. Madras: Government Press, 1926. 
The author of this interesting lecture, starting with an 
outspoken criticism of Darwin's theory of the origin of man 
through the accumulation of accidental variations, finds 
mankind's first home on the coast between the Indian Ocean 
and the jungles of Hindustan, ond gives a survey of the 
culture of the palwolithic and neolithic ages in. India as 
evidenced by the relics of their art and the data of language 
and religion, drawing the probable conclusion that “ the 
Neolithic Epoch came as a result of gradual evolution from 
the preceding age“ (p. 25) and pointing out that to a con- 
siderable extent “the Stone Age is still very much with us” 
(p. 54). Some of his views on matters of history and language, 
however, provoke respectful dissent. We can see no adequate 
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reason for his acceptance of the Diffusionist doctrine that 
“the fashion of megalithic tombs spread from Egypt to 
India” (p. 42); his theory of the fundamental unity of all 
the Indian vernaculars, although there are some truths in 
his arguments, seems on the whole to be radically unsound ; 
and in his denial of an Aryan race (or races) distinct from other 
races of India and of an Aryan invasion from without (in 
spite of the admission on p, 43 that “in the Lithic Ages, as 
later, India had an active intimate intercourse eas With 
the rest of Asia”), together with the further conclusions 
drawn thence by him, he appears to bring his case perilously 
near to a reductio ad absurdum, 


2, Asura Inpia, By ANANTAPRASAD BANERSI-SASTRI, 
M.A. (Cal.), D.Phil. (Oxon.). 10 x 64,1--1-+ xviii + 
137 + xvi pp. Patna, 1926. 

When once the brilliant discovery was made that the Vedic 
Asura is the same as the Semitic Aésur, it was patent that a 
man of genius would soon arise who would tell ua all about 
it. And now he has come, in the person of Professor Banerji- 
Sastri, whose eye, ranging in encyclopaedic erudition from 
China to Peru, discerns the whole course of Asura history, 
and a good deal besides. Omnia novit. He shows us in these 
pages how the Vedic Asuras and Avestic Ahuras represent 
the penetration of Assyrian power and culture into Iran and 
India; how their tribes—Pirus, Bhrgus, Turvadas, Nagas, 
etc,—came to India by sea and land, and left their monuments 
in Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa ; how they, advancing upwards 
from the lower Indus, struggled vainly against the Aryan 
Trtsus and Bharatas descending from the north-west, 
succumbed to them at the battle of the Parusni, and partially 
fused with them; how the Bharata war marks the Asuras’ 
last struggle for independent existence, and Janaméjaya's 
serpent-sacrifice “ is an historical celebration of the conclusion 
of the Asura supremacy and the birth of a neo-Aryan polity * ; 
how they likewise expanded eastwards to Magadha (Jara- 
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sandha !) and Assam (Bhagadatta!!), and southwards as far 

as Ceyion (Ravana!!!), finally to merge into the aboriginal 

Dasas. He can even discern their religion, their literature, 

their social institutions and moral ideas, and tells us a great 

deal about them. All honour is due to the intrepid Hereules 

Professor Banerji-Sastri, who has made his way to the Garden 

of the Hesperides and brought away thence—a sky-lotus. of 

a remarkably fine and large sort. 

In view of the magnitude of this discovery, it is only a 
pettifogging criticism that would remark that there is not 
one passage in Indian and Iranian literature where asura- 
ahura denotes an historical people ; that the author's under- 
standing of Avesta and Avestie religion is strikingly faulty 
and his knowledge of Assyrian apparently second-hand ; 
that his method of comparative philology is prehistoric 
(on page 101 he derives virago from vir and ago, explaining 
that it denotes “ the power of man", and on p. 113 he equates 
Usas with Isis); that he, a professor of Sanskrit, writes 
the verbal form mlécchitavai on p. 1 as mlechehhita vai, and 
proves by his quotation on p. 20 that he means it to be read 
divisim > and that generally his combinations and conclusions 
attest his power of imagination rather than his capacity of 
judgment. 

3. Caroxotocy or Ancrent Inora. [By] Srra Nata 
Prapnan, M.8c., Ph.D. 94 = 61, xxix +i-+ 291 pp. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1927. 

Mr. Pradhan’s object is to correct and as far as possible 
to bring into synchronistic connexion the ancient pedigrees 
of kings and others which are handed down in Vedic, Epic, 
and Puranic literature, on lines very like those followed by 
the lamented Mr. Pargiter in his Anctent Indian Historic 
Tradition. He deals accordingly with the Vedie Divédasa, 
his contemporaries (the Yadu Satvat, the Haihaya Vitahavya, 
the Paurava Krta, father of Vasu Uparicara, the Aiksvika 
Dagaratha <Ajéya, ete.), the descendants of Satvat and 
‘Vitahavya, the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended 
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from Krta, the kings of Hastinapura, the two Paiicalas, and 

Anga, the Iksvakus from Daéaratha onwards, the Janakas, 

the Iksvikus of Southern Kosala, and a number of famous 

reiz, and he then essays to determine the succession in Magadha 
from Bimbisara to Candragupta Maurya and the order and 
dates of the Pradyétas. On the basis of these conclusions, 
and reckoning an average of 28 years for a generation, he 
fixes the Mahabharata War at c. 1152 B.c., confirming this 

result by astronomical calculations, and makes ¢. 1500 n.c. 

the starting-point of the later Vedic period beginning with 

DivGdasa’s conquest of Sambara, so that the Ten Kings’ 

Battle falls in ¢. 1470, Rima’s conquest of Lanka in ¢. 1450, 

and the accession of Prhadratha I inc. 1425, ecte., and “ the 

Revedic Age extends right up to some of the events 

of the Mahabharata". He moreover demolishes the Vedic 

chronology of Dr. A. C. Das, and even criticizes unfavourably 
the astronomical arguments set forth by the late Lékamanya 

Tilak in his Orion—which shows much courage and inde- 

pendence, Although Mr, Pradhan’s reasonings, in my opinion, 

are not all equally convincing, his work shows immense 
industry and ingenuity, and there is certainly “ something 
in it’, especially as some of his conclusions partly tally with 
those of Mr. Pargiter. How much historical fact lies hidden 
in the traditional pedigrees is still very uncertain; but the 
attempt to adjust and harmonise these is worth making, and 

Mr. Pradhan’s essay is an energetic step in that direction, 

The task, however, is made vastly more difficult, and the 

results more uncertain, by the lack of good old manuscripts 

and critical editions of the Puranas; a really sound critical 
corpus of the historical parts of the Puranas would be an 
immense boon. 

4. Devecorment or Hinpvu Pourry anp Pourmcat THeortes. 
By Narayan Cuanpra Banpyorapuyaya, M.A. Part I: 
From the earliest times to the growth of the Imperialistic 
Movement. 10* 7), x+327-+1 pp. Calcutta: 
R. Cambray and Co., 1927. 
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Though marred by innumerable misprints, this work is one 
of distinct merit. The six sections composing it discuss, after 
a preliminary survey, the political institutions of the Aryans 
in the earlier and later Vedic ages, the period represented by 
the Epics, and the centuries which culminated in the rise of 
the great centralised empires, and finally the speculations 
and ideals that ruled the minds of men in those days. The 
task, as the author realises, is beset with difficulties, especially 
as our sources of information are relatively scanty and our 
terms sometimes misleading. A striking example of the latter 
trouble is the use of the word “democracy”. Perhaps a 
gana or saigha of ancient India might not unfairly be com- 
pared to a certain type of Greek democracy, though probably 
as a Tule it was more like an oligarchy ; but the form of govern- 
ment alike in the Indian and in the Greek state was far 
removed from that of a modern democracy, which is a vast 
ochlocracy manipulated by small opposed oligarchies. Again, 
in treating the evolution of kingship in India it is difficult to 
do justice at the same time to the limitations imposed by 
tradition upon early monarchy and to the germs of absolutism 
inherent in the office from the beginning; there is a tempta- 
tion to generalise—and perhaps to idealise—plus aequo. On 
the whole, however, although some of Mr. Bandyopadhyaya’s 
views seem to me to be open to criticism, he handled his 
difficult themes with an ability and sobriety that deserve 
recognition, and it is to be hoped that the second volume of 
his work will not be long delayed. _ 

5. Herewa WiiMan-GranowsKa : Les Composes Nommaux 
DANS LE SATAPATHABRAHMANA.  Premiére partie : 
Index de la composition nominale du Satapathabrab- 
mana avec quatre suppléments. (Mémoires de la 
Commission Orientale de VAcadémie Polonaise des 
Sciences et des Lettres. nr. 10.) 94 x 64, xxu + 154 pp. 
w Krakowie, 1927. 

The present part of this conscientious work contains an 
alphabetical index of all the compound substantives and 
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adjectives in the Satapatha, with accentuation, translation, 
and references, which is followed by appendices giving lists of 
compound verbs, reduplicated words, derivatives of com- 
pounds, and proper nouns (simple, compound, and derived from 
compounds), Occasionally the authoress has tripped. On 
p. 16 atta- is translated “ mangée "’, but it is to be analyzed as 
a-ta-, from dda; and on p. 29 /uvid ia presented as a sub- 
stantive meaning “ interrogateur ”, whereas it ia an interro- 
gative particle, and should have no place in this index. On 
p. 67 prabhdvasu is given without its accent, and long syllables 
are unmarked in sifagrdman?, p. 112, seayamatrnnd, p. 116, 
and péra-bhi-, p. 120. It may also be questioned whether 
Simidad (p. 96), and jydg jie- (p, 119) should be regarded as 
compounds, On the whole, however, the work is well done. 


6. A. Guermwor; La Retigros Daina, Histoire, doctrine, 
culte, coutumes, institutions. $1 x 71, vili-+- 351 +7 pp., 

= plates. Paris, Louvain printed: P. Geuthner, 1927, 
The design of this work is clearly indicated by its title- 
page, supplemented by the author's statement in his “* Avant- 
propos" that he addresses himself to a popular audience, 
“hors du cercle trop restreint des spécialistes,” and on the 
whole he has been fairly successful, for the summary accounts 
of Jain history, teaching, worship, symboliam, iconography, 
and institutions which he gives us are clear and on the whole 
correct. The popular character of the book may to some 
extent excuse features in it which the “ cercle restreint des 
spécialistes ’ might regard with dissatisfaction. There is, 
for example, some vagueness of outline in the introductory 
part. The author on p. 15 asserts that the Buddhists were 
ultimately forced to leave India on account of persecution 
by the Brahmans, which is a flight of imagination. On p. 63 
he speaks of “la secte Virabanandjou ’ as a Jain community 
but the Vira-banafijus were not a religious body but a 
mercantile syndicate with o network of branches spread 
over Southern India'and Ceylon. The capital of the Vightlas 
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Lavanaprasida and Viradhavala was at Dholka, not at 
Anhilwad, as stated on p. 65, Siddhdnta does not mean “ le 
code de la délivrance”, as translated on p. T2, but “ established 
view’. The assertion on p. 272 that Jainism borrowed 
its theory of the soul from the Sinkhya is misleading : the 
classical Sankhya, to which Dr. Guérinot refers, is probably 
later than Jainism, and he seems to be ignorant of the primitive 
Sankhya, which was a different proposition. The statement 
on p. 279 that in architecture the Jains “ ont attemnt un 
degré de perfection qui les laisse 4 peu pres Sans rivaux ” 18 
far too strong: none of the existing Jain temples are marked 
by first-class beauty of contour and design, though some show 
marvellous delicacy of detail. Bandé Djinavaram (1. Vandi 
jinavaram) is wrongly translated on p. 327 “je célébre lex- 
cellence dea Djinas”; it means “I adore the excellent 
Jina’ Moreover, the system of transliterating Indian 
words, besides being singularly hideous (* Djnyatripoutra al} A 
‘@ sometimes untruthful, for gattcha does not give a French 
reader a correct idea of the sound of gaccha, In a popular 
book, however, these minor matters do not greatly signify ; 
‘twill serve. 


7. Buacavan Maniviz ave Manirmi Bupps. By Kamra- 
prasip Jars. 71% 43, xvit+i+271 pp. Surat: 
Jaina-vijaya Press, 1927. 

In these pages the author endeavours to give Hindi readers 

a survey of the political and social life of India m the times 
of Mahavira-Vardhamana and Gautama Buddha, and of their 
doctrines and careers; and to this a “ foreword” in English 
is contributed by Dr. B. C. Law, of Calcutta, summarising 
the principles of Jainism. Writing from standpoint of a 
convinced Jain, Mr. Kimtaprasad nevertheless seeks to do 
justice to the other party, and he is fairly well read in the 
elementary literature of the subject ; but in regard to historical 
and critical judgment his work is deficient, and it will acarcely 
interest Europe. 
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8. A Century oF Passion, Being a rendering into English 
verse of the “ Srifgaradatakam” [ete {] of the Sanscrit. 
poet Bhartrihari, By C. W. Gurwen. 71 x 43, 
v+ 42 pp, Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink and 
Co., 1927. 

To render the exuberances of Bhartrhari’s erotic muse into 
acceptable English verse demands a higher degree of poetic 
talent and taste than Mr, Gurner appears to possess, His 
introduction makes somewhat more pleasing reading than his 
poetry; the drawings on the end-papers leave much to be 
desired in the matter of artistry. 


#. Tae SrppHinra-katna (with commentary) or Bataprva 
VinyAputsana. Edited with introduction, ete., by 
GormnaTH Kavirag, M.A. (The Princess of Wales’ Sara- 
swati Bhavana Texts, No. 10, part ii.) 84 x 54, 
pp. 1-15, 143-351,1, 1-4. Benares: Vidya Vilas Press, 
1927. 


10, Toe Praixnrra Prakdsa or Vararucur. With the 
“Satjivant ” of Vasantaraja and the “Subodhini” of 
Sadinanda, Ldited with introduction, ete,, by Baruk 
Nato Suara, M.A... . and Barapeva UpApnyava, 
M.A. (Id., No. 19, parts i, ii), 8) x5}, 44143 
+ 405 + xiv pp. Ibid., 1927, 


ll. THe MAwnsaTatrvavIveKaA or. VisvanaTHa Nvyiva- 
PANCHANANA BHATTACHARYA. Edited with introduction, 
ete., by JaGaNNArHa Sistri Hosurse ... With a Fore- 
word by ...GopinarHa Kavirisa, M.A. (Id., No, 20.) 
8) x 5}, $-+4+-n-+11+ 29 pp. ITbid., 1927. 

The first instalment of the Siddhdnta-ratna, an authoritative 
guide to the theology of the Gaudiya Vaisnava school, was 
noticed e us in this Journal for January, 1927, p. 168. In 
the present part it is completed, and a useful introduction 
summarising the system is added by the learned editor. 
Vararuci’s Prokrla-prakasa is an old acquaintance, but the 
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two commentaries in exposition of it that are here published 
have not been printed previously. The Safijivant is the 
more important of the two, the Subddhint being brief and 
apparently based upon it. Both follow the usual lines of the 
Prakrit grammarians, but the abundance of examples quoted 
in them gives them a certain value. The Mdamsa-tattra- 
vivéka, by the famous logician Visvanatha, is a tract on the 
lawfulness of eating meat, a subject of intense interest to 
orthodox Hindus, which, however, leaves most Western 
students somewhat cold. 


12. Kavyaprakasna or Mamata. Translated by Mana- 
MAHOPADHYAYA GanoanatHa Ja, D.Litt. (Revised). 
9x52, xiv+iii+431 pp. Allahabad: The Indian 
Press, 1925. 

In 1898 a young student, 18 years of age, published in 
the Pandit a translation of the Karya-prakasa. Since then 
the youth has ripened into one of the most eminent scholars 
of India, and now he republishes his translation in a revised 
form. 'The work is one of singular excellence, for the trans- 
lator’s unsurpassed mastery of Sanskrit literature, especially 
in the departments of Alamkara and Nyaya, 1s happily com- 
bined with a gift of lucid expression. To the translation are 
added some useful notes by the Mahamahépidhyaya’s son, 
Amaranatha Jha, which are a foretaste of a separate work 
now in preparation. As Mammuata’s analysis of the art of 
poetry is extremely subtle and at the same time very terse, 
it presents peculiar difficulties to the translator; but it 
may be safely asserted that no living scholar could have 
produced a better version than this. 


13. Greater Ispra, By Kauinas Nac, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Greater India Society, Bulletin, No. 1). 8} x 54, 
44 pp. Calcutta, 1926. 

M4. Inna anp Curva, By Dr. Pranonon Caanpra Baccat, 
M.A, D.Litt. (Id., No. 2.) 8} x 54, 42 pp. Calcutta, 
1927. 
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15. Inpiaw Cutrune rs Java anp Sumatra. By Dr. Bran 
Ras Cuatrerser, D.Litt., Ph.D. (Ib., No. 3.) 82 x 54, 
u-+ 40 pp. Calcutta, 1927, 

With these three interesting Bulletins the Greater India 
Society makes a good start in publicity, and we cordially wish 
it all success in its admirable design of propagating and 
increasing knowledge of the cultural influence of India on 
its neighbours. With Professor Jadunath Sarkar as its presi- 
dent and a committee of able scholars to direct it, its prospects 
are promising. Dr. Nag’s contribution is an eloquent (perhaps 
a little too a la francaise eloquent) discourse on the ideals 
of peace, progress, and the “ open door” which, as he main- 
tains, have guided India through the ages, giving an historical 
survey of what he calls “her career of internationalism ”, 
meaning thereby her cultural relations with other peoples ; 
there is a good deal of truth in his views, though we suspect 
he hardly does full justice to the other side of the case, The 
other two essays deal more with matters of fact. Dr. Bagchi 
briefly but ably surveys the relations of India and China, 
the ancient routes of communication by land or sea, the 
intermediary peoples (Yue-chi, Parthians, Soghdians, 
Kucheans, Khotanese, Tibetans, Mongols), the parts played 
by Cambodia, Campa, Sumatra, and Java, and finally “ Sino- 
Indian collaboration”, while Dr, Chatterjee handles well 
his theme under the headings “ An Outline of Indo-Javanese 
History”, “Shrivijaya—the Empire of the Shailendra 
Monarchs of Sumatra”, “Java and Sumatra in Indian 
Literature”, and“ The Ramayana in Java", Though addressed 
to general readers, these surveys have merit, and will be 
distinctly useful. 





16. Dawn or New Inpia. By Brasenpranatny Bawengt. 

With a foreword by Sir Evan Corros, Kt., CLE. 

74 x 5, vii + 126 pp. Calcutta: M. C, Sarkar, 1927. 

Three essays compose this well-written little book—* The 

Sannyasi Rebellion in Bengal,” “ Pandit Jagannath Tarka- 
JRAS, JULY 1928, 44 
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panchanan,” and “ The College of Fort William "—and all 
are based upon the records of the Government of Bengal, 
which are copiously quoted in them. The theme of the first 
ia well known, chiefly through the medium of Bankim-candra 
Cattépidhyayn’s Ananda-matha, a novel which as a work 
of literature is excellent, but from the point of view of historical 
truth is utterly mendacious, representing as bands of saintly 
patriots gangs of ruffians who under the guise of religion 
robbed, maltreated, and murdered the unhappy natives of 
Bengal for many years, until at length they were suppressed 
by the vigorous measures of Warren Hastings and his officers. 
By publishing the unvarnished facts, Dr. Banerji effectively 
dispels the odour of sanctity that hitherto has clung in Bengal 
to the memory of these vagabonds, and thereby renders a 
valuable service to his country and the cause of truth. To 
turn from rogues to honest men. Jagannatha Tarka-paficinana 
well merits the honour of a separate essay, for he was the 
chief author of the Vivada-bhangdrnava, the digest of law 
prepared for Sir William Jones and translated by Colebrooke, 
and he was equally eminent as a logician and man of letters. 
Finally the account of the College of Fort William is a most 
interesting story, which shows the fine ideals that inspired 
Wellesley to found it in 1800, and the excellent work that it 
accomplished. 


17. KanyApap-pHarMa-saRvasvaAM. By ManAmManOpani- 
viva SapAsrva Miéra. 9% x 7, ii-+vi-+4+ x04 
vi + iii + 803 + 24+-xviii+ixpp. Calcutta: Bharata- 
mihira Press, B.e. 1531 [1924-5]. 

The object of this bulky volume is to furnish a guide to the 
theory and practice of orthodox Hindus in relation to modern 
conditions of life, In spite of its theoretical rigidity, Hinduism 
has generally shown considerable elasticity in accommodating 


itself to circumstances, and of these accommodations owy 


author gives us an exhaustive survey of fluent Sanskr 
iscussing successively the legal concessions in regard & 
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livelihood and travel, marriage and the famury, caste, 
inheritance, and atonement for lapses, and illustrating his 
arguments with quotations drawn from a remarkably wide 
range of reading, To orthodox Hindus it will be very useful ; 
it would be still more so if it were furnished with a detailed 


table of contents. 


18. Tae Discourses on THE POrva MimAns System. By 
P. B. Sarue, B.A, LLM, M.R.AS. 9% x 64, 
3+ 44 pp. Poona: Mimansa Vidyalaya, 1927. 

In these nine “discourses” the author, with laudable 
zeal slightly marred in its effect by some imperfections in 
English idiom and spelling, expounds the nature and value of 
the Pirva-mimimsa system of doctrine in relation to religious 
and social life and civil law, defending it vigorously against 
the objections commonly raised against it in modern India, 
and pleading for the study of it, especially at the College 
recently founded for that purpose by the Siksana-prasiraka- 
mandali of Poona. As an intelligent effort to enlighten the 
public on the importance of Pirva-mimamsa the pamphlet 
merits commendation ; to scientific readers it brings practically 


nothing new. 


Tue Ocean or Story. Being C. H. Tawney’s translation 
of Somadeva's Katha Sarit Sagara, now edited with 
Introduction, fresh explanatory Notes, and terminal 
Essay, by N. M. Penzer. Vol, VIII. 10} x 74, xxxv + 
#61 pp. London: Chas J. Sawyer, Ltd., 1927, 


The extreme swiftness with which part has followed upon 
part of Mr. Penzer’s great and valuable re-edition of Tawney’s 
Katha Sari Sagara must undoubtedly evoke our admiration 
and gratitude. Besides the volume we are now speaking of, 
the following one, containing above all the extensive biblio- 
graphy and indexes, has already been issued; and we feel 
sure that it will not be long ere with the tenth volume this 
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magnificent work will have been brought to an end—perhape 
within a period of less than five years. 

The translation of the text has throughout been revised by 
Dr. Barnett on whose qualifications for this vast task we need 
not dwell here. Mr. Penzer himself has added extensive notes 
to those of Tawney, notes in which are stored up vast and 
valuable collections of parallels fetched from the innumerable 
works on folk-tales and folk-lore perused by the author. 
Besides he has contributed to every volume more or less 
lengthy treatises on various subjects connected with the tales, 
subjects which are often of very wide bearing and presenting 
a considerable interest. At times we, of course, miss some 
information which we had hoped and expected to find here. 
But that is the case with every work composed by human 
beings; and, on the whole, we must be very grateful to 
Mr. Penzer for the unsparing zeal with which he has endowed 
us with the fruits of his very wide reading. 

There are several minor points, however, in this volume upon 
which we scarcely feel at one with Mr. Penzer. But it would 
be impossible, within the space allotted us here, to go into 
these things, and we must restrict ourselves to a few occasional 

Afijanadri (p. 108), of course, means “ Mount Afjana ”, 
the “ Mountain of Antimony ", and nothing else ; cf. Sisupala- 
vadha, i, 15; Epigr. Ind., vi, 323; Zeitechr. d, deutsch. morgent. 
Ges.. lxxi, 266. On p. 135 we have a word tarkshyaratna, which 
Tawney quite correctly rendered by “ emerald”, though in 
a note he professes not to know what sort of jewel it means. 
As Tarkshya is — Garuda the word really means Garudamant, 
ie. emerald! On p. 244 we find almisquere, etc. explamed 
by “the salip misri” of Egypt, Persia, and India.” 
Mr. Penzer adds that “the use of salep in betel-chewing 
seems to have been of very rare occurrence”. This we 
fully believe ; nor do we see any reason why almisquere should 


* On this, cf. the present writer's work fhe Superpa Sage, p. 379, 0. 3, 
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not mean here what it always means, viz. “musk ”.t In the 
passage quoted from Varthema on p. 258, coffolo is, of course, 
an old mistake for foffolo = faufel, Areca.? 

Appendix I deals somewhat superficially with the “ Swan- 
maiden * motif. The author gives it as his opinion that this 
motif originally came from India and spread in different 
directions to the most distant parts of the world. But the 
swan plays no part in the folk-lore of India; for the hamsa 
is invariably the goose and not the swan. And, as far as we 
are aware there is little or nothing of swan-maiden tales in 
the Buddhist literature which would account for the spread 
of the motif with Buddhism through Central and Eastern Asia. 
If there be really a common origin of the swan-maiden tales 
it seems far more probable that at some remote time they 
originated in more northerly regions and spread from there 
to India and elsewhere.* 

Appendix IT is called “ The Romance of Betel-chewing ”, 
and makes easy and pleasant reading while bestowing ample 
information upon a somewhat out-of-the-way subject. 
Mr. Penzer has here made some very important suggestions, 
and we would fain see him continue his researches in this 
fascinating field. We feel slightly astonished that anyone 
should write about the date of betel-chewing in India without 
mentioning the well-known theory of Kern on this problem. # 
But little harm is done by that as most probably Kern’s 
suggestion cannot be upheld, 

We should like to wind up this short review by sincerely 
congratulating Mr. Penzer on the success of his great 
undertaking. 

JanL CHARPENTIER. 

' Cf. Dalgado, Glossario Lwan-A siatico, i, 27. 

2 Cf. Port. fofoli, Dalzado, Le., i, 400, 

* # For the sake of bibliography I quote here an article on Indian awan- 
maiden tales by the late Professor Johansson in Finak Tidabrift, xlvi, 
(1890), Lagg. Cf. also Mannhanit, Wald- und Feldkulte, ii, 60aqg.; L. von 
Schroeder, (riechische Gotter und Heroen, i, 34 sqq. 

* Ci. Hijdrage tot de Verklaring van eenige Woorden in Pali-Geschriften 
roorkomende, p.fsq.; also Speyer, Studies about the ASS., p. 49 aq. 
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A Hisrony or Vituace Commeunrrmes iy Western Inpta. 
By A. 8. Avresar, M.A., LL.B. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 4s. fd. 

This is a careful and painstaking effort to trace the history 
of village communities in one portion of India, and to suggest 
the reasons for their decay. The author truly observes that 
there is an unfortunate tendency to assume that what existed 
in one Provinee of India existed in another, and that what 
was true of one age would hold good in others also. He 1s 
not altogether free from this tendency himself, as, for example, 
when he assumes that the observations of Megasthenes on the 
chivalrous methods of warfare in India applied equally im 
Western India throughout the ages until the Mahomedans 
(according to the author) introduced hunnish methods of 
barbarism. Nor is he altogether exempt from the inclination 
towards vague laudation of bygone ages. For example, he 
asserts that “ owing to the absence of modern civilization 
and its artificial life, diseases were few. Elders again, both 
male and female, used to possess, until recently, a surprising 
amount of medical knowledge. Every person above forty 
used to know by experience how to treat himself and others 
in the case of ordinary ailments and diseases.”” As in another 
passage he states that the sanitary conditions in the villages 
have changed but little from early times, it is somewhat 
difficult to realize why disease should formerly have been 
so rare. The common diseases of India such as fevers, cholera, 
and small pox have certainly existed since the earliest days 
of which there is record, and they were presumably as 
difficult of treatment as they are in modern times. 

The main contention of the book secks to establish that 
village communities were comparatively uniform in the 
North and in the West of India, and that, at any rate, the 
communities of the latter had greater affinity with the Aryan 
North than with the Dravidian South. In order to establish 
this thesis, the author maintains that the chief contact of 
the Vedic Aryans with the Dravidians took place not in 
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the Decean, but in the Karnatak: and that there is no 
evidence whatever that Gujurat was ever a Dravida settle- 
ment. Thiz view is hardly likely to receive general acceptance. 
Most authorities consider that the inhabitants of Maharashtra 
were largely Dravidian and, to judge from the authorities 
he quotes, this seems to be also the view of Mr. 8. V. Viswa- 
natha in his recent book, Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture. 
It is, at least, still possible to argue that the name itself 
Maharashtra was derived from the Mahars, its presumably 
Dravidian inhabitants. The Decean has always been the 
meeting place of the races from which the admittedly diverse 
Maratha clans took their origi. As regards Gujarat, leaving 
aside the question whether the Brahui remnant in Baluchistan 
does not indicate a Dravidian entry into India by the north- 
west, Mr. R. D. Bannerji and other authorities beliove that 
the remains found at Mohan-jo-daro in Sind have Dravidian 
characteristics. It would be curious indeed if Dravidians 
were north and south of Guzarat without having entered 
and settled in it. Again, both Mr. Altekar and Mr. Vish- 
wanatha lay stress on the point that the Dravidians conducted 
a vast maritime trade with foreign countries. One of the 
principal centres of that trade was Barygaza or Broach 
in Gujarat. If the trade of that port was not conducted by 
Dravidians, in whose hands was it ? 

It is at least curious that both as regards the Rayatwari 
tenure and the grain share, the likeness with the Dravidian 
south is closer than with the north, though Mr. Altekar 
Inaimtains that the differences from the prevailing system in 
the north arose through the Mahomedan invasion of the 
latter part of India, The arrested development of the village 
communities in Gujurat Mr. Altekar, whose bias appears 
to be somewhat anti-Moslem, similarly ascribes to the replace- 
ment of the paternal solicitude of the Hindu rulers by the 
cold indifference of the new conquerors, though he admits 
that the Mahomedans did little to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of the village communities. But this hardly 
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allows for the fact that in many parts of Guzarat and 
Kathiawar, Rajput States preceded the Mahomedan 
supremacy, were not greatly affected as regards internal 
management by that supremacy, and have in fact survived 
the Mahomedan kingdoms. 

Mr. Altekar makes no mention of the mirasi tenure in the 
Deecan, the existence of which would appear to run counter 
to his argument, The truth seems to be that the old kingdoms 
of the Deccan disintegrated far more completely than was the 
case with the kingdoms of Gujarat. This combined with the 
warlike and independent character of the people and the 
difficult nature of their mountainous country led to a far 
more virile village life in Maharashtra than in Gujurat. 
Mr. Altekar, however, correctly points out that the village 
councils were more informal and less Brahmanic than was 
the case further south. They were composed of the elders 
of the village of all classes, without any definite system of 
election. 

The author regrets the disappearance of the old Panchayat 
courts, and seems to blame both the Mahomedan and the 
British Goverments for causing or accelerating this result by 
the establishment of a regular judiciary. He does not seem 
to allow sufficiently for the love of appeal of the Indian 
litigant, nor for the effect of the creation, in British times, 
of the lawyer class which naturally prefers the more compli- 
cated processes of the judicial courts to the simple and 
informal methods of the Panchayat. Efforts to revive 
informal and friendly modes of decision, as for example, 
recourse to conciliators under the Decean Agriculturists 
Relief Act, have always failed, and must fail so long as appeal 
to higher tribunals is possible. 

The author demurs to the view of Maine and others, that 
the existence and authority of the Panchayat was due to 
the general anarchy of the country. He admits, however, 
that there was no State system of education, or of public 
works, or of sanitation, or of medical relief. The villagers 
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had to help themselves, because there was no one else to 
help. Once a government was established, centralized as 
the author would say, or ma-bap as others might describe it, 
which did the work, however imperfectly, the villagers ceased 
to help themselves. The process has steadily gone on. Forty 
years ago it was not impossible to collect funds from the 
village for the removal of prickly pear, or the repair of the 
chavdi, or the deepening of the village tank. These funds 
obtained a grant more or less equivalent from Government. 
Now-a-days it has become almost impossible to raise money 
by such subscriptions ; and, to mention just one result, the 
area under tank irrigation has in many parts seriously 
decreased, 

As the author points out, the Village Panchayat Act 
passed by the Bombay Legislative Council in 1920 has proved 
a dead letter, No village has yet opted for a Panchayat. 
He might equally have referred to similar previous failures. 
The Taluka Local Boards might well be abolished, and the 
Sanitary Committees can only be introduced under the 
protests of the villagers concerned. While, however, the 
author enumerates several of the causes of the decay of 
village life, he somewhat curiously omits two of the most 
important, One is the power of the money lender and of 
the subordinate Civil Court. Whatever was the ancient status 
of the occupant of the land as regards the Crown, it is at least 
certain that free trade in land did not exist. The combined 
power of the moneylender and the Civil Court led to the 
passing of the Deccan Agriculturista Relief Act, This, however, 
has been at its best, a palliative, and in no sense a remedy, 
The seeond evil is the subdivision and still more the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings, the fatal results of which have been shown 
by Mr. Keatinge and Dr, Mann. 

It is interesting to examine the remedies suggested by the 
author for the revival of village communities whose decay 
he recognizes and deplores. He naturally starts with a few 
words of blame for Government, on account of their failure 
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to make the Panchayat Act popular, though he does not 
explain how a system, which the people do not ask for, is to 
be forced upon them, and is still to be popular. He next 
suggests that the drain on village ability should be stopped, 
but he does not explain how the clever boy is to be prevented 
from seeking his fortune in a wider sphere, The Brahman 
hoy has done so for many generations ; it is scarcely possible 
to prevent the Maratha and the Mahar from doing likewise. 
His further suggestion is that Government should restore 
to the village some of the local fund payments, Here there 
seems some confusion of thought, Government do not absorb 
any of the local fund revenue; in fact, they supplement it 
largely. Localization in the village of the local fund cess would 
mean diminution of the resources of the District Local Board. 
The author holds that any deficiency in funds should be made 
up by compulsory unpaid labour by the inhabitants of the 
village, This would in our opinion be entirely salutary and 
useful, but it would hardly make the Panchayats popular, and 
seems contrary to one of the most cherished principles of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

The author somewhat optimistically opines that Village 
Councils so revived could be safely trusted with judicial 
powers. It seems obvious, however, that village courts could 
never be successful, unless power of appeal to higher courts 
were debarred; and, perhaps, unless the assistance of the 
local lawyer was debarred also. 

Curiously enough, the author makes no reference to what 
is perhaps the most hopeful avenue of revival and regenera- 
tion, the Co-operative Movement. This movement does teach 
the people to help themselves and each other, It supplies 
an easy method for the deposit of savings. It can improve 
the agricultural methods of the villager, and it affords 4 
loophole of escape to the cultivator from the moneylender. 
It can even do something towards prevention of subdivision 
and fragmentation, though probably not very much, without 
special legislation. 
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Although it is not possible to agree fully with the author's 
contentions, his book well deserves study and attention. 
P. R. Capen. 


SurvEY OF INrernationaL Arrares, 1925. Vol. I. Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 


This volume, written by Professor Arnold Toynbee, deals 
entirely with the affairs of the Islamic world from the con- 
¢lusion of the Great War to the year 1926, It has been compiled 
with the care and impartiality to be expected from the author, 
and will be of the greatest interest and value to all students of 
Kastern affairs. The account of the resurrection of the 
Wabhabi power is of particular usefulness. Those interested 
In Indian affairs will find the problems of the Frontier set 
out with much clearness. The only point, and that a small 
one, apparently unnoticed is the series of petty wars and 
disturbances among the Baluchis living within the Persian 
frontier. Exception might perhaps be taken to the statement: 
that, before Sir Robert Sandeman crossed the mountains in 
1868, the Baluchis had been as notorious for turbulence and 
savagery as ther Pathan neighbours, As a matter of fact, 
the relations between the Baluchis and the Authorities of 
Sind, who administered the affairs of the then frontier, had 
been friendly for many years, from the days of John Jacob 
onwards, Nor had the Baluchis who had immigrated into Sind 
and the Southern Panjab ever been so troublesome as the 
Pathans. Even the Pathans of the Pishin district had always 
been more commercially minded and therefore more 
tractable than the more northern members of their race. The 
point is of some importance, as it is sometimes argued that the 
policy adopted in Baluchistan could have been followed with 
equal success on other parts of the frontier. The author 
rightly points out that the régime followed in Waziristan is 
precarious, because is is at the mercy of Afghan policy ; and 
that, indeed, the importance of the Afghan factor in the 
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Indian Frontier problem continues and increases. The results 
of the visit to Europe of the King of Afghanistan will therefore 
have a peculiar interest to the Indian Empire. 

P. R. CapELt. 


L'Eruyotocie pu Bencare. By Biren Bonnersea- 
91 x 7}, pp. xx, 169. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1927. 


This book, as the author states in his introduction, 1s but 
a sketch of the ethnology of Bengal, with a summary of beliefs 
and superstitions current therein. Chapters i-iv treat of the 
races and tribes found among the population generally, their 
religion, rites, and customs. The contents of chapters v-Viil, 
which deal with demons, folk-lore connected with the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, magic, omens, divination, 
and popular medicine, are said to have been mostly collected 
in the district of Nadia, and may therefore be regarded as 
referring specially to that part of Bengal. In the notes 
references, collected with much industry, have been given to 
the occurrence of similar customs and beliefs in other countries, 
as recorded by writers on ethnology in numerous publications, 
a formidable list of which (well over 200) is prefixed to this 
volume. 

Bengal is described as including all the districts that con- 
stitute Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissé (with their Feudatory 
States), Calcutta and eleven districts of Bengal proper, 
with the State of Sikkim superadded. Why all the northern 
and eastern districts of Bengal have been omitted, is not 
explained. Ever since the days of Akbar the eastern anil 
northern districts have formed part of the province of Bengal, 
= we except the few years between 1905 and 1912, when 

the Bengal districts were divided between two provinces by 
the widely condemned “ Partition of Bengal” ; but even then 
the Darjeeling district was left with the western province. 
Indeed, the ancient Vanga, from which Bengal takes its name, 
- lay in the eastern area. The maps in Appendix A, which show 
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the actual limits of Bengal, naturally conflict with the 
definition given. The population of Mr. Bonnerjea’s Bengal 
is given on p. | as 74,745,000; but according to the table of 
religions the total 1s 79,973,161, while the figures given in the 
statement headed “ Population of Bengal ” (by castes) total 
under 21,000,000 (mde tables in App. A). We are also informed 
that there are 241,350 Buddhists in this Bengal. But where 
ean so many be found, if the Chittagong Division is to be 
excluded ? Still more strange is the statement that among the 
important plants of Bengal are cofiee and opium. The opium 
poppy used, no doubt, to be grown in Bihar and adjoining 
tracts; but, as is well known, this cultivation has long since 
been stopped in those areas ; and we would be much interested 
to learn in what portion of the area defined on p. 1 coffee is 
an important local plant. Surely, again, the rhinoceros can 
hardly be correctly described as a wild animal peculiar to 
Bengal. It must be an extremely rare occurrence if a 
rhinoceros be seen now in any of the districts named. If the 
author had special reasons for restricting his survey to the 
area specified, the Garo, Khasi, Miri, Abor, Galong, Poliya, 
Koch, ete., tribes hardly fall within its horizon. As to the 
languages pertainmg to the Austric family, the author would 
have done better perhaps to adopt the classification given in 
the Linguistic Survey of India, He might also have given his 
reasons for holding that the Oraions belong to the “ Kolarian ”, 
and not to the “ Dravidian "’, family. 
C. BE. A. W. 0, 


Pouttica History or Axcrent Inpia FROM THE ACCESSION 
or Partksair To THe Extinction or tHe Gupta 
Dynasty. By Hescnanpra Raycuavpnuri, M.A., 
Ph.D. 2nd edition, 9} x 6, pp. xix, 416. University of 
Calcutta, 1927. 

This is a revised and considerably enlarged edition of 

Professor Raychaudhuri’s work, first published in 1923. Part I 
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deals with the period from Pariksit to Bimbiséra. The author 
seeks to show, as he tells us in his preface, ‘‘ that chronological 
relation of the national transactions before 600 B.c. is not 
impossible." He has laid under contribution the usual 
authorities, the Vedic, Puranic, Buddhist, and Jaina texts— 
though he does not appear to place much reliance upon the 
last-named (cf. pp. 6 and 72). A vast mass of records has been 
collated, and the evidence marshalled in a very concise 
and able, and in some respects original, manner. The 
apposite quotations from the original texts are useful. 
Professor Raychaudhuri regards Pariksit I and Pariksit I, 
as they are named by the late Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition, as being probably one and the 
same king, and as identifiable with the Vedic Pariksit. By 
‘the great Janaka " he refers to the Janaka of the later Vedic 
texts, whose court is said to have been thronged with 
Brahmanas, and not to the traditional firat king Janaka, 
the eponymous founder of the Janakayamdéa, or to Janaka 
Siradhvaja, the reputed father of Sita. Synchronizing 
Gunakhya Sankhayana with Aévaliyana and the Buddha, 
he inclines, it seems, to place Pariksit in the ninth, and the 
great Janaka “ im the seventh century s.c., though he wisely 
avoids coming to any positive conclusion as to these debatable 
dates, and points out that if the evidence of the Puranas 
were accepted we would have to place them some five centuries 
eather, [fit could be established that Pariksit came into power 
at the beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the 
tenth, this would help to corroborate the upproximate 
chronology suggested by Mr. Pargiter, having regard also 
to the synchronism between Senapati Barhadratha and 
Adhisimakrena. But until more convincing evidence is 
discovered, most scholars will probably agree in the verdict 
of Vincent Smith, that nothing approaching exact chronology 
is yet available for periods anterior to about 650 B.c. 

Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar to 
students of Indian history; but it has been arranged in a 
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fresh and scholarly manner, while several important 
stiggestions have been made on different questions. One or 
two of these may be cited as examples. On pp. 72-3 reasons 
are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition that Sigunaga 
was later than Bimbisira. The view recorded by 
Mahamahopadhaya H.P. Sastri that the ultimate dismember- 
ment of the Mauryan empire was due to a reaction promoted 
by the Brahmanas, is vigorously controverted. Whatever other 
causes may have operated, and Professor Raychaudhuri 
undoubtedly lays his finger on more than one such, 
Brahmanical influences cannot be ignored. The arguments 
used for holding that Demetrius, rather than Menander, was 
the Yavana invader of the Madhyadeéa in the time of 
Pushyamitra, and that Simuka, the founder of the Satavahana 
dynasty, must be placed in the first century n.c., deserve 
careful consideration. 

Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestion as to the 
identity of Devagupta, mentioned in two inseriptions of 
Harsavardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later Guptas of Eastern Malava and Bihar 
and the Maukharis of Kananj. The period presente many 
difficulties, which are not likely to be solved until some further 
evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the conditions 
of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis, who 
were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the 
Susthitavarman mentioned in the Aphsand inscription of 
Adityasena as having been defeated by Mahasenagupta 
of E. Malava, could have been the king of Kamaripa, as the 
author states. Fleet's suggestion that he was the Maukhari 
king of that name, whom we know to have been contempora- 
neous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume 
are the numerous comments on the geographical information 
supplied in the records quoted ; and it is a matter of regret 

1 For the latest reading of the Hithigumphi inscription reference to the 
Yavana king, see J BOURS, XI, 228. 
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that of the five maps entered in the Table of Contents (p. xvi), 
only one, viz. that of “ Bharatavarsha " appears in the volume 
before us. As regards this map we are not told what specific 
period, if any, it refers to. In any case, the positions assigned 
to the Nisadas, 8. Kosala, Kamboja, and the Riksa mountains 
seem to call for some explanation. On the other hand, the 
geographical information given in the text is extensive, and 
often suggestive, and it indicates that much attention has been 
devoted to this important auxiliary to ancient Indian historical 
research. The indexes, both bibliographical and general, 
have been very well prepared. 
O,. E. A, W.. 0. 


ETYMOLOGISCHES UND WORTGESCHICHTLICHES, 
Jowansson, 87 pp. Uppsala Universitets Ars: 
1927. 

The late Dr. K. F. Johansson, the predecessor of the present 
writer a8 Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in the University of Uppsala, was one of the most accomplished 
linguists of his time. His activities in his special field of 
research began about forty years ago. Together with Noreen, 
the great founder of modern Scandinavian philology, and the 
two very prominent classical scholars, Professors Danielsson 
and Persson, who are happily still living, he founded that 
admirable school of comparative philology at Uppsala, which, 
during its haleyon days, may well have been able successfully 
to vie even with that of Leipzig. 

Johansson’s occupation with etymology was of long 
standing. and some twenty-five years ago he began to plan 
an etymological dictionary of Sanskrit on a scale which in 
exhaustiveness and completeness, leaves every one of its 
predecessors far behind. Unfortunately, at his premature 
death he had only finished about two-thirds of the whole, 
which already forms a giant manuscript of some 6,000 leaves. 
Although it must probably be strictly curtailed, the present 
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writer hopes, by and by, to lay this stupendous work before 
the learned public. 

The little book reviewed here contains only four articles, 
dealing with the Sanskrit words nepathya, nigranthana, etc., 
vai and vanya, ete., articles which are of too great length 
to be included in an etymological dictionary. The manu- 
script was completed by the author shortly before his death, 
and the little book was seen through the press by the present 
writer. Every page bears witness to its author's vast power 
of combination, and truly inexhaustible learning. Not since 
the days of Pott have etymological researches been carried 
on on this magnificent scale. 

Jarl CHARPENTIER. 


McuaMMADAN SAINTS AND SANCTUARIES IN Paesriwe. 
By Tavrig Canaan, M.D., Physician to the German 
Deaconesses’ Hospital, Jerusalem. Luzac and Co., 
London, 1927. 

This book is a reprint from the Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, It is a very valuable and interesting piece 
of work. The author has taken full advantage of unique 
opportunities of co-operating in the important task of 
collecting before it is too late all the available material 
regarding the folklore, customs, and superstitions current in 
the Holy Land. For a variety of reasons the country is 
changing rapidly. The simple, if crude, patriarchal atmosphere 
of Palestine is fast disappearing and a civilization of a more 
sophisticated nature is taking its place. Dr. Canaan’s work is 
based on a study of 235 shrines, which he has examined in situ, 
and he has also made a collection of stories told about the 
local saints and of verses sung in their honour, He has too 
made a voluminous collection of Palestinian proverbs and 
idioms, which must be of much value and interest, though he 
has not drawn on it much in the present work. Apart from its 


value for the study of primitive religion and archmology, 
JRAS, JULY 1924. 45 
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this work has a special interest on linguistic grounds, Many of 
the verses cited, though they have little merit as poetry, are 
of great interest from this point of view, The verses are quoted 
in the Roman character, which allows the Palestinian 
pronunciation to be indicated in a way that would be 
impossible, if the Arabic character were used, They are 
accompanied by translations, which are literal and generally 
accurate. Over one word, however, which occurs several 
times, I venture to differ from the author. On page 259 we 
have the line 
SébeS ‘ar-rdjal yom el-harb ma wallii 

which is rendered “ Recite a gobd§ for the men who in the 
day of war do not flee ", and there is a footnote that the word 
“ débes ig unknown to a selection of six authorities cited. 

The same word occurs in a line on page 312, where it is 
translated “ Call a soba§ ", but no note is added. At page 320, 
where the word again OCCUrS, it is translated in the same way, 
but there is a footnote to the effect that the word means 
“to chant a song aloud and in company ”, 
' It seems to me probable, almost certain, that the word is 
merely the common Persian word , ¢\\+ (bravo, a corruption 
from yt 2\¢), which has crept into colloquial «Arabic 
and that it is used in all these cases as an exclamation. 

R. P. Dewnurst. 








Inantan Srupres. By Cunsersm Eracuat Pavey, late 
Principal of the Nasarvanji Ratanji Tata Zend Pahlavi 
Madressa. Bombay: Captain Printing Works, 1927. 

This is a collection of essays on miscellaneous subjects 
written by a veteran Parsi scholar and translated into English 
from Gujarati by his son. They all deal with ritual 
and historical questions connected with the Zoroastrian 
eligion, In view of the indifferent paper and printing, the 
price of this rather small book (Rs. 10) seems to me 
unduly high. 
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These essays are interesting and display a good deal of 
knowledge, but there ts little or no evidence of any orginal 
research or independence of thought in their rather discursive 
and disconnected matter. The book as a whole suffers 
inevitably from a lack of co-ordination and unity of design, 
It is rarely clear in any essay exactly what position the writer 
wishes to establish, or with what object various pomts of 
detail are enumerated and discussed. The writer's method 
does not seem to be definitely historical, exegetical or con- 
troversial, and there is throughout no definite logical cohesion. 

RK. P. Dewnusgsr. 


A Year aMonc THE Persians. By Epwarp GRanvILLe 
_ Browne. With a Memoir by Sir E. Denison Ross, 
Cambridge University Press, 1926. 


Forty years have elapsed since the late Professor Browne 
spent the year in Persia, which he described im what Sir E. 
Denison Ross rightly calls one of the world’s moat fascinating 
and instructive books of travel. This truly great books was 
published in 1893, and in the followimg year a long and 
appreciative review, written by Sir Frederick Goldsmid, 
appeared in this Society's Journal (pp. 194 et seq.). I feel that 
the appearance, long overdue, of a reprint of the book, 
panied by a sympathetic Memoir written by a scholar well- 
qualified to appreciate the author's unique gifts as an 
Orientalist, ought not to pass unnoticed, I have always felt 
that I owed much to the book myself. In 1895 a friend in 
Cawnpore spoke to me about it enthusiastically, and after 
borrowing his copy I procured one from Calcutta, which 
has been re-read by me more than a dozen times, and lent 
to many friends, English and Indian. Apart from the great 
enjoyment derived from the book, the numerous apt 
quotations in it from Persian poetry, rendered into English 
with an altogether exceptional skill and felicity, acted as a 
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powerful stimulus to an incipient love of Persian literature. 
A further debt of a more personal kind was that it served as 
an introduction to the writer himself. I spent a few weeks in 
England in the winter of 1900-1, and in January, 1901, 
I went to Cambridge solely with the object of seeing 
Professor Browne. I knew no one in Cambridge at the time, 
and I was armed with no introduction, but by a lucky chance 
I found Professor Browne in his room on my arrival, and, 
after introducing myself as a fervent admirer of his book, 
I received from him much courtesy and kindness, which 
culminated, when I next visited England in 1905, in an 
invitation to stay with him in Pembroke College in the long 
vacation. He was a most delightful host and a most brilliant 
talker. It will always be a source of satisfaction to me that 
T had the privilege of reviewing the last volume of his great 
history of Persian Literature for this Journal and that I was 
informed that the review had given him great pleasure. 

One small poimt connected with the book now under 
discussion was mentioned by me verbally to the writer. There 
is a very fine Persian couplet cited at the beginning of the 
sixth chapter, which Browne renders more than adequately :— 
“ Free-thought and faith—the upshot’s one; they wrangle 

oer & name: 


Interpretations differ, but the dream is still the same 


This is attributed to S4ib, but I pointed out that I had been 
unable to find it in the Kulliyat of that poet. Professor Browne 
thought that he had seen the couplet attributed to Sdib in 
an anthology of Persian poetry compiled by some Turk. 

There is another couplet at the head of the 17th chapter, 
which I have always admired very much, taken from @ very 
beautiful ode written by the Babi poetess Qurratu'l‘Ain. The 
whole of Browne's rendering of this ode will be found on 
page 535, and it seems to me to maintain a remarkably high 
level throughout. I should like to quote it in extenso, but I 
limit myself to the dominant couplet first mentioned :— 
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“Sikandar's pomp and display be thine, the Qalandar’s » 
habit and way be mine, 
That if it please thee I resign, while this though bad is 

enough for me,” 

Of this book as a whole it may be said that it reveals an 
astonishing memory, a knowledge of the language and 
literature of the country phenomenal in a young man, and a 
wonderful sympathy with all that is best in the culture and 
mental outlook of the Persian people. 

R. P. Dewnurst. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE THESAURUS SyRiacus oF R. Payne 
Saurra, §.T.P., CoLtecrep asp ARRANGED BY HIS 
Daventer, J. P. Marcouiourn, 4to, pp. xix, 345, 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1927. 42s. net. 

No one is more qualified to write such a book than 
Mrs. Margoliouth. Already before she has assisted her father 
in the compilation of that monumental work, the Thesaurus 
Syriacus, and, paradoxical as it may sound, it is much easier 
to compile a dictionary than to write a supplement. In the 
former case much preparatory work has already been done, 
and although no doubt great industry and care is required, 
as well as profound scholarship, to gather it up and arrange it 
systematically, still greater is the care and competence needed 
for a supplement. One must be fully steeped in the knowledge 
of the whole material contained in the dictionary, in order to 
find out the lacun», and fill up the gaps discovered only by 
indefatigable industry and consummate knowledge. 
Mrs. Margoliouth has practically put now the final touch to 
the Thesaurus, for she has gathered up her material from a 
number of works which have appeared since the publication 
of that book. She has spread her net very wide, as the 
bibliography at the beginning shows, having included im 1t 
not only a large number of recently published Syriac texts, 
but also Manichwan and even Mandwean from Noldeke’s 
Grammar, Whether she would have been able to add anything 
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more from gleanings of the Qolasta and the Book of St. John, 
published by Lidzbarski, must remain doubtful, for some of 
the words occurring in these writings in which I am specially 
interested are already entered in this supplement. I refer, 
e.g., to the word “ Sekhina ", which has a history of its own, 
especially through the difference of the meaning given to it 
by Jewish, Samaritan, and Mandman tradition. Full 
information is now found in the supplement, amplified also 
by reference to the Manichean text, ex wngue leonim. All 
students of the Syriac literature are sure to unite in praise 
of this excellent piece of work. A word of appreciation must 
be added for the fine typographical execution, which one is 
accustomed to find in all the productions of the Clarendon 
M. Gaster. 


Serer Ha-Tamie. Das Buch von der Palme dea Abu Aflah 
aus Syrac Oi, Ein Text aus der arabischen Geheim- 
wissenschaft."t Nach der allein erhaltenen hebriischen 
Uebersetzung. Herausgegeben und tibersetzt von 
G. Scnotem. 59 + 50 pp., 8vo. Part I, Jerusalem, 
1926; Part I, Hannover: Heinz Lafaire, 1927. 

Dr, Scholem publishes here for the first time the Hebrew 
text with a German translation of a book which claims to be 
the translation of an Arabic work ascribed to a certain Abu 
Aflah. It is called The Book of the Palm-tree. It consists of two 
parts. The first is a treatise on pneumatic astrological 
speculations, leading up to the second part, the practical 
application of those speculations, giving directions for the 
preparation of a bird out of the twigs of a palm-tree. It 
becomes a magical bird, able to answer all the questions that 
are put to it in a special manner. Dr. Scholem proves that 
the author, who is called Abu Aflah al Saragosi, was really 
a man from Syracus. He was well acquainted with the King of 
Sicily, and the treatise is in the form of an epistle sent to the 
pupil in Marakesh. The author must have lived before 1100, 
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since he refers to the Arab domination of Sicily. But 
Dr. Scholem goes one step further, and doubts the authenticity 
of the name, He characterizes the writing as pseudepigraphic. 
But the details, on the contrary, which are contamed im the 
writing do not warrant the doubt as to the authorship of 
Abu Aflah. True, the author describes his work as resting on 
one ascribed to Kine Solomon, who is credited with the 
creation of this magic bird. Rules are given in the name of 
King Solomon. ‘They are very obscure. Dr. Scholem, who 
in spite of all these difficulties has rendered the text into 
German very satisfactorily, still in consequence admits that 
his translation of these twenty rules is tentative. The book 
is a very important contribution to the history of magical 
operations, The episode of the banishing of the ravens 
from the “island” of Sicily is an imteresting parallel to 
similar stories of reptiles and other obnoxious animals being 
banished by saints or magicians, It 1s obviously incomplete, 
as no reason seems to be given for the persistent gathering of 
the ravens over the palace of the king (cf. Gaster, Exempla 
of the Rabbis, No. 352). The Arabic original of this Hebrew 
text has not yet been discovered, which adds a special value 
to this publication. 
M. Gasrer. 


Qzan Massdorn, a collection of itineraries by Jewish 
travellers to Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and other countries, 
pilgrimage to holy tombs and sepulchres, with maps, 
notes and imdex. Selected and edited by J. D.- 
Eisensters. 4to, 352 pp. (two columns to the page). 
New York, 1926. 

This volume contains the itineraries of four and twenty 
Jewish travellers who visited eastern countries between the 
middle of the twelfth and the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The work, which is written in Hebrew throughout, is 
introduced by the narrative of journeys undertaken in 
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Talmudic time up to the second half of the twelfth century. 
The author enters on his subject proper with the travels of 
the famous Benjamin of Tudela, whose work has been printed 
many times in the Hebrew original and translated into a 
number of European languages (twice into English), It is 
very attractively written, and throws a good deal of light on 
the geography and history of lands in Western Asia. Strange 
to say, the “author omitted to mention Al Harizi, a 
contemporary traveller who did not compilea historical account 
of his journeys, but described them in short verses embodied 
in the 35th and 46th chapters of his Tahkeméni, magimas 
written in imitation of Al Hariri’s famous work. Nearly all 
travellers in the fifteenth century were either French, Spanish, 
or Italian. In more recent times we encounter the names of 
H. D. J. Azulai, Romanelli, and in the last century Dr. Louis 
Loewe, the travelling companion of Sir Moses Montefiore 
and Lady Montefiore. Each account in the book is prefaced 
by a biographical sketch, An appendix describes the position 
of important graves to which pilgrimages are still made, The 
book is accompanied by eartographical sketches and photo- 
gravures. The editor is to be commended for the thoroughness 
of the work, which could only have been achieved by 
industrious research, A translation should receive a warm 





ABENHAZAM DE Cérpona y su Historia CRiTIcA DE LAS 
Ipgas Rewiciosas, Por Miaven Asin Panacros de las 
RR. AA. Espanota, ete. Tomo Primero, Madrid: 
Real Academia de la Historia, 1927, 

Ibn Hazm of Cordova is ranked with Tabari as the most 
prolific of Islamic authors. The merit of “ discovering ” him 
is shared by Dozy and Goldziher. The former in his History 
of the Arabs in Spain gave in translation some selections 
from a treatise on love by this author (published by Petrof in 
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1914); and the latter in his monograph on the Zahirites gave 
extracts from the treatise on Heresies and Sects (published 
in Cairo in five volumes, aw. 1317-21). Of this vast work 
Professor Asin Palacios, of whose work on the Divina 
Commedia an English translation has appeared, proposes to 
give an exhaustive account in Spanish, occupying numerous 
volumes ; the volume of which the title is reproduced above 
is devoted to the biography and bibliography of the author. 
The materials for the life (a.n. 583-456) are fairly copious ; 
in the first place autobiographical notices in Ibn Hazm's 
published works, which Professor Asin Palacios has collected 
with great care; in the second the accounts of the author 
compiled by the authors of biographical dictionaries. The 
Professor's wide reading in both Eastern and Western literature 
has furnished numerous supplements to both these sources, 
The charm of his style renders the perusal of his book unusually 
agreeable. 

The love-affair with which the biography starts was intro- 
duced by Dozy into his history (Spanish Islam, translated by 
F. Griffin Stokes, pp. 577-80), who accounted for its 
chivalrous character by Ibn Hazm’s descent from Spanish 
Christians. “ In vain did such orientalized Christians repudiate 
their descent; in their innermost nature there lingered a 
delicate and spiritual element which was not Arabian.” This 
view is assailed by Asin Palacios, and it would seem with 
justice. There is little in Ibn Hazm’s love-story which cannot 
be paralleled from the poems of Arabs who had no Christian 
ancestry. 

Kant observes that a change of religion is popularly regarded 
as discreditable, and this is true of even so mild a change as 
transference from one of the Sunni law-schools to another. 
Ibn Hazm offended twice in this way. He began as a Malikite, 
shifted into the school of Shafi‘l, and again into that of Dawid 
the Zahirite. His chief historical importance lies in his success 
in obtaining adherents to the Aahirite school, whose fortunes 
are recorded by his biographer. It has long been extinct. 
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An earlier study by Professor Asin Palacios was devoted to 
Ibn Hazm’s treatise on morals, which has supplied some 
materials for the study of the author's character. His practice 
was not always in accord with his theory. According to the 
latter the controversialist should be courteous in his language. 
In practice Ibn Hazm is proverbially violent, and his want of 
self-restraint is regarded as the cause of many of his failures 
and misfortunes. It may be hoped that his admiration for 
veracity received more practical illustration. 

In calling Ibn Hazm “ the first Historian of Religious Ideas " 
(p. 267) Professor Asin Palacios claims more for him than he 
claims for himself ; for in his preface he admits that he had 
numerous predecessors. One, who in learning was probably 
superior to Ibn Hazm, is Mutahhar b. Tahir, whose work 
was published by the late Professor Huart with the title 
Livre de la Création et de [' Histoire. In the list of works by 
Tbn al-Kalbi, who died in a.a. 204, there is. a Book of Religions 
of the Arabs, which belongs to this subject ; and the work of 
Epiphanius, who died a-p, 403, is very similar both in scope 
and spirit to that of Ibn Hazm.! It is, however, true that the 
latter displays far more originality and thought than could 
have been expected from an author of four hundred volumes. 
Tbn Hazm pointed out difficulties in the Biblical narratives 
which lay dormant till the rise of Biblical criticism in the 
eighteenth century. And students of Islam will welcome the 
profound study of this treatise which the professor promises us. 

While he has endeavoured to render these Prolegomena 
intelligible to those who are not specialists, even advanced 
students will find them a mine of geographical and historical 
information, And since the study of Spanish has recently been 
making great strides in this country, the language in which 
they are written should not prevent their being widely read 
and appreciated here, TD. 5. M. 

* Professor A.P. suggests that Figal in the title al-Fipal f'l-Milal wal- 
Aiwa wal-Nibal is “‘an arbitrary broken plural of fas!". Few will 


accept this. It would be simpler to vocalize fagl, since Mila! with Nihal 
furnishes a rhyme. 
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FRtthaRABISCHE LIEBESGESCHICHTEN: EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
VERGLEICHENDEN LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von Dr. Bunt 
Paret. (Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 40.) Bern: Paul 
Haupt, 1927. 

This work is a translation of select stories from the Masari’ 
al-‘Ushshag of Tbn al-Sarrij, who died a.n. 500. The original 
was published a.n. 1301 in Constantinople (Jawa‘ib Press). 
The title is rendered by the translator (Ring) Kampf platze 
der Liehenden, but this is not quite felicitous, as 1t means 
rather places (or occasions) where lovers were overthrown ; 
i.e. cases wherein people died of love, or, at least, were seriously 
wounded. And, indeed, the course of true love runs smooth 
in few, if any, of these anecdotes. The collector took them 
very seriously, ag he gives chains of authorities, occasionally 
with dates, in the style of a traditionalist, The translator has 
endeavoured to group similar stories together, and has added 
a few notes. These are not always satisfactory. On p. 68 
of the original a lover who is about to be beheaded in the 
presence of the Caliph recites a verse— 

Jedd cgdcley pV aie stg LL, HESS ay 

“Verily I thought of thee (ic. his beloved) whilst the 
scourges were assailing me in the presence of the sovereign, 
and my arm was fettered.” 

This is paraphrased er habe thn ber dem “Imam” (in 
anklagendem Sinn) erwihnt, and the note tells us that the 
Imam means the Prophet Muhammad! It seems doubtful 
whether the first note is correct. Someone hears a Adty, 
the Islamic equivalent of the Talmudic Bath-gél, i.e. a voice 
from the sky. The note says Hatif bezeichnet ein Wesen, das 
man sprechen hort, aber dabei nicht sieht. Es kann ein Geist 
oder ein Mensch sein. Only extreme rationalists would suppose 
the speaker in such cases to be a man. In the main these notea 
contain useful references to collections m which the same or 
similar anecdotes are to be found. The translation is scholarly, 
but there are some elips. The name of the lady who is the 
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heroine of tale 143 is surely not Mifdat, but Mufaddat, This 
name is correctly transliterated by Boucher on p. 6 of his 
Farazdaq, though he misunderstands it in the following line. 

Dr, Paret is evidently right in rejecting the supposition of 
Chauvin that the “ Israclitish ” stories in the Arabian Nights 
were introduced by a Jewish editor. The nature and source of 
these [sratliyyat would well deserve a special study; there 
are frequent citations from them in the Qit al-Qulah, whose 
author died a.u. 386. <A collection of such Apocrypha must 
have existed before that date. 

D, 8, M. 
THe Atrars or THE Ovp Testament. By Harotp M. 
Wiener, M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
law. 4to, pp. 34. Leipzig: Hinricks. 

The author of this treatise presents another instalment of 
his famed Bible studies. In applying the results of his legal 
training to the methods of modern criticism, he struck out 
new lines showing up errors in the writings of leading scholars 
whom the lack of this training led to the adoption of false 
notions. He avows that the effect of the strict application of 
the legal rule of contemporanea expositio has come as a surprise 
to himself, and he brings it to bear on this latent treatise. 
The subject, although not quite new, has never before been 
discussed as systematically and thoroughly, The author 
deals seriatim with the altars of sacrifice, dividing them into 
two classes, viz. cairn altars and horned altars. To these are 
added memorial altars and altars of incense. This classification 
_ and the arguments by which it is supported turns energetically 
against the notion that slaughter and sacrifice are identical 
terms in the Old Testament. In his discussion of the method 
of utilization he naturally gives much space to the difficult 
question of what sacrifices should be offered on the horned 
altar of the sanctuary. There were national as well as 
individual offerings, but there was also slaughter for food, and 
this was the general usage in Israel from the earliest times. 
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The author quite rightly stresses the point that sacrifices 
were not an Israelite invention. Archeology has shown that 
the use of altars goes back to remoter times, and was only 
directed into the channel of the Biblical law as a protest 
against pagan practices, such as shown by the instance of 
Elijah on Mount Carmel. 

In so abstruse a subject which is even made more perplexing 
by textual difficulties the reader cannot be expected to accept 
every detailed proposition put forward by any author, but he 
can certainly agree to our author's conclusion that the 
sacrificial system of the Bible stands in close relationship to 
the contemporary Semitic system, and is clearly illustrated 
by the facts as to altars. In a few final sentences the author 
asserts that “the contemporary material shows that views 
which have enjoyed the greatest currency of recent years are 
entirely baseless“, and “the sooner scholarship leaves the 
field of speculation to found itself on solid fact, the better will 
it be for its work and regulation ”. 

H. Hrrsemren. 


Er 


Le Mavso.ke pes Privces Sa‘prens A Marrakecu. By 
GaprieL-Rovusseav. Préface par E. Dourre. Texte 
arabe et Traduction des Inscriptions par F. Arq. 
Aquarelles, dessins et relevés de l'auteur. pp. xxii, 68, 
and 3 plans, with case of plates. 134 x 10}. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1925. 

Here is presented with great beauty and scholarly care, rich 
material for the student of Muhammadan art and history. To 
begin with, M. Doutté gives us an interpretation of Moroccan 
art as exhibited in architecture and sculpture under the rule 
of the Banu Sa‘d. He contrasts it with that of the two pre- 
ceding dynasties, the Almohadsand Merinids. The first, severe 
and bare, symbolic of man’s nakedness and mute obedience 
under the inexorable will of the One, invisible and omnipotent : 
the second, struggling for an expression of greater freedom 
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and beauty, but (according to M. Doutté) with only partial 
success, for lack of the thrust of a strong national conscious- 
ness. Later the Banu §Sa‘d, flushed with military and 
mercantile triumphs, and having leavened the traditional 
faith with a warm humanity, find artistic expression in bold 
rectilinear forms laden with immense richness of decoration 
and colour. M. Gabriel-Rousseau follows with a description 
of the cemetery and buildings which is illustrated by charming 
sketches executed by himself. To M. Félix Arin falls the task 
of editing the funerary inscriptions, fifty in number. This he 
has performed with thoroughness, and we are given the 
Arabic texts, released from their veils of floral decoration 
and accompanied by translations and valuable notes, Three 
ground plans of the mausoleums by <A. Gilles conclude the 
volume. The plates, which are in colour, phototype, and 
lithography, are magnificently produced and are prefaced by 
a descriptive index. The story of the great days of the Sharifs, 
already recovered for us by the labours of Cour, Lévi- 
Provengal, and Fagnan, is vividly illumined by this beautiful 
work. 
A. &. Furton. 


Ancrent Recorps or Assyria AND Bapynonta. Vols. Tand 
IT. By Dawstet Davin Lockers, Ph.D., Professor 
of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in the 
University of Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 
Price £1 per volume. 

Professor Breasted, who edited the Ancient Records 
of Egypt, entrusted the companion series on Babylonia 
and Assyria to the capable hands of his colleague, 
Professor Luckenhbill, who has edited the historical records of 
Assyria in these two handsome volumes. To the profound 
regret of his friends, they proved to be the last work of this 
preat scholar. He died in London, 5th June, 1927, while 
preparing the further volumes on the historical records of 
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Babylonia, His book bears the seal of his University Press, 
Creseat scientia Vita excolatur. The plan of this series admits 
of translation only, with few notes ; the text is not given, and 
consequently the series can hardly supply the needs of scholars 
after the manner of Schrader’s Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
now largely superseded by Jeremias and Winckler’s 
Vorderasiatische Bibliothek and Ebeling-Meisner-Weidner’s 
Altorientalische Bibliothek. But Luckenbill’s work has the 
immense advantage of being a definitely complete work for 
which the reader need not vexatiously await the continuation. 
The Altorientalische Bibliothek does give an exhaustive 
account of all the historical records of Assyria, but only 
vol, iis issued, which ends with the records of Salmanaszar I, 
circa 1289-1261 Bo, Luckenbill has all this material aneated 
in the first 48 pages of vol. i. The Vorderasiatische Bibliothek 
is an ambitious undertaking, and at present Assyrian records 
are represented by only one book by Streck, on the inscriptions 
of Assurbanipal in three volumes, at the very end of 
Assyrian history. Luckenbill, in 718 pages, gives a translation 
in chronological order of the vast historical material of Assyria, 
and an index of all the personal and geographical names which 
eccur in them. There is also a list of rare Assyrian words, and 
a reconstruction of the eponym lists; the king's lists contain 
scanty and unarranged material, based upon the important 
Assyrian and Babylonian synchronistic list of Photo Assur 
4128, and fragments of Assyrian lists of kings from Assur, 
published by Schroeder. He was not able to use the revised 
copy Photo 4128, now given by Weidner in Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, iii, 66-77, where some very serious errors are 
corrected and the important discovery of an Assyrian dynastic 
list by Nassouhi in Constantinople, ibid., iv, 1-10, in which 
the lengths of a good many hitherto unknown reigns down to 
Tiglathpileser ii, circa 963-931 B.c., are given. 

With commendable caution he does not commit himself 
concerning the violently disputed problem of early Assyrian 
chronology and gives no specific dates back of the dead 
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reckonings of the immu lists, 1103 8.c, Vol. in (421 pages) is 
devoted to the Sargonids, and here, of course, the dates are 
given ; in the valuable introductions to the monuments 
f receding reigns in vol. i, the author gives some dates, 
Salmanasar IIT (858-827); Assurnasirpal II (i, 138-99), 
882-859, is left without a date ; Tukulti-Nimurta IT (889-885). 
Adad-nirari IT is given as 911-891, but there is no evidence for 
this reign beyond the fact that it ended im 891. The immu 
list, KAV. 22, vy, 25 to 21, vi, circa line 22, assigns about forty 
years to Asurdan II and Adadnirari IJ. Great caution is 
preserved in dating all earlier kings, but the author states 
that he intended to diseuss the chronology in the volume on 
Babylonian records. His solid learning served him well here ; 
for as we have noted above, valuable new chronological 
material appeared almost immediately after his publication. 
This is an extremely useful work, and for general purposes 
trustworthy. On page 111 the name of the early king, 
Ushpia, is said to occur in Cappadocian, which has been 
challenged by Ferris J. Stephens, JSOR. xi, 103; he reads 
Du-wh-bi-a in the Cappadocian text, where the name Uzhia 
is said to exist; i, 243, § 673, mention should be made of 
Andrae, Festungswerke von Assur, p. 169, and J. A. Craig, 
Hebraica, April, 1886; ii, 427, § 1194, read PSBA, xi, 286, 
for 268. The author carefully collated most of the historical 
records of the Sargonids which has resulted in clearing up and 
rectifying many difficult passages, This is a very important 
contribution to Assyriology. Note the remark (u, 290) on 
Streck’s edition of the inscriptions of Assurkanipal: ‘ Most 
of the philological notes .. . would have been unnecessary 
had the author been able to collate the originals...” 
The author's translations, therefore, frequently present 
improvements of previous editions, and the valuable con- 
tributions to philology are silently given without remark. 
5. Lancpon. 








OSSETISCH-RUSSIECH-DEUTSCHES WORTERBUCH TO9 


tos pecanunel nc ronoanenaxan re A, “Open 


Wsewotop Minter: Ossetiscu - Russisca - DevrscHes 
Woerernves. Herausgepeben und erginzt von A. 
Freman. 1. A-d. Jenwnrpaa (Academy of Sciences), 
1927. pp. xvi +618. 9% = 6). Price 10 roubles, 


More than forty years ago the writer of the present lines 
found Vsevolod Miller (born 1848) at work in Moscow on the 
Ossetian language and this was his chicf interest till his death, 
in 1913, when he left over 8,000 cards of words to form a 
dictionary, of which, in 1905, he had already made mention 
in his Sprache der Osseten. The material was to have been 
published by the Academician C. Salemann, but he died in 
1916, and the work was continued by A. Freiman, who tells 
us that the bulk of the dictionary is now almost doubled, 
though the original plan has been changed as little as possible. 
It will be news to most students that a language with no 
written literature, except of recent date, should have as many 
as 14,000 or 15,000 words in existence ; it must have suffered 
many changes m the last thousand years without any con- 
trolling literary models in M8. form. It is to be hoped that 
this first part of the dictionary may soon be followed by the 
remainder; the whole will be of considerable value for the 
study of comparative philology. The large number of Ossets 
who for nearly half a century have collaborated give a reason- 
able guarantee that the book in its complete form will be 
authoritative and trustworthy. Of the orthographic system 
adopted it is difficult to say what one thinks; it is certainly 
not the best conceivable, very far from this, and we may hope 
for something better in a not too distant future, but any rash 
change is to be deprecated, 

The most serious criticiam to be made at present of the 
volume now printed is that it contams too many entries like 
the following: “ Name e. Vogels " (twice at the bottom of 
p: $63), ‘Name emer Pilanze” (p. 286), “ Benennung e. 

JHAS. JULY 1935, 45 
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Gestirns ” (p. 380); there are several Ossets who know the 
exact names of birds, plants, constellations, etc., or could 
at least identify them so that the dictionary gave the precise 
terms in scientific language. 

Like any lexicon made with care and adorned with 
explanatory phrases, this is a fascinating volume to pick up 
at odd times and browse in—e.g. the word “ bereny”, 
meaning “ beer ’*, reminds us how the Ossets more than a 
century ago came to be hailed in Europe as long lost brothers 
of our own race and tongue, and the editor has inserted 
proverbs showing how in the Central Caucasus ale is held to 
be a medicine for the belly and both meat and drink for normal 
men. Such words as‘ lyne", p. 508 (world, universe), and 
“ Igcenoet ", p. 529 (Paradise), “ Toga", p. 384 (one of the 
Pleiades, which the Ossets call “ the seven sisters"), used as 
girls’ names show us that the chivalrous attitude towards 
women characteristic of Transcaucasia in general 15 not 
absent from that region between Vladikavkaz and Gori from 
which the present Dictator of the U.S.8.R. (Stalin, alias 
Dyughashvili) is said to derive half his blood. Numerous 
examples of “ baby-language " will be found. Of the relation- 
ship, however distant, between England and Ossetia there are 
hints in words like “Taw”, p. 380 (ham, fat on pigs), “Qaa"’, 
p. 420 (goose), “ Jiap”, p. 504 (door), “ Qvr”, p. 457 (cow), | 
‘on " and its derivatives, p. 499 (river, water, Don), and’ 
many others, and there are many clear signs of loans from 
Caucasian languages. This edition consists of 1,050 copies 
and we wonder how many buyers there will be for it in the 
U.8.5.R. at one pound sterling, and how many of them will 
take the trouble to work through the 86 columns (pp. 575 to 
618) of corrections and additions to the text. 





O. W. 








SIR GEORGE GRIERSON AND THE LINGUISTIC 
SURVEY OF INDIA 


The Society gave a luncheon at the Criterion Restaurant 
on 8th May, in honour of Sir George Grierson, on the comple- 
tion of the Linguistic Survey of India, at which eighty-nine 
persons were present, The President, Sir Edward Maclagan, 
was in the Chair, and in giving the toast of Sir George Grierson, 
said: The completion of this monumental work called to mind 
the classical case of the completion of Gibbon’s History. He 
congratulated Sir George Grierson on the pluck and determina- 
tion which had enabled him to carry the work to a finish, 
He emphasized the fact that apart from his linguistic studies, 
Sir George has pursued an effective and successful career in 
the Indian Civil Service, and had published many works of 
an authoritative character on Indian folk-lore, antiquities, 
literature, religion, and philosophy. He drew attention to 
the entire absence of any element of secretiveness in Sir George 
Grierson’s method of working, and his constant willmgness 
to help others; instancing his devotion to the work of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the sister society in Bengal, and 
his sympathetic treatment of other scholars. 

Lord Birkenhead, proposing the toast of The Linguistic _ 
Survey of India, said that had Sir George Grierson devoted 
his whole life to the conduct of the survey it would have been 
pronounced by those who came after us a work fully adequate 
to the intellectual efforts of a powerful and illustrious mind. 
It was altogether a greater achievement that a member of 
the Indian Civil Service who carried out with extreme 
efficiency his duties therein should have been able to under- 
take and carry to a successful conclusion so remarkable an 
undertaking. It was comparable not only to the work of 
Gibbon, to which the chairman had referred, but also to 
that of Dr. Johnson in preparing singlehanded his dictionary, - 
and to that of the Scotsman Murray, who began that monu- 
mental dictionary of the English language which had lately 
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been completed. Another name he could mention in this 
connexion was that of Sir Richard Burton, who was reputed 
to know about one-tenth of the languages which their 
distinguished guest conversationally delighted in, Sir George 
(Grierson could understand 180 languages and 480 dialects. 
Sir George was one of a band of four brilliant men of his 
generation who came from Trinity College, Dublin, and 
occupied supreme positions in their respective spheres. 
Speaking for the India Office and, on this occasion, for 
the Government of India, he expressed their gratitude to 
Sir George Grierson, formally and officially, with the greatest 
emphasis in his power. He had rendered a great fervice to 
the British Empire and especially to India by the inexhaustible 
energy and wide culture with which he had undertaken and 
earried through this vast survey. 

Sir George Grierson, in reply, said; It is just thirty years 
since I last had oceasion to say something in circumstances 
such as this: and, curiously enough, that was when I was 
leaving Patna for Simla to undertake this very Survey, the 
completion of which is being celebrated to-day. 

I have said somewhere that the Survey was one long 
romance, and so indeed it was. It is true that we have 
endeavoured to record facts, and facts alone. But what 
facts! At every stage of our work we heard inarticulate 
murmurs from the past—of days when China was pre-Chinese, 
when our own ancestors herded their flocks on the borders of 
the Caspian, or when some Indian Teucer, greatly daring, led 
his compatriots acroas the mgens aequor of the Bengal Bay 
to people distant Indo-China, and thence to wander almost 
as far as America across the islands of the wide Pacific. What 
food for imagination is here! What history hes hidden under 
apparently dry grubbing among roots and fossils! And then, 
turning to later days, there was the ever present contrast 
* between the wild and the civilized, Wearied, perhaps, with 
the analysis of some savage dialect possessing but a few 
hundred words, we could turn to the Plains of India with 
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their splendid modern literatures, and recognize that here 
was an enchanted garden, its paths almost untrodden by 
explorers from the West—not laid out by rule or governed by 
precept like its illustrious Sanskrit predecessor, but one m 
which Nature, suffused with bounteous sunshme, affords 
vistas of never-ending delight. 

I must thank you gratefully for your kind personal remarks, 
and, if I abstain from protesting that they have been too 
flattering, it is because the compliments must be shared with 
others than myself. I have had many helpers. First of all 
I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the Government 
of India, without whose constant support and help the 
Survey could never have been undertaken, It honoured me 
by placing at my disposal all its resources of printing and 
publication, and by putting me into touch with every official 
that was in a position to assist me. Here I cannot refrain 
from mentioning one name that is affectionately familiar to 
everyone in this room, that of the late Sir Charles Lyall. 
In those days he was one of the Secretaries to the Government 
of India, and it was largely due to his representations that it 
eonzented to entertain the project. Then there were my 
brethren of the Indian Civil Service. I, who have been 
through the mill myself, know well what a trial such calls 
as mine upon his time and labour are to a District Officer 
already overburdened with more urgent responsibilities. 
fet from each and all I received nothing but cordial and ready 
help. Again, there were the many officials, Indian and 
European, not members of my own service, Missionaries, 
and personal friends, to all of whom I owe a heavy debt 
of gratitude. When I came home to arrange the materials 
that had been collected with their help, there was my friend 
Dr. (now Professor) Konow, who for some years generously 
contributed from the treasury of hia wide learning much 
information on subjects that I had had few opportunities 
of studying in India. I hope it will not be forgotten that 
a large and valuable section of the Survey comes from his 
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experienced pen, Finally, there is one who was associated 
with the Survey from its beginning to its end, and, to whom, 
in some respects, I am indebted more than to any other. It 
was she who never spared herself in the perpetual and 
monotonous labour of correcting proofs, whose wise criticism 
saved me from many a solecism, and whose tender care 
inspired me in phases of occasional discouragement, Need 
I say that I am referring to Lady Grierson, 

So we all did our best, and if the Survey help ever so little 
to bring the India that I love nearer to the England that sent 
me to her, if it suggests to the Englishman something of the 
amazing complexity of at least one phase of Indian life, and 
if it suggests to the Indian that England does try to under- 
stand him, and that it is from mutual understanding alone that 
true fellowship is born, then I shall feel that our labour has 
not been m vain. 

In the name of Lady Grierson and on my own behalf, I 
thank you for the kindness you have shown us. So long as 
we live it will abide in our memories and be enshrined within 
our hearts, 


The following observations on the Linguistic Survey of 
India have been communicated by Professor F. W. Thomas : 

In advocating, organizing, and carrying to completion a 
Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Grierson has not 
only accomplished a work of enormous extent and complexity, 
but also fulfilled a mission, At the University of Dublin, 
whither he proceeded from St. Bees and Shrewsbury, and 
where he took a distinguished Degree in mathematics, he 
came under the influence of a remarkable scholar and teacher, 
Professor Atkinson, who was a linguist of extraordinary 
versatility. 

It is not too much to say that from the time of Colebrooke 
and Colin Mackenzie (if we should not even say Sir William 
Jones) the necessity of some comprehensive description of 
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Indian languages had been glimpsed. Such pioneers as Leiden, 
Buchanan-Hamilton, and Hodgson had been widely interested 
in languages and dialects, and Hodgson had published much 
valuable material, The Government of Calcutta issued 

in 1874 Specimens of the Languages of India, edited by 
Sir George Campbell. The comparative study was represented 
by the work of Caldwell for Dravidian, Geames and later 
Hoernle for the Indo-Aryan languages, and Forbes for Further 
Inchan, 

Sir George Grierson after his arrival in India (1873) was 
not long in getting to work. He speedily began to interest 
himself in the languages, folk-lore, and literature of his 
province. He published various notes and texts such as the 
Song of Manik Chandra (1878), leading on to his Introduction 
to the Maithili Language with a Grammar and Chrestomathy 
(1881), and the wonderfully complete account of the country 
life and vocabulary contained in his Bihar Peasant Life 
(1885), In the same year the Comparative Dictionary of the 
Bihari Language, compiled in conjunction with Dr, Hoernle, 
began to appear. The Seven Bihari Grammars were published 
officially in 1883-7, From this time Sir George's publications 
began totakea wider range. In 1889 appeared his biographical 
account of Indian Vernacular Literature, greatly extending 
the Hindu side of Garein de Tassy’s work and supplying the 
indispensable preliminary to any comprehensive study of the 
literary history of Hindi. The re-edition of the Satsay of 
Bihari with commentary and valuable introduction was 
issued in 1896, and in the same year appeared the first part 
of the Padumarafi. In the early ‘nineties also commenced 
the series of Sir George's numerous studies concerning the 
Kashmiri language, which may be said to be a favourite part» 
of his work: the Essays were published in 1899. We should 
not forget his interest in the Sanskrit and the old period of 
Indian history, as shown by his notes and reviews in the 
Indian Antiquary and his translation of M. Senart’s work 
on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 
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The Linguistic Survey was definitely authorized m 1898, 
and Sir George was placed in charge, For this purpose it was 
necessary to take up a residence in Europe. In this Society 
he has been an honoured and popular Hon. Secretary and 
Vice-President and is now an Honorary Vice-President. 
In the year 1909 he received from the hand of the then 
Prince of Wales the triennial gold medal, and later (m 1925) 
he was accorded the Geneten Gold Medal of the bombay 
Branch. 

The greatest part of his energies during his residence in 
England has been absorbed by his exacting task, but among 
other subjects which have occupied him the first place 
belongs perhaps to the Kashmiri language, of which in 1598 
he published with Pandit ISvara Kaula a grammar in Sanskrit, 
entitled Kdemirasahdimrita, His Manual, published at 
Oxford in 1911, furnishes an admirable guide to the study 
of the language, while in Lalldvdkydni (1920) and Hatim's 
Tales (1923) he has used materials supplied mainly by Sir Aurel 
Stein for editions of two very interesting collections of mystical 
poems and popular lore. He is also editing an extensive 
religious poem in the language, Siva-pariedya, with Sanskrit 
rendering. 

The groups of north-western languages related to Kashmuri, 
Kafir languages, Dard languages, spoken chiefly in Western 
Tibet and Northern Afghanistan, and adjacent districts, 
constitute a remarkable and previously little known depart- 
ment of Asiatic Indo-European speech, which has moreover 
left its traces in the Punjab Lahnda and so forth, reaching 
down to Sindh. Sir George's theory that primarily these 
dialects are not Indo-Aryan, but represent an intermediate 
- group of the Indo-Iranian branch has been contested. But 
their remarkable features, their conservation of old vocables 
and their peculiar phonological development, have been set 
in a clear light. Sir George's most Important clisenssions. 
of the subject and allied matters outside the Survey volumes, 
are contained in his monographs on the Pisdea Languages 
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(1906) and on the Jshkasmi, Zebaki, and Yazghulami (190), 
both published by the Society. 

We must not pass over the valuable work done by Sir George 
on the subject of Prakrit Grammar or on that of the Speech 
Tones, or again his activity in procuring and exhibiting 
sramophone records of Indian dialects ; or his many essays on 
the poetical and religious literature of Hindi, or the encourage- 
-ment which he has given to Indian editors of important texts, 
such as the works of Tulsi Das. 

In regard to the Linguistic Survey a mere contemplation 
of the eighteen large folio volumes, giving specimens of all the 
languages and dialects with admirable bibliographies, with 
grammatical sketches and select vocabularies, reveals a 
work of compilation and editorship of almost ineredible 
dimensions. The grammatical sketches furnish scientifically 
definite and reliable descriptions of the sounds, forms, and 
syntax of the languages, steering a wise course between the 
old method of imposing the arrangement and terminology 
derived from the classical languages and the opposite extreme, 
In these volumes we have the means of grasping as a whole 
the present linguistic situation in India with many hghts upon 
the linguistic history. Whole new families of speech have 
been brought to light, and there have been significant 
deductions from their distribution. 

On more than one occasion Sir George has given an account 
of hia survey, notably in a lecture delivered before the Society 
of Arts. Outside the Survey volumes he has published 
lists and descriptions of the languages and he has regularly 
reported to the Orientalist Congresses. In 1928 he will be 
able to notify to an Oxford Congress the completion of a 
task of thirty years. 

Apart from the volumes compiled under his superintendence 
by Professor Konow, whose collaboration has been carefully 
recorded, and apart from the officials and frends who have 
co-operated by supplying materials, the work has been 
carried on single-handed under special difficulties im connexion 
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with the proofs, which has made heavy calls upon the patience 
both of Sir George himself, and of his devoted helpmate, 
Lady Grierson, 

The work furnishes an admirable basis for the detailed 
study of Indian Linguistics, and will inspire and guide many 
future researches, It places the Government of India in 
a unique and highly honourable position, inasmuch as, while 
presiding over the most varied and complicated linguistic 
area in the world, it has procured for its own and the 
general enlightenment an unrivalled instrument and guide. 

Since the above was written the Order of Merit has been 
bestowed upon Sir George Grierson in the Birthday Honours. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(April-June, 1923) 
The Council record with regret the death of the Rev. Canon 
W. H. T. Gairdner, Dr. T. H. Weir, and Mrs. D. B, Spooner. 
Staff-Surgcon F, Rackham Mann has resigned. 


During the quarter the following have been elected :— 


Mr. P. D, Bhanot. 
Mrs. J. Hally Brown. 
Mr. Eric B. W. Chappelow. 


Pandit Jagadish Chandra 
Chatterji. 


Dr. §. K. Chowdury, H.M.B., 
SAS. 

Mr. L. Arjan Dass. 

Abid Hasan Farich. 

Mr. Mysore Hatti Gopal. 

Mr, A. D. Ince. 

Mr. Ganda Singh Kewal. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Khaki, 
B.A., H.P. 

Mr. Mohammad Hafizullah 
Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr, Abdul Hakim Khan. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan. 

Diwan H. Lal Khanna. 


GENERAL 


MEETINGS OF THE 


Mr. Shosen Miyamoto. 
Mr. Gurmukh Singh Mongia, 
M.A, 


Babu Chari Chandra Nag, 
M.A... BL. 

Mrs. G. Pavitram, B.A., L.T. 

Mr. Pande Janunandan Prasad, 
M.A.. B.Ed. 

Mr. G. Rankin. 

Professor Syed Riyaz-ul-Hasan, 

Mrs. G, Sankunny, M.A., L.T. 

Professor George Sarton. 

Mr. Raghunath Sahaya 
Sharma, MA. 

Mr. M. Abdul Majid Sheikh, 
M.A. 


Rai Bahadur 
Sinch, P.C.5. 
Mr. Mir Valiuddin. 


Sardar Hotu 





SOCIETY 


ord April, 1928 
Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 
Dr. Unvala read a paper on the “ Excavations of the French 


Mission at Susa in the Season 1926-7,” illustrated by lantern 
slides, Sir Wolseley Haig spoke, and a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on 8th May, 1928, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. The annual 
report of the Society was read by the Secretary. 


Report or THE Counc, ror 1927-8 
The Society has lost by death two distinguished Honorary 
Members, Professor V. Thomsen and M. Emile Senart, and 
the following thirteen ordinary members ;— 





RKavira) A. Ch. Bisharad. Mr. H. G. A. Leveson. 
Mr. &. K. Bose. Mr. D. B. Parasnis. 
The Hon. Dewan Tek Chand. § Mr. Edwin Ransom. 
Dr, W. E. Geil. Mr. B. Lewia Rice. 
Mr. J. Lal Jaini. Dr. Y. Sarruf. 
Mr. A. D. Keith. Mr. A. J. Shelley-Thompeson. 
Raja Madho Lal. 

The following 17 Members have resigned :— 
Mr. R. Bharadwaj. Mr. D. Talbot Rice. 
Mrs. C. Brownlow. Lord Scone, 
Mr. 8. Cohen, ' Mr. Sefton Jones, 
Sayed Aziz Hassan-Sahib. Colonel H. W. R. Senior. 
Mr. B. R. Jain. Mr. J. 8. Timingham. 
Mr. J. Leveen, Professor Max Walleser. 
Mise E. A. Levin. The Rey, G. A. Wilder. 


Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea. Mr. David Yellin. 
Captain A. Platts, 


Under the Rule 25 the following 32 have ceased to be 
Members of the Society -— 


Mr. B. D. Arora. Mr. 5. Gupta, 

Mr. G. P. Singh Bhalowalia. Mr. M. A. Haidari. 

Mr. Sri Ram Bharatiya. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan. 
Mr. Brameswar Bhattacharya, Mr. Md. Basheer Hossain. 
Maulvi Md. Din. Mr. V. Kaul. 

Mr. G, P. Fisher. Mr. Md. Kazim. 


Mr. 5. 8. Gujral. Mr. Maheshey R. Lal. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


Mr. A. Macdonald. 
Mr, M. Kk. Menon. 
Mr. Hans Raj Nanda. 
Mr. L. Narayan. 

Mr. M. Pratap. 

Dr. H. Rahman. 

Mr. K. D. Ram. 

Mr, &. R. L. Rana. 
Mr. RK. Ry. V. P. Rao. 


Nine Resident Members have 


Mr. Kastoor Mal Banthiya. 
Mr. Harold C. Bowen. 
Mrs. J. Hally Brown. 

Mr, Eric Chappelow. 

Rev. Joseph McCarthy. 


Three Library Members :— 


Sir H. J. Maynard, K.C.1E, 
Miss D, Murray. 
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Mr. Sh. Abdur Rashid. 

Mr, I. H. Saleem. 

Mr. K. P. Saxena. 

Mr. G. B. Singh. 

Mr. A. L. Suherverthy. 

Mr. H. R. Tajdar. 

Mr. Md. Talha. 

Mr. Samad Yar. 

Mr. M. Yusuff. 

been elected during the year: 
Mr. Y. R. Parpia. 

Mr. KR. Said-Raete. 

Mr. Manzoor Husain Siddiqi. 
Mr. A. F. M, Abdul Waheed. 


Mr. C. F. Strickland. 


One Non-Re-ident Compounder :— 


Mr. Hans Raj Davar. 


And 103 Non-Resident Members :— 


Moulvi Hafiz Jalal-uddin 
Ahmad 

Sheikh Md. Iqbal Ahmed. 

Mr. R. 8. Vaidyanatha Ayyar. 

Rai Sahib Gulap Ch. Barua. 

Mr. Phakirdas Banerji. 

Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain 
Barooah. 

Rai Sahib Gulap Ch, Barna. 

Mr. Mahadeva V. Bhide. 

Dr, Karanjaksha Banerjee. 

M. Jean Burnay. 

Mr. 0. K. Carve. 

Mr. P. Chandra. 

Pandit Jagadish Ch, Chatterji. 


Pandit N. Chengalvarayan. 
Mr. Abdul Satter Chowdry. 
Mr. Tresh Lal 8. Chowdhury. 
Mr. R. D. Daga. 

Mr. L. Arjan Dass. 

Mr. R. Ch. Dhar. 

Mr. B. Bhusan Dutt. 

Capt, A. G. C. Fane. 

Mr. H. L. O. Garrett. 

Mr. Narendra Ch. Ghose. 
Dr. 5. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. F. H. Giles. 

Mr. Mysore Hatti Gopal. 
Mr. Ram Sharan Lal Govil. 
Mr. Akhwand Ghulam Hassan. 


Tze 


Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

Mr. Avhs Akhtar Hossain. 

Syed Badrul Hossain. 

Mr. Choudhri Zafar Husein. 

Mr. Chowdhri Hyder Husein. 

Mr. Choudhri Aghar Hussein. 

Mr. Md. Latainddin Idrisi. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
ahi. 

Mr. Arthur D. Ince. 

Mr. Md. Ishaque. 

Mr. T. K. Duraiswamy [yengar. 

Mr. 8. N. A. Jafn. 

Mr. Jannina Progad Jaim. 

Mr. EK. Clement Jones. 

Mr. N. G. Saswad Kar. 

Sayid Misbahuddin Tamkin 
Kazini. 

Mr. A. Ahmed Khan. 

Mir Ahmad Ali Khan. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan. 

Mr. M, Basheer Ahmad Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzaffar 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hosain 
Khan. 

Mr. Girijaprasanna Lahiri. 

Mr. Nathu Lal. 

Mr. R. V. Malliah. 

Professor N. Martinovitch. 

Mr. K. B. L. Mathur. 

Mr. Md. Abdulla Minhas. 

Rai Bahadur Sarda Jwala 
Sahai Misra. 

Mr. R. J. Moses. 

Mr. A. R. Arunachala Nadar. 

Mr. Jagat Narain. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo 
Narain, 


Nur 
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Mian Sultan Ahmed Vajudi 
Nizami. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmad Nomani. 

Sastri Schan Lal Partak. 

Mr. B. P. Pande. 

Dr. J. G. Peters. 

Mr. V. G. Vasudeva Pillai. 

Mr. Pande Jadunandam 

Mr. Baini Prashad. 

Syed G. Mohiuddin Qadri. 

Mr, M. D. Raghavan. 

Rai Bahadur D, Ropmay. 

The Rt. Hon, The Earl of 
Ronaldshay, G.C.8.1 

Pandit Barup Narain Rozdon. 

Mr. Abdul Munim Saidi. 

Mr. Sayyad Sajjad. 

Mr. Kanakhya Lal Saqib. 

Pandit Swaroop Ch. Saro}. 

Dr. Jyotis Govinda Sen. 

Prof. Fradun-e-Zaman 
Shuja, 

Mr. Md. Hasan Siddiqi. 

Dr. Balwant Singh. 

Mr. Bhagat Singh. 

Sardar Darshan Singh. 

Mr. G. Hamilton Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Sardar Hotu 
Singh. 

Mr. Kunwar Maharaj Singh. 

Raja Raghunandam Prasad 
Singh. 

Sir Rameshwara Singh, G.C.1_E. 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Sircar. 

Mr. Nirujun Sircar. 

Rai Sahib Tara Chand Sood. 

Mr. H. L. Srivastava. 

Mr. V. 8. Subramanian. 


Md. 
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Mr. Manohar Lal Talib. Mr. Stuart Wolfenden. 
Mr. H. M. &. Thompson. Mr. ht. Ramsay Wright. 
Sir Lionel L. Tomkins, Mr. Suleman Ishag Yakub. 
Mr. John Walker. Mr. Wasi Md. Yas. 


Mr. Mir Valinddin. 


Lectures 
The following lectures have been delivered :— 


“Excavations at Ur, 1926-7,” by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley. 

* Journey and Results of the Fourth Turfan Expedition,” 
by Dr. A. von Le Coq. 

“The Hebrew Tetragrammaton; its Original Form and 
Pronunciation,” by Mr. G. KR. Driver. 

“Somnath and its Conquest, by Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna,”* by Mr. Muhammad Nazim. 

“ Court Life in the T'ang Dynasty as illustrated by the Life 
of Tu Fu,” by Mra. Ayseough. 

“From the End of China’sa Great Wall to Moscow,” by 
Miss Mildred Cable. 

Results of the Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field Museum 
Expedition at Kish and Jemdel-Nasr during the two seasons 
1925-7 and early 1928,” by Professor 5. Langdon, 

" Excavations of the French Mission at Susa, in the season 
1926-7," by Dr. J, M. Unvala. 

The Journal, already enlarged in 1926, has again been 
increased, and is now practically its pre-war size, but 
it must be remembered that the expense of printing is very 
nearly double what it was in 1914. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has published the Asatir, 
Dr. Gaster's long promised work, and has re-issued, by the 
photographic process, the Lawda’th of Jami, for the second time 
out of print. The Fund has in progress the translation of the 
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Countersigns Cc, &. A. W. OLDHAM, Auditor for the Society. 
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Al-Bobu ‘] Hadi “Ashor, translated by the Rev, W. M. Miller. 
It is passing rapidly through the press, and will be ready. 
it is hoped, this summer. 

The Prize Publication Fund has nearly ready Mr. 
Malalasekera’s Pali Literature of Ceylon, and the Asiatic 
Mon ograph Fund also will soon publish A Study of the Eeonomic 
Condition of Ancient India, by Dr. Pran Nath. 

The Forlong Fund added a fourth volune to the series in 
1927, Ta'rikha Fakhrwdalin Mubdrakshih, edited by Sir E. 
Denison Koss, and another volume is in course of 
preparation, a neW edition of Trenckner’s Milindapanho 
with Indices by Mr. Rylands and Mrs. Rhys Davids. The 
work is being published in conjunction with the Pali 
Text Society. 

The Couneil regrets that no competitors entered in 1927 
for the Public Schools Gold Medal ; the subject was “ Bombay, 
Town and Island,” one*which might have been thought to 
contain sufficient interest to attract competitors. This year 
the subject chosen is “ Lord Cornwallis in India,” and the 
Council hopes that a wide interest will be aroused, 

Through the generosity of the heirs of the late Mrs. Rachel 
Béer the Society has become possessed of the portrait by 
Edwin Long of the late M. Ernest Renan, a distinguished 
Hon: Member. The portrait was lent to the Society in 1893 
by Mra, Beer, and the Council are glad to announce that tt is 
now the property of the Society. The grateful thanks of the 
Society aré due to the donors. To other donors also thanks 
are due, to Mr, George Eumorfopoulos for further volumes of 
the Catalogue of his collection; to Professor Takakusu for 
thirteen volumes of the Chinese Tripitakea ; to Mr. Said Ruete 
for a photograph of the portrait of his grandfather, Sayyed 
Said bin Sultan Imam of Muscat and Sultan of Zanzibar, 
elected an Hon, Member of the Society in 1836. The original 
was painted by a Lieut. Lynch about the year 1830, 

Two distinguished foreign savants were selected as Hon. 
Members, Professor F. W. K. Miiller, of Berlin, and Professor 


perry 
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Antoine Meillet, of Paris, in place of Professor V. Thomsen 
and M. Emile Senart. 

The Council have selected Professor Margoliouth as the 
recipient of the Triennial Gold Medal in recognition of his 
long and eminent services to the cause of Oriental learning. 

The Burton Memorial Lecture is to be given in the 
autumn by Mr, McMichael, C.M.G., to whom has been awarded 
the Triennial Medal for exploration and travel in the East. 

The Carnegie Trust was approached during the year for a 
grant in aid of the Library, which requires very large 
expenditure to bring it up to date. 

The Trust has generously responded, and has made a 
grant of £2,000 to be expended over three years. The work 
of revising and enlarging the existing catalogue has already 
been undertaken, and as each room is done the cards are 
provisionally arranged so that the Catalogue for the rooms as 
finished is immediately available, 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1927—8 are as follows :— 

Under Rule 29 the President, Sir Edward Maclaga ire 
from the office of President, and the Council acid the 
Earl of Ronaldshay be elected to succeed him. 

Under Rule 30 Dr. Cowley retires from the office of Vice- 
President : the Council recommend the election of Sir Edward 
Maclagan. 

Under Rule 81 the Hon. Officers, Sir Stewart Lockhart: 
Mr. Perowne, and Mr. Ellis retire from the office of Hon. 
Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian respectively, 
The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 32 only one member, Sir William Foster, 
retires this year, non-cligible for re-election. Next year, 
however, the compulgory retirements would have been 
seven, 80 three membera, Mr. Fulton, Professor Macdonell 
and Mr. Winckworth, have voluntarily retired this year 
instead of next in ofder to equalize the retirements 
in the future, The retiting members therefore are 
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Sir William Foster, Mr. Fulton, Professor Macdonell, 
and Mr. Winekworth. To these must be added Professor 
Thomas, who in resigning the office of Hon. Secretary in 
October was co-opted on to the Council, and retiring under 
Rule 28 is eligible fur re-election. 

The Council recommend in their place the election of 

(I) Dr. Cowley. 

(2) Mr. H, A. R. Gibb, 

(3) Lient.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig. i 

(t) Professor F. W. Thomas, 

(5) Sir Oliver Wardrop. 

Under Rule 81 the Council recommend (1) Mr. L. C. 
Hopkins and (2) Sir Richard Burn as Hon, 'Auditora and 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co, as Auditors for the ensuing 
year, ' 

Dr. Barnett, moving the adoption of the report, said : 

It is with genuine satisfaction that I beg to move the 
acceptance of the annual report ; for the document now before 
us reveals a year’s prosperous and effective work, though 
it does not reveal how much of this happy result is owing to 
the able manner in which Sir Edward Maclagan has presided 
over the Society, and how deep is the gratitude which we feel 
towards him. 

The first words of the report strike a note of sorrow, for 
they refer to the death of two eminent scholars, M. Senart, 
whose brilliant researches in ancient Indian history and 
antiquities are truly classic, and Professor Thomsen, whose 
philological work has been epoch-making. ‘They were 
honorary members of this Society ; and to fill the vacancies 
arising by their death the Council has elected two foreign 
Orientalists of the highest distinction, Professor Meillet of 
Paris, who succeeds to the place of M. Senart, and Professor 
Miiller of Berlin, who comes in lieu of Professor Thomsen. 

The financial statement shows that on the year’s working, 
after investment, we have a real balance of £60, The Special 
Funds are hard at work publishing and republishing works 
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of importance for Oriental studies, and our Journal has 
practically recovered its pre-war bulk. Itis peculiarly inspiring 
to be able to report that the Carnegie Trust has responded to 
the Council's request by granting us the sum of £2,000 for 
the service of the Library, to be expended in cataloguing, 
purchase and binding of books, ete. This endowment will 
be of immense help to us, for the Library is the heart of our 

It is fitting on this occasion that I should mention two 
other incidents in our history, one of which appears on this 
report, while the other does not. The first is the presentation 
of the Triennial Gold Medal to Professor Margoliouth, to 
whom we all offer our hearty congratulations on this testi- 
monial of our appreciation of his brilliant and untiring 
scholarship, congratulations which are the warmer because 
he has at all times served the Society with the most unselfish 
and zealous loyalty. We all heartily wish that he may for 
many years continue his services to the cause of learning 
and the R.A.5. The other incident is the pleasant ceremony 
which has been held this day, the lunch of honour held to 
celebrate Sir George Grierson’s completion of his colossal 
work, the Linguistic Survey of India, one of the greatest 
achievements of philological science and literary organization. 
More than a generation has been needed to complete that 
great structure; and now the task has been accomplished, 
and with profound joy and gratitude we celebrate its fulfilment 
with the master-builder among us, still strong and wise. Long 
may he also be with us; laetus inéersit, happy for many 
reasons, and most of all in the consciousness of having brought 
his life’s work to completion. 

Mr. Oldham: I have pleasure in seconding the adoption of 
the Report. Professor Barnett has already referred to our 
logs on the President’s retirement, and I shall not spoil it by 
adding anything to what he hassaid. The past year cannot be 
described as an annus mirafnlis, unless we may venture to 
claim some reflected glory from that truly monumental work 
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to which we have heard such eloquent tributes to-day. Irefer 
to the Linguistic Survey of India, which has been completed 
by our Hon. Vice-President, Sir George Grierson, who for 
nearly half a century has been one of the mainstays of this 
Society. I think the Society is well entitled to associate 
itself with the world-wide congratulations which have been 
showered upon him. 

There is one department perhaps to which special reference 
should be made, as the Report scarcely does justice to the 
amount of work which has been effected. I refer to the 
Library—a very important department of the Society's 
functions which Professor Barnett has just described os the 
heart of the Society. The important work that is being 
done deserves some recognition at our hands. It consists 
in the revising and bringing up to date of the catalogue, 
the rebinding of books and their rearrangement and 
re-housing in more suitable situations where they can be more 
readily got at, The cards are being revised and brought 
up to date, with a view to the publication at a no distant date 
of a complete catalogue, which will be an immense service 
to all readers. The opportunity is not being lost to deal 
with the subject catalogue also, but the completion of that, 
and tte publication will necessarily have to be deferred. 
Work in connexion with the Library has long been wanted, 
and I think we should congratulate the Council on the 
success of their appeal to the Carnegie Trust, the grant from 
which has enabled the work to be carried on rapidly. 

I would like to add, however, that whatever has been done 
in connexion with the Library is chiefly due to the personal 
interest which our retiring President has taken in this branch 
of the Society's work. 

Those who have had administtative experience know the 
important effect that a word of kindly encouragement from 
the higher authority—an expression of interest and of 
sympathy with difficulties met—has upon the conduct of 
work. Sir E. Maclagan understood this; and the marked 
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improvements which have been, and are being, carried ont 
in our Library we owe in large measure to his initiative, 
supplemented by the vigilance of our Secretary, the wide 
learning of our Honorary Librarian, and the business capacity 
and unremitting attention to detail of our Assistant 
Librarian. 

Hon. Treasurer: My remarks will be brief. You will 
be glad to hear that we have a small margin on the right aide. 
The total receipts come to £3,155, which is about our normal 
income, and the payments to £5,092 10s., that is, 60 guiness 
on the right side. Subscriptions show an increase, due partly 
to the fact that our effective membership is now 865; and 
we hope we may soon reach over 1,000, 

There is an item of commission on sales, £21 17s. 5d., 
which will appear in the accounts for the last time, because 
it is considered that the Society's General Funds should not 
charge commission on sales of books for the Special Funds, 
and that we should give our services liberally and gratuitously 
in order that the Special Funds may have their full reward 
of the works published. The payments show an increase 
on the House Account. The Journal account has also 
inereased. We have now gone up to over £1,000 for printing ; 
this is really a third of the whole normal income of the Society, 
but we have a much larger Journal, and we want to keep it 
at 950 pages, or perhaps a little more. 

The Library expenditure comes to £250, a very special 
amount, our normal one being £120. We are glad to say the 
Carnegie Fund has come to our rescue with a grant of £2,000. 
apread over three years, and with this we hope to bring the 
Library well up to date, 

I would like specially to thank the Assistant Secretary, 
Mrs. Davis, who has been so helpful during the year in giving 
me various details of accounts and other information from 
time to time required by me. 

The President, in referring with satisfaction to the moreasa 
of membership, said that he would have liked to see a larger 
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proportion of resident members among the new accessions 
to the Society. He referred to two suggestions which had 
been made at the last anniversary meeting. One of them— 
the repainting of the exterior of the Society's buildmge— 
the Council had not hitherto been able to deal with owing to 
financial exigencies, but the painting was now about to be 
carried out in the near future. The other suggestion— 
made by Sir Perey Sykes—to the effect that the Library was 
in need of improvement, had already been taken in hand 
before the last meeting, and had since been met by the grant 
from the Carnegie Fund, to which reference had already 
been made. It was hoped that by the aid of this grant the 
Library would now be put in a thoroughly efficient position. 

The President proceeded to express his thanks to the 
Council, the Director, the Honorary Officers and the Staff 
of the Society for the support and assistance he had received 
from them during his three years of office; and concluded 
by expressing his satisfaction that the Society had secured 
Lord Ronaldshay as his successor. He was a distinguished 
administrator, traveller, and writer, and was much interested 
in the objects of the Society, and there was little doubt that 
under his Presidency the Society would continue its prosperous 
career. 

The adoption of the Report with the recommendation for 
the Council and Auditors was put to the meeting and carried 
nnanimously. 





TRIENNIAL GOLD MEDAL PRESENTATION 

The President, before presenting the Society's triennial 
gold medal to Professor Margoliouth, explained that the 
medal was awarded by the Council of the Society im recognition 
of distinguished services in Oriental research, Few persons 
had rendered more distinguished services of this kind than 
Professor Margoliouth, and it gave the President much 
satisfaction to be able to present him with the medal before 
handing over charge of his office. 
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Professor Margoliouth had been a brilliant Classical scholar 
from his school daye, and at Oxford had carried all before 
him, securing ten University Prizes—a feat which had not 
been rivalled before or since. While a classical tutor, he 
published work of much value, including his brillant edition 
of the Agamemnon, and he maintained his mastery of classical 
learning throughout his career. When he became occupied 
with Arabic, he published editions of Arabic translations of 
Aristotle. 

He was scarcely 30 years of age when he was made Landian 
Professor of Arabic and from that day to this he had directed 
his chief energies to Arabic study. His larger works—the 
edition of Yakut'’s JNetionary of Learned Men and his history 
of the Felinse of the Abbassul Caliphate—are held to be 
masterly publications, contributing a notable addition to 
Islamic studies in Europe and an example of the highest level 
of Oriental scholarship. In less technical fields he had 
explained the East to the West in such well-known publica- 
tions as his Life of Muhammad and his Hibbert and Schweich 
lectures. 

Apart from this he possessed very early knowledge of 
Hebrew, and had in his early Oxford days acquired a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with Sanskrit. It was impossible 
to indicate with any adequacy all the languages in which 
he was versed, but he may be said to have attained high 
proficiency in languages so diverse as Persian, Armenian, 
Coptic, and Turkish. In Syriac he enjoyed the special 
privilege of having an accomplished collaborator, Mrs. Margo- 
liouth having joined with him in the production of her father’s 
Syriac Thesaurtts. Mrs. Margoliouth was herself a distinguished 
Orientalist and Professor Margoliouth would doubtless 
recognize that she had a claim toa large share in the medal 
which had been awarded to him. 

In his knowledge of the languages of the Near East, Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth had not confined his interests to the classical 
works, but was well versed in the current literature of the 
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day, more especially m Arabic. He had also a good conversa- 
tional knowledge of many of these languages, and more 
particularly of Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and Turkish. He 
had been able to do what few European scholars could 
succeed im doing, namely to lecture in Arabic, He had also 
devoted himself to the more human side of Oriental lecturing, 
attending many conferences and congresses where he had 
made for himself a number of devoted friends, His work 
for the Royal Asiatic Society had been indefatigable, and his 
attendance at the Council meetings was almost unfailing, in 
spite of the distance at which he lived from London. 

The encyclopedic nature of his learning was its most 
prominent characteristic, and his interests even included 
a wie acquaintance with detective fiction. Whether it 
would be possible or not for him—after the manner of his 
treatment of the plays of Euripides—to extract from the 
inscription on the medal an tndication of the year of the 
Hijra in which it was awarded, it was the wish of the Society 
for him and Mrs. Margoliouth, that for many years to come 
the new moon of Muharram would shed the beams of happiness 
on the garden of their erudition. 

Professor Margoliouth, in replying, thanked the President 
for what he had said and those who were present for their 
sympathy. Anyone, he felt, would be proud to be enrolled 
in a list of medallists which included such names as that of 
Professor Sayee, to whom the Medal had last been awarded, 
and Sir George Grierson, whom they had been proud to see 
amongst them that afternoon and to congratulate on the 
completion of his monumental work. Twenty-five years 
had elapsed since the Medal had been given to a representative 
of Islamic studies. Its recipient had then been Sir William 
Muir, whose Life of Mohammed and History of the Caliphate 
were still standard works, yet who might best be remembered 
by his collection of Despatches issued by him or through him 
as Intelligence Officer at Agra during the Indian Mutiny, 
& capacity wherein he displayed courage, resourcefulness, 
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sobriety of judgment, and other rare qualities. The Medal 
had in different years of necessity been assigned to different 
departments in the numerous and vast fields with which the 
Society dealt; had it been restricted to Islamic studies, 
a suitable medallist might have been found each time. Names 
which would occur in this connexion were those of Sir Charles 
Lyall, the scholarly editor and felicitous translator of numerous 
collections of early Arabic poetry, and Professor EK. G. Browne, 
the historian of Persian literature, the worthy successor of 
the great Cambridge Orientalists, W. Wright, E. H. Palmer, 
and W. Robertson Smith, whose various talents he combined, 
and among whose many services to Oriental study his organiza- 
tion and administration of the Gibb Memorial Trust merited 
special recognition. Had the Society existed in the 
seventeenth century, and possessed a Medal, Professor 
Margoliouth’s first predecessor in the Laudian chair at Oxford, 
Edward Pocock, would have been a suitable recipient ; 
among his successors Joseph White, who occupied it at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, would also have earned the Medal, smee his Syriac, 
Persian, and Arabic editions were still required by students. 


Lith May, 1928 

At the School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, Sir 
Edward Maclagan, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. Leonard Woolley gave a lecture on the Excavations 
at Ur in 1927-8. An abstract of the lecture, which was 
illustrated by lantern slides, will be found on page 659 of this 
Journal, 


13th June, 1928 
At the Royal Society's Rooms, the Earl of Ronaldshay. 
President, in the Chair. 
Sir E. Denison Ross read a paper on “ The Contribution 
to Csoma de Kériis ”. 
The Hungarian Minister, Mr. Shuttleworth, and Sir Charles 
Bell joined in the discussion. 
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Parmcrpat Contexts or Forrx Ortextan JovrNALs 
Asia Major, Vol. iv, Fase. 2-3, 1927. 
Francke, A. H. gZer-Myig. A Book of the Tibetan Bompos. | 
Chanock, A. Die altjapanische Jahreszeitenpoesie aus dem 
Kokinshi. | 
Pelliot, P. A propos du * Chinese Biographical Dictionary,” de 
M. H. Giles. 
Zach, E. von. Lit‘aipo’s Gedichte Biiche vi-vi. 
—— Zum Ausban der Gabelentzschen Grammatik. 
Der Islam, Bd, xvii, Heft 2. 
Brunov, N. Uber einige allgemeine Probleme der Kunst des 
Tslame 






Kritische Bibliographie: Islamische Kunst. 
Islamica. Vol. 3, Fasc. 2. 

Vaamer, R. Zur Chronologie der Gastaniden und Salliriden. 

Martinovitch, N. Seltene musulmanische HSS. in amerikanisch 
Sammlungen 

Ahmed Zeki Walidi. Hwaremische Sitze in einem arabischen 
Figh-Werke. 

Ducati, B. Rationalismus und Tradition im mohammedanischen 
Recht. 

Ebermann, W. Bericht fiber die arabischen Studien in Russland, 
1914-20. 





Cawcasion, Fase. 5, 1928. 

Dirr, A. Die Sprache der Ubychen. 

— Ein polyglottes Liebeslied 

—— Udische Texte. | | 

Eisler, R. Die “ Seevilker"-Namen in den altorientalischen 
Quellen. 

Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
Bd, v, Heft 1. 

Sievers, Ed. Zur Schallanalyse. 

Driver, G. R. The original form of the name “ Yahweh ™. 

Sellin, E. Hosea und das Martyrium des Mose. 

Allgeier, A. Vergleichende Untersuchungen zum Sprachgebrauch 
der Lateinischen Ubersetzungen dea Psalters und der 
Evangelien. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Vol. xiviii, Pt. i, 1928, 

Vanoverbergh, M. Animal Names in [loko. 

Barret, Le Roy C. The Kashmirian Athirvaveda. Bk. 13. 

Sturtevant, E. H. The Misuse of Case Forms in the Achwmenian 
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Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Vol. iv, 2nd Ser. 
Tomkinson, L. The Social Teachings of Meh Tse. 


; Numismatic Chromele. Pt. iv, 1926. 
Whitehead, R. B. Some Notable Coins of the Mughal Emperors 
of India. 1927, pt. 1-1. 
Milne, J. G. The Autonomous Coimage of Smyrna, 


Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 
N.F., Bd. vii, Heft 1. 
Negelein, J. v. Die Altesten Meister der indischen Astrologie 
und die Grundidee ihrer Lebrbiicher. 7 
Horten, M. Philologische Nachpriifung von U bersetzungs- 
versuchen mystischer Texte des Hallig 922. 


Acta Orientalia. Vol. v1, pt. iv, 1928. 
Blok, H. P. Zur altdgyptischen Vorstellang der Himmelsleiter. 
Woitsch, L. Lexicographische Beitrige. 
Keimer, L. Sprachliches und Sachliches zu eAnew Frucht der 
Sykomore. 
Morgenstierne,G, Notes on certain features in Western Pahari. 
Persian Texts from Afghanistan. 





T'oung Pao, Vol. xxv, No. 5, 1928, 
Maspero, H. La Chronologie dea rois de Ts'1 au iv? sitcle avant 
notre ére. . 
Erkes, Ed. Shen-nii-fu, The Song of the Goddess. 


Syria. Tome viii, Fase. iv, 1927. 
Du Buisson, M. le Comte Mesnil. L'ancienne Qatna, ou les 
ruines d'el-Mishrifé au N.-E. de Homa. 
Gabriel, A. Kasr el-Heir. 
Cumont, F. Les Syriens en Espagne et les Adonies 4 Seville. 
Passemard, E. Les Chalosiens en Espagne et en Syrie. 


Annales du Service des Antiquilés de U Egypte. 
Tome xxvil, Fasc. 3. 

Cerny, J. Quelques ostraca hiératiques inédits de Thebes au 
Musée du Caire. 

Daressy, G. Quelques ostraca de Biban et Molouk. 

Gunn, B. The Stela of Apries at Mitrahina. 

Lake, K., Blake, R. P., and Johnson, A. W. The Serabit 
Inscriptions. 

Spielgelberg, W. Zu den altegyptischen gefaltelten Leinenstoffen. 
Jmas. JULY 1024. ts 
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Revue des Etudes Arméniennes. Tome vii, Fase. 2. 
Movsésian (le P. Lewond). Histoire des rois Kurikian de Lori 
trad. par F, Macler, 


Archw fir Orentforschung. Bad. iv, Heft 4. 
Weidner, E. Eine Statuette des Kénigs Piir Sin von Isin, 
—— Das Siegel des Hethiter-Kénigs Suppilolinma. 

Cannon, W. W. Some Notes on Zechariah, chap. xi. 
Allbright, W. F. Tarqumuwa King of Mera. 

Mahler, E. Zum 128 des Kodex Hammurabi. 

Przeworsk], §. Die Ausgrabungen am Atischar-Hiijiik in 

Anatolien. 

Herue de [Histoire des Religions, Tome xev, No. 1, 
Masson-Ourzel, P. Foi bouddhique et foi chrétienne. 
Dussand, R. Ta domestication de la race bovine. Essai de 

reconstitution d'un mythe chaldéen, 

Nos. 2-3. 
Nau, F. La transmission de l'Avesta et lépoque probable de 
sa dermiétre redaction, | 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. xviii, No. 4, 1928. 
Krishna Iyer, L, A. The Malayayarans of Travancore. 
Knshnamacharya, K. Hameasandesa, | | 

Kn ‘ami Ayyangar, A.A. The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
Subramanian, K. R. Eeonomic Condition of the Thevaram 


Period. 
Shamasa Sastry, R. § TAP Apt. 
Mitra, 8. Ch. Studies in Burd Myths 


— Studies in Plant-Myths, 
Snkantaiya, 8. Kannada Passages in the Oxyrhyneus Papyri. 
No. 413. 


Rivista degli Studi Ovientali, Vol. xi, Fase. 3, 1928. 
Cassuto, U. Tl Cap 33 del Deuteronomio e la festa del Capo 

d’anno nel !'antico Israel. 
Furlani, G. La psicologia di Giovanni di Dara. 
Bellomi-Filippi, F. L'edizione critiea del Mahabharata. 
Pisani, V. Su aleune apparizioni del Sandhi sintattico in antico 

indiano, 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. 
Vol. xiv, pt. ii, 1924. (Just appeared.) 

Table of Chinese Dynasties and Dynastic Histories. 
Fu-kan-to-lu. ) 
The Tan (4.p. 97-132) and the Neai-Lao. 
Countries neighbouring Burma. 
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La Revue de [Académie Arabe. Nos, 1-2, 1928. 

Al-Maghribi, M. M., etc. Les mots imtrouvables dans les 
dictionnaires arabes. 
Kais, Abou. La littérature au Bahrein. 
Kreyem, M. Les Brésilens et les Syriens. 
Kurd Ali, M. Le savant Yaconb Sarrouf. 
Nos. 3-4, 

Kurd, Ali M. Abou Hayan el-Tawhidi. 
—— Les mots claire et les anomalies du langage arabe. 
Abdallah, Ra’ed. Lea relations de Abyssinie avec | Arabic. 
Djoundi, §. Le Material de l'ecrivain. 
Homsi, Kostaki. Al-Ma’an et Dante. 


(riornale della Soceta Asatica Italiana. 
N.S., Vol. 1, Fase. 4. 
Cassuto, U. Studi sulla Genes. 
Shifchah e Amah, | 
Morici, G. I miti e la poesia delle stagioni nel l'India, 
Faggioh, P. La versione malese del Patcatantra e le sue fonti. 
Journal of the Bombay Htstorveal Society. Vol. i, No. 1. 
Heras, Rev. H., 5.J. The Decay of the Portuguese Power in 
India, 
Balkrishna, Dr. The Economic History of India, Materials for 
Research at Bombay. 
Fernandes, Braz. KE. Sopari, the Ancient Port of Konkan. 
Venkataramanayya, N. The Place of Virakurcha in the Pallava 
Genealogy. 
Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. iv, Pt. iii. 
Linehan, W. An Eighteenth Century Tomb at Pekan Lama. 
The Bendaharas of Pahang. 
—— Royal Modes of Address in Pahang. 
Overbeek, H. Silisah Melayu dan Bugis dan Sakalian Raja- 
raja-nya translated by 
Winstedt, R.O. The Founder of Malay Royalty and her conquest 
of Saktimuna, the Serpent. 
Vol. v, pt. 4, 
Bremner, M. J. Report of Governor Balthasar Bort on Malacca, 
1678. 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. xxi, No. 6, 19236. 
Chatterji, M. M. A Study of Some Bengali Customs. 
—— Some Marriage Customs in Bengal. 
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Hutton, J. H. Some Megalithic Work in the Jaintia Hills. 

Majumdar, D. N. The Bigonial Breadth of some Hos of Kolhan. 

Bake, A. A: Java and Bali, 

Misra, P, N, The Laksmana Samvat. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C. The Supposed Sculpture of Zoroaster on the 
Tak-i-Bostan, 
Indian Antiquary. Vol. lvi, pt. neem, Dec. 1927. 
Rawlinson, H. G. Jean de Thévenot’s account of Surat. 
Shahidullah, M. The Apabhramsa Stabakas of Rama Sarman. 
Halder, R. R. Inseription of the time of Maharaja Surapaladeva 
pamvat, 1212. 

Venkatasubbiah, A. Vedic Studies. 

Vol. Iwn, pt. peexu, Jan. 1928, 

Bhattasali, N. K. Progress of the Collection of MSS. at the 
Dacea University, 1926-7. 

Das, Harihar. Sources for an account of the Embassy of 
Sir William Norris, Bart., to Aurangzeb. 

Thomas, P. J. St. Thomas in South India. 


Vol. lvii, pt. necxin, Feb. 1928. 

Saletore, B. A. Folk-song of the Tuluvas. 
Bhandarkar, A. 8. Possible Identification of Mount Devagiri. 
Joseph, T. K. Malabar Miscellany. 
Halder, R. KR. Rawal Jaitrasimha of Mewar. 

Pt. pecxiv, Mar. 1928. 
Temple, Sir R. C. Notes on Currency and Coinage among the 

Burmese. 

Joseph, T. K. Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh. 
Law, B. C. Buddhist Women. 


Le Muséon. Tome xli, pts. 1-11. 


Cruveilhier, P. Recueil de lois assyriennes. 
Villecourt, L. Le livre du chréme. 


Hebbelynek, Ad, Les «rd@adaca et lea titAct dea Evangiles. 
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American Schools of Oriental Research, Annual, vol. vii, 1925-4. 
Ox 8 New Haven, London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Archeological Survey of India. Annual Report, 1924-5, 
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EBhavabhiti, Mabfvira-Caritam, a Drama, ed. with intro., ete., 
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Foster, Sir W., A Supplementary Calendar of Documents in 
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9% 6. Levpeig, 1928. From the Publishers. 


Hadank, K., Die Mundarten von Khunsir, Mahallit, Natinz, 
Niyin, Rimnan. Sivind uw. Sd-Kohrud. Kurdisch-Persische 
Forschungen von 0. Mann. Abt.3,Bd.1. 10 x 64. Berlin, 
1926, From the Publishers. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


Emile Charles Marie Senart 

The greatest part of M. Senart’s productivity as a scholar 
was concerned with Buddhism, In 1871, at the age of 
24, he made his début, in the Journal Asiatique (v1, xvi, 
pp. 193-540), by a publication of Kaccivana’s Pali Grammar, 
vifras and commentary, a work of great difficulty; the 
‘translation and notes betrayed no signs of immaturity and 
manifested a familiarity with the Sanskrit prammarians, whose 
model Kaceiyana had followed. Next, published likewise 
as a series of articles in the Journal Asiatique, 1873-5, and 
issued as a volume in 1875, came the celebrated FEasai sur 
la légende du Buddha, a book which has always been provo- 
cative to the more literal Buddhologista. No one can doubt 
that the story of Buddha, largely miraculous, is also in 
part mythological. The speciality of M. Senart’s theory was 
that the person of Buddha had absorbed not merely isolated 
mythological factors, but a fairly compact body of concep- 
tions, originally solar. The case would be parallel to a well- 
known illustration accompanying one of Thackeray's essays 
and showing three designs: (1) Rex (an imposing royal 
costume, standing by itself), (2) Ludoviceus (a mere man), 
and (3) Ludovieus Rex, the combined awe-inspiring figure. 
It seems rather clear that the idea of the cokravartin was 
pre-Buddhistic and ultimately solar: the events preceding 
the abandonment of home are at least highly poetical, the 
accounts of the birth and childhood in fact mythical : 
detailed incidents of the illumination and the defeat of Mara 
are surely mythology, and, even if the Bodhi-tree was an 
actuality, it was a conventional adjunct of ascetics, and, as 
such, symbolical too—though the symbolism need not have 
been solur, M. Senart may not have gone too far in suggesting 
a doubt whether Maya is a fictitious name for Buddha’s 
mother or even that of Suddhodana for his father: but 
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clearly it was imprudent to doubt the existence of Kapilavastu. 
How much ean be retained of the theory of the Visnuite or 
Krsnaite character of the legend it would not be easy to 
say. But, in fact, the legendary part of the Buddha story 
would hardly now be seriously considered by scholars, who 
are more concerned to discover what views were propounded 


by the person who figures in the Pali dialogues and why both / 


he and Mahavira founded not schools, but sects. 
In 1877, M. Senart published a short article, aa 

Sur quelques termes buddhiques, wherein he took note of* 

certain forms of words occurring in the Buddhist texts, such 
as wpddisesa, which seemed to point to an earlier canonic 
dialect more developed (plus altéré, plus prakritisant) than 
appears in their surroundings, His preoccupation with 
the dialects was also evidenced by a long and suggestive review 
of Cunningham, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 1877, 
The articles containing his own edition of the Jnseriptions 
de Piyadasi began to appear in 1880.1 The completed work 
(1881) was translated by Sir George Grierson in the Indian 
Antiquary (xviii, 1889—xxi, 1892), M. Senart was able in 
some instances to make use of new facsimiles furnished by 
Dr. Burgess. But the great advance in the interpretation 
was due mainly to his own insight and his familiarity with 
the Pali language and literature. The concluding chapters 
are devoted to a study of the date and chronology of the 
inscriptions and the general questions of Buddhist chronology 
80 far as connected therewith ; the author of the inscriptions, 
his faith and his measures; the language and the several 
dialects, whereof full grammatical sketches are given; the 
linguistic chronology of India and the interrelations between 
Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit, the Prakrits, and Pali, Almost all 
the conclusions at which M. Senart arrived (including his 
acceptance of the date a.p. 319 for the commencement of 
the Gupta era) still hold good. But there is one great matter 
which seems in his argument to retain some of its previous 

+ Journal Asintique, v1, xv, pp. 287-67—vm1, viii, pp. 344478. 
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obscurity. He holds that the alphabets show by their 
inadequacy that they could not have been used for writing 
Sanskrit (or, we may add, Pali), The first Sanskrit to be 
written was the Mixed Sanskrit of certain inscriptions, which 
had been known as the Gatha dialect and for which M. Senart 
had himself previously proposed the name Buddhist Sanskrit. 
This ceased to exist at the moment when the philological 
exactitude of the old Brahman schools extended tts influence. 
The Prakrits and the Pali also assumed a definite form when 
controlled by a similar influence. The process may have begun 
about a.p, 100 and have been completed before the Gupta 
period, The matter is certainly puzzling, and tt is clear that 
the Agokan alphabets must have been developed in certain 
points before they could be fitted for the writing of Sanskrit. 
But the inference that at the time there was no written Sanskrit, 
and in fact no worldly Sanskrit at all, seems inadequately 
grounded. The infiuence of the learned language upon the 
popular speech did not commence with Panini: it must have 
begun from the moment when the vernacular began to diverge 
from the language of the texts (Brahmanas, Upanigads, and 
so forth). What Panini discrimmated was the correct 
language of the digas, the scholars. We know from the - 
early references in the Chandogya-Upanisad and elsewhere 
that there were whole classes of writings of a worldly character, 
and these must have been composed in fairly popular speech. 
Thus in principle the Mixed Sanskrit must go back many 
centuries p.c., and we cannot doubt that stages of it existed 
in the time of Buddha and in that of Asoka. The character 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit was, of course, fully recognized by 
M. Senart, and his divergence from the view of Burnouf 
that it was a language of persons who, with madequate 
competence, were trying to write the literary language is a 
little hard to seize. The Mixed Sanskrit is Sanskrit with 
faults, a variety of that ‘* bad Sanskrit ” which we find in Vedic 
Paridistas, manuals of crafts, arts, ete. Its only excuse for 
existence was its actual currency, and it was no doubt the 
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spread of grammatical training that ultimately expelled 
it from all higher literature. To this extent we cannot but 
subscribe to M. Senart’s view. But, then, for the Mixed 
Sanskrit the Asokan alphabets are no less inadequate than 
for the scholarly form ; so that we should have to deny that 
the Mixed Sanskrit iteelf was written prior to the use of double 
consonants, differentiation of the sibilants, the nasals and so 
forth. We must, it seems, stop short of this and hold (1) that 
writing was first employed in connection with popular speech, 
for business purposes, and so forth, (2) that the Sanakrit, 
like the Mixed Sanskrit, may at first have made shift with 
the imperfect alphabets as used in the Asoka inscriptions 
(possibly writing double consonants with rird@mas and so forth), 
(3) that the inscriptions themselves, being written in merely 
popular and official dialects, may have been content with 
alphabetic practice less developed than that which at the 
time was in actual use for literary purposes—this last proposi- 
tion is in fact maintained by Biihler. M. Senart’s discrimina- 
tion of the different dialects represented in the Edicts, his 
recognition of the Magadhi as official over an area wider than 
its currency and of its particular intrusions in the texte of 


the other dialects have been generally confirmed; and his - 


detailed accounts of the features of the several dialects have 
been merely amplified in later works. 

M. Senart's study of the early inseriptions in the Brahmi 
and Kharosthi alphabets continued throughout his life as a 
scholar. New materials and new discoveries were regularly 
referred to him, and they gave occasion to a long series of 
articles, for the most part published under the running title 


Notes d'Epigraphie Indienne always characterized by the — 


most scrupulous examination of the copies and the most 
penetrating explanation of the texts. His editions of the 


+ Journal Asiatique, vii, ix (1888), pp. 408-504; xi (1888), pp. S33 ; 
xii (1888), pp. 311-30; xiii (1889), pp. 364-75; xv (1890), pp. 113-63; xix 
(1892), pp. 472-08 ; 1x, iv (1894), pp. 332-53, 504-78: vii (1906), pp. 132-6; 
xiii (1899), pp. 526-37 ; xv, (1600), pp.349-60; x, vil, pp. 132-8; x1, iv 
(1914), pp. 560-85; vii (1916), pp. 42542: JRAS. 1000, pp. 335-41. 
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Karle and Nasik inscriptions (Epigraphia Indica, vol. vii, 
pp. 47-74; vin, pp. 59-96) brought those texts up to the 
level of modern scholarship. When the time came for a 
republication of volume i of the Corpus Insecriptionum 
Indicarum, his preoccupations did not allow him to undertake 
the task, which was discharged in a thorough manner by that 
very sound, careful and fair-minded scholar, Professor 
Ernst Hultzach. The last articles by M, Senart on these 
subjects were his discussion (1916) of the new Asoka edict 
found at Maski in Hvderabad and—in collaboratoin with the 
Abbé Boyer and Professor Rapson—an examination (1918) 
of a poem inseribed on a Kharosthi tablet from Chinese 
Turkestan. 

We have still, however, to take account of an analogous 
task of great difficulty, whercin M. Senart collaborated with 
the same two scholars. The materials consisted of docu- 
ments, chiefly wooden tablets, discovered by Sir A. Stein in 
the course of his three expeditions to Chinese Turkestan, 
The general features of the script and language, as well 
a8 some tentative transliterations and translations, were the 
subject of a communication by Professor Rapson to the 
Algiers Congress of 1905. But. the developed form of the 
Kharosthi alphabet, meluding unprecedented combinations 
of signs, and the mixed character of the vocabulary, which 
comprises a large number of local proper names and titular 
designations, entailed a long period of joint manipulation - 
two fasciculi, containmg the bulk of the material, were pub- 
lished, under the title Kharogthi Inseriptions, in 1920 and 1937, 

The Mahévastu is a Sanskrit Buddhist text, which with 
its apparatus criticus fills in M. Senart’s edition more than — 
1300 pages octavo, It isa work of great importance, belonging 
to the Vinaya of one of the old Buddhist sects, that of the 
Mahasanghikas, It isa mine of old Buddhist story, observa- 
tion, reflection, and wit in unlaboured prose and flowing verse : 
a book which in another literature might be made a life's 
study. Unfortunately, it is but a drop in the ocean of Buddhist 
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literature, which we must somehow encompass as a whole 
if we are not to be engulfed in it, Still more unfortunately, 
perhaps, it is written in the Mixed Sanskrit, a text presenting 
at every step irregularities, and even regularities, which may 
have been imported into it at any stage in its long history. 
The MS8., of modern date and all from Nepal, have by their 
discrepancy involved the editor in an enormous labour of 
collation. If we had copies of older date or of different 
provenance (say from Central Asia), we should be confronted 
(as many analogies show) with divergences far more numerous 
and in many cases on a much larger scale. <A definitive text 
is hardly to be hoped for. The difficulty, however, is in the 
main a matter only of grammar or language. M. Senart has 
fiven us an important canonical text of one of the most 
influential early sects. Its further study cannot fail to yield 
continual fruit, and M. Senart’s closely printed commentary 
of about 400 pages is itself a mine of new and valuable 
observations upon textual and linguistic matters and upon 
Buddhist thought and terminology. 

Still a different dialect appears in the MS. Dutreuil du 
Khins, the Kharosthi Dhammapada, concerning which 
M. Senart read a paper before the Paris Congress of 1897, 
and which he edited in the Journal Asafique.' Among the 
papers of the ill-fated traveller some birch-bark fragmenta 
were noted by M. Sylvam Lévi as inscribed in Kharosthi 
characters. The fragments were for the most part small, 
In Many cases minute; but M. Senart had no difficulty in 
recognizing a version of the celebrated collection of moral and 
religious verses known in Pali under the title Dhammapada. 
The formidable task of decipherment was thus lightened, 
anc M. was able to find Pali equivalents for most of 
the verses and fragments. It was unfortunate that another 
part of the same MS. (the Petrovsky fragments), which had 
found its way to St, Petersburg, was not fully available for 
incorporation. The M5, did not originate in Chinese 

1 x, xii (1898), pp. 192-308. 
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Turkestan: it had been brought from north-western India, 
and it furnished a new early Prakrit dialect, which has yet 
to be fully explored, 

There remains for commemoration only one extensive work 
by M. Senart. This is his monograph on caste (Les Castes dans 
Uinde, 1895, reprinted without change in 1927), a subject in 
regard to which the examination of prior views is almost more 
onerous than the direct study of the facts. M. Senart’s three 
chapters are devoted respectively to the present, the past, and 
the origins, including a criticism of the traditional Brahmanic — 
theory and the conclusions of Nesfield, Ibbetson, and Risley. 
The main originalities of his own view are (1) the distinction 
between the original classes, varna, of Brahman, Kesatriya, 
Vaigya and Sidra, at first two “ eolours”, varna, namely 
Aryan and Sidra, and the specific endo-exo-gamit groups 
properly denoted by the word jati “ caste ", (2) the tracing of 
the latter organizations to an Aryan source in a gentile con- 
stitution of society such as existed in early Greece and Rome. 
Tt must be admitted that for gentes in the required sense we 
do not find much evidence in early India (that is by no means 
conclusive) and that among the castes mentioned by Manu 
and other ancient writers (we need not take into account the 
castes of modern times, after a development of about 2,500 
years) we find designations professional, genealogical, tribal, 
and local, but hardly any of a gentilician import. Also we 
ought to be able to point to Brahman and Keatriya gentes: 
can this be done ? Yet M. Senart’s view does account for 
two main features of caste, namely the endogamic principles 
and the rules as to common meals. It remains possible that 
a gentilician constitution of society did leave these features 
as a legacy to new divisions of very various origins, developing 
in the complex Indian people, 

Besides the works which we have cited we owe to M. Senart 
a number of studies of less extent. Such are his striking 
little work on Buddhism and Yoga, his papers on the Abhisam- 
buddha-gathas of the Pali Jataka, on the Vajrapani in early 
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Buddhist art, on Rajas and the theory of the three Gunas 
in the Samkhya philosophy. In 1922 he published an elegant 
translation of the Bhagavad-gita. All his writings are dis- 
tinguished by a refined linguistic sense and a clear unbiassed 
judgment. There is also nothmg second-hand or compilatory 
in his work: on the contrary, his tendency was always towards 
new and vital conceptions. Considering the combined 
brilliance and solidity of his work, it cannot be said that in 
the qualities of a scholar he was surpassed by any Indianist 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

It is well known that M. Senart possessed advantages of 
fortune which might have proved an obstacle to a strictly 
scholarly career. Fortunately science and letters can point 
to not a few instances of men of means who were not merely 
thinkers or amateurs, but specialist investigators whose 
work would not have been modified by being professional. 
M. Senart was always counted among the Indianist circle 
of the University of Paris, and not only of the Société 
Asiatique, in which he was successively member of Council 
(1872), Vice-President (1890), and President (1908), After 
the death of M. Barth, to whom in 1914" he paid a touching 
tribute, he was, so to speak, the father of the Paris Indianists. 
In the Académie des Inscriptions he was the outstanding 
representative of oriental studies, In such matters as the 
foundation of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, the 
Pelliot mission to Central Asia, the Commission Archéologique 
of the Academy his was usually the directing influence. 
When the time came for celebrating the centenary of the 
Société Asiatique the full burden of organization and leader- 
ship in the splendid succession of ceremonies and festivities 
recorded in the published record was unflinchingly borne 
by him. Nor could anything surpass the patience, the 
courtesy, and the distinguished eloquence and dignity with 





which at the age of 75 he carried out the whole 


Programme. 


edition of M. Barth's writings, pp. vii-xii. 
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From the time of the Paris Congress of 1897, M. Senart _ 
was regarded outside France as the leading French orientaliat. 
He was a prominent figure in the gatherings at Rome 
(1899) and Algiers (1905). He was a member of the 
permanent international committee, and he also represented 
the Institute at the international conferences of Academies. 
In 1917, in order to meet the situation created by the war, 
and also in view of certain features of the pre-war Congresses, 
he made formal proposals, on behalf of the Société Asiatique, 
for special co-operation with the Royal Asmtic Society, 
providing for mutual privileges, annual gathermgs, and jomt 
enterprises. The agreement, to which also the American 
Oriental Society, the Scuola Orientale of the University of 
Rome, and the Asiatic Society of Japan became parties, 15 
fully recorded in this Journal (1918, pp. 186-97). The first 
Joint Session was held in London on September 3-6, 
1919, and the proceedings are reported in the Journal for 
1920, pp. 123-62, There were further meetings at Paris in 
1920 and at Brusselsin 1921. From the gathering in 1919 four 
new Orientalist societies directly or mdirectly originated, 
namely in Belgium, Holland, Norway, and Sweden, of which 
the second, the Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland, has 
since held annual assemblies of a partly international character. 
In 1925 the centenary of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
honoured by M. Senart’s presence as a representative of 
France. When in 1926 the question of resummg the old 
series of international gatherings assumed a practicable 
aspect, M, Senart and his colleagues of the Sociéte Asiatique 
were consenting parties in the negotiations and approved 
the outcome. Shortly afterwards, in March, 1927, M. Senart’s 
eightieth birthday was made an occasion for messages of 
congratulation from friends and colleagues both in France 
and abroad. A critical illness prevented any formal presenta- 
tion: but the messages did not fail to receive an individual 
and gracious acknowledgment, Ever scrupulous in the 
minor offices of social life, a punctual correspondent, a 
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delightful host, and a loyal ‘friend, he realized an ideal of 
‘urbane unselfishness, in which only the winning exterior 
disguised a renunciatory quality. His increasing frailty 
was haturally as perceptible to himself as to others; but he 
anticipated its denouement, which took place on February 21 - 
of the present year, without either satisfaction or regret. 

He was born at Rheims on March 26, 1847. His relations 
with the Société Asiatique have already been particularized. 
In 1882 he was elected a member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, He was also at various times chosen 
is a member of the Academies of Belgium, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, and Russia, of Berlin, Gottingen, and Munich, 
and an Honorary Member of numerous societies, In this 
country the Royal Asiatie Society paid him that tribute 
in 1892, and the India Society in 1922 elected him a Vice- 
President ; in 1923 he received the Honorary Doctorate of 
the University of Oxford. The death of his wile evoked 
many expressions of sympathy from orientalists who had 
enjoyed her hospitality at Paris in 1897; it left M. Senart 
without descendants, 


_ Canon W. H, T. Gairdner 

To have known Temple Gairdner must be accounted one 
of the privileges of life, His attractive temperament, his 
serious purpose, and his rare gifts in language and music 
made an unusual combination. Some one happily described 
him and his friend Douglas Thornton as the “ poetry and 
prose of the Cairo Mission ™, an apt description of two splendid 
men of different types. Now the poetry and prose have both 
gone and the Mission can never be the same again, 

Gairdner was born in Ayrshire neatly 55 years ago. He 
was the son of a distinguished President of the British Medical 
Association, Sir William Gairdner, of Edmburgh, who for 
$8 years held the chair of medicine in Glasgow University. 
His mother was English. After leaving a preparatory achool 
in Moffat he went on to Rosaall and then to Oxford, where he 
was un exhibitioner of Trinity College, His missionary 
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enthusiasm showed itself early, for he was Secretary, possibly 
founder, of the Schoolboys’ Missionary Union. He went to ~ 
Cairo in 1899 for the Church Missionary Society, and at once 
laid the foundations of that accurate Arabie scholarship 
for which he became so well known, 

His first books were a Life of his colleague, D, M. Thornton ; 
Edinburgh, 1910, an aceount of the great missionary con- 
ference in Edinburgh; and a book on Muhammadanism, 
The Rebuke of Islam. By this time he had become head of 
the Cairo Language School and was turning his attention 
to books on Arabic, To be exact, his office was that of 
Adviser in Arabic Studies at the School of Oriental Studies, 
Cairo, He produced an admirable manual of Egyptian 
Colloquial Arabic and a book on Arabic Syntax, For our 
Society he wrote a translation of Al Gazzali's Mishhat ul 
Anwar, 1924. 

But perhaps his best book, the one which showed most 
clearly his exceptional ability, was his Phonetics of Arabic, 
1925. I can remember its earliest begimnmmgs m 1912. We 
were seated in a hotel in Cairo discussing the book which was 
to be written. He suddenly darted out into the square and 
stopped an unknown passer by whom he persuaded to enter 
the hotel with him. This stranger answered questions and 
repeated Arabic sounds for a considerable time departing 
finally with a satisfying clink in his right palm. Such was 
the beginning of this truly remarkable book, In the course 
of that year it was my great pleasure to receive the MS. of 
the book and engage in voluminous correspondence about it. 

Even the briefest account of Canon Gairdner should refer 
to his musical powers. No one who has seen him teaching 
Egyptian Christians to sing prose Psalms or watched him 
conducting a little orchestra in his drawing room can forget it. 
Music was his great hobby. To his work he gave himself 
without stint; what he did he did with his might; and he 
leaves the fragrant memory of a life well spent, full of useful- 
ness and bright with example for us who remain behind, 

T. GRAHAME BatLey. 





TRANSLITERATION 


oF THE 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC 


AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


THE system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Onventat Concress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so ag to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


irfuet 

gut 

luce 
Tu 
ca or che? 
cha or chha! 
ja 
jie 
Tht 
fon 
thet 
ea 
dh 
ne 
ted 
tha 

da 
* In modern Indian languages only. 


NG AgGAMd@aHKndKnawmd dA Gd HAA AAC Aaa AT GON Ba 
=: 


A 
aq 
7G 
G 
q 
H 
a 
a 
i 
a 
q 
7 
q 
q 
ij 


(Anwndsila) 
GOON Nhe ne ore 
2 (upadhmantya) 
§ (avayraha) : 
Udatta z 
Anwlitta — . : . 
= : = . rd 
= . : ‘ hit 

Whore, as happens i i Sou estes languages, the inherent a of 


hus Hindi atat ‘Karta Fit kuradi), making ¢ SW be (ook tala 
to-morrow, r, 

‘The sign ~, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent. 

rand aaianire and win-)-ghirima—when these stand for nasal 

peel ie Prukrit aud in the modern vernaculars: thus @ d, 3f 4, 
T and 50 on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 


— Ae, 


a 
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| at bevinning of word omit; hamza elsewhere * or, 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by - or 


— b 
= 4 
— ~¢ or th 
* j or dj} 
eon 
cf or kh 
J al 
3 d or dh 
3 r 
5 = 
i 8 
ur # or sh 
wt : 
es 
L t or ¢! 
ls ¢ ors" 
€ i 
rd g or gli 
if 
wi q 
ae L 
ih ud 
- WL 
cy tt 


' Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for 7 i4 
England or India is not recommended ; wor for modern Indian languages 
should |, be transliterated by for |> by ¢, as these signs are there em. 


ployed for other purposes, 


' 


( T6T ) 
4 Ww or wv 
b A 
; torhl 
‘7 ¥ 
vowels - a, [ t, * 
lengthened |" a, _- 1, 7 @ 


Alif-t-magsira may be represented by a 

diphthongs a’ ay and re aut or < tt and y au 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of f and @ 

also €and 6 in Indian dialects, d and 6 in ‘lurkish.— 
| of article ,') to be always / ' 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized # for ws, = for 
3, and = for ue 


f 


wneelat 
A fina] silent 4 need not be transliterated —tlus saz 


banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 


written,—thus s5 gqundh, 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


Persian, Hindi, Urdii, and Pashté, 


— P 
= ¢, ¢, or ch 
imu 
: sor zh 
—f f 
Turkish letters. 
2s when pronounced as y, & 1s permitted 
a OR 
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Hindi, Urda, and Pashté, 


> or wey fi 
sor 3 a 
coc | FF 
_) (niin-i-ghunna) ~ as in the ease of the Nagari 
aniwndstka 


Pashto letters. 


z ts or & 

2 g or th (according to dialect) 

= - 
: keh; or sh or kh (according to dialect) 
c or = dz or & 
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Problems in Archaic Chinese 
By BERNHARD KARLGREN 

| reconstructing the sound system of old Chinese— 

the script being ideographic, the old pronunciation cannot 

simply be read off—we have been able, thanks to rich 

materials of various kinds, to determine with tolerable 

certainty, even in detail, the system of what we call Ancient 4 
Chinese, the language of the sixth century a.p., embodied 
in the dictionary Ts‘ yiin. When the inquiry turns to older 
epochs, the materials are much more meagre and unsatis- 
factory, and at present, at least, it does not seem feasible to 
reconstruct in detail the language which we may call Archaic 
Chinese, the language of the Chou dynasty, the language of 
the classics. But we are not entirely at a loss. Important 
conclusions can be drawn regarding this stage of Chinese, 
and that by four different means, Perhaps the most important 
of all will be a comparative study of the sinitic family of 
languages; but for such researches time can hardly be said 
to be ripe as yet. The T’ai languages and the Tibeto-Burman 
languages will have to be thoroughly investigated and their 
most ancient forms established by comparative methods, 
before there is any use of tomparing them with Chinese, But 
the three pee a@lurces are ready at hand even now, 
and some exarr * will be given here to show how they can 
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chivs new and interesting resulta about the 
Ff of Archaic Chinese. 


lirst place there is the phonetic system of 
‘t Chinese, which by its lacune gives us important 
f. have studied some cases of this kind in my Analytic 
ary of Chinese (1923), pp. 22 and 25, Another case of 
.me kind shall be studied here. 

glance at the rime tables by Sima Kuang, embodied 
4 slight modifications in the introduction to the K‘ang-hi 
ctionary, will show that there is a Regular correspondence 
tween tables labelled as Kai Kou, ice. “ open-mouthed ”, 
and tables called Ao Kou “ close-mouthed ”. This has in view 
_ the existence or absence of an Aspe uorw, a “ medial 
uw”. To the k‘ai k‘ou kd corresponds ho k‘ou bud, to k‘ai k‘ou 
kang corresponds ho k‘ou fedng, to k‘ai k‘ou kiang answers 
ho Kou kiwang, ete, Now, if we go to the rimes of the T's‘ie 
yin, about 500 years older than the rime tables, and arrange 
them according to the principles of the tables, and study 
particularly two groups of rimes, which in many respects are 
remarkably parallel, we obtain this table :— 


Division Rimes Rimes 
L. # iin Hai buin 
IL. il), HH Aan ili, FY Awan 
ITT and TV. (il) Avain {i kpwein 
ITI. 7c kien 3c fwon 
Division Rimes Rimes 
E Bi, i: ham i) 
IL. iz, fy kom 0 
ITT and TV. Be hii Q. 
IIT. fie kinm Fu pueom 
IV. i hiem 0 


Thus in the -n group there are the whole series of ho k‘ou 
rimes, but the -m group lacks ho k’ ‘n nearly all 
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the rimes, We are obliged to ask ourselves | 

is 60, and the answer nearest at hand will evidently | 

the reason is the final -m in the second group. | 
\ 





labial, and w(w) is a labial, and there \is — 
possibility that there have really existed words lik 
kwam, kiwim, at an earlier date, but that there has been 
kind of dissimilation, an antipathy to cognate ‘sc | 
in the same syllable, which has changed these syllaln . 
some way or other, and thus caused a blank in the tabi 
the right. 

This, of course, is a mere guess, and we shall have to see i 
we can prove the theory, The first thing necessary will br— 
to examine, if such a dissimilation tendency exists in Chinese. 

We can easily prove it to have existed already in Archaic 
Chinese. There ia the character f@ “ wind", which in Anc, 
Chinese was plung. But the “ phonetic ” in the character ia 
AL Anc. bitwom with an -m, which shows the Arch. sound of 
ke, to have been mum, This is corroborated by the old book 
of poetry of the Chou dynasty, the Shi king, where i regularly 
rimes with > Anc. siam, $k liam, ete. Thus the re- 
construction ff Arch. miwm is safe. An exact parallel is 
the word #8 Anc. yiung “bear”. That this was Arch. 
yium which has developed yium > yiuny, just as pium > 
piung, is revealed by two of the most conservative of our 
actual dialects in China, Amoy and Swatow, where #& is 
pronounced jw with the Archaic -m preserved. If thus 
evidently Arch. -ivm has become > Anc. -jwng, it must have 
been through dissimilation, because one did not suffer 
a labial, m, after another labial, wu. 

Another interesting testimony to this tendency is given by 
modern Cantonese. Cantonese as a rule has preserved the 
Ancient final -n; Se Anc. fom is Ca, fom. But when we 
come to Fy Anc. b'twem, the -m of which can still be seen 
from Hakka fam, Swat. iuam, then Cantonese has fan and 
not fam. Here dissimilation, the antipathy to the labial 
accumulation f:m has caused -m to become > -n. 
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w return to our table of the Anc. -dn and -dim, ete., 
aafely suppose that there have existed some Arch. 
aam, ete., which were changed into some- 
else by dissimilation before the time of Anc, 
And what can we reasonably expect them to have 
ie" If we take the cue from Cantonese, we may 
sot that the very rich group of rimes fudn, /iran, 
1, kivon, Jaiwen, which in Anc. Chin. included a great 
tber of characters (see my Etudes sur la Phonologie 
vinoise, pp. 168-73), conceals lots of Arch. kudim, Mram, 
qwim, ete. The Anc. rimes -uin, ete., would thus have 
wo different origins :— 
Arch, iudn kum 
Anc. Ioudin 
This again is nothing but a guess, but fortunately we are 
able to prove it. There is one dialect conservative enough | 
reveal the Arch. stage in 4 few isolated cases. It is once mére 
the Swatow. There woe find :— ' 
Swat. Ann. Arch. 
Pa Aa yuin << xyudm 
Hh, BB huam yuan << yam 
Se chiam tsiwiin < tsywim 
By this lucky find in the Swatow dialect we have boen able 
to account for the great lacuna in the system of Anc. Chin. :— 






Anc, Ane, Ane. Ane. (Arch.) 
iin win aim 0 (eto) 

an wenn am 0) (tam) 
ian juean dm 0  —— jwam) 


ae Arch. Chin. was more complete, but -m becoming -n by 
dissimilation, the Arch. -uéim etc, went over to win ete, 
tnd iat’: and so the gap was the result. 
This example will be sufficient to show what I mean by 
studying Arch, Chin. by aid of the system of Anc. Chin. 
fi 


| \ 
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There are two more means, even more important, for 
investigating the archaic sound system. One is the 
seript: the compound characters, characters composed 
of a radical and a phonetic; and the other is the 
rimes of the Shi king.’ Hoth these materials carry 
us back mainly to Chou time. And though they offer many 
peculiarities and irregularities, still there are certain general 
laws which can be studied, laws of paramount value. 


By aid of the compound characters I was able, in my 
Analytic Dictionary, to make certain curious reconstructions, 
Among other things, I showed that certam initial and final 
consonants existed in Arch. Chin. which were dropped 
before the time of Anc, Chin. Thus in fj Anc. jwong there 
was an earlier d-, which accounts for its bemg phonetic in 
a long series of words with dental initials, 9 Anc. tung, 
in (ung, Wi cieong, ete. And if Ay Ane. lat is phonetic 
in fi] fidi, it is because there was in #i) a dental final 
consonant, lost, or rather changed into -i before the 
time of Ane. Chin. I wish to take up this latter case again, 
and propose a modification of my earlier theory, which 
I think will be advantageous, 

I started in my Dictionary from the axiom that (Aj Anc. 
lids could not have been an earlier dt pure and simple, 
for then #4 [uit as well should have lost its -. It was 
impossible to assume that of two absolutely identical Arch, 
Ijat one Zi) would become Anc. lit and another #y Anc. 
igi. It was near at hand then to reflect upon a -2 in $j; 
Arch. lidd > Anc. ld, aud I found a suppori for this idea 
in the fact that in the great majority of cases, where character 
composition revenls a final consonant lost before Anc. Chin., 

1 The rimes of the Shi king have been determined by Ku Yen-ww and 
Tuan Yii-te'ai, and Legge conveniently has recorded the rimes according 
to the latter authority. It seems to me that both Ku and Tuan are inclined 
to exaggerate and ace rimes even in places where it is very doubtful if 


the poct ever intended the Lincs to rime, but on the whole their researches 
afte clever ond convincing, 
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the word in question has the falling tone: {Aj Anc. [wit 
(with phon, Aj fiat), qi 4a (phon. in 7k sit), 4 p‘a’ (with 
phon. fy Bok), ete. It is a well-known fact that, in the 
initials, voiced consonants entailed a low tone in Ane. 
Chin, —it is still so in many dialects: fq d*ten_ but JE tien, 
I therefore drew the fairly natural conclusion that #j was 
an Arch. fidd, and that the -d pulled down the voice pitch 
towards the end of the syllable, causing the falling tone still 
preserved in Ane, /vit’. 

But I have been thinking of late that I may have inverted 
cause and effect. It is possible that the nature of the end 
consonant did not determine the tone, but that the tone 
was original and has influenced the nature 
of the final. In such a case the final may have been 
not a -f but a -{:— 

fa) Arch. hat’ > fidd\> Anc. ar. 
Whereas 2) /iit without a falling inflexion (with “even” 
tone) preserved its final 4: Ane, lidt, a $9) hat’ with ites falling 
inflexton changed its - into -¢ and then this -d into «. In 
the same way fq Anc. pa’ (with phon. fy b‘pk) would not 
have been an Arch, p'ay, as I supposed in my Dictionary, 
but a p‘ak’ with falling tone, and p‘ak' > p‘aq' > p'a’. 

This modification of the doctrine is of considerable 
importance. Instead of labouring with a difference in final 
consonant :— 

Ai] [dt phonetic in Pal liad (> li’) 
Al pk " fh pay (> pa’) 
we introduce a new tonal phenomenon :— 
Ri] (iit phonetic in Aj lidt’ (> hai’) 
A ok fi pak’ (> p'a’). 
This means a bold tone theory. It is well known that the 
Chinese philologists for many hundred years have reckoned 
four tones, without counting the high and low variants -— 
tan- (p‘ing, even) fan‘ (k‘ii, falling) 
tan’ (shang, rising) _tat (ju, “ entering,” abrupt). 
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The placing of fat as a fourth tone is more a convenient 
arrangement than a logical procedure. It may be said, of 
course, that the abrupt ending in fat is a musical quality, 
an “exabrupto"’, comparable to the inflexion variations of 
the first three tones. But from the point of view of general 
phoneties it can be said that the above system means that 
whereas syllables like tan can be modified by three musical 
inflexions, syllables like tat have no tone variations. My 
theory above would purport, that just as well as you may 
distinguish fan- and fan‘ even to-day, the Archaic Chinese 
distinguished also tat and fat‘, But as the latter became 
> fad* > tay’ (or ta‘) before the sixth century a.p., the Chinese 
philologists have never known any tone variation im syllables 
like tat (gu sheng). 

Phonetically there is nothing more curious in the 
opposition fat:taf’ than in fan :fan*. So there is no 
obstacle on that account. The question now is: What 
can be said against and for the theory ? 

As far as I can see there can be no serious objection. 
One might argue, that if i) was Arch. dt and #4) was Arch. 
hidt’, one would expect them to rime in the Shi king. In 
point of fact there is a fair number of examples where such 
words rime :— 


Ril Anc, lidt : $ piwnt: 4 ydi‘< +t (Legge, p. 352); 

Al ngiwot : 3@ d'dt: 4g yai’ =< t° (Legge, p. 472) ; 

Hi hint : SE ydi’ < +t: $4 pude : Ht dai’ = +t (Legge, p, 510); 
a diyat : 9} nqudi’< +: ¥& piwet (Legge, p. 545). 
However, rimes like these—type #i) Anc. (jf riming with 
the type #y Anc. liai'—are relatively rare in the Shi king; 
as a rule those types are kept apart im the rimes. But this 
is nothing astonishing, for the same can be said of the types 
lon : kan‘, On the whole, words with different tones do 
not easily rime in the Shi, even if they have identical finals 
for the rest. A brief examination of the rimes recorded by 
Legge after Tuan Yili-te‘ai will show, that in say 80 per 
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cent of the rimes one has stayed within the even, rising, and 
falling tones respectively. In the same way we must expect 
iit; hat’ not to rime but for exceptional cases such as 
those mentioned just now. 

The reasons for the theory on the other hand seem to me 
to be quite strong. 

(1) In the first place there are a great number of characters, 
the composition of which will be much easier to understand 
by aid of the new theory, This is not only true in cases like 
) : fA], where an Arch, § lidt’ comes closer to the phonetic 
Zi] iat than an Arch. *lidd. It is still more so in cases like 
AY Ane. ok phonetic in ff Anc. d'di', 48 Ano, sidit phonetic in 
4 Anc. ts‘uo*. 

Here my earlier theory :— 

AS (@)ek phonetic in {t d‘dgq, 
sak " fit ts‘uog, 
is by no means so plausible as my modified theory :— 
& (¢)iek phonetic in {t d‘ak', 
Ie sik ss 4% ts‘uok". 

(2) Secondly, the modified theory explains better the 
many interesting cases, where one character has two or more 
readings :— 

EE Anc. d‘dk to measure, 

+ uo’ a measure, a rule ; 
= sak to block up, 

» $ét° frontier : 

Sf dzuak to hit with an arrow, 
» 21a to send off an arrow: 
#{ tet solid (adj.), 

» (st' a pledge ; 

ae ik bad, 

» “uo” (find bad) to hate ; 

& idk to change, 

fe disk to eat, 

T (d)zu* food, 
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My earlier theory purported a fairly considerable difference 
between the phases of the stems :— 
fe dak: d'uog, RE ik : -~wog, HE sak : sig, B wik : ieg, ete. 
With the modified theory the similarity would become 
much greater :— 

Be dak: d‘uok’, 3B dk: wok’, 32 sak: adh’, BB wik : ek’, 

Qt diidk: dak’, fg dz‘iak : (djzik*, Sf téiet : tht’. 
And, as it is but reasonable to admit, that in the cases with 
loss of the final consonant the vocalism has developed 
differently, from Archaic down to Ancient Chinese, than im 
words with preserved -&, -t, it is possible or even probable 
that in Archaic time the forms were even more similar, 
perhaps identical, apart from the tone, They would 
then be parallels to well-known cases, where o difference in 
function is expressed exclusively by a change of tone: e.g. : 
tf hao’ good ; hao* to love, wang king ; wang’ to be king, 
ete, It is clear, then, that the supposition of Arch. -%*, +t’, 
instead of my earlier -y, -d, explains these words with double 
readings exceedingly well. 

(3) In the third place, as a kag, for instance, is 
phonetically so similar to a hang, we would expect that in 
compound characters a kag often enough should be used 
as phonetic in a kang and vice versa, This practically 
never takes place, which speaks rather in favour of an Arch. 
kak* and not a Aay. 

(4) In the fourth and last place there is a very suggestive 
case in the character 3 yiti. This character was sometimes 
used in the oldest classics (e.g. Shu king: T'ang shi, and 
Shi king : Ko tan) for another word § yat“ when ? which ?”, 
It would be strange if for # »it one wrote 4 id, but very 
intelligible that with a slight carelessness one wrote Sf sit' 
instead of & yat. 

Taken together I think the four reasons advanced here 
give an amount of probability which is practically equal to 
certamty. 
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I wish to emphasize that this new theory of mine does 
not entail, that in the hundreds of cases when in my Analytic 
Lhetronary TI have given formulas like this: a) Anc. lidi* < -d, 
these formulas are wrong; they are certainly not. 
It is almost certain that ij Hat’ has passed a stage [id* 
before becoming Ndi‘. Only we can reach a still older 
stage (dt than that indicated by the formula lai’ < -d. 
A parallel will show the wisdom of supposing a transitory 
stage had’, ete. A few centuries a.p, (cf. p, 789 below), 
when final + in cases like A) (vit (without falling tone), 
Cant. fit, ordinary ju sheng, commenced in its turn to disappear 
in Northern China, it first became ~ d= 3 (fricative & as in 
English that), which is shown by many ancient transcriptions, 
where it stands for foreign r: 78 niet (> nie3) for Nir- in 
Nirvana, ete., and also by Sino-Korean, where it is repre- 
sented by an -1: my (lidt > (Was =) jal, 


From this question of final consonants we pass on to an 
important problem of Archaic vocalism. 

In looking over the columns of Ancient Chinese in my 
Analytic Dictionary, one finds that in nine cases out of ten 
the so-called phonetic agrees phonetically very nicely with 
the compound: =¢ téu phon. in HE iu and ff d“in; 4h 
kam phon, in §f kam, Ait ydm, 4H g‘id@m. The initials are 
identical or at least cognate, and so are the principal vowels 
and the final consonants. But there are some glaring 
exceptions. Most of them I have been able to explain by 
conclusions as to the sounds in Archaic Chinese in my 
Dictionary, But one important point where I left the 
incongruence open for future discussion, will be discussed here. 

Both in the compound characters and in the rimes of 
the Shi king there are a number of cases where -a and -p, 
according to the readings in Ancient Chinese, go together, 

Let us mention the following cases -— 
fj Anc, nga having phon. 2 nguo: 

Vi Aa and kwo, double readings ; 
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3 ka riming with =f ywo (Legge, p. 295); 

B3 ka—derivate BY ya riming with f@ ngiwo and 4ff d2'uo 
(Legge 614); 

f yga riming with jE Aiwo (Legge 299) ; 

F ya riming with gf newo (Legge 26); 

F ya riming with gy fuo (Legge 206) ; 

I, ma riming with 48 ts‘ieo (Legge 17); 

, pa—erivate FE riming with BX ngiw (Legge 37) ; 

 nja having phon. 4% nwo; 

fA ts‘ta and tejwo, double readings ; 

ifi tia and Ajwo, double readings ; 

wf ia having phon. -f- jo; 

3¢ tsia phonetic in 7 (4jwo, AP (vo, riming with Fo yuo 
(Legge 151); 

45 via riming with {4 ngiwo, ff]. de'uo (Legge 614) ; 

#+ cia having phon, 4 ive; 

i, Awa phon, in Ph kuo, riming with jaf luo (Legge 376) ; 

Ze Kwa phon. in 7 Kuo; 

Me yiea riming with #p fio. 

There are several possibilities of explaming this discrepancy, 

from the point of view of Anc. Chin., in the principal vowel. 


The first would be to suppose, that Arch. Chin. as well 


as Anc, Chin. had -a and -o respectively in these characters, 
and that the inventors of the compound characters and the 
poets considered the vowels -a and -o sufficiently similar to 
allow of a certain licenfia. But there are several facts which 
forbid such an interpretation. There are some instances in 
the Shi king where these fatal -a@ words rime, not only with 
-o but also with -u :— 


BF ia: A jiu (Legge 251); 
i ma: oR min (Legge 129); 
ae ywa: fe pine (Legge 251). 
Now a licentia poetica allowing a: 0 to rime, and permitting 
o*u to rime is conceivable, a rime a: 1s really too bad. 
Another testimony to the same effect is this, Neither in the 
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phonetic series nor in the Shi king rimes do you find any 
confusion of +ing (-wing) and -uong (-twong), There are some 
exceptions to this rule, but quite rare. -dng and -ong as 
a rule are kept strictly apart. Now, if -ing and -ong were 
not considered to be sufficiently similar to rime or to serve 
for each other in the phonetic series, why should -a and 
- be? 

This first alternative, that jf was a nga and 3 was a 
nquoe in Archaic just as well as In Ancient Chinese, is there- 
fore out of question. We must assert that either ff was 
no nga or 2 was no nguo in Archaic Chinese, 

Professor H. Maspero has already in his book Le dialecte 
de Tch‘ang-ngan sous les T'ang (BEFEO., 1920, p. 15) had his 
attention directed towards this problem. He asserts as his 
belief, that certain words of the type 9 Anc. ka (Mand. fia) 
had derived from an archaic fd (by 6 he means an open 0), 
and directly rimed with words like #¢ ngwo (which Maspero 
writes n¥id, also with open 6). But we cannot simply be 
satisiied with this assertion, On the one hand, he gives no 
reasons for his belief. On the other hand, he deals exclusively 
with words of the type 9 Anc. ha, 3f nga, F ya (without 
any 7), i.e. words which in Mandarin have -a (Ica, ya, hia, 
sha, ma, pa), and he does not consider the words of the type 
YF Anc. ia, 3€ tia (with medial #), Le. words which in 
Mand, have become ye, ché, shé, ete. And yet these latter 
belong to the problem just as much as the former, as we have 
already seen, For just as @ Anc. da rimes with 3f >to in 

' Tf Maspero had taken into account not only the worda of the “ second 
division "* of the rime tables, i.c. words of the type 3 <Anc. bs, eto, but 
alao words of the “ third division’, ic. words of the type Bf Anc. ia, 
Se tite, he would have obtained, with the sume interpretation of tho 
Archaic vocalism, SF (Mand. ye) Arch. i, 3€ (Mand. ché) Arch. séia, 
According to his own reconstruction system, however, -f- (Mand. yit) 
was Arch. id ond 3 (Mand. chu) was Arch. (0, and it would be un- 
reaeonable to suppose one id BF to have become ye, another fd Yf to 
have become yi. Hence it is evident that Maspero has had in view only 
words of the type %¢ Anc. ba (second division), | 
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the Shi king, so 3€ (#ia rimes with Fi yuo; and just as 4F 
k‘wa is phonetic in #§ k'uo, so 4¥ t4ia is phonetic in 7H (spo. 
Thus it is necessary to take up the question as a whole, to 
discuss various possibilities and fix on the solution which can 
be proved. 

In tackling our problem there are logically two possibilities : 

Either 2% Anc, vguo comes from an Arch. ngua, and there- 
fore is phon. in f#y Anc. nga ; 

Or % Anc. nguo is phon. in ff Anc. nga because this 
comes from some kind of Arch. ago, as Maspero suggests. 

The former possibility cannot be brushed aside without 
being seriously confuted. There are several things which speak 
in favour of it. In the first place we might mention a curious 
series of corresponding words in Tibetan and Chinese :— 


Ff Anc. C. nguo Tib. Inga 


= nguo nya 
fi ngiwo nya 


This looks very suggestive, but proves little about any 
Arch. Chin. -a in those words. It is just as possible that -a 
is secondary as that it is primary, and, besides, as long as an 
all round comparison between Chinese and Tibetan has not 
been made, it is too risky to draw conclusions from some 
forms like that chosen at random. 

In the second place there is a curious gap in the system of 
Anc. Chinese. In the Anc. Chin. rimes -i, -a, -o, and -1 
there are the following finals (the characters are the Ts‘ie 
yiim rimes) :— 


Division K‘ai k‘ou Ho k’ou Ho k‘ou 


I Bk hei ei Ha io 
TI I bo a wa 
Ill, IV ie ie 0) fi tiwo BE liu 


The final -iwa to be expected in the second column 
(Div. TIT) does not exist but for a couple of isolated and 
dubious characters. It would be very tempting to suppose 
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that there had im Arch, Chin. existed words like 7 *jwa 
and §@ *!sitea, and that these later on, by influence of the 
w, had passed into f+ yo and 2 téiwo, as they are pronounced 
in Anc, Chinese. This would explain in an excellent way 
eases like :-— 


“F jwo < *wa phonetic in FF ia. 
ek isjwo < *t4iwa with phonetic 3¢ tda, 


But the difficulty of the theory is immediately evident. 
There are no gaps in the Divisions I and I. As soon aa it 
comes to explaining why 7 Anc. nguo is phonetic in #% 
nga, it will not do to suppose 7 nguo to be derived from an 
Arch. *ngua (ngwo < agua), for then we would collide with 
the ngud (e.g. the char. B, Anc. ngud) of Division I (rime 
3g) or with the ngwa (e.g. the char. ®, Anc. ngiva) of the 
Division IT (rime fj). If 3£ had been a *nqua, which had 
developed into nguo, then certainly i ngud and & ngwa 
should also have developed > nguo, ngwo, which is not the case. 

Of course one might answer, that the -« (rime -) of 
Anc. CVhin., e.g. BA ngud, in its turn has come from something 
else, This objection we must consider, and, as we shall see, 
this will give us a solid point of departure in solving the whole 
problem, 

In point of fact, we are able to prove that the finals of the 
first division: Ane. rime ff -d (kd, ete.) and Ane. rime -@ 
“di (42 hud, Bh ngud, ete.) had really some kind of 
aas principal vowel in Arch. just as well as in Anc. 
Chinese. This is clearly shown both by compound characters 
and by the Shi king rimes. In both sources it goes together 
with a rime 3 of the Ts‘te yin, which now is pronounced -j 
in Mandarin, but which was an earlier -fe and a still earlier 
-i@. Thus ®f Anc. £4 is phon. in 2 g'jia, 4 ngd is phon. 
in #E ngjig, PE pud has for phon. jx b'jig, ete. And in the 
Shi king jaf Ane. yi and $i) ¢d rime with @ ngjia (Legge, 
75), fe] yd with Gz ngyia (Legge, 78), mud and g ts‘d 
with $y ig (Legge, 93), mk Ad with jy dia (Legge, 209), and | 
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soon. Thus the nature of the Anc. -d, -ud rimes (first division) 
as some kind of -a finals also in Arch. Chin. is firmly established, 
With this fact as a solid point of departure, we can go on 
and state that neither in the compound characters, nor 
in the Shi king rimes do these Anc. -d, -wi go together with 
words of the Anc. Chin. category -wo, -iwo (Ts‘ie yiin Times 
fi, #%). I know of only two exceptions to this rule." On the 
whole, the rule is remarkably strict. This shows conclusively 
that the Anc. -vo and -dvo in words like 7 nguo, jf} t41w2 
(Ts‘ie yin rimes #%, #4) did nof derive from any Arch. -*wa, 
-*iwa ; these words in all likelihood had their -o as principal 
vowel in Arch. Chin. as well. 
With these two points firmly established, we can take up 
the ha, pa, ia, tfia, ete. words for a final exammation. 
Maspero has already pointed out that the Anc. -a type 
cleaves up into two Arch. types, for one of which he supposes 
an Arch, -d. But the matter is even more complicated than 
that. The -a and -¢a types taken together (Ts'te yiin rime fi) 
are shown by the compound characters and by the Shi king 
rimes to split up into three neatly distinguished groups :— 
(a) One group in character composition and in the Shi king 
rimes goes together with words in Ane. +f, -wd, (4¢e <)ig 
(Ts‘ie yiin rimes #k, -@, 3). To this group belong :— 
jm Anc. ka phon. in 42 kd and riming with 7 ngjia (Legge, 
136) ; 
fa a phon. in BE mud and mming with Wk ka and fh die 
(Legge, 209) ; 
#7 sa phon, in # sd and miming with 4% td and 4 ngpia 
(Legge, 451) ; 
2 fs‘a phon. in $e ts'd ; 
4h, ia phon, in fp (id and fh dia; 
- €e déja with phon. *£ fd and miming with /¥ b‘jia (Legge, 
21) ; 
6 sia with phon. fr ls ; 
. [Al keo phon. im fy bi: anil H> d:'d phon, in #9 ia" imo, 
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im ia phon. in 9 hud ; 
{i ywa phon. in fF yud ; 
AL wgiea riming with § ngyia (Legge, 307). 

Further, of course, we have to add various derivates, 
such aa; thi. me. iu, He. oa. 3p. ta, ba, {m, in g*ia ; a ma; 
fh, 2, Bb, fh sa; PE dea, tea; HB. Mh. Ail Fea; FE yea. 
None of the words of this group ever have anything to do, 
either m script or in Shi king rimes, with words in Anc. 
HO, tO, 

(6) The second group goes together, in the script and in the 
Shi king rimes, with words in Ane. -wo, -iwo (Ts‘ie yiin 
rimes #%, 4) and, rarely, -iu (Ts‘ie yiin rime ff). This 
is the group which gave occasion to our inquiry, Here we have 
then (sce pp. 778-9 above) in the first place }, 3F Anc. nga, 
MR. BE ka, FL ya, 1 ma, B pa, ME nj, A ts'ia, 
We ia, BF ia, 3 tia, HS. $4 cia, Mh koa, 4 Kwa, HE soa : 
and secondly, of course, various derivates, e.g. #4, 4, FR. 
iz, WE ho, FR, M6, SEZ. HS. WBE. TE a, J, OE 0, BR Hs, as. 
IBS. I. WG ma, WE, ja. TX. HE. BE, RE pa, I, FE. iE! ba, 
af] tsia, He dea, $ tha, Se dia, FS, HR ia. This group never 
hus anything to do, in script or Shi king rimes, with words 
in Ane. -d, -wé, -ia (Ts‘ie yiin rimes Hk, -&, +). 

(c) Thirdly, there are cases like i Anc. Sa’, which has 
gy (8 Gk for phonetic and which itself is phonetic in @¢ #iak. 
Here we evidently have to reconstruct an Arch, final -k° 
with fallmg tone: ix sia’ <-k’} this -k (becoming -g and 
then) dropping long before Ane, Chinese. To this group 
belong :— 

a fia’ < -k as stated above « 

4p dea <= -k* phon. in ff tedkh ; 
Hh pa’ = -k with phon, fy b‘nk; 
op a < -k" phon. in Bt ik ; 


* This -ia* <= -&* then was distinguished from the -jak of the rime table 
a (Tv'ie yin rime ia) : fF ngiakl, ete. by the iength of the 


rowel, 
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ff diya’ <-k*, alternative reading dZ‘aaik (with derivates 
MH tia’ =< -h and B dfya’< fk’); 

(% tsia’ < -k', alternative reading (sik and with phon. 
4& sith ; 

(~ ja = -k* with phon. gf 14% and ttself phonetic in #R wk ; 

% sia’'<-k with phon. F swik and itself phon, in j@ 
sia’ <= -k*: 

RE tsia* < -h* with phon. #E siwo* <-k (fF also phon. in JRE 
ta), 

Out of these three types, (a), (>), and (c), which go to make 
up the finals -a, ga (Ts‘ie yiin rime gm) of Anc. Chin., the first 
one is immediately clear. The second and third typea need 
further elucidation :— 

(a) was simply Arch. -a{-ia): dy a, sh, (dia, ete. 

(6) Maspero’s proposal of an open 6 is certainly justified, 
as we have seen that it goes together with -wo, iw#o0—sometimes 
even with -1#—in both the compound characters and in the 
Shi king rimes. But we are hardly authorized to suppose 
an ordinary open o, of the sume kind as in rime -jwo (f§) 
as Maspero does, an o something like Germ. Gott, kommen, 
For we have seen that in this special case the o sound has 
developed into > Ane. Chin. -¢, whereas -iwo has developed 
> iu > i. [tis true tt would be possible to admit ;— 

g Arch, kd > Anc, ka > Mand. kia, but: 
fe ,, kiwi > Anc. Miwo > Mand, fii, 
where the conditions are not parallel because of the w (the 
existence of which Maspero, however, denies: “‘ Bt fio” !), 
But it would be quite unreasonable in cases like :-— 
i Arch. fied > Aiwa, but : 
Ee  ,, kywo (> iu >) Ai. 

Here the w exists'in both cases, and to suppose that one 
-wd became -wa and another -wd became wu (if) is plainly 
impossible. There must have been some difference in 
quality between the two o in JR and jx. 

Here we have reached our last difficulty in the matter, a 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1928, 51 
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difficulty which appears quite serious. For if we suppose a 
gradual opening of the vowel: 6> a> a, over “d grave” 
to “aaigu” (e.g. ge Arch. fd > bi > Anc, ka), we shall be 
entirely at a loss to account for the fact that the other words 
with &, words like Wk 4a (with original d, see p. 782 above) 
have not participated in the evolution d>a., 
That a Hk has remained bi the whole time while 9 from ho 
over kid has become fa is evidently out of the question, There- 
fore the formula 6>a>a cannot be satisfactory. The 
solution of the problem is furnished by a parallel during 
T‘ang time in another rime. The final in the Ts‘te yiin rime 
if fing, with an o sound more open than Gott, kommen, 
something like Engl. law, popularly an intermediate between 
o and @, has developed like this, as Maspero has cleverly 
shown ! :— 

iL king > hating > kdang > kang. In the closed syllable, 
with final -ng, this has taken place as late as in T'ang time. 
Now I propose to find exactly the same development in the 
open syllable a Ad, BF id at a much earlier date: Arch. 
kd > kad > kaa > Anc. ka. 

The advantage of this solution is seen immediately, On 
the one hand it is natural that 9¢ cd rimes with 3F yuo and 
that 4% (sid rimes with AA yuo and 48 ts‘ivo and is phonetic 
In @f twoand a@ two. On the other hand, it is easily con- 
ceivable that :— 

JS. Awa has become Awda > kwa, whereas : 
K& two has become iu > Hii, 

(c) The third group, the words with an Arch, final guttural, 
aa sia’ <—-k', ete., needs an additional remark. Some of 
the words which the script indicates as belonging to this 
category, namely 9f dz‘ja, 7% ta, BH sia, sometimes rime, in 
the Shi king, with words in -wo, -Iwo, and even -iu, just as 
did the words of the category (6) (a Arch. kd, ete.), ¢.2. — 

Sf diya‘ <-k riming with #1 ngiwo (Legge, 131). 
This seems very strange and needs elucidation, 
1 Le dialecte de Teh'ang-ngan sous les T'ang, p. 70, 
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In fact, the said three words in Anc. -ia <-£ share the 
peculiarity of these rimes with some other words in Arch. 
-k*, namely some -wo'<-k", Thave found seventeen to my mind 
undeniable rimes of this kind (Legge, pp. 40, 59, 131, 134, 
155, 175, 187, 258, 275, 366, 394 bis, 456, 472, 510, 518, 535) :— 


St dé‘ia’ < -k* rimes with #) ngiwo, BE jwo ; 

1% eat <-k rt " (il pu, HE kr, LF kyo, oe xuo 

= na’ = -k* » oss UR S200, FE ngiiwo, iB tiwo ; 

Be Tuo’ < -h' » oo fi Auo, bi hiwo, [a] kuo, FF yiu; 

#& luo’ < -k* » oops) ABE Hs 

BE muo* < -h* coe er, puo, FB kiu, | d“iwo, HH kiwo, 
Wi kuo, HZ nuo, fie kuo, 
ng ; 

WH sua’ < -k* 6) «a two, HE no ; 

fie siwo'=<-k' =, 4, Ja] Aue, Ee dt iewo, BR Rao, * no ; 

du'=--k* 4, 1» BE ng. 


We seem to be forced to conclude that either the words 
to the left, 4} d‘ia, ete., had really no Arch. final guttural ; 
or that they had and that the words to the right, #) ngiwo, 
etc., also had it. The first alternative is out of the 
question ; the script leaves no doubt as to their final guttural, 
nor does the Shi king, which in other places makes those 
words rime with ju sheng words, e.g. 7g ya’ <-k': AP ciak : 
ge vik (Legge, 329); BE siwo'<-h': He thak: 4e k'nk 
(Legge, 374), ete. The other alternative would carry us very 
far, and force us to reconstruct Arch. final gutturals in 
large groups of words in -wo, -100, -i4, which seems very 
risky on the strength of less than a score of Shi king rimes. 
Fortunately we have a third possibility. There is a striking 
fact which points the way. It is true that the words to the 
right, # ngiwo, HF yuo, ete., sometimes rime with words 
of the type 7 ia‘ < -k and 3 muo’ =< -k', but they never 
rime with words of the type #§ Anc. tuok, what we call ju 
sheng words, i.c, words which have preserved their -k down to 
Ane, Chinese and to our times. This can be no mere chance, 
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and it clearly shows that already in Chou time the final 
guttural in words of the type 7#¥ iak', 3 muok’ must have 
commenced to weaken (it soon dropped entirely) : 
jag’, muoz’. Hence, while rmmes like KB fiwo: $f tuok were 
inadmissible, some occasional rimes were possible like : 

#E muog': FR hiwo ; 

HE spwog’ : i fuo; 

we vay’: BE kiwo, BR yuo. 

This last one is after all such a poor hedge-rime (cases 
of this kind therefore are very tare), that it is tempting 
to propose that in words like §f, 7g the Arch. final was 
not an -i@k* but an -iék', and that after the loss of -& pg *id 
would have participated in the evolution id > ida >a of 
EF above (p. 786). But this is unfavourable to the explanation 
of the seript (Jf idk phon. in 7¥, ete.) and is hardly allowable 
from so frail premises. 

4 + * 4 * 

Just as this paper was ready for print —it formed the 
basis of a lecture in the School of Oriental Studies in London 
in Januury, 1928 — 1 received an article by Dr. Walter Simon 
of Berlm,’ in which this scholar touches upon several of our 
problems above and makes some highly interesting suggestions, 
which must be examined before the discussion can be said 
to be complete. 

In my Analytic Dictionary I have strictly limited the 
cases, In Which I reconstruct an Arch. final dental or 
guttural (lost before Ane. Chin.), to such where 
character composition gives clear proofs: cases like 
Ail [iat phonetic in $j Ijai discussed above (pp, 773 ff.). Simon 
wants to show that such a loss of an Arch. final consonant 
has taken place in infinitely more numerous cases, and that 
enormous groups of words, which in Anc. Chin. (Ts‘ie yiin) end 
in vowel, have really terminated in some consonant at an 





t* Zur Rekonstruktion der altchinesiachen Endkonsonanten,” Mittei?. 
ungen des Seminars f. Ovientalische Sprachen, Bd. xxx, Abt. I, 21 pp. 
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earlier date, also in a great number of cases where the script 
does not reveal anything of the kind. 

Be it first remarked that Simon is not satisfied with the 
kind of Arch. final consonants which I had earlier supposed ; 
-p, +, -k in ordinary ju sheng: % tdp, (Al kat, AC muk, and 
-, -g, in cases like fA) Anc. [yéii*, # Anc. iu‘. He proposes 
that the former were voiced explosives, -6, -d, -7, and 
the latter, faute de mieux, voiced fricatives : -8, -3, -y :— 


a ti, Fall hei At rug, 
fail [idd, $Y ivy (6 as in Eng. fhat, y as in North German 
Wagen). 


For this amendment of my system he gives no valid reasons. 
He adduces, on the one hand, that in Anc, Tibetan, probably 
a cognate language, there are no -p, -f, -& but only -b, -d, -y, 
and therefore it would be likely that Arch. Chinese had also 
-b, <i, -g, which later lost their voice and became -p, -f, -k 
as in German (Pad pronounced bat), This is a mere guess, 
Why the Tibetan sounds (-6, =, -g) should necessarily be the 
primary ones and the Chinese the secondary ones it 
is difficult to see, It is just as possible that Tibetan -b, -d, -9 
have originated through sonorization of -p, +, -& in certain 
positions (sandhi) and then been generalized as final con- 
sonants. Or—still more likely—Tibetan may have had both 
-h, «1, -g and -p, +, -k (as I think I can show Chinese had) 
and then the latter have changed into -6, -d, -g by analogy 
with the former, a generalization and simplification quite in 
accordance with the nature of the Sinitic languages. Of all 
this we can know nothing at present, and the conditions in 
Tibetan prove nothing about Chinese. On the other hand, 
Simon reminds of the fact, that the ju sheng -t (-d according 
to him) in ancient transcriptions serves for foreign r and is 
rendered by | in Sino-Korean (7@] Anc, Adit, 8.K, kal). He 
thinks this proves the voiced nature (-b, -d, -7) in Archaic 
Chinese. But it certamly does not. It is true that in 
some part of Northern China #] Ad¢ must have been M3, 
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etc., in T’ang time and even earlier, as on the one hand Sino- 
Korean (about a.p. 600), on the other hand Buddhistie 
transcriptions like $8 Me idl-mud = karma, in which 3 
transcribes r, plainly show. But this voiced final -8 
did evidently not exist in early Han time, for 
then foreign -r was transcribed differently, ie. by 
Chinese -n, eg. Se 6 vin-siak = Arsak.! 

That the transformation -t > -§ was purely local (evidently 
some Northern dialect) and not general is proved by Sino- 
Japanese, both Go-on (fifth and sixth centuries a.p,) and 
Kan-on (seventh century). Both of them clearly show that 
their loan words were based on Chinese forms in -p, -t, -k, 
not in -b, -1, -y. This is proved by a parallel. Ancient 
Japanese had no final -ny, and therefore they reproduced 
Chinese fl] king by kagu (> kou>ké), If the Japanese 
had heard a 4 kag they would decidedly have rendered 
this also by kagu and not by kakw, As, however, we find 
both Go-on and Kan-on #4 haku, they must have heard 
a kak, not a kég. The parallel indicates that the ancient 
Japanese heard also i] kit and ®% kip, for if they had heard 
kad and kib they would reasonably have rendered it by 
kadu (modern kadzu) and kabu, and not, as they did, in fact, 
by atu (modern katew) and kapu (modern ka). 

Thus Simon’s reconstruction for ju sheng words 3% téb, 
#4) Add, Ae mug hangs in the air. We must be careful not 
to draw any conclusions without positive proofs. We 
know the voiceless final values, -p, +, -k, in the Chinese 
ju sheng words, because they still exist in the Southern dialects, 
and we know they were such in Anc. Chinese also by the 
testimony of Sino-Japanese (with the exception of the local 
Northern evolution -->-8 just mentioned). It needs very 
strong positive proofs before we should dare to put 
in other values for Arch. Chinese, and such proofs have 
not been furnished. 

Still more unlikely is Simon's construction fl hidt < iad, 

See F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 1885, p. 139, 
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#p iu <iwy. His only reason for supposing fricative finals 
in words of this type is that no other consonants 
are at disposal. -, -& he thinks would not do 
in these words, and -n, -ng exist in other word-groups— 
s0 no other sounds are left than -6,-»/ As we shall see 
presently, Simon wants to reconstruct final -y in large groups, 
thousands of words, That this very peculiar sound -y» (which 
generally appears in other languages only as a modification of 
q) should be one of the most common regular finals in Arch. 
Chin, is more than improbable. The difficulty is, in fact, 
solved by my proposal p. 774 above. Simon was forced to this 
artificial construction because he believed im my earlier 
‘axiom, that there must have been a different final 
consonant in ¥ij fiat and in fA lidi*. He made the same 
distinction as I did, though with different (and, in my 
opinion, untenable) values :— 


Karlgren, 1923: Jal lit, fal luda’ < hdd. 
Simon, 1928: Sil lid, fal lude® <= had. 
Karlgren, 1928: Ag] hae, (al fede <= hat’. 


My new construction saves us from the difficulty of both 
fj *had and *lidé. 

But, as already stated, Simon wants to apply the final 
dentals and gutturals (-6, -y, according to his system) not 
only to such cases where the character composition 
gives positive proof, but to other large word-groups as well. 
In order to do so, in the first place he condemns my theory 
(Anal. Dict., p. 28) that the loss of the Arch. final consonants 
entailed the falling tone (Karlgren, 1925, {ij lnid > Inia‘). 
As stated above (pp. 774 ff.), [ think he 1s right to a certain 
extent. I believe I have inverted cause and effect, and that 
I should have said: the falling tone on the Arch. fA] [yait’ 
caused the evolution fiat’ > dd’ > di’. But Simon goes 
farther and too far: he denies that there is any connexion 
at all between the falling tone in words of the type fa Anc. 
lit’, $f 2u* and their loss of final consonants. Some statistics 
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suffice to show that this is inadmissible, If we go to my 
Analytic Dictionary (containing about 6,000 common 
characters) and examine the cases where the loss of an Arch. 
final is proved by the character composition, we shall find 
that in all the cases where we can prove the loas of a dental 
(type fi] fdit‘> ai") we have the falling tone—a 
great number of cases in forty-five different phonetic series. 
And the loss of a guttural final indicated by the script (type 
Hr juk’> iu‘) is combined with the falling tone in 
a great number of cases in sixty-two different phonetic series. 
Against this Simon can put up only seventeen phonetic series, 
which offer cases of a loss of guttural (revealed by the script) 
with other tones (p'ing sheng and shang sheng). He makes ° 
the very interesting observation that in all these “ exceptional * 
cases it is a question of a lost guttural, not of a dental. 

The seventeen cases (many of them isolated words) collected 
by Simon (p. 3) are to be found in the following series in my 
Pretionary: A, 38, wa, HH. ah, Be Me, BE, BH, BE. fa, 
Aj, WM. 3%, BE, BF, 0.2. :— 


%& Ane. ‘ydi (phon. in 3 Adi, ete.)—guttural final proved by 
the derivates 3] kak, #& yuk. 

ey Anc. tu (phon. in 3, ZF Axiw, otc.)—guttural final 
proved by the derivates 3% yik, BR. GR yak. 

fH Anc. au (phon, in #4 d"igu, etc.)—guttural final proved 
by the derivates ey d* fuk, 4y d‘iek. 


Some more cases, besides those adduced by Simon, can be 
found, especially in the series 2¢, 3& and also in some rarer 
characters (cf. p. 806 below). 

Because of these cases Simon brushes aside the general 
rule—the connexion between the falling tone and the lost 
Arch. final revealed by the script—which, as fur as 
the dentals are concerned, is absolute—and thinks he has his 
freedom to suppose the same final guttural as that ip 
# iu’ (with the final guttural inferred from the phon. 
4¢ kuk), in many other words without regard to the tone, in 
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even and rising tone words, just as well as in falling tone words. 
This denial of the falling tone rule, however, is not allowable, 
and not even necessary for Simon’s purposes. We shall simply 
explain the said exceptions to the general rule of 
character composition (%, ff, fh, etc.), and we shall see 
that the general rule does not prevent us from supposing 
some kind of Arch. final guttural also m words in 
even and rising tones. The explanation demanded is easy to 
give after the results gained on pp. 774-8 above. 

If cases with falling tone is the rule in character 
composition: #4 ju’ with phon. 7 Awk, and cases with 
even or rising tone are rare: j& tau phon. im 
Bi xk, it must be because the phonetic similarity 
between phonetic and derivate was greater in the former case 
than in the latter. Now we have assumed identical final 
consonant in the former : #F iu’ <-k' (phon. # kuk). We can- 
not accept identical final consonant in the latter, for if ~) were 
to be construed as an Arch, kak which became Anc. katy, 
it is impossible to explain why # dt has not become Adin 
as well, but remains Anc, kak, It is therefore necessary to 
conclude that there was another kind of Arch. 
guttural in jf 5 Anc. Adu than in ff} Anc. yak and in 
#e iu’ <-k'. Various other gutturals may be imagined : 
ny dig, kay, ky. The most simple and natural is to write 
kag, thus letting -y stand as a symbol for a guttural which is 
not -k but for the rest is uncertain as to its exact nature. Then 
we get the followmg scheme -— 


Arch, Ane. 
Even tone 4 kik > kik 
Falling tone $f juk" > gu’ 
Even tone jf ,Mig> ,kdu 


This theory satisfactorily explains the “exceptions” to 
the general rule of character composition discussed above, 
cases like % ‘yit<-g, phonetic m Rl Kok, A Adu < 
phon. in #§ y@k: they are independent of the falling tone, 
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because they were of a different phonetic type altogether 
(having Arch. -7) than the type #| lidi‘ =< hat’, #R gut =< 
-k* (having Arch. -t, -£); and they are comparatively 
rare—thus forming “exceptions” from the pomt of 
view of character composition—because of the poor phonetic 
similarnty between phonetic and derivate: jy Aig: Bl xik. 
This same theory gives—in the way Simon wants—the 
explorer full liberty to look for a lost final consonant also 
in words nof having the falling tone: only the lost final has 
to be, not a -& as in the numerous cases like #h tu‘ < -4, 


but a -g. 


The first group of words in which Simon wishes to 
reconstruct an Arch, final guttural is formed by the words 
where both in character composition and in the Shi king rimes 
the Anc. Chin. finals -gu, igu (Ts‘ie yiin rimes §€, 3) go 
together with the Anc. Chin. finals -wdt, -wi (Ts‘ie yiin rimes 
2K; Ma), €-2- :— 

qj Anc. jigu phonetic in Hj yudi, Ff jw ; 
Jus Mame no ML Rr; 

Woo: «omg riming with $f p‘ywi (Legge, 472) ; 
ii 1 K'igu n ry ay reve (Legge, 101), 

In order to explain this curious phenomenon I had 
reconstructed, in my Dictionary, an Arch. final -i after the 
-u in -igu: Ay jiew <g--uj phonetic in Py ywii and jf 
jwi—tfollowmg up, as a matter of fact, a suggestion made 
already in 1920 by Maspero (Dial. de Tch‘ang-ngan, p. 8b). 
Instead of this Simon makes the highly interesting proposal 
that both -v and -i in these words are vestiges of an Arch. 
final guttural (-y» according to him) vocalized in Ane. 

4 Arch. gisy phonetic in Wij yudy, ete., 
which according to our conclusions above has to be mended 
into :— 
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Let us observe first that the mere possibility of 
explaining the phonetics and the Shi king rimes in question 
is not the same as a proof,! for Maspero’s and my 
theory furnishes an equally plausible explanation. It is 
one theory out of two possible ones and nothing more, 

To obtam binding force it must be proved, 

In order to do so Simon adduces cases where an Ane. 
final -au, -ig has undoubtedly had an Arch. cultural: final, 
e.g. @W, téigu‘, with alternative reading t4iuk; @j sigu’ with 
phon. # siuk; and # Agu’ with 9g} A'dk as phonetic. Then, 
he says, if there are cases of Ane. -(ijau which can be 
proved to have had an Arch. final guttural, it is but 
natural to suppose such a guttural also in cases like 4 Anc-. 
yiau (Simon Arch. gisy) phonetic nm if ywae (Simon Arch. 
yudy). This theory appears very tempting. : 

It must be borne in mind, however, that cases like 
aR téigu’ < -k* and #§ sigu’ < -k* cannot prove the existence 
of an Arch. final guttural in cases like 47 jiaw by the mere 
fact that they have the same termination im the comparatively 
late Ancient Chinese (sixth century «.p.). To assume 
this is to commit an error of method. It is just the 
same as to say that because High German auf derives from 
an Anc. German #f, H.G. Kauf must derive from a *hiif 
and Hauf from a *hif (Kauf was an Anc. kouf, Hauf an Anc. 
hijo). There is, of course, nothing to prove that all Ane. 
Chin. -igt have had one and the same Archaic origin. 
On the contrary, it is quite possible that several Arch. finals 
have coincided in Ane. -igu, just as I have shown above 
that Arch. -a, -d, and -ak* have coincided in Anc.-a. Cases 
like #@ sigu‘ cannot be adduced as proofs for an Arch. final 
guttural in cases like 4p jraw ; they may have had a totally 
different origin, The only way of really proving an Arch. -g 
in words of the -au, ~iaw : -wéi, -ict series would be to show 
some points of contact—in the scripb or in the Shi king 

1 Tt is not « proof of the same binding order as the conclusion that 
lidi has had o final dental because it has All liat for phonetic. 
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rimes-—with words in undoubted Arch. and Ane. final guttural, 
i.e. with s.c, ju sheng words (AL muk, fi, tuok, WY svuk, ete.) 

Simon, of course, has been looking for cases where a word 
of the type 47 jiauw (AL, JE, ete., with alternation of au: 
in the series) serves as phonetic in some ju sheng word. He 
has not been very successful, having found only two cases. 

The first is 47 jiau, which would be phonetic also m af 
Anc. -iuk, That is possible, but by no means certain. The 
initial in uk shows that there was no Arch. initial 
consonant in #f as it it was in 4; and it might be 
a logical compound (“‘ the §, city which we 47 own *), The 
second example J, Aiau phonetic in fa xiwok “ brightness ” 
is equally doubtful. 7, may be phonetic, but if may just 

as well be ideographic: ji nine | suns, as I have supposed 
‘in my Dictionary. The character may very well allude to 
the well-known myths of the nine suns which, according 
to Shan hai king, occupy the lower part of the Fu sang tree, 
and the nine suns (ravens) which, according to Huai- 
nan-tsi, I, the excellent archer, shot down. 

One might argue that the phonetic series, in the script, 
with the alternation -(i)gu : -wéi, -wi are so few that the lack 
of such doubtless cases of final guttural inside the series is 
but natural: that, in fact, an argument ex silentio is not 
nllowable in this case, That may be true; but the point 
is, that the positive proof which such examples 
could give has not been brought forward by 
Simon. ! 

We must clearly realize, then, that the Simon theory 
about final guttural in words of the type 47, fj (with alterna- 
tion -gu:-i in the series) has been only advanced but not 
proved by its originator. It is, therefore, all the more risky 
when Simon goes on and makes some sweeping generalizations. 
He says (p. 14): “Is it probable that only the series where 
gu alternates with -udi and -wi ended in -y? Would that 
not be true, with the same right, of the series which have 
-gu all through? And still further, as -gu alternates with 
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-éu 1 in the phonetic series and also in the Shi king rimes, 
would it not be true also of the words in «iu? ) =©And finally 
would it not be true also of the words in -feu, iu! which 
alternate with -fu in phonetic series and rimes? The -w in 
all the words ending in -au, -u, -iew, du, -gu, -igu in 
Ts ie yin time, originates, as we now must conclude, 
in an earlier -y,"" All this is, of course, a mere guess. We are 
in no way entitled to draw such sweeping conclusions from 
the mere fact that these enormously large groups of words 
all ended in -v in Ancient Chinese, in the sixth century 
a.D, The author, however, is not even satisfied with this 
generalization. He applies his Arch. final guttural to yet 
a number of great word groups. As the Anc. finals -(ijaw and 
-j# often go together in the phonetic series: 4f p'iu phon. in 
YP pisu, fi “ev having the same phonetic as @R Siu, etc., 
he draws the conclusion (p. 15): “ The diphthong -au can 
be traced back, as we have seen, to an earlier -ay. Con- 
sequently, the diphthong -iu, which alternates with -gu, 
must also have been a -ivy.”’ And as certain phonetic series 
contain both -wo, -j and -ju, e.g. fj puo, Tf piv, Mh tau, he 
concludes, that the alternations -we: -yu and -wo : -ju- are 
indications of Arch, final guttural, Moreover he goes 
through the Shi king and finds a number of cases where 
an Ane. -i¢ rimes with Anc. -wo, -jwo, -a, -ia, e.g. — 


#+ Anc, d'uo riming with 4 b‘iw (Legge, 182); 


tr AEM aA 5 wit (Legge, at) ; 
ie ae " M juu (Legge, 206) ; 
SF ja " a myu (Legge, 129). 


Here again he concludes that a rime correspondence of -iu 
with -uo (iwo), -@ (a) reveal an Arch. -y in all these finals, 
and so he obtains large groups of words in Ane. -o, -a, ++ t'we 
(with derivates), #¢ nwo (with derivates, also group 4p), 
“F ya, -F fo (with defivates, FF ja, @F siwo, ete.), and so 


1 Eg. BE tiem: BR tu; B ydu: $2 yidu. 
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on, for all of which he reconstructs equally an Arch. final 
guttural." 

We have seen that by a series of methodically unallowable 
extensions Simon has gone much farther than the premises 
allow: because some words in Anc. -(jjau (e.g. AB 
sigu’ <-k) undoubtedly had an Arch, final guttural, and 
because on the other hand a final guttural would give 
one nice explanation of cases like 4f jigu: By yudi 
(one of two possible explanations), he concludes that all words 
in Ane. -(i)gu had an Arch, final guttural; because some 
words im Anc, -“iu, -aw, -ien, -diu, in the characters and 
in the Shi king go together with some words in Ane. 
(Haw, he concludes that all words in -du, -au, -iew, 
-u, had that same final guttural (which he believes to 
have proved for all -gu); because certain words in Anc. 
-uo, -f00, -a, -Ja@ go together with certain words in -iv, 
and because certain words in -iv go together with certain 
words in -9#, he concludes that alternations like -wo (-iio) : 
wu, and -a (-ja):-iu regularly indicate the same lost Arch. 
guttural in all the words of the series in question. Hach 
successive link im this argumentation chain depends for 
its safety on the correctness of the preceding one; and as 
each separate conclusion is wider than the premises allow, 
the results become increasingly unreliable. 

Tf thus I have to raise methodological objections to most 
of the conclusions drawn by Simon in the said article, 1 want 
to emphasize that I do not by any means consider his ideas 
as mere fancies. On the contrary, I think this scholar 
has shown a fine linguistic flair. One cannot but have the 
instinctive feeling that Simon is right in suspecting that 





1 One might imagine that his theory would help understanding why 
eg. 3 Anc. yuo and 3g Anc, bt rime in the Shi king (ef. p. 779 above) ; 
it would ba an Arch. 3 yuoy riming with an Arch. 3 kay. This, how- 
ever, is of no value, for juat ne well as -ding and -weng do not rime in the 
Shi king, a presumed - ry an He So the rime Sf ; ae 
doce not find a satisfactory explanation ‘@ theory; its reason 
ia given, p. 786 above, 
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many of the words, which in Ane. Chin, ended in 
diphthongs and triphthongs: -(j)au, -(u)di, -du, -idu, ete., 
really had at an earlier stage final consonants of some sort, 
and that the numerous -« and -: are, in fact, due to 
vocalization of such finals. His theory is certainly ingenious, 
and deserves testing. We shall see if we can furnish any 
proofs for it at all, and, if so, how far we can follow 
Simon in his suppositions, 

(1) Let us start our investigation with the word groups, 
where -g¢ and -i go together both in the script and in the 
Shi king rimes. The compound characters furnish us with 
the following series (see Simon, p. 12) :-— 


Ae Anc. piau (2 3 pp); peau [ > KE prucdia) 


XL jigu (2 WE xudr) ; Ay yiau (2 WT xudi); 
FL Kigu (2 i, Rpwi) ; ay 9 tou (Be kywi) ; 
fyi (: A ian) ; Se migu (GE mudi) ; 
FF pau (24% pudi) f£ tSwi (ff Zipu). 


So far, we have only had the alternation -igu, -gu : ~uthi, 
~wi. But if we go to the Shi king rimes we get also -y, -dj. 
“ii, &.g. — 

Me Ane. ts'di: GL i: AG jigu : qk ty (Legge, 192); 
Ae Uji: FF tsi: 4B mou (Legge, 273) ; 

iE yea: k tot: Ae jiou : HE meu (Legge, 292) ; 
WR, tod : BE Ji : Fe Figu (Legge, 279) ; 

Bo mgu: BF os: et: B dai (Legge, 4(0)) ; 

WE kai BE dz‘d : WR mou (Legge, 382) ; 

He meus : - pigu (Legge, 359), ete. 

Simon, of course, has observed this, and quite consistently 
concludes that all these words in -i, -@i alsochad an Arch. 
final guttural. He has only given a few examples (p. 13) of 
-i and -di (and not observed the #& -ai), but we had better 
collect the whole group of words brought into the question by 
the Shi king rimes :-— 

Words in Anc. -i, each of Words in Anc, -ov, each of 
which rimes with one or which rimes with one or 
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several of the words to the ) several of the words to the 
right :— | left -— 


WW, AE. FE. WE. HE Anc, Ayi, | BE, Bh mow. 

40, WE, ct eye, HE, gt, Be) A, A. HK Mou, FE Riau, #, 

Mi, XI BEM, VA, BOR: te HE g'ieu, 4A ngigu, 
fie ts i. Mm a, FR", | OR, Ae. Ay, HH, He, 


= 


el fae, | jieu, He. Bh mau, Fy, i b'ipu, 
et, SE, | foe mage. 
2 i 








mir; —f-, FE. fF, 2h, BY tsi, 
ee, HB oe, $B, 2. et oz. 

HE vedi, A, HE Idi, #R, WR, 
tei, SE tsai, fe dz‘ii, Fe, FH 
dit 

HE hai, 

Gi hpi, Be kywi, HK p'jwi, 
fay b'jer, 


Big uti, AL, HE mudi. 

If Simon is right in his main idea: Arch, final gutturals 
in all those words, we should have to suppose, e.g.: Arch. 
AE Iii, FR ts'dg, WR hag, MW mudg, H kjwig, and Arch, A 
kiag, Bk mag, the -g being vocalized into -i in the former series 
into -u in the latter. That in such a case it cannot have been 
a -k, but must have been a -g (ie, guttural of uncertain kind, 
other than k), just as in the cases jy, ph, etc. above (p. 793), 
is clear from the fact that the script inventors as a rule 
did not combine the -i and gu groups with words in ju sheng 
(Ane. -k). | 

The only positively binding proofs—apart from Sinitic 
comparative researches—that could be adduced for an Arch. 
final guttural in these large groups of words would be, on the 
one hand, if in the Shi king? they were riming to a con- 

+ T limit the investigation here to the Shi king, aa being the oldest 


collection of poetry, Supporting materials can be found in Ch'u ts‘t, 
Chuang-tai, ete, 
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siderable extent with worda in old -£, and, on the other hand, 
if the script could offer a number of cases in which, contrary 
to the general rule, a word out of these groups (a 47, a Jy, 
etc.), served as phonetic in ju sheng words (Arch, and Anc. 
final -£), 

Tt may seem unreasonable to demand Shi king rimes of the 
said kind, because an -g: dk will always be a poor rime. 
Therefore we cannot expect a great number, and the rare 
ones which we find, thanks to the licentia poetica of the Shi 
king, are all the more telling. 

In the first place it would be tempting to adduce rimes 
like these :— 

JE tsi: if si’ <-k’ (Legge, 288), 

Pia tdi : & 1° <-k* (Legge, 320), 

Se Aigu : Gh tfigu’ =< -k’ (Legge, 510), 
for that ji, #7’ was an Arch, sit‘ and # -i‘ was an Arch, 
“wk (in which the -k’s were dropped before Anc, Chin. because 
of the fallg tone, see p. 774 above), follows from the com- 
pound characters (sf Anc. diak phon. in #, fa wk with 
phon. jf), and that 3if ¢#igu‘ had an Arch. -k is shown by the 
second reading t#iué of the same character, 

But these cases are not conclusive for the cause said on 
p. 788 above. There is reason to believe that these -&* in 
the falling tone were weakened already at an early date 
(they were soon lost entirely), and it is obvious that rimes 
like 

Jk tsi: i se 

We eat: TE te 

Se kiou: ih téious 
could do as hedge-rimes in a primitive poetry not too 
particular as to its rimes. Far more conclusive are the 
cases of rimes with ju+sheng words, i.e. words which (not 
having a falling tone) have preserved their -k unweakened 
down to Anc. Chinese—and to this day in the Southern 
dialects :-— 
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7K kai rimes with 3 vk, AR piuk, eR Mek (Legge, 262); 
JE ldi and $f tsdi rime with Hy miuk, $8 Mak (Legge, 265) : 
#e tsdi rimes with && piuk (Legge, 320): 
Xj yy 36 Kak (Legge, 336) ; 
ike tsa - fg. stak (Legge, 357) ; 
aE lai i A prwk (Legge, 357); 
Re 20 and fff jou rime with jg Mak, #8 tsiak, 3B tok, $B -iak, 
fe dS iak, GR pruk (Legge, 373); 
WE 2 rimes with fx dé‘jak, jij piuk, st diak, PR tsiak, ete. 

(Legge, 374) ; 
tt rimes with 3A yok, $8 tsiak, a piuk (Legge, 382); 
jigu ‘ ime Stak (Legge, 400) ; 

Wy (si “ i @ ‘tak, BE tak (Legge, 442); 

it (sii, jE zi, and fj bijwi rime with sg piuk (Legge, 446) : 
a lai rimes with gp kiak (Legge, 458); 

= asi = 2 yak (Legge, 472); 

Fj bei a fe tak (Legge, 485) ; 

JE (i and Bi yudi rime with st siak (Legge, 510) ; 

@ dz rimes with st 4k (Legge, 540); 

7 hav me fa] Awak (Legge, 559) ; 

ME lay a ZE sak (Legge, 559); 

ME (yp and R@ zi rime with § piuk (Legve, 589). 

Two more cases which to my mind are obvious rimes, 
though not registered as such by Legge, are :-— 

M dzi and {§ pudi rime with gt ok, 4 pudi® <-k', 
njok, Wt Siok, He téiok (Legge, 564) ; 
ce dei rimes with 3 tak (Legge, 448). 

Finally, there are two rimes which are particularly 
interesting, because they are nicely explained} by the fact 
that it is a final -g and not a -k which we try to reconstruct :— 
3K lai rimes with Pf dz‘ang (Legge, 136) ; 

A jigu » BE mang (Legge, 400).1 


1 Observe that ff wang in another sense has the reading di, Also that 
2% has two readings, fang and fdi, and that it may hove the same stem 
as fF d'di, os Simon cleverly remarks (p. 13). 
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Some of the rimes recorded here might be explained 
away a8 imaginations of Ku Yen-wu and Tuan Yii-ts‘ai, 
But the fact remains that most of them are quite certain, 
and here we have an undeniable testimony to the phonetic 
connexion between the word group with the alternation 
-gu:-2 and words with a vigorous Arch, and Anc. final -k, 
This is the first real proof brought forward so far (apart 
from the dubious cases ¥§, #8) for the Arch. final guttural 
in those -gu:-1 words. I confess that even after finding all 
these suggestive Shi king rimes I hesitated to draw the 
conclusion that my earlier theory (47 jigu < -ui, etc.) was 
wrong, and that all the words in the tables on p. 800 above 
had really an Arch. -g. But my hesitation had to give way 
in face of a very curious and important discovery. 

In Middle Chinese (Sung time) enormous groups of 
words all ended in -i. These had various origins: in 
Ancient Chinese (sixth century a.p., language of the 
Ts‘ie yin) there were four different rimes :— 


(a) $r (ping sheng; shang sheng FR, ti sheng sB); 


(B) Nf ( 3 nf =e v8 =); 
(y) ba ( 2 m" a n a) ’ 
(5) = | 1 " iE 1 ie) 


I have been able to determine rime a as an Ane, -¢i, rime y 
as an Anc. -ie (< -i@), but for both 8 and 4 I had to recon- 
struct Anc. -1, for no single source indicated anything but a 
plain -i. In my Etudes sur la Phonologie Chinoise, p, 467, 1 
suggested that the difference between them may have had 
something to do with the length of the -i, but I added 
that this was a mere guess. 

Now, if we examine the words in ~ which in the Shi king 
rimes go together with words in final -& (see p. 802 above), 
and all the words in ~1 in the table, p. 800 above : JL, #y, 
WW. c. S. 2, Jb ct. +, #, ete. (ie. those which 
alternate with -gu, -agu), we shall find that they all 
belong to the rime 6, 2 (jk, #) in Ancient 
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Chinese, and none of them belong to rime 8 f§ (Gf. #). 
The fact that they form a phonological group of their own in 
Arch. Chinese — with strong suspicion of a final -7 —has tte 
parallel in the fact that they form a group of their own even 
as late asin Anc. Chinese, This can be no simple chance, but 
clearly shows us that we are on the right track. The supposition 
of an Arch. -7 helps us to unravel the secret of those 
two mysterious rimes in Anc. Chinese. Whereas the words of 
time fig, e-g. AL Anc. dy, 9§ 1, BP st, A si, have had an 
original -: and have never had any final consonant—at least, 
not a guttural—the above-mentioned words of rime 7%, 
e.g. BE iyi, 2 tsi, §B si, have had an Arch. final -¢: JE Ajig, 
. tsig, JA sig, which explains their riming with A Agu < 
Arch. kiag on the one hand, with @ dz‘iak, xt dak, Ag piuk 
on the other. And while JL Aji (rime 8) has been preserved 
as such, 3E djig (rime 6) has lost ita -y by vocalization of 
-g into -i (just as 3 ldg has become ld: and — by vocalization 
~q> -u— A rag has become Aygu) and consequently has 
become Anc. #E Ajii. We thus obtain a simple and 
satisiactory solution of the conundrum of the two rimes § 
f§ and 6 = in Ane. Chin., for which all dialects and 
ancient sources indicate simply an -i: 8 9G was -1 and 6 
7, was -H, and my guess about their difference m length 
is confirmed.! 

This construction of an Arch. Jf djig, ete., in accordance 
with Simon's main idea, helps us further to understand 
why words of rime § in Ts‘ie yin: JL Anc. &ji, etc., never 
rime in the Shi king with words of rime 6: #: Ane, &yjii, ete., 


io Ini the’ cabanocy Ar [1], im words with medial en thers only 
one rime [ij for Band 4 in Anc, Chin. We can now easily see the 
> kit; but after w which made the syllable longer, this 
difference in length was not kept up: #& Arch. kjwig > kjwit was 
therefore contracted into kjwi and thus coincided with #) Ane, 
kyjut <_ Arch. kjwi (rime §). So rime 4 in Ao bow did no longer exist, but 
all the words were ranged under rime @ AG: He (Arch. kjwi) and gg 
(Arch, Ejung), ete. 
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whereas these $f Ajit, etc., freely rime with such phonetically 
_ divergent words as 3 Anc, lai,  Anc. kigu, §§) piuk: it 
was all because of the final -g in Arch. 2 Ayjig, BE lag, 
I. kyog. 

We have seen that the Shi king rimes have given 
us the proof wanted for the final guttural, im so far as words 
with -i:-gu alternation are concerned. Does really 
character composition leave us without any additional 
proofs, except the dubious cases $f, #4 adduced by Simon 
(cf. p. 796 above) ? Not quite ; there are some valuable cases, 
though very few :— 

47 Anc. jiuk, ffi] (jigu and) jivk—phon. 47 jigu of the category 
in question ; 

gq ts‘iuk—phon. # fs's of the category in question ; 

i vjak or niuk—phon. fj #2: of rime a. 

#4, TEE ngiak—phon. EE ngji of the category in question ; 


fe ging — » " " " so 
A tak rr + (d}za 1 rH 5 
{4g mink » femudi : : 
ae * b'ak 3 ra pou ri LE YY 
wi kmh Rha ” " + 


By these additional proofs the theory may be said to be 
definitely proved. 

(2) So far we have discussed only the words in Anc. -gu, 
-jau which go together with Anc. -i (-wi, -i, -tit, -ai) in the 
script and in the Shi king rimes. We now have to pass on to 
the great number of words in Anc. -gu, -jgv, which have no 
such connexions, and at the same time we have to take 
up the words in Anc. -du, -jdu, -tew, because they very 
frequently rime with the former in the Shi king and appear 
together with them in the phonetic series of the script, e.g, :-— 

fit Anc. téigu riming with J] tdu and 3% jau (Legge, 489) ; 
fi] tdau phonetic in FW d'iew, ete. 

Az already stated (p. 797), Simon's conclusion, that because 

1 The cases Ee, Gf proposed already by Simon, p. 13, 
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in Ancient Chinese (sixth century a.p.) words like Ff, 
J#) téigu had the same final as words like 47 jieu (< -9), they 
must all have had an Arch. guttural, and that consequently 
also words like J] téu and 3% idu and 9 dieu and straight 
off all words in Amc. -gu, -19u, -du, -au, -idu, -1eu 
must have had that same final guttural, is unallowable. We 
have to go slowly and carefully and examine if and how far 
we can find indications of some final guttural in these word 
eroups. 

(a2) It has already been said (p. 792 above) that e.g. the 
series #, FH, 4, fa, . A contain words which must have 
had a final guttural, in spite of not having the falling tone, 
and therefore a -g rather thana-k: (& kdu = -q, py jou < -y, 
fi ‘yiiu < -g, te ,Pau <— ~9, ite Agu <7, i meu <9, 
because those series contain ju sheng words : jg} yk, ty dink, 
4 kau and kuok, 3 bak, AE kang, AY siuk, etc. This has been 
indicated already in my Dictionary. To the series mentioned, 
p. 792, above, may be added :— 


Series = .mdu < -g because of cases like 38muk and mak— 
confirmed by the rimes 42 mdu‘: #4 lak (Legge, 5), 
and 4 mau’ : j8 ngiak (Legge, 504) ; 

Series 3¢ tau <-g because of cases like @¥ kau’ and Adk, 
riming as Adk with j& ngjak (Legge, 93) ; 

Series Ff g'idu<-g because of cases like FE read k'jdu, 
gviu and kek, giak, riming as kiak with j& ngjak 
(Legge, 504) ; 

Series 4 jou <-g because of cases like 4% (pointed out by 
Simon, p. 10), (im, 4% éjuk—confirmed by the rime #€ 
sigu: jt tiuk (Legge, 118). 

(5) There are some more cases revealed by the script, which 
are not supported by Shi king rimes :— 

Series #¢ ,bdu—f22 read kuok in the Kuang yiin (later and 
augmented edition of the Ts‘ie yiin) ; 

Series Bt dzigu—Bit, Fak read ts‘iuk, MWR, ngR read esiuk in 
the Kuang yiin ; 
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Series JL ¢‘igu—gh read hziuk and hiuk, HE, 9. FE, it read 
niuk in the Kuang yiin ; 
Series @ tiau—}g read ziuk in the Kuang yin. 
(c) Shi king gives us some more hints, unsupported in 
these cases by the script -— 


zig —riming with + yruk (Legge, 59) ; 

¥y tau’ ae 3 lak (Legge, 552) ; 

if ydu', fy cau— ,, hh que (Legge, 152) ; 

4B thidiu — »  » FS ngiak, 3 lak (Legge, 320) ; 
ia ‘teidu 9: “ti * iE d'ak, ris unk (Legge, 458) ; 
5 xa ee » wok (Legge, 464) ; 

x tspue — , » ie luk (Legge, 3T4) ; 

{& “ypu —— on +» oe kyoong (Legge, 564) ; 

Ya “kgu — .,  « $f huk, Bt kuk (Legge, 528), 


To these I add two cases, which to my mind are obvious 
rimes, though not given as such by Legge :— 
5G ‘yau—riming with gt ngdk (Legge, 577) ; 

#2 migu—riming with Ff yuk (Legge, 580), 

If in the cases #f, PY, 74, it does not seem absolutely certain 
that rimes are intended, the other examples seem perfectly 
safe. (I have deliberately left out two cases given as rimes by 
Legge: ak: AS: BR: MB. 407, where I suspect the rime 
pattem a:b:b:a, and §@ : 38: #& : J2, 518, where I suspect 
the pattern a : b: a:b.) 

Tn all the three groups treated so far (a, 5, c) the important 
feature was @ connexion, in the script or in the rimes, with 
words having a strong Arch. final guttural preserved down to 
our times (ju sheng words). There can be no doubt therefore 
that group (a) had really a final guttural m Arch. Chinese, 
just as well as the category (1) discussed above, and it is very 
probable that the same is true of groups (b) and (c). 

(d) We now come to words in Anc. -9u, -tau, iu, -au, 
-idéu, -ieu which have no such direct connexion with 
ju sheng words, but which rime in the Shi king with 
words for which we have reconstructed an Arch. final guttural, 
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either a -k* with falling tone, e.g.  mdu* <-k’ ora “J, O.g. 
fl giou<-9, & Adu<=-g. It would be tempting to follow 
the rule: if a=} and b=c¢, then a=c, and say that 
all those rime words as well must have had a final 
guttural, e.g. :-— 


# piu riming with ] mdu' <-k (Legge, 46) ; 


Se “gu * | sigu’ < -k (Legge, 178) ; 
HE xigu ‘ th gigu<-g (Legge, 14) ; 
% lau + iy ‘Adu =< -g (Legge, 422), ete. 


That would, in fact, mean that the great majority of all 
the words in Anc, -gu, -igu, -du, -au, -idu, -ieu would have 
an Arch. final guttural, and Simon would have his way 
here again. But I am afraid that the premises are not 
solid enough. For we must remember what has already 
been said before: the final -&' was in all probability fairly 
weak already at an early date (we conclude this from the 
reason given p, 787 above), and well on its way towards 
~u (the evolution mak’ > mdyz > ‘mdyg'> mdu'), and it 
stands to reason that the same was the case with final “J, 
which was certainly lost long before Anc. Chin. Consequently 
there would be nothing astonishing in rimes—slightly faulty 
it must be conceded—like :-— 

(a mak’) B oméiwe: $] pau; 
(i sick) fii Siok: HF -igu; 
(fu 7199) fit. 9" Fmg : HK xipu ; 
(ay ag) fay Adwoy > SF ldu. 

I am therefore of the opinion that whereas the Arch. final 
guttural in the categories (1) and (2a, b, €) 18 sufficiently 
established, being founded on connexions with ju sheng 
words, the final guttural in the category (d) here can by 
no means be said to be Proved. This does not imply 
that I consider a guttural also in these cases impossible 
or even improbable; but to my mind the Shi king 
Times gives us no sufficient point of apmul for such a re- 
construction. Sinitic comparisons will have to five us the 
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answer which of all these words in Anc. -gu, -igu, -diu, -au, 
idu, -1eu, not treated in the paragraphs (1) and (2a, 6, e) 
above had really an Arch. guttural and which had not. 

(3) In regard to category (1) (words with the alternation 
-gu: -i) we have been able fully to confirm Simon's supposi- 
tion of an Arch. final guttural, and in regard to category (2) 
(other words in -gu, -igu, and words in -du, -au, -d@u, -iew) we 
have done so at least for some of the words concerned. 
We now pass on to his other groups: words in -ju, -0,-a; but 
here our results will be negative. 

That certam words ending in -iu, -uo, -1wo, -a, -1a have 
had an Arch. final guttural is clearly shown by character 
composition, and I have indicated some such cases in my 
Analytical Dictionary, @.g. :— 

#y iu'< &* with phonetic 7 bul; 
fe -uo< k* alternative reading dk ; 
wa «a'= ‘k* phonetic mn Bt ak; etc.! 

It has been pointed out that Simon's conclusion, that all 
Anc. -iw alternating with -94 had an Arch. final guttural, and 
that moreover those words in -wo, -1wo, -a, -a, which rime 
with -au, -iv in the Shi king, also had it, widely passes his 
premises. Here, as in the preceding categories (1), (2), we 
shall have to examine the words individually and see if we 
can find any indications of an Arch, guttural. The materials 
supplementing the script here again have to be the Shi 
king rimes. We have seen that in groups where there 
really an Arch, final guttural, the Shi king has a con- 
siderable number of rimes with ju sheng words (in Arch. 
and Anc, -k). If there was any considerable group of words 

1 Simon Saeenieare rena tetas HE kiwo “ wild boar, to 
fight’. I had supposed, Dict., p- 168, that JE x00 wae pboneGo and 
that il gpk “sport waa a logical compound : |; "firht with 
J] sword”. Simon proposes that ff had on Arch. guttural, and was 
simply phonetic in ff]. 1 believe he is right, for there isa parallel ies 
g'iak (riming with JM jak in Shi king, p. 476). This entails kiwo" < -k 
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in Anc. -iu, -uo, -jw9, -a, -ja which had Arch. 7, it would 
be sure to be revealed by such ju sheng times in the Shi 
king, here just as well as in the categories (1) and (2). But 
we find practically nothing of the kind. I have come across 
only one sure cage 1 :— : 


wi Anc. néjwo : AE ywik (Legge, 285). 


This would seem to indicate a final guttural in the group 
gu." and this testimony is worth remembermg; but one 
cannot call an isolated rime like that conclusive, for 
there are plenty of imperfect or even misshapen rimes in 
the Shi king, e.g, & kiap: fi kwak (Legge, 284).3 

We thus simply have to state, that on the whole the Shi 
king rimes do not at all confirm Simon’s supposition of an 
Arch. final guttural in large groups of -ju, -uo, -iwo, -a, -ia 
words. If some of them have had it, this will have to be 
proved by other means. At present we know of nothing of 
the kind. 


Summing up, we may say that Simon's theory, once it 
has been tested and supplied with real proofs and reduced 
so a8 to apply only to words for which it can be proved, 
has turned out to be not only interesting but also highly 
important. It stands to reason that when it some day 
to Sinitic comparisons, the reconstruction of “fuller word 


* I do not count then Fe: fil: AF (Legue, p. 329), where 36, 
contrary to Legge’s indioation, obvi doce not belong to the rime; 
nor AL: At: it: Mo. which I take for » rime pattern a:h: 6 +a. 

* Which would be highly interesting, for then iy intiwe <= -g and 3% 
wijak could be suspected to be two Phases of the same stem. 

* This is a bad rime. for the -p and -& of these words are attested in 


fsiet a6 phonetic and is itself phonetic in ij ties. Shi king shows a « 
instead of the traditional -: rimes oe Hist: SE aiae: fp (Legge, 142); 
4B mift: BY (Legge, 489). 
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bodies” like - tsig, Af giag. ete., will facilitate matters very 
considerably. 
+ . * + + 

In this article I have been using certain notations which 
deviate from those used in my Analytic Dictionary. 

(a) Instead of t’é, #'é', d's I write 4, &, dz. 

+ ts, ts’, dz » «=—ots, Ge, de. 

This is a mere typographical simplification. The palatal 
nature (t') of the first element in f has to be inferred 
from the palatal value of the second (3) element in this 8, 
which is really a homogeneous sound, an affricate. A similar 
typographical simplification occurs, €.g., in the system of the 
International Phonetic Association. I have gone over to 
the té, és, etc., less correct and less logical than ¢’s, ts, because 
my readers complain of ‘‘ those awful strokes and dots which 
make the transcribed forms look more difficult than the 
Chinese characters themselves ” |! 

(b) Instead of kvan, hy“dn, kiven I write kwan, Aiwdn, 

kiwen. 

This is partly due to the same wish to simplify the writing 
and printing of the syllables. But there 1s another and more 
important reason. 

Ancient Chinese had an important distinction between 
cases like ‘ff kudn (Cant. hin) with strong, vocalic u, and 
Mi) kwan (Cant. dwan) with subordinate, weak w. The different 
letters u: w are in themselves sufficient to express this dis- 
tinction, That I placed the w above the line in kYan was 
due to analogy with cases like Ay“dn, where the raising of 
the w had a special reason. The reconstruction methods 
allowed us to fix for a word like #§ the Ane. final -din, the 
medial ¢ and the medial w, but the difficulty was to know 
the combination mode. Was it a sequel k-j-w-din or 
k-w-i-tin, or were 1 and w pronounced simultaneously, which 
really would mean a kidin ? Not being able to determine 
this, I wrote Ai“dn, intimating that w possibly was a 


a 
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mere labial quality in 7, possibly also an independent sound 
following j. Professor Maspero, on the contrary, believes 
that w (which he writea wu) preceded the medial 7, and 
hence he writes (in Le dialecte de Tch‘ang-ngan, B.E.FE. 
XX) Aten, etc. | 

[ think there is after all a means of proving a real 
sequel of the elements, viz. the sequel &-j-w-dn, in Anc. 
Chinese. 

What made Maspero decide in favour of the contrary 
k--i-en was probably the Sino-Annamite forms, In them 
this sequel comes out quite clear in cases like & (Anc. jiwdn), 
S.A. wien, with the labial before the i. But this, I think, is 
hardly a safe landmark. On the one hand Sino-Annamite is 
comparatively late—end of the T’ang epoch—and does not 
give reliable information about the language of the sixth 
century. On the other hand, vien can be explained as a 
phonetically very natural secondary evolution, After 
guttural, e.g. there is the diphthong iien : #@ kilen, and it 
seems likely that —j was originally a 8.A. tien, which then, 
through anticipation of the delabialization of ¢ 
during the latest moments of @, was exposed to “ Brechung” : 

A better point of appui is Sino-Korean. If we go to words 
of the type #y we get: Maspero Anc. kvuién, Karlgren Anc. 
Aiuén, 8.-Kor. kiun, It is easily seen that my reconstruction 
explains the 8.-Kor. form better, But the case is not a binding 
proof, for it is an established fact that the initial &- in cases 
like this was yodicized (k¥, kj), and one might say that the 
1 of 8.-Kor, kiun represents the mouillure of the initial. 
But this objection cannot be made in cases like ey) as 
They are placed in the rime tables in the “ fourth division 4 
i.e. the category with hard, not yodicized initials, and are 
spelled in the fan-ts‘ie so as to show lack of mouillure. We 
thus get :— 
3¢, SJ Maspero’s system wien. Karlgren juén, S-Kor. iun. 

Sino-Korean decides in my favour, 
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The same is true in another rime group. 

3:, BA, #£ Maspero’s system Auiei, Karlgren Aiwet (Ares), 
§.-Kor. fiw. 

a= Maspero’s system k'uier, Karlgren k’'twet (ket), 8. Kor. 
kein, 

Here the case is absolutely and bindingly clear. The 
initial is Aard, not yodicized (fourth division, spelled 7 and 
#2 in Kuang yiin), and the 1 in Kor. iu cannot be explamed 
by any mouillure in the initial. The 8.-Kor. form hvu 
ean only be explained if we suppose the vocalic medial + 
(in the corresponding k’ai k’ou we have Met) to have been 
pronounced before the w: ki-w-ei, not after it: k-w-t-ei, nor 
simultaneously with it, Aver, Thus we get a clear sequel 
k-i-w-ei, and have no longer any reason to raise the w above 
the line. Sino-Korean is so much the more decisive, as it 
is contemporaneous with the Ts‘ie yiin and is directly based 
on the Northern Chinese embodied m this dictionary (see 
T‘oung Pao, 1922, p. 6 ff.). 








The Buddha's cuda, Hair, usnisa, and Crown 
By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 
(PLATES IV AND ¥) 


A MODERN student of Buddhism, unfamiliar with 
4“ Buddhist art, and accustomed to think of the Buddha 
only as a human and historical figure, would naturally expect 
to find the Sakya sage represented in art like any other 
Buddhist friar, with a shaven (munda) head ; and to suppose 
that such representations could only have existed as memorials, 
and not as objects ofa cult. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
Buddha is always represented, although not in royal garb, 
as a deity, with a nimbus, lotus or hon throne, and certain” 
physical peculiarities proper to the conception of a Maha- 
Purusa and Cakravartin or King of the World. But crowned 
and otherwise ornamented Buddhas are not unknown, and 
again, the earliest Indian type differs in several respects from 
the established formula of the Gupta and later periods. 
Thus the Buddha iconography presents a number of difficult 
problems; and amongst these are those referred to in the 
title of this paper. 

Texts implying the detfication of the Buddha, and in which 
he is spoken of as possessing all the characteristic marks or 
a (or the) Maha-Purusa (Great Male, also a designation of 
Narayana) and Cakravartin (Universal Emperor, or King of 
the World) are certainly older than the oldest images, which. 
may be assigned to the first century a.p., if we take the year 
of accession of Kaniska as a.p. 120. Thus we are quite at 
liberty to suppose that the images are intended to be visual 
realizations of lrterary descriptions, as is normally the case 
im Indian iconography.’ It is true that images of the greater 
Hindu deities had certainly become familiar in the last 
centuries preceding the beginning of the Christian era, and 


1 | have not thought it necessary to discuss here the apocryphal accounts 
| of earlier images of the Buddha, 
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images of Yaksas and Nagas still earlier; and true also that 
/ the early Buddha and Bodhisattva figures are demonstrably 
closely related to those of these other deities.’ But there 
is no real contradiction in these statements; for the same 
literary ideas, the same racial conceptions of ideal form, 
/expressed im terms of physiognomy, which we find in the 
Buddhist works referred to below, are not so much of Buddhist 
‘as of Brahmanical (and ultimately of popular) origin. 
_ Itisa familiar fact that in India styles of art and fashions 
in iconography are not sectarian, but characteristic of period 
or place; images of quite different deities are sometimes 
distinguished only by minor iconographic peculiarities, and 
mistakes in identification may be made by those who are 
not expert iconographers. It is even not unusual in India 
to meet with cases of old Buddhist figures or figures of Yaksas 
now worshipped under other names as orthodox Hindu 
divinities. In truth, the distinction between a seated Buddha, 
a seated Jina, and Mahegvara as Mahayogi, are not apparent 
at first glance, A general similarity of types was even more 
noticeable in and before the Kusina period, before the use of 
additional arms, bearing identifying attributes, became 
general. Here the fundamental formula is that of a standing 
, figure, often colossal, in royal garb (ascetic costume only in 
the cases of the Buddha and Siva) with the right hand raised. 
in a@ gesture of assurance, the left beside, or on, the hip, some- 
times holding a part of the drapery, or some object or attribute. 
The standing Buddha and Bodhisattva figures are of this 
‘kind, but the Buddha is almost always in ascetic garb. The 
distinction between a Buddha and Bodhisattva figure 1s 
not always as evident as might be expected? In any case tt 








* See my “ Origin of the Buddha Image", Art Bulletin, 1927. 

* Thus, Friar Bala's figure at Slirndth, and the Katra Mound figure, 
[Mathura (H.1.fd.., figs, 83, $4) are described in the inscriptions as Bodhi- 
‘attvas, though entirely without ornaments, while the similar figure from 
Anyor, Mathura, iscallod a Buddha; see Vogel, Cat. Arch, Mus, Mathura, 
Ip. 40 and pl. viii, All three undoubtedly represent Gautama. 

A similar problem is rarely met with in the literature. But in Sutta- 
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is important to realize that iconographic questions inconnexion 
with the Buddha figure cannot be isolated, but must be 
approached as parts of the general problem of Indian icono- 
graphic history, though always with special reference to the 
minor details of sectarian differentiation and variations 
characteristic of place and period. 

From the point of view of the problems posed in our title 
Buddha figures (Jinas included in groups 1 and 3) may be classi- a 
fied as follows: (1) The head smooth, with a conical, spirally) 
twisted projection on the crown of the head (Pl. IV, Fig. 1). 
Let ua not take it for granted that the head is shaved, or that 
the projection is an usnisa. This is the early Kusana type, | 
rarely seen after the second century, and never after the fifth, | 
As both the oldest Indian type, and evolved in what was 
probably the most important Buddhist centre in and before 
the Kusana period, this type may be regarded as having 
most authority.* 

(2) The early Gandharan type, with long flowing locks J 
gathered together on top of the head to form a top-knot ; 
often with a moustache.* In the main contemporary with 
the last, later replaced by 

(3) Type with a definite cranial protuberance (usniga in 
this sense), the whole head together with the protuberance 
Nipata, v. 48 (Dialogues, ii, 2), in the story of the meeting of Gautama 
and Bimbiadra, the former is called Buddha, although the eventtook place 
seven years before the Enlightenment, i.e. * before he had become a Buddha 
in the later technical sense 

In general, and always in Gandhara, Gautama is represented as a Buddha 
from the Great Renunciation onwards, and not merely after the attainment 
of Buddhahood. 

A marked divergence between the texts and the art is to be observed in 
the fact that the former almost always speak of the Bodhi tree asa nyagrodha, 
the latter represent it o5 a pippala. 

1 For (1) see Aw.J.A,, figs. 79, 83-6, and 96; Smith, Jaina Stupa of 
Mathura, pl. ci, 2; Vogel, Cat. Arch, Mus., Mathura, pls. iiie and vii; 
Seherman, in Pantheon, 1928, Heft 3. The spiral conical projection is often 
broken away. 

® For the Gandhira type, eee Foucher, L'Art gréco-bouddhigue du Gand- 
hora, passim; #fJJ.A., fige. 80, 00, 94; and countless other published 
examples, 
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being covered by small short curls. This type appears about 
ithe middle of the second century a.p., and rapidly becomes 
‘the general rule both in Mathura and in Gandhara, spreading 
from both areas through Khotan and Kuca to the Far East, 
and through Vengi (Amaravati, etc.) to the south-east of 
Asia. The vast majority of extant Buddha figures belong to 
this type. In a comparatively late form, commonest in Siam, 
but not unknown in Southern India and Ceylon, the wsnisa 
is surmounted by a pointed flame.! 

(4) Buddha figures with a crown (rarely a turban), and some- 
‘times other - ornaments. Rare in the Kusina period (PI. V, 
Fig. 8); one at Bodh- Gaya; common in the Pala art of Bihar and 
Bengal, still commoner in Indo-China. 2 The type is of course 
appropriate for BGodhisattvas and m representations of 
Gautama’s First Meditation; it presents a problem only 
when the personage represented is undoubtedly Gautama 
subsequent to the Great Renunciation. 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to discuss 
the history and terminology of the royal headdress. 

Literary sources establish the fact that the turban 
constituted a distinctive mark of royal birth or royal or divine 
dignity. Thus, in Vedic usage a turban is specified as worn 
by the king on the occasion of Vajapeya, and Rajasiiya (corona- 
tion) ceremonies, and by Brahman students at the completion 
of their studies, though not subsequently in daily life? In 
the Mahabharata (I, 170, 13) a particular friend of Kuvera 

1 For (3) H.1.1.A., figs. 98, 100,101, and 158-61 aretypical, Thousands 
of examples could be cited. 

* For the crowned type see references in Majumdar, Adi-Buddha in the 
Eastern School of Art, in Varendra Research Soc., Ann, Rep., 1926-7, 
together with Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pl. 236, Sahni in A.3.1., AR, 
1915-16, p. 60, and M.F.A., Bulletin No. 132, ete. 

2 The modern turban (pagrt) ia etill in eastern seminaries the symbol 

po graduation: “the disciple is in statu pupillari until the dignity of a 
| Pagri is conferred on him by the hands of his master." Further, *‘ The 
| Pagrii ia tied as a symbol of succession when the head of a religious brother- 
hood dies and another is elected or nominated in his place (Yusuf Ali, 


| Monograph on the ek fabrica of the N.W oP. and OwdA, 1900, p, 77). Beco 
also Agni Purapa, ch. xo. 
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is called “ the turban upon the head of Kuvera ”’, i.e. as dear 
to him as the kingship itself. In the Nidanakatha (Fausboll, 
Jaaka, L. 60), when Prince Siddhattha is for the last time 
clad in royal splendour, the ceremony being performed at 
Indra’s behest by Vissakamma himself, great stress is laid 
on the winding of the turban, while the other garments and 
ornaments are taken for granted. 

In very early terracottas and in the oldest reliefs of Bhaja ) 
enormous turbans are represented. Those of the Sunga | 
period (e.g. Bharhut) are similar, but slightly smaller; 
they seem to be made of flowered muslin, and are always 
arranged to show a large round ball of the same material in 
front, above the forehead, like a crest; the muslin is bound | 
up with the hair, of which a good deal can be seen. At Sanci 
the type persists, but the folds of the turban proper cross 
above the forehead more symmetrically, as m Southern 
India at the present day ; less of the hair can be seen. In 
the Kusaina period the turban is again a little smaller; it 
has the same symmetrical folds, but the ball in front is replaced 
by an ornamented, slightly convex disc, through the centre 
of which the ends of the turban material seem to be 
knotted (Pl. IV, Fig. 4; PL V, Figs. 6 and 7); the 
hair is only secn immediately above the forehead.* 

So far it does not appear that the royal head was 
ever shaven, in whole or part; as a rule the hair is visible| _ 
under the edge of the turban on the forehead and in the same 
way at the sides; there are no locks falling on the shoulder; / 
and it must be assumed that the mass of the hair is coiled 

1 To judge from some of the sculptures (FL ¥, Fig. 7, and Smith, Jaina 
Stupa of Mathura, pl. ci, 1), the ornamented disc, a5 1t appears in front 
view, could be regarded as the front part of a sort of helmet covering the 
top of the head, and placed in position before the folds of the material 
were wound on; but this appearance ia merely the result of a technical 
exigency, as a thin metal plaque could not be represented in stone without 
solid material behind to support it. In a few cases only the crest of the 
Kusana turban is placed at the side of the forehead, and there are no folds 
crossing above the forehead, but the turban material covers the top af the 
head (Smith, loc. cit., pl. xxxvi, 1); but this is exceptional, 


| oo 
| 
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on the top of the head within the folds of the turban, So far, 
too, no kind of crown is represented '; but the fan-shaped crest 
or disc of the Kusana turban is evidently made of metal, doubt- 
less of gold, Nothing like a gem (stone) can be recognized ; we 
must either accept a divergence of texts and art on this 
pomt or suppose that the mani or mani-ratana of the former 
refers to this plaque, which may have been jewelled.* In any 
ease this Kusana turban with the disc is of chief importance 
from our point of view, not only because it is the one in 
general use at the time of the development of the Buddha 
image, but also contemporary with most of the texts in which 
the eidd-chedana is described. Further, the form is widely 
distributed, occurring not only in Mathura, but also im 
Amaravati and Ceylon. 

Now as regards the accounts and nomenclature of the 
texts. Those in question are (1) the Maldvastu, (2) the Lalita 
Vistara, (3) a, the Buddha-rcarita, Sanskrit, and 6, the same, 
Chinese version, and (4) the Nidénakatha (Jataka commen- 
tary); ranging in all from perhaps the second or first century 
z.c. to the fifth a.p. We cannot rely on the published transla- 
tions, as they do not always consistently render the same 
word in the same way, and were not made with the present 


t The word mukufa, indeed, is used in the Bouddho-Corifa secount, but 
Makuta-bandhana, the name of the shrine at which the cremation of the 
Buddha's body took place (Mahaparinibbana Sutta), suggests that makuta 
may in some cases imply « turban rather than a crown. MWubuja is also 
used of a woman's headdress: Lalita Vistara, episode of the sleeping 
women, oh. xv, Lefmann, p. 206, 

Nothing like a crown appears in the art before the Gupta period, except 
in connexion with Indra, whose crown (birifa) is evidently of metal (sce 
my article on Indra in astern Ari, vol. i, No, 1}. 

' In another connexion, where oa jewelled turban ja cited aa typical of 
a rich layman's costume, we find mapi-konaks-ricitta-molibaddho " gem 
and gold decorated head-binding"; ond mani-mutia-boiicana-ricilia- 
molibaddho, “gem and pearl and gold decorated head-binding “ (Milinda- 
padiha, iv, 16, 6, and vi, 2 = Trenckner, Pp: 243, 348). These terms suggest 
the typical Kusina turban with ite jewelled crest. In Jdtabe 46 (Cowell, 
p- 369) the mopi is stolen from the royal cia; here cilia cannot mean 
hair alone, but the turban or crest of the turban, while mapi may be o single 
gem. For molibaddho = moudabaidha, see Appendix. 
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problem in view;! the same applies to the Dictionaries, 
which, perhaps rightly, give alternative meanings (“ hair”, 
and “headdress *) for the most important terms. Only 
the context can supply the meaning ; and it must be confessed 
it is not always quite clear, nor always in agreement with the 
reliefs. 

In the Mahdvastu? we find: “*‘ How can I retain this v 
cada 1° And the Bodhisattva having cut off the etida with 
his sword, it was received and worshipped (piajyatt) by Sakra, 
chief of the gods. And it is called evidamaha.” 

In the Lalita-Vistara? we have: ““‘ How can I retain 
this cada?’ And, cutting off with his sword the cada, he 
cast it to the winds. It was received by the gods of the 
Triyastriméa heavens, with intent to worship it (pijyartham), 
and even to this day the cida@maha is honoured by the 
Trayastriméa gods. There, too, a temple (cattya) was built. 
And even to this day it is known as that of the Reception 
of the Crest-relic (eiidapratigrahanam).” 

In both cases Foucher renders ctida by “ méche”*; im 
the case of the Lalita-Vistara, Foucaux by “touffe de 
cheveux ’.® Both renderings are insufficient, for even though 
the hair be with it (molind-saddhari efila of the Niddnakatha), 
it is by no means the most conspicuous part of the etidamaha ; 
except at Bharhut (Fig. A) the hair cannot be distmgu | 
in the sculptured representations. Cada, as will further appear | 
below, is used to designate the whole turban together with the | 
hair within it, and this is the Caiddmahd of the texts and the 
Bharhut inseription: I translate “ Crest-relic’”, rather than 
“ Hair-relic ’ on the one hand, or Turban sais "on the’ 
other, in order to avoid a too precise limitation of the 
meaning. In any case all the terms for “ headdress “ must 
be understood with reference to contemporary fashions. 


1 Moet of the translations lay too much stresa on the hair. 

® Senart, Mohaivnstu, ii, pp. 165, 166, 

2 Lefmann, Lalita-Viatara, i, 225, 21 (ch. xv). 

4 P' Art grdco-bouddhique du Gandhara, p. 365. 
Lalita-Vistara, p. 197, 
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The Buddha-carita, Sanskrit version! has “with his 
sword he cut off the decorated turban together with the 
hair and tossed it with its trailing strands into the air, like 
a beauteous (flying) goose’; in the text . . . citram mudulam 
sakesarmn, miiryamindmsukam aritarikse cikgepa cainam 
sarasiva hamsam. Here the reference to the trailing strands 
(améuka) shows clearly that the muduéa is a turban, and not 
a crown or tiara; the whole description suggests a Sufga 
rather than a Kusina headdress. In the following verse the 
turban is recetved by the gods, with intent to worship it, 
pijabhilasena. 

In the Chinese version of the Buddha-carita (= No. 1351 of 
Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue) we find a precise and definite 
phrasing which evidently follows closely the Indian original.* 
The Chinese text has pao kuan lung hsiian fa ho ti “ jewelled 
crown enclosing black hair together shaved”. Pao kuan 
is evidently citrarh mukutama; and if kuan, which is used 
only for headgear worn by men of high rank, means crown 
rather than turban, this may be due either to the exigencies 
of translation, or to the use of mudutam in the original, or 
finally to the fact that crowns had come into use by the time 
of Dharmaraksa’s translation, made in the fifth century A.D. 
It would also be possible to render pao kuan more vaguely as 
“precious headdress”. The next word lung means a basket, 
but is used as a verb, “enclosing”; it renders the sa of 
sakesarh, but is more specific. In the following verses, where 
the gods receive the headdress, only the word fa “ hair”, 
is used, where we should expect kuan; but this is the only 
indication afforded by any of the texts of special importance 
attached to the hair itself. There 1s no word in the original 
Sanskrit: for Asiian, “* black,” but allusions to the blackness of 
the Bodhisattva’s hair are not uncommon in the texts else- 
where, 

' Cowell, Buddha-carita, vi, 57. 

* T am indebted to my colleague, Miss Chie Hirano, for looking up this 
source with me. Beal's version in 8.8.2., 45, ° hair with its jewelled stad," 
is Altogether unsatisfactory. 
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The Nidanakatha is most informative In the alamkarana 
scene, where Vissakamma himself winds the turban (vethana), 
when the Bodhisattva is for the last time adorned im regal | 
splendour (it 1s therefore this very turban that becomes the | 
Crest-relic), its folds are apparently multiplied a thousand- 
fold by reason of the brightness “ of the mani-ratana on the 
sisa-moliya ’, Maniratana referring to the Kusana turban 
ean only mean the fan-shaped jewelled crest, which was 
evidently held in place while the folds of the turban were 
laid on, as its effects appear from the time when the first fold 
is made, and continue until the tenth and last is completed ; 
we must accordingly understand the brightness “of the 
jewelled crest on the topknot ”. Proceeding to the eiida- 
chedana scene, we have the words kesa, hair in the general 
sense of the word, and vethana, turban, requiring no comment. 
Then we find that the Bodhisattva, “ grasping the cila together 
with the moli (moliya saddhim cilam)"* in his left hand, 


1 Fausboll, Jdfaka, i, pp. 60, 64. 

1 Saddhin, af course, governs the word preceding it. The Buddha-+arita 
has sa-kefan. As regards moli: perse, itis" head” or” hair", and might 
perhaps be rendered best by “ head of hair”. I have retained the " top- 
knot’ of former authors, although we do not really know for certain that 
the Bodhisattva’a long hair was tied in a topknot. 

In the Parilisfaparvan, Story of Agadadatta, 101 (Meyer, p. 251) a 
Brahmanical ascetic is described as mundiyasirakucasaccila, rendered by | 
Meyer “‘ who wore a sheaf of hair on his bald head by way of a crown- 
tuft’: and in a footnote more literally “crowntufted by means of a 
bunch of hair on his shaven head’, adding that cada means s single lock | 
of hair left on the crown of a shaven head. The fact is cada means crest or 
both together crownpiece or anything of that sort, and a0 may mean” lock ** 
or“ turban’ according to circumstancea; we have seen that the same 
holds good for moli, mauda. But when we find, na above, moliya saddhim 
ciiam as the equivalent of mubkulash sakedam, it is obvious that cijar 
corresponds ta mukufan and means the headdress on the hair, not the hair 
It is therefore natural to equate moli with kefa, and this may be legitimate, 
But it should be borne in mind that the usual meaning of mauli, mauda, 
ete, is simply “ headdress" (turban or crown a4 the case may be), and so 
perhaps we ought really to render “ grasping crest and turban together". | 
In Buddha-carita, viii, $2, the hair (miirdhajd) is sid to have been worthy 
to be covered by (parivestanaisamah) & royal mauli, which is therefore 
certainly not the hair, but the turban. 
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cuts them off with the sword in his right ; I render * grasping 
the turban together with the topknot ". The product, molind 
cijam “topknot and turban’, he casts into the air, where, 
as it floats, it is called cild@mani-vethanam “ Jewel-crested 
Turban”. It is received by Sakka, and enshrined in the Tava- 
timsa heaven, in the Cilimani-cetiya,! “ Shrine of the Jewel- 
erest(-ed Turban),”" or “ Shrine of the Precious Turban "’.* 

It will be observed that cila (or cila) = cillamant = 
cilamani-vethana ; other examples of the short forms may 
be‘ cited in the well-known Bharhut inscription Bhagavato 
Ciddémaha and in the name of a Cola Buddhist temple at 
/, Negapatam, viz. the Cilamani-vihara. 

JI The Hair-relic (besa-dhatu) of the Buddha is quite another 
story." It consisted of hairs plucked from his head and given 
by the Buddha to the travelling merchants from whom he 
received the food offering in the quadruple bowl. It is 
evident that this relic must have consisted of hairs two inches 





* This is one of the many in which the word cefiya does not mean 
aatipa. The first Boddhist stipa was erected for the kesadidtu, the Hair 
Telic properly so-called; this was subsequent to the attainment of Buddha- 
hood, and for this first Buddhist dagaba the Buddha himself prepared the 
model (Beal, Buddhist Records, i, p. 47). 

Both at Bharhutand at Sifici the Cidamaha is shown upon an altar within 
a temple, and in full view. 

* Very possibly mani, in the combination ca/ameni, should not always 
be taken as equivalent to moni-vicitia-, but simply sa precious treasure " ; 
cf, strirataa, ete., amongst the Seven Treasures of Kings, and mauda royuna 
in the Padigfaporcon, rendered “ pearl of a diadem" not " peorl-diadem " 
in Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 130 (= Jacobi, p. 39). 

In a Simbaleee lithic inscription of the twelfth century we find 4ilimani 
instead of cufamani (Epigraphia ar eau i, p. 252; here, p. 2M, for 
“ erest goms " read ** Crest Gem“ or “* Precious Headdress "’). 

® Faugboll, Jdtaka, i, SL, These hairs were enshrined in a stipe {Beal, 
Buddhist Records, i, p. 47). 
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in length, as according to our text, in the ciidd-chedana scene, 
once shorn, so it ever after remained. 
We possess a number of representations of the Crest-relic 


in the art; at Bharhut (Fig. A) and Sajici, it is represented * 


as resting on an altar m a shrine, which we know from the 
Bharhut inscription represents the Sudhammaé-Sabha of 


Indra’s paradise! Here, im accordance with contemporary | 


fashion, the hair is visible, and even conspicuous. Two later 
representations show the Turban-relic on an altar as an object 
of worship; one on a Kusina pediment from Mathura 
(PL IV, Fig. 2),* another Gandharan (PI. IV, Fig. 3)." In both 
cases the regular Kugina turban is unmistakable. Nothing is'| 


now seen of the hair, and this 1s quite natural, for it would all) 


be inside the turban. 

That the Bhagavato Cidaimaha was thought of as 
essentially a Turban-relic, and only incidentally a hair- 
relic too,* can equally be demonstrated from the texts. When 


the Bodhisattva reflects that the ciida@ is inappropriate for ~ 
an ascetic, It is because a turban is the most distinctive. 


mark of secular costume (ef. Milindapatha, cited above). 
True, he later established an order in which tonsure was com- 
pulsory ; but it was not compulsory for all or any ascetics, 
and we know both from the old reliefs and from the statement 
in Gawama Dharmasastra, ii, 22, “* A monk may either shave 
or wear a lock on the crown of his head,” that in some orders 
the hair was worn long. In all the early Buddhist reliefs, 

1 Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, pl 16, or H..4., fig. 43; Marshall, 
Guide to Sanchi, pl. vi, a. 

® And Vogel, Mathura School of Sculpture, A.S.L, AR., 1-7, pl bri; 
(at. Arch, Mus. Mathura, No. J1. Another example may be seen, ib., 
pl. vi (= H 11), in the niche above the Indra-sdla-guha. 

8 Also Foucher, E’Art gréco-bowddhique du Gandhara, fig. 180; Griggs, 
Historical Bucldings in India, pl. 00. 

* Gautami, in Suddha-carila, viii, 62, even thinks of the Bodhisattra's 
long hair as having been cast away on the ground (pracerifaste bAwwi), 

© Similarly, Apasiambha, 1, 1, 2, "-™, with reference to studenta. 

Cf. Chandake’s description of ascetics in general terme, Lalita-Vistara, 
ch. xv, Lefmann, p. 210: they ure jofdmatwta and dirghanakAabesah 
“their matted hair is their crown, and their nails ond hair are long”, 

Brahmi, always represented ag an nscetic, is represented with long coiled 


= 


| 


| 
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|Brahmanical ascetics (Jatilas and others) are represented with 
jlong coiled hair ; the Bodhisattva in the same way, in the 
Vessantara Jitaka at Saici, But now the Bodhisattva has 
in mind the tonsured friar whom he had seen in the city as 
the Fourth Sign; and this is why he speaks of the hair (in 
the Nidanaktha) as unsuited to a samana, and has to use his 
sword to cut off hair and turban together. Because the 
emphasis is on the turban, nevertheless, we find “ the turban 
together with the hair’, and not “ the hair together with the 
turban ". 

It is hardly necessary to account for the great value set 
upon the Turban-relic. Throughout the East the headdress 
is highly honoured, and its various forms are distinctive 
signs of rank. In India, particularly so; the turban, indeed, 
may even represent an absent person, for example, in some 
cases of sati, where the husband has been slain in battle, and 
the body lost, he is represented on the pyre by the turban, 
with which the widow dies. 

2. THe Hare 

We must next take into account the reliefs which represent 
the Bodhisattva in the act of ciidd-chedana. Here we find an 
immediate disagreement with the texts ; for he is represented 
as holding a long tress of hair in one hand, and cutting it with 
the eword in the other, and 1 is clear that the turban has 
already been removed. Probably the oldest of these is the 
Gandharan fragment found im Turkestan ;! there is nothing 
more of the sort till we come to the Sarnath relief? then to 
that of Boro-budir,* and finally to that of the Ananda temple 

hair, whence his epithet Sikhin. So too, Siva, as a yogi, is not munda, 
hut wens jolekore, a crown of matted locks, Thus long hair cannot 
be called a distinctive mark of the layman os contrasted with the religious. 

In the Aggika Jataka (No. 129) a tonsure leaving o scalp lock is indicated 

| Sor apoehion: Cowell, i, p. 283, has a footnote erroneously stating that 
Buddhist monks practise this tonsure. 
* Stein, Ancient KAotan, pp. 209, 220, and pl. xivii; of. Serindia, p. 858, n. 
= Bareea, Ancient he = 67. 


exhaustive ence 
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in Pagin.! The last is peculiar only in that the hair sticks 
up straight like a tube, and has some sort of ornament at the 
top of the “tube”. A complication sometimes arises, 
inasmuch as Kanthaka in certain cases is made to receive 
and carry home the headdress ; at Borobudir, for example, 
he receives what has now become, not a turban, but an 
elaborate crown (in accordance with contemporary fashion), 
while the gods receive the hair. But this is an exception ; 
and the question, whether the relic was to be enshrined on 
earth or in heaven does not bear directly on our problem. 
The really important point is that according to the plastic 
tradition the whole of the hair was grasped in a single tress 
in the left hand, and cut off with a single stroke; and even 
according to the literary tradition, in which the hair is cut 
while still covered by the turban, this effectively held good. 
In any case the Nida@nakatha tells us that “the hair was 
reduced to two inches in length, and curling from the right, | 
lay close to the head, remaining of that length as long as 
he lived”. The most natural thing, then, would be to) 
represent the single thick tress as reduced to a single thick 
short curl (dvatta), This is just how we find it represente: 
in the early Kusina Buddha type, the first in the list of four 
types given above ; that the remainder of the head is smooth 
does not mean that it is shaved,® but simply that all the long: 
hair was drawn up close and tight over the scalp into the 
single tress. The thickness of this smooth hair 1s always 
clearly indicated in the sculptures. This type is perfectly 
exemplified in the well-known Bodhisattva from the Katra 
mound (PI. IV, Fig. 1) ; but many other examples are known, 


Buddha-legende inden Skulpluren des Ananda-Tempels su Pagan, Hamburg 
1916, p. 47. 

Fe could becargued that perhapa the head had been partly shaved in 
secular life, leaving only a scalp-lock. But there ia no evidence of any such 
custom to be found in the early art; and in the Buddha-carifa, vill, 52, we 
find Gautami speaks regretfully of the Bodhisattva's hair as having been 
before the tonsure, “ beautiful, soft, black, and oll in great waves.” 


1 Cohn, Buddha in die Kunat des Ostenz, pl. 73. Seidensticker, Die 
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both Buddhist and Jaina.’ Very often, of course, the pro- 
jecting curl is broken away, leaving a scar, but even then the 
smooth surface of the head clearly distinguishes the type from 
the later one in which the whole head is covered with many 
amall curls. 

This new type with many curls appears certainly before 
the end of the Kusana period and probably about the middle 
of the second century, becoming almost universal, in Mathura, 
in Gandhara, and in later art throughout the East. The 
tradition preserved in the Niddnakatha would still account 
for the length and curling of the hair; but it must have come 
to be believed that the hair, instead of being cut off at a single 
stroke, had been shorn by a succession of strokes, leaving the 
hair of equal length all over the head, as would seem to 
have been inevitable if turban and hair were removed together, 
in accordance with the literary tradition. In other words, 
the representation of many curls would seem to bring the 
formula into closer correspondence with the literary tradition ; 
but, further than this, we cannot say just why the change 
was made in the plastic representations, especially as the 
actual tonsure continued to be, and is always represented as, 
the cutting of a single tress, But, whatever the reasons for 
the change may have been, and wherever it was first made, 
it is clear that the literary and plastic traditions together 

‘provide a rational and sufficient explanation for the repre- 
| sentation of the Buddha's hair either in one curl or in many 
curls, 

1 For a very fine example of the Katri mound type, now in Munich, 
BEE Scherman, L., in Pantheon, 1928, Heft 3, illustration on p. 149. 

For Jaina examples representing Mahavira, see Smith, Jaina Stupa of 
Mathura, pla. xvii, 1, and ci, 2. 

In Aupopitiba-Siitra, § 16, describing the appearance of Mahavira, we 
find pindiy'-agga-sirae “ with a projection on the top of his head". This 
is again ambiguous, for it equally describes the early type with the spiral 
lock, and the later " wsnisa"', Cf, Leumann, in Abh. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, viti, 2, 1883, p. 139 (glossary, &.¥. pindiya). The tonsure of Mahivira 
is supposed to have been performed by the tearing out of the hair, as related 


in the Kelpa-Siitra, and represented in the corresponding illustrations 
(Cat. Indian Coll., Boston, iv, pl. 2), | 
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A few words more on the subject of the first type, with a 
single curl; I propose to call this the “ Kapardin type. 
For it may be explained, not only by Buddhist tradition as | 
above, but as representing a current type of ascetic coiffure, 
both Brahmanical and Jaina. Max Miller (S.B.E., xxxu, 
p. 424) has the following note on the epithet “ kapardin ~ :— 

“ Kapardin is an epithet not only of Rudra but also of Pisan 
(vi, 55, 2; ix, 67, 11), and of a Vedic clan, the Trtsus or 
Vasisthas (viii, 83, 8); see Roth, Zur. Lit. und Geschichte des 
Weda, pp. 94, seq.; Oldenberg, Z2.D.M.G., xlu, p. 207. 
Kaparda is the name of a shell, and the hair twisted together | 
in the form of a shell seams to have suggested the name of | 
Kapardin.” | 

Siva is several times called Kapardin in the Mahabharata _ 
(Drona Parva), A Yaksa Kapardm is mentioned in the 
Prabandha-cintamani? In any case, the known éapardin 
type of ascetic coiffure may have had something to do| 
with the determination of the earliest Mathura Buddha type. 
ft should not be overlooked, however, that the hair of the! 
true Kapardin is long; the single curl os represented in 
Pl. IV, Fig. 1, represents the Kapardin coiffure only in 
miniature, and is not to be regarded as a jat@mukuta. 


3. Tue usniga PROBLEM 

The earliest text that bears on the problem is the Maha- 
padana-Sutta*; there the last in the list of the thirty-two 
lakkhanas proper to a (or the) Maha-Puruga*® (Great Male) 
destined to become a Cakravartin (Universal Emperor, or 
King of The World), or a Buddha, is this: Deva-kumarea | : 
unhiso-siso, “ the divine young prince has a turbaned head | 

1 Tawney, translation, p. 20. 

2 §.B.B. iii (Dialogues of the Buddha, 2,1910). Mostauthora agree on o 
date between the third and first centuries n.c, 

3 The Mahd-Poruse from a Brahmanical point of view ia Niriyvana 
( Viswu). Waddell haa interpreted the wspisa in this connexion (The Buddha's 
Diadem ... or Usnisa ..., O-Z., iti, 1915); cf. Keith, Buddhist Philo- 
sophy, p. 29. Buddha, in the WoAdbhdrata, is already an avatar of Vispu. 
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(or simply, ‘turban-head *),” Similarly in the Mahavastu, 
usnisasirsarn (the passage is probably interpolated, see 
Senart, ii, p. vi); and Lalita-Vistara, ch. vil, usniso-sigo 
maharaja-sarvarthasiddha-kumdrah* to the same effect. 
Now what is an usnisa (Pali, unAisa) ? Later tradition, both 
literary and plastic, makes it a bony protuberance on the 
top of the Buddha’s skull. Let us ignore for the present this 
interpretation, and observe the meaning and usage of the 
word before the creation of Buddha images. Etymologically 
lthe word means a “ protection from the sun, sunshade”. 
In Brahmanical usage generally it meant a turban, always 
an honourable, and often specifically a royal headdress ; 
it is specified as worn by the king in the Rajasiiya (coronation) 
and Vajapeya ceremonies, and by Brahman students at the 
completion of Vedic studies ; also by Vratyas (Atharva Veda, 
xv, 2). The term may also have been applied to the royal 
umbrella; in the Mahabharata we find chattrahoti-sirsa, 
instead of ugnitsa-sirsa and the Chinese text cited by Watters * 
has as one of the laksanas that there is “on the top of his 
jhead the wsniga like a deva sunshade.” lJeside this the 
word is used to designate the coping of a stone railing. 
Later we find ugnisa-bhiisana, diadem or coronet. In the 
Milindapajiha, v, 5. wnhisa is used in the regular sense of 
‘turban, as one of the five insignia of royalty ; Siva is called 
usnigin in the Mahabharata, probably in the sense given by 
Watters (loc, cit., i, 196) as having “ the hair done up into 
a coil on the top of the head; some Brahmanical ascetics in 
ancient reliefs, as remarked above, do, mm fact, wear their 
long hair coiled turban-like about the head. 
So far we have found no literary evidence whatever to 
suggest that the word usniga, unhisa, ever referred to any 





+ Foucaux renders, "' la téte couronnée par un protuberance du crine " 
but he is evidently relying on later commentators; actually there is no 
word for *‘couronnée"’ and no contemporary authority for protuberance du 
crine, 

2 Om Yuon Chwang, 
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physical peculiarity, euch as a bony protuberance.’ Nor is 
any such peculiarity represented in the art before the middle 
of the second century A.D. | 
What then is to be understood by the Mahapaddna-Sutia 
passage ? Another of the lakkhanas gives the Bodhisattva 
forty teeth ; here the peculiarity in view seems to me much 
rather connected with the abnormal number of teeth, than 
with their precocious advent. In any case it 1s hard to 
believe that it was originally meant that the child was born fl 
with a turban on its head or with fully developed teeth. 
A very simple explanation can be suggested, however : the | 
thirty-two lakkhanas were borrowed in their entirety - 
Brahmanical sources," and are really the characteris 
of an adult Cakravartin and Msaha-Purusa and as such mal 
without modification were applied to the infant anes! 
when the Cakravartin concept came into promimence.* The | 
result is a description altogether too “ previous’; and, if 
we try to rationalise it (and this was probably not attempted 
or felt to be necessary at first, the main point being the 
magnification of the Buddha), we can only interpret the 
lakkhanas in question as (1) “destined to wear a turban” | 
(just as we speak of a child born with a silver spoon in its 
mouth), and (2) as “ destined to have forty teeth ". 

Further allusions to or citations of the lakkhanas in relatively 

1 Stede and Rhys Davidse, Pali Dictionary, give “ turban” as the only 
meaning of wnAia, with the following reference : DN.i, 7,0, 19 = il, 145 
(cf. Dial., i, 16); J. ii, 88; Miln, 350; DA. i, 89: DhsA. i, 98. In 
Majjhima Nikiya, 89 (ii, 119) King Pasenadi laya down his sword and 
nonees before approaching the Buddha, and here, too, unhisa can only mean 

* turban " 

? The ra consistently inform us that the lakkAanes were recognized in 
the infant Eodhizattva by Brahman aocthsayers (naimitiaka). Divination 
of this sort is expressly forbidden to good Buddhista; whereas. . . the 
business of Brihmans is concerned . . . with the knowledge of ‘Thinky, 
marks (lakkhanam)" (Milindapadaa, iv, 3, 26). Somewhat mysteriously 
and exceptionally, Sam, Nik. 1022 attributes the Mahapuruea lakkhana* 
to Baveri, “ the Babylonian." 

9 ‘The Cakravartin concept, a8 remarked by Preyluski, Agokivadana, 


pp. 102, 113, seems to have come into prominence at the same time that the | 
Adokas legend was elaborated, thus probably in the second orfirstoentury B.0. 
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early texts give us no further information The earlicst 
Early Indian images do indeed exhibit certain of the lakganas, 
such as the drnd, and the wheel-marks on the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet; but they do not attempt to 


' represent an usnisa, either as a turban, or, until later, asa 


bony protuberance. The forty teeth, not being visible, never 
presented any iconographic problem. 

M. Foucher’s theory of the origin of the ugniga as a bony 
protuberance I understand to be as follows: Gandhiran 
sculptors made the first Buddha images, and represented 
the hair in flowing tresses gathered together into a topknot, 
im Indian fashion, avoiding the representation of a pro- 


’ tuberance for aesthetic reasons. Indian imitators, dissatistied 


with so obvious a departure from the facts as they must 
have been, for all are agreed that the Bodhisattva cut off 
his hair, interpreted the Gandhara chignon as covering a 
cranial bump and supposed that this bump was what had 
been referred to in the phrase wnhiso-siso of the Mahapadana 
Sutta ; they replaced the long hair with short curls (more or 
less In accordance with the tradition preserved in the Nidana- 
katha), leaving the cranial bump conspicuously in evidence. 
Tn this case, evidently the Gandharan sculptors accepted the 
correction made by their Indian brethren, for the type with 
the protuberance and the short curls very soon predominates 
in both areas. 

On this it may be remarked, that many of the Gandharan 
images with flowing locks do actually seem to represent 
a protuberance covered by long hair, rather than long hair 
alone.” In any case, it is certain that the later Gandharan, 
as well as the later Mathura, images ey ubit the protuberance 
covered with short curls. The problem before wa is to learn 





* Eg. Lakbhana-Sultanta (8.B.E., iv = Dialogues of the Buddha, 3, with 
# valuable discussion by Rhys Davids); MilindapatiAa, iti, 6,3; Advaghosa, 
‘Sutrilankira (Huber, p. 397—here the Buddha, adorned with the lakecnas 
"looked like a painting"); Lalita-Vistera; ote. 

* See e.g. M.F.A. Bulletin, No. 104, and Hackin, J., Sculptures gréco- 
houddhiquea du Kapiéa, Foudation Piot, xxviii, p, 30, and pl. iv. 
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why this type was substituted for the earlier Mathura form, 
which I have called the Kapardin type ! 

I do not believe that a definite answer to this question can be 
given at present. That a misunderstanding tock place has 


been designated by Cohn as a brutal solution? Yet I think \, 


we cannot avoid the conclusion that a new interpretation of 
the old texts lay behind the change. For the only explanation 
that I can suggest is that m the beginning the old texts had 
not been studied ; no rationalisation of the lafsanas had been 
attempted, because it had not been realized that once mserted 
in the Buddha legend, they would need to be explained. 
Later on we reach a period of definition and commentary, 
culminating in the work of Buddhaghosa in the fifth century. 
Buddhaghosa himself writes long after the practical problem 
of iconographic representation had been settled ; he had the 
Buddha figures with a protuberant usniga no less than the old 
texts before him. Even so he finds bumself in difficulties, 
and, as Rhys Davids has remarked, his interpretation is not 
at all satisfactory. He says with regard to wnhiso-siso : 


“This refers to the fullness either of the forehead or the ¥ 


cranium. In either case the rounded or highly developed 
appearance is meant, giving to the unadorned head the 
decorative effect of a crested turban and the smooth symmetry 
of a water bubble.” 

The problem must have presented itself much earlier, at 
the time when the worship of the cult image received official 
sanction and became an orthodox institution, This may 
have been some little time after the first images of the 
kapardin type had been made. At that time the old books 
would have been exathed with a view to testing the propriety 
of the current representations, and naturally the passages 
relating to the lakkhanas would have been first consulted, for 
these would constitute the only “ Silpadastra ” then available 


on the subject. It was assumed that the lakthanas having y 


been recognized in infancy must have been present in infancy, 
1 Buddha in der Aunel dea Cstena, p. Ex. 
JRAS. OCTOBER 1928, Sd 
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and so wnhiso-siso had to be interpreted as a physical appear- 
~‘ance, The result was the representation of the wsnisa or 
unhisa as a protuberance ; and at the same time, as we have 
_ seen, the tonsure was reiterpreted as resulting in a crop of 
“~~ short curls, rather than in a single coil. The new formula met 
with complete success (the only late example of the older 
fashion being the Mankuwar image); and Buddhaghosa 
‘later on endorses the accepted solution. We find later on a 
considerable cult of the wgniga in this new sense ; the Chinese 
|pilgrims speak of stupas at Hidda containing pieces of it. 
Naturally, we cannot accept the supposed existence of such 
relics as evidence for the real existence of a protuberance ; 
it is even quite likely that the stiipas in question had been 
erected over a turban relic (usniga) in the first place, and 
later came to be regarded as containing a relic of bone. The 
fact that the turban was really in Indraloka would hardly 
have prevented the erection of memorial stiipas, or Cidamaha- 
cetiyas, on earth. 

Beside the literary sources, it is possible that older icono- 
graphic sources existed and played some part in the evolution 
of the new Buddha type. Several scholars have called 
attention to the figure of Indra in the form of the Brahman 
Santi found on a railing pillar at Bodhgaya set up by Nagadeva 
about 100 p.c.2 It has been generally agreed that there is 
a protuberance on the head, and that the head is covered 
with short curly hair; but as Bachhofer points out, Indra 
is not here represented as a Cakravartin, and we cannot regard 
the protuberance as an uspiga. Nevertheless, this figure, 
provides a prototype for the later Buddhist and Jama formula. 





| 1 Watters, On Fucn Chwang, i, pp. 195-8, with full references. 

1 Bachhofer, L., Kine Pfeiler-Pigur aus Bodhgayi, Jahrb. Aa. Kunat, ii, 
1995, EKramrisch, §., Grundzige der indischen Kuna, pp. 113, 114, and pl. 31. 
AJJA., fig. 40. Attention was first called to this relief by Sir John 
Marshall, JRAS., 1908, p. 1006, Buddha-like heads with curly hair and 

_/ cranial protuberance occurring in lotus medallions at Rodhgayi have been 
cited as carly Buddha prototypes, but they occur exclusively on tho later 
pillars not antedating the Gupta period. 
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One text, viz. the Citralaksana, ably edited and translated 
from the Tibetan by Dr. Laufer, has not been referred to.* 
In this text the dimensions of the ugniga of a Cakravartin are / 
riven, and are such as to show that a protuberance on the head 
is intended. It should be observed, however, that notwith- 
standing that Hindu deities are generally represented in the 
guise of great kings, rulers of particular spheres or of the whole 
universe, no known example of Hindu sculpture presents | 
us with a deity having a cranial protuberance *; the peculiarity | 
ecems to be exclusively Buddhist and Jaina, and this supports 
my view that it resulted from a dogmatic mterpretation | 
placed upon the phrase unhiso-siso, and promulgated pant 
some special occasion, either a council ad Ace or some council 
dealing generally with the definition and interpretation of the 
canon—perhaps in the reign of Kanigka, and at Mathura. 
Moreover, it does not seem to me necessary to assume any’ 
very early date for the Citralaksana, though it may be called 
the oldest, or one of the oldest, Silpasistras extant. 

The latter part of the present section of our mquiry is 
admittedly speculative. But this at least emerges as a 
definite fact, that we have no literary or iconographic evidenos| 
for the interpretation of usnisa as a bony protuberance previous 
to about a.p. 100 at the earliest; before that time we have 
certainly no right to translate the phrase unhiso-siso as) 
“having a protuberance on the head", And though the, 
early Mathura Buddha figures have certamly a protuberance,’ 
it is evidently a coil of hair, and bears no resemblance whatever 
to the usnisa “ bump” of the later formula. 








Crownep BuppHas 
Inasmuch as the Bodhisattva put off his royal robes when 
first adopting the ascetic life, and inasmuch as all adornments 


1 Laufer, Dokumente der indischen Kunst, I. Malerei, Das Citrolakaona, 
Leipzig, 1913. 

3 Exception must be made of the figure of Pali pouring out the 
daksineda in the Trivikrama compositions of Cavea II, D1, IV ot Badami 
(Banerji, KR. D., in Mem. AST, No, 25, pp. 19, 31, and pla. ixe and xvi), 


i. 
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are forbidden to Buddhist monks, it has often been stated 
by myself and others that such representations must be 
regarded as uncanonical and unorthodox, and it has also 
been held that the type is of late origin.' But we have no 
right to assume that a common and carefully represented 
type is aberrant; we ought rather to try to discover its 
significance. 

It will be remarked at once that the Buddha figure comes 
into being only after the Buddha has come to be regarded as a 
deity, in fact ss Devatidera, god of gods. At the same time 


» the Cakravartin concept, that of an ideal King of the World, 


plays a great part in the iconographic development; the 
Buddha must be provided with all the laksanas of such a 
being. Then there is the doctrine of the Three Bodies of a 
Buddha, the Dharmakiiya (Logos-body), the Sambhogakaya 
(the appearance in glory asa personal deity), and the Nirmana- 
kiya (the body manifest of an earthly Buddha). Finally 
we have the concept of an Adi-Buddha, a primordial being 
and essence from Whom proceed all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
manifested on whatever plane. 
Not all of these doctrines are certainly known to date back 
to the Rusana period, where the problem meets us almost at 
eginning of the Buddha iconography; but they belong 
to the essence of Mahayana theology and must have been 
present in some form ata very early stage of the development. 





‘Indeed, the representation of Dhyani Buddhas in the head- 


dresses of Bodhisattvas already in the Kusana period and mm 
Gandharan art* amounts to proof of the currency of the 
Trikaya theory in the early days of Buddha iconography. 
It is clear that any one of these conceptions might sufhice to 
account for the representation of a Buddha, or any particular 
Buddha such as Gautama, with whom we are chiefly con- 
cerned, as garbed like a god inroyal robes: needless to remark 
1 Chanda, R. P., in .A.S.I., A.R., 1921-2, p. 105, The oldest example 


seams to be the turbaned Buddha of PL. V, Fig. 5(if not a Bodhisattva). 
* T.TA., figs, 75, 05. 
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that the headdress (turban, or crown according to the period) 
‘js the most significant feature of such a garb, Mr. Majumdar, 
in an able discussion recently published,? has plausibly argued 
that all crowned Buddhas represent Adi-Buddha ; in many” | 
cases, however, especially where a pseudo-historical situation 
is depicted, as in the common mstance of the Pala reliefs * 
representing a central crowned Buddha in the earth-touching 
pose, surrounded by representations of the remainder of the 
Eight Great Events, it would be far simpler to suppose that 
we have to do with a glorification of the earthly Buddha, by 
the addition of attributes proper to the Sambhogakiya, and 
reminding us that the Buddha is more than man. 

This last view seems to me to be supported by a relief 
(Pl. V, Fig. 8) such as that of the central panel in the verandah 
of the caitya-cave at Karli, which can only be described as 
the Coronation of the Buddha, and curiously recalls mediaeval 
European representations of the Coronation of the Virgim. 
Here the Buddha, in full Gupta style. with usniga and short 
curls, is seated on a lotus, the hands in dharmacakra-mudra, 
with the wheel and deer below; it is undoubtedly a repre- 
sentation of the First Sermon in the Deer Park at Benarea. 
But immediately above, though not yet touching the Buddha's 
head, is a crown, supported by two flymg devas or angels.’ 
On either side of the Buddha stand attendant Bodhisattvas ; 
incidentally it is of interest to note that the Nagas, who more 
often support the stem of the lotus on which the Buddha 
is seated, here support the pillar that bears the wheel. 

Iconographically, the derivation of the “Coronation” is 
fairly clear, In several Kusina reliefs representing “ Tndra’s 
Visit ” (eg. ASI, Az, 1909-10, pl. xxva, also H. 11 in 


1 ddi-Huddha in the Eastern School of Art, Ann. Rep. Varendra Research 
Soc., Rajshahi, 1926-7. References to the literature are given; Burgess, 
Ancient Monuments, pl. 236, and Sahni (crowned Buddhas from Parihasa- 
pura) in A.8.1., 4.#., 1915-16, may be added. 

2 Eg. M.P.A. Bulletin, No. 132, p. 30. 

2 Similar coronations are sometimes represented in connexion with the 

marriage of Siva and Parvati. 
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the Mathura Museum) an upper range of niches shows the 
’ Crest-relic adored by deities, the arrangement being always 
such that the turban occupies a position immediately above 
the head of the seated Buddha in the cave below.' From this 
it is but a step to a representation of angels or devas supporting 
a turban or crown above the Buddha's head, in fact, to a 
“ Coronation ". Some Gandharan reliefs are similar (Burgess, 
Ancient Monuments, pls. xcix, 3, and exvu, 1). 

Thus it would appear that we ought not to regard the 
appearance of crowned Buddhas in art as anomalous; we 
can only do so if we forget that the cult image of the Buddha, 
and the Buddha himself in Mahivina theology, are not so 
much historical figures as mythological symbols, The activity 
of the earthly Buddha, originally a living memory, has 
become, as it were, the [ila of a deity; it is related in the 
later literature with a corresponding miraculous enhance- 
ment. All things considered, it is perhaps surprising that 
the Buddha should not have been represented more often and 
more constantly with the outward pomp of a divinity. It will 
be remembered, however, that even a great Hindu divinity 

/may be represented as a yori and ascetic, as in the case of 
- Siva, so that the panoply of royalty appropriate to a deity 
must not be thought of as essential. In the case of the 
Buddha the force of the historical tradition, long established 
not only by the literature, but even in the early art before the 
Buddha figure appears in human form, certainly maintamed 
for the fila the aspect of veridical narrative. But the Buddha 
ia equally a Great Being, a deity, whether he appeara in 
monastic robes or as a king. 





APPENDIX 
The use of the world molibeddha in the Milindapaiiha, 
cited above recalls a pertinent passage in Hemacandra’s 


1 See my “Early Indian Idonography, Pt. I, Indra", in Eastern Art, 
vol. i, No. l, 1028. 
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Parisistaparvan (Jacobi, Ausgewihlte Erzahlungen in Maha- 
rastri, p. 32). A certain Pajjoya has made off with one of the 
palace servants and an image of a Jina; he is captured, and 
branded on the forehead asacriminal. But as itis a Holyday, 
the king Udayana releases him, and invests him with a 
golden patfa at the same time endowing him with a kingdom. 
The text has pallo ya suvanno . . . baddho, literally * ties 
on a golden patia”". Meyer, translating (Hindu Tales, p. 111) 
has “golden turban”. There follows the remark, according 
to Meyer's rendering, to which I have added the original 
terms, “ From that time on kings were invested with the 
turban (patta-baddha); before this they were invested with 
the diadem (mauda-baddha).” I have always regarded this 
passage as of interest in connexion with the history of crowns 
and turbans in India, but had not consulted the original. 
Now I see that we have here, indeed, an interesting reference 
to the disuse of turbans, and even a reason assigned, inasmuch 
as a precedent was established for a different procedure ; 
but nothing is said of crowns or diadems. Here mauda-baddha 
is a turban, patta-baddha a frontlet or fillet. 

In the Sumangala Vildsini, 1, 59, some luxurious monks 
are blamed because they “tie on the forehead a turban-strip 
(unhisa~pattam) of the length of a ratana, four spans wide, 
showing the edge of the ends of the hair, like forked lightning ] 
on the face of a cloud ; (or) they wear a cilimant”’. = 


l Elsewhere (Hemacandra, Parvigaparean, Story of Domuha, Jacobi 
p. 39, and Meyer, pp. 199, 140) mauda alone is used for headdress (in this 
case presumably a crown, a3 it is found in good condition while digging 
the foundstions for a cittasabhd). So also in the story of Sanambkumiira 
(Jacobi, p. 26, Meyer, p. 85) mauda is the turban or crown used in the 
coronation ceremony. Itis evident that just as in the Pal texte cudamant 
ufhana may be contracted to cidamani or cédd, so in the Jaina texts mauda- 
haddha is the samo as manda-rayana or simply manga; and “turban” or 
" crown” is to be understood according to the circumstances and con- 
temporary fashion. For similar contractions see Franke, Awreungen 
der Composita in Jadischen, Wiener Zeit. Kunde des Morgenlandes, vin, 
1854. 

In the Story of Naggai (Meyer, p. 181) where the chief queen ia paffardjais 
this should be rendered " invested with the frontlet "', rather than " with 
the turban’ as Meyer has it. 
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It cannot be denied that a turban could be arranged to 
conceal a brand on the forehead (cf. Meadows Taylor, Con- 
jessions of a Thug, World's Classics edition, 1916, p. 501) ; 
and that according to the Dictionaries, “ turban " or “ tiara ” 
is one of the less common meanings of patta. But we have 
to take into account that in the ancient (cf. puevam of the text) 
ceremony it was precisely a turban, and not a diadem or 
crown that was used; and that the primary sense of patta 
is something flat, and quite often a piece of flat metal, also a 





| frontlet or forehead ornament. It is obvious that a thin 


| gold plate bound on the forehead would conceal the branded 


_ letters much more effectively than would the folds of a turban 


specially tied. I propose to render pattoe suvanio “ golden 
frontlet ", and the subsequent passage, “ From that time 
on kings were invested with the frontlet ; before this they 
were invested with the turban.” 

That this interpretation is almost certainly the correct 
one will appear further from a consideration of the ceremonies 
of investiture in Ceylon (cf. my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, 
pp- 209, 302, and pl. xxiii, 3). Sinhalese patabandinava is 
“to confer a title or office by binding a metal plate on the 
forehead". Such a plate, whether of silver or plain or jewelled 
gold, is called a nalalpata. Davy, Travels in Ceylon, p. 163, 
describes in some detail the coronation of a Sirnhalese king, 
in which the principal ceremonies were the girding on of the 
State Sword, and the tieing of the inscribed naJalpata on the 
king's forehead. It is true that I cannot cite a corresponding 
ceremony in India," but I have little doubt it could be traced : 
and if not, it would only follow that Hemacandra’a comment 
dating from the third quarter of the twelfth century, had 
reference to the introduction of a temporary fashion which 
survived only in Ceylon. 








* The subject of pates is treated at some length in Varaha Mihira’s 
Arhat Samhita ps Kern, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1865, Pp. 241). The dimensions, 
ebc., are given of pafas proper for kings, Vuvarajas Sen ipatie; the 
ie to be made of pure gold. egos ee 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES IV AND V 
Puate LV 

Fi. 

1.—Head of seated Hodhisattva (Buddha) image, Katria Mound, Mathura, 
A.1 in the Mathura Museum. For the entire figure see Vogel, Cat. 
Arch. Mus., Mathura, pl. vii, or H.JA,, lig. 4. 

®.—The Cidimaha: detail from o Kusina pediment from Mathura, 
J. 1. in the Mathura Museum. For the whole pediment, see 4.8./., A.K., 
1006-7, pil. Ivi. 

$.—The ciddnaha enshrined ond worshipped; Gandhara relief from 
Jamilyarhi, After Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pl. 19. 

4. — Head of a Bodhisattva, or donor, showing the Kugdina turban. From 
Mathura, now B. 88 in the Lucknow Museum, For the whole figure 
see FJ. A., fg. TT. 


Pitz V 


5.—Turbaned head of a seated Buddha, or Bodhisattva, Rusina, Mathura, 
now belonging to Mesers. Yamanaka, For the whole figure ace AIA, 
fig. 87. 

6, 7.—Front and side view of a head of Siva, from Mathura, late Kusina, 
showing the turban; belonging to E. Brummer, Paria. 

g.—(Coronation of the Buddha, Gupta relief, from the fagade of the caitya- 
ball at Karli. 








The Legend of the kiskanu 
By 8. LANGDON 

I’ Cuneiform Texts of the British Museum, vol. xvi, 46, 
183-204, occurs, in the body of the text of a long 
meantation, including a legend of the Fire God, Gibil, and 
the seven devils, the well-known legend of the plant Aétanu, 
which is otherwise unknown in medical and magical texts. 
The bilingual text in six long columns has been admirably 
pieced together by Dr. R. C. Thompson, who also gave an 
edition in Devils and Evil Spirits, vol. i, 184-201. It had 
been previously edited in both editions of iv, Rawlinson, 
pl. 15, but without several duplicates and joins latterly made 
by Thompson. The lines concerning the gié-kin = kiskanii 
plant occur in the middle of Rev. I. A great many editions 
of this legend have been made; for the literature on earlier 
editions, see Dhorme's translation in his Choir de Tertes 
Religieur, 98; Ebeling in Gressmann's Altorientalische Texte 
sum Alten Testament, 328, All editions suffered from one 
defect ; they were based upon the Aceadian text, which is 
not original and is often an incorrect version of the Sumerian. 
That the legend is originally of Sumerian origin 1s clear from 
the Sumerian tablet from Susa published by Dr. Leon Legrain 
in Délegation en Perse, xiv, 125, No. 9, and photograph, pl. x1. 
By comparing the two texts the similarity of phrases and style 
is at once evident. In contrast to these editions, Mr.C. J. 
Gadd gave an edition of CT. xvi, 46, in his Sumerian Reading 

Book, 165, which he correctly based upon the Sumerian text. 
gis-kin passed into Accadian as kigkant ; this is clear from 
gié-gan abzu-gim “ like the kiskani of the nether-sea ”, Gudea, 
Cyl, A. 21, 22. Thureau-Dangin, Receusl de Textes, 21 Obv. 4, 
has gié-kin after hur-gi-rin = kurkanii, crocus. “gis-kin, 
Pinches, Amherst, 7 Rev. 1. An unpublished Kish tablet, 
var. of Delitzsch, AL.", 87, ii, 39 + AJSL. 34, 63, |. 39, has 
Filgu-ca gid-kin, a chair made of kiSkaniti, Hence this word 
designates some kind of tree, or plant which bears seed. 
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In view of the older version, of which some lines are Mmussing 

or defaced, a new edition of the bilingual text may be useful. 

Originally this legend was an independent composition on the 

Susa tablet, and belonged to a great series called énu-ru. 
Susa TAaBLer 


1], [én é-]nu-ru 1. Incantation of the house of 
Nuru.? 

2. [lugal] gis-kin-dim 2. The king, creator of the 
kiskanii, 

&. [Aiskil] mii-a 3. who cansed it to grow # 
in a clean place, 

4. "-En-ki gig-kin-dim 4. Enki, creator of the kiékanii, 
5. kiskil mii-a , 9. who caused it to grow ® 
; in a clean place, 

6. kur ku-du-a-ni? kur ge-gil 6. in the nether world, where 

stig 4 it abides, in the nether 
world—loading it with 
desirable things, 
. ki-du-du-ni gid-gig-li 7. where it abides, whose 
8. apin-Szagin-na-pim 8. like the apin of lazuli 
9, ab-sag-ge ld-a ® 9. stretches over the midst of 
the sea, 


* Le. of Enki, On nuru = nuaurra = Enki, v, JSOR, ¥, 82-2. 

* OT. 16, 46, 183, kiskil-ta mii-a = ina agri ibbani, Rather mi = aga 
éa oi. Sumerian has participial construction, 

7 Var. 187, i-tu-du-a-ni “ where it stands", abides. For kur = irgitu, 
Vor. has eridug-(bij-ge, Eridu. 

“War. 187, gegel-ei-ga-im, and fig-eig-ga-a. Cf. ge-gal sug-ga, in the 
fiymn of Erida, AJEL. 39, 167, 16. 

* Apin “ plough ", but there is a mythological meaning here which is 
obscure. In PBS. x, 180, 14, the 4 inatrument is desoribed, [gid-gig]}-tea 
apin-sagin-kom, whose shadow is like the apin of lazuli, and in Raw, iv, 5, 
No. 22, 4, the temple of Kish is called a-pi-in fdg-ga = apinnu ibbu. 
Var. 193 compares the shadow of the house of the River God to stiiir — Kitu 
“forest. Since apin certainly contains the word a, water, and APIN (urn) 
= eréfu, irritate, and APIN-tu = eridtu, meriftu, verdure (Th. Dangin, 
Rituels, 138, 304), it is possible that apin — Eidtw, forest, 

" Cf. Var. 185; and gif-gig-<u ab-dag-ga li-a, AJSL, 30, 167, 19. 
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10. fugal qié-kin-dim 10, the king, creator of the 
Indkani, 

ll. Aiskil-e ib-mu-ad-gim Ll. when he caused it to grow 
in a clean place, 

12. *-En-ki gid-Kin-dim 12. Enki, creator of the kishani, 

13. Aiskil-e 1b-mu-a-gem 13. when he caused it to grow 
in a clean place, 

1 14... 

Reverse 

l. ... ga-gim Leute ers 

2S ok 2. 

3... . ka-ma erry) 5 ee 

4, [it T]-na-te ?-gi-dui 4. forever (1) 

5, ge-ab-gal 5. may it be, 

6, miti-diig-ga 6. The incantation of 

7. "Nin-jabu (r)-du * 7. Ninhaburdu which (9) is 

8. mu “Nina 8, in the name of Nina, 

9. al-me-a * 

10. ga-nun *-En-hi-ka 10. in the ritual chamber? 


Enki 
ll. ... [End of the tablet] ll. (upon it they cast.) 
(At least one line missing, corresponding to Var, 200,) 


l Written 4-BU-HA-DU, asin OBI. 87, i, $2, where a Var. has A-BU-8I- 
DU, ic. H-bu(r)-du, hence fa-lair > i-bir in A-HA-(ki) = éuboru, BL. 
115, n.2. This name is usually written Nin-Aalwr-vil-du, CT. 25, 49, Rev, 1. 
Since the Var. in OBL 87 removes all doubt concerning the reading habur — 
dilur for A-HA, and CT. 25, 49, Rev. 1 explains the name by bélit télalei 
and béltu alibat ewlé [4ubari ?) she that walks the street of (Suharu, lower 
world], sil-du must = aliket auld. In A-BU-HA-DU, BU or sir is either 
a gloss on A(bur), ie. Aa-bu = fabwr, or it is a variant of sl = air = aul. 
For A (pu), v. Br. L444, nor A-rat, ic. Purat, and Boissier, Choir, 192, 16. 
But if bu be taken as a gloss on A then there is no word for suld “ street", 
in the name, and it is written Nin-A-HA-BU-TAR-DOU in RA, 20, 99, iii, 2. 
I take ju as a gloas on A, and suppose that the original word was Nin-ja- 
bur-du “ Queen that walks in Habur", and that al “ street" is o later 
addition. See BL. 115, n. 2. 

t Ci. AJSL. 28, 226, § 52, 15. 

® This refers to ¢-kug-ga-a-ni-fa = ina bitu elle, Var. 193. For the 
mythological chamber of Enki ima nagab apai, v. CT. 16, 15, B. 34. 
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LINGUAL VERSION 


CT. 16, 46, 183-204 





185. én: Emdug-ki gis-kin- 183. In Emdnu, having caused 
mig-e } kiskil-ta-mi-a the dark Avékan-tree to 
' grow in a clean place,* 
184. ina E-ri-du hid-ko-nu-i 184. [In Eridu the dark 
sal-mu ir--n ana a@é-ri | kiskanii-tree grew up, 
el-[e sb-ba-ni in a clean place it was 
185, mié-me-bi “"zagin-a(m) 185, having caused it, whose 
abzu-ta li-e 3 appearance is like lapis 
lazuli, to stretch forth 
upon the nether sea, 
186, ci-mu-du wk-nu-w ibn §4 186. [Ita appearance was like 
a-na apsi tar-gu the blue lapis lazuli, 
187. *En-ki-ge ki-‘du-du-a-ta 187, Enki filled it, where it 


Eridu-(kki)-ga ge gal si- abides, with luxuriance 1 
ga-im Eridu. 

188. é¢ "“E-a tal-lak-ta-iu ina 188. [Its habitat § in Eridu (is) 
E-ri-du  hegalli ma-la- filled with luxuriance by 
a-ti Enki.] ° 

189, ki-ku-a-na ki gilib-4m 189. Where it dwells is the 


place of the underworld. 


* Le, the “ dark Lifkind", distinguished from the white, red, yellow, 
varietics, MVAG. 1913, 2, p. 14, i, 7-11; henee Thompaon and Pearson, 
suggest aafralagus, Devile and Evil Spirit, i, p. lviii. 

* Subject Enki, in 1. 187, Same syntax in Suse tablet, 1 ff. 

* Var. ni-ld-+, which construes the line as 4 relative phrase, but the verb 
should then be subjunctive, mi-[d-«. 

* Var. has ki where ", omitted by other texte. Suse tablet, 6-7, bu-du-a- 
ni (vowel harmony), and ki-du-du-ni, which is better, The syntax demands 
& suffixed inflection si in this relative form. See Sum. Gr., § 183. 

*“ Where it stands, lives,” 

_| The Accadian syntax is difficult, malati is construed with tallakta-#u, 
but then 4a Ha tallakte-2u is construed by analogy of Sumerian syntax 
{anticipative construct § 138), as "Of Ea- his habitat"! I cannot find 
an example of dc wed ac a substitute for agency, “ by ", but it is employe: 





190, 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194, ina bitu el-lu g¢ ki-ma 194, [In its holy house, which 
Aisi sil-la-5u tar-su ana casts its shadow like a 
hibin-s man-ma la tr-ru- forest, wherem no one 
bts has entered,] 

19. gag ‘‘Utu “Ama- 195. wherem are Shamash and 
usumgal-an-na-ge 7 Tammuz, 

196. ina ki-ri-bi-’2 “Samad 196. [= 195.] 

‘te Dumu-zt 

197. ri-ba-an-na id ka-min-a-ta 197. at the junction of the _ 

river of the two mouths, 

198. ina bi-rit pi-i na-ra-[a-ti] 198. [between the mouths of 
ki-lal-la-an the two rivers,] 

199. 7-Ka-fe-gal d.Tgi-ge-fal 199. the gods Kahegal, Igihegal 
[?-La-ga-ma-ab-zu0 and [Lahama-abzu of 
Eridu- (ki)-ga] Eridu] ¢ 
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iu-bat-eu a-dar ir-si-tim-ma 190, [Its abode is the place of 
the underworld. ] 
ki-nd-a-[na] itima “-Nam- 191. Where it lies is the dark 
mn-im ? chamber of the Kiver 
hi-is-gu-su ma-id-lu #4" 192. [Tts chamber ts the bed 
Nammu ! of the River Goddess. ] 
é-kug-ga-a-ni-ta "tir gig- 193, In tts holy house, casting 


mig li-e Sag-hi galu nu- 
mi-un-du *-tu-tu-ne * 


its shadow like a forest, 
wherein no man has 
entered, 





as substitute for the instrumental case, 40 Aurasi epudu (who) made it 
with gold, KAH, ii, 105, 6, ote. The Sumerian construction is dlonte: 
in Ebeling’s translation, and the Accadian instrumental use of da is adopted 
by Thompson as in my translation. The Susa tablet still goes on with 
the participial construction and the independent verb is broken away, 
Obr. 14. 

1 Also “Jd, possible. 

2 du, by vowel hatmony for da, Sum. Gr, § 57: ne emphatic suffix in 
both independent and dependent verbal forms, Cf. Susa tablet, Obv. 8-9, 

? On this ophidian title of Tammuz, ¥. Tammuz and Ishtar, 114 ff, 

4 Restored from K. 4147, 7-8, in RA. 17, 132. 1Ka-ge-pil-la ocoura in 
CT. 24, 37, 97 in a list of inferior deities of the court of Nergal. For tIgi- 
ge-gal, the text (by Thompson and Gadd) has igi-dumu-gal > this reading 
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200. gis-kin-bi Su-im-ma-an- 200, designed this Avékand and 


pag ugn-[ba th abzu-ge [east] upon it [the 

im-ma-an-si-gi-es] incantation of the deep,] ! 
201. “Kahegal "J gihegal 201, [= 200.] 

“'"Tahama-abzu ga Eridu 

kigkdnd Su-[a-tu ugsiru] 


202. di-pat ap-sia id-[du-w] 202, [= 200.] 
205. sag lili pap-fal-la-g ba-ni- 203. They placed it at the 


in-gar-[ri-e3] head of the sick man. 
204. ina ri-ed améli mut-tal-li-ku 204, [= 203,] 
13-Ieu- [nu] 
at 


must be an error; for CT. 24, 29, 107, A-H, and Var. 17, 60-1, have 
Ka-ge-pal and Jgi-ge-gal, among the eight watchmen, (ni-duj) of Enki, 
who are clearly identical with the deities in line 199 and on K. 4147. The 
old copy of CT. 24, 17, in ii Raw, 56, 61-2, had the same error, and it is 
repeated in Briinnow, Nos. #42, 321; and by Deimel, Pantheon, No. 1654. 
The same pair recurs in the old Sumerian list, RA, 20, 08, iii, 4-5 with 
La-ga-ma-abcu as on K. 4147 and CT, 24, 29, 112, haa 4 Lo-ga-ma-ocbru 
(text ga-la-ma !) amélw hail Eridu “ watchman of Eridu “, Sum. galu-e. 
fahama-octzu is apparently a male deity, but Lohoma ia o female, rv, 
Langdon, Epic of Creation, 68, n.3. Note Lahamun = Zarbanit of Dilmun, 
CT, 25, 35, 12. K, 4147 has o similar ¢-nu-ru incantation :-—"" 2. Go thou 
(Marduk) 3. to the god Kulla go (0 Marduk), 4. go thou to the river, which 
makes glad the heart, 5. go thou te the house of the deep, which makes 
happy the heart; 6. when thou enterest into the deep may Kahegal, 
Igihegal and Lahama-abru pray for thee, 10. When thou to Enki, thy 
father, and Damgalnunna, thy mother..." 

* For HU (pag) = esiru, v. Zimolong, Ass, 523, iv, 4. The verb ehould 
be plural, pag-ef. The restoration ti, for diptu, depends upon whether abcu 
ig employed in the sense of o deity dyed; for ti is used of deitios only, 
Gadd's restoration nam-Suh js also ble, 

* The text then reverts to the ordinary description of the demons. 
In line 207, read su-dib-ba-igi-di = palit kati pani-du, 
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HE nature and the religious meaning of the construction 
called a gigunu have long been disputed. Its close 
association with the ciggurrat’ or temple tower has led one 
scholar to assume the identity of the two as probable,* its 
association with graves has led another to suppose that the 
ziggurrat was a gigunu as being the tomb of the god,? while 
yet a third denies that gigunu sae “place of burial ” 
and translates simply “ sanctuary”. 

The close connexion with the zigqgurrat which appears in 
other texts, for instance in one of Nabonidus, is best illustrated 
by Samsu-iluna’s Sippar inscription, which reads :—E,BAR 
uddis U.NIR giqunasu siram resiéa hima dame ulli “ T restored 
the temple-complex of Shamash; I raised the head of the 
ziggurrat, its lofty gigunu, like heaven ”.* The description of 
the sigqurrat as a lofty gigunu implies two things, firstly that a 
giqunu was not in every case lofty, secondly that the ziggurrat 
or part of the cigqurrat was a gigunu, which might be the 
dwelling of one, two, or more gods ; Samsu-iluna, immediately 
after the statement already quoted, says, “ I caused Shamash, 


! J retain this form arbitrarily; the only syllabic spelling favours +, 
and the second consonant is uncertain. 

® Gadd in JRAS., 1925, p. 4. 

2 Hilprecht, Exploration in Bible Lands, p. 409. 

‘ Thoreau-Dangin in AA., xxii, p. 176, note 9, There will be found 
the hymn to [Ishtar constantly sokerred to in thia article. Soch unwarranted 
renderings 04 * ‘Grabmal™ (Meisaner, Babylomien und Assyrien, i, 312) 
are not here considered, 

’ Not, I think, meaning “as high as heaven” here, though that may 
sometimes be included in the expression, but definitely “ after the manner 
of heaven ", implying that the construction of the temple tower resembled 
the structure of the upper world. This avoids imputing a ridiculous 
exaggeration to the phrase. 
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Adad, and Ai to enter in to their holy seat! with joy and 
exultation.” Similarly in a hymn to Ishtar there is a double 
verse which reads :— 
ramtma whinis parakkam 
medtissun ilu nazu(sjrcu 
ipas hisunu bawiwa uznasun. 

“ They (Ishtar and Anu) abode together in chapel, in 
the gigunu that is the seat of joy ; before them the gods are 
standing, paying attention to their utterances.” But the 
only part of a ziggurrat which was not solid must have been 
the top stage, and the shrine with a chapel in it, of which the 
top stage of a ciggurrat consisted, is accordingly the part 
denominated by Samsu-iluna “ a lofty gigunu”, 

Herodotus had some information as to the nature of this 
chapel. He says that the top stage of the great tower at 
Babylon had a large shrine on it, in which there was a bed, 
ready for use, and a golden table, but no statue, The only 
person allowed to sleep there was a Babylonian woman, 
chosen by the god; on occasion, the god would visit the 
shrine and repose on the bed. The oracle was not there 
always, but when it was, the god spent the nights in the 
shrine with the woman. Herodotus’ statement can now be 
compared with facts known from Babylonian sources, A 
Nabonidus text gives a long account of Sin’s desire for a 
particular kind of priestess, indicated by an eclipse, and the 
choice of the king's daughter as priestess by omens, to fulfil 
that desire; it would seem that the lady was intended for 
exactly the purpose described by Herodotus. The points 
of immediate importance for the present inquiry are, that 
the chapel was forbidden all except a specially chosen mortal, 

* The presence of three goda in one single abode, in view of the relation 
of male and female goddesses in the giguan, is surprising, But Shamash 
and Adad were very closely connected at the time of the Amorite dynasty 
of Babylon (see Jasirow, Religion, i, p. 148), perhaps owing to Westera 
beliels, since the name Shamshi-Adad appears to belong to the people of 
the Middle Euphrates. This subject needs a full reconsideration, 
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as a testing place, though access was not necessarily debarred 
for other purposes, and that the god took his pleasure there. 
These deductions might only be true for the late period ; 
but the evidence of early inscriptions shows that they hold 
true of the qigunu from the earliest times. Thus the hymn 
to Ishtar, which, in its extant form, dates from the reign of 
Ammi-itana about 1830 n.c., calls the qiqunu “a seat of 
joy’; Samsu-iluna at an earlier date spoke of bringing gods 
into the gigunu in glad procession. The kind of gladness 
indicated cannot, I think, be in question; the expressions 
used resemble very closely those alao employed of the bit 
akiti, the shrine of the New Year's Festival. That the 
giqunu was a secret place is known from a text which says, 
“They (the enemies) have looked on the giquau, the place 
which should not be looked on, they have seen the aralu (the 
infernal region), the place which should not be seen.” The 
name gigunv, a loan-word from Sumerian meaning “ dark 
dwelling’, ia derived from this secret nature of the con- 
struction. The outside of the shrine on top of the zigqurrat 
was clearly visible to all; the term gigunw must refer 
specifically to the inside, or even, perhaps, to a construction 
in the shrine. 

The shrine which formed the top stage of a tower was 
unquestionably built of brick-work. Gudea built a gigunu 
in the temple-complex E.NINNU at Lagash of cedar. 
Hammurabi in the prooemium to the Code calls himself 
musalbié wargim giguné (ilu) Ai “* he who cloaks the qigunus 
of Ai, the consort of the Sun-god, in greenery”. That would 
seem to indicate the treatment of the giqunw asa bower. The 
zigqurrat was planted with trees on the lower stages at least ?; 


1 On this subject see Babylonian Historical Texts, pp. 56-7. The garden 
round the New Year Festival House at the city of Ashur clearly belonga 
to the same cycle of ideas, My colleague, Mr. Gadd, takes another, very 
possible, view of mudaliid wargim gurune (ifu) Ai. Adducing the use of 
argu for the colour “ blue “, he would translate " covering the gigunus of 
Ai with bloc", supposing that Hammurabi means that he built the top 
stages of certain temple towers with blue-glazed bricks just o5 Nabonidua 
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if the shrine forming the top stage was decorated like a bower 
with branches on certain festal occasions, it would be a suitable 
“seat of joy ” for the goddess. The same idea may have led 
to the cedar construction, but that is possibly to be explained 
as a light wooden construction of the canopy type over a bed. 
Tt must not be assumed that a giqunw was always built of 
cedar, or was always cloaked in greenery; it may have been. 
The gigunu was, then, a shrine containing at least one chapel, 
perhaps more, variously constructed and decorated, probably 
of no very considerable size when forming the top stage of a 
sugqurral, or a cedar construction so built that it was internally 
a “dark place", which may have been treated as a bower. 
As to the furniture of this shrine on the ziggurral, some 
information may be derived from the tablet discovered by 
George Smith and fully published by Father Scheil, which 
mentions as one of the papahani, “ sacred chambers,” of 
E.TEMEN.AN.KI, the ziggurrat of the temple of Marduk 
at Babylon, an E.GIS,NAD, bit irsi “the temple of the 
bed "', The account given by Herodotus on this point is clear, 
and leaves no doubt that the shrine with a bed in it connected 
with a ziqqgurrat was the chapel on top; Koldewey’s argument 
that all the 6 papahani formed a single building, the top 
stage of the tower, is probably correct. That information 
is to be connected with the bower-like decoration already 
noted, and the connubial character of the god’s visit to the 
chapel. That the chapel on the ziggurrat had this character 
can be proved for much earlier times than the period to which 
the Smith text and the description given by Herodotus belong. 
On one of his statues, Gudea says he built E.PA, the house 
of the seven quarters (clearly a description of a tower) and 


did. There are, to my mind, two objections: I doubt whether marge 1 
the adjectival sense “ blue" fits here, some concrete substance is required, 
and we have no proof that blue-glazed bricks could be designated simply 
wary 5 secondly, though the excavations at Ur have revealed very early 
use of glace, the blue-glazing of bricks in the manner indicated in the time 
of Hammurabi would indicate a more advanced technique at an earlier 
period than we have os yet a right to assume, 
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therein placed the wedding presents of the goddess Bau, on 
another that he brought the wedding presents on New Year's 
Day ; and on one of the cylinders, that the goddess lay cows 
on the couch with Ningirsu to rest, and thereby the fertility 
of the city of Lagash was promoted. On yet another statue 
it is the god Ningirsu that brought the wedding gifts to Bau, 
his beloved wife. It is a fair inference that Gudea as the city 
governor played the part of Ningirsu. Herodotus’ Babylonian 
priestess played the same part as is assigned to the goddess 
Bau by Gudea. The same kind of human representation of 
the divine being is indicated.’ 

The giqunu was a name applied to the “ lofty “ chapel on 
the ziggurrat, There were also gigunusa below ground level. 
This is certain from a text of Sennacherib, who, when explaining 
the changes he made in the old site at Nineveh, says that 
he altered the course of (naru) Tebiltu agu damru Himuru ga 
ina nadisa gigunie gabalhi ali uablntuma kimahhisun nakmuti 
(V. pazrudi) ukallimu (ilu) gamit u ultu ume rugult tih ekall 
iba'uma ina miliga gapdi ina wddisa abbu ubabdii wribbu tim- 
menga “the Tebiltu, a violent, raging stream, which, by its 
carrying away (soil), destroyed the gigunus in the middle of 
the city and revealed their piled (V. hidden) tombs to the 
sun; and from distant days sought access to the palace, 
and caused damage by its mighty flood in its (immer) founda- 
tion and caused its foundation deposit to disappear ”.* 
The damage caused by the Tebiltu was in every case below 
eround level ; there lay the foundation deposit, the (inner) 
foundation, the tombs, and, we must conclude, the gigunus. 

The centre of any city in Babylonia or Assyria was a holy 
quarter, occupied by the temple-complex and the royal 


1 During the New Year Festival at Babylon, Marduk was represented 
by a statue, by the king, and perhaps also by the chief priest; Nabu was o 
statue or a priest, and so with the others. Strictly logical attitudes on this 
question are probably required only by the modern mind. 

2 On adie wee Gadd, Ur Excavations, Tezts,i, No. 126, and Woolley in 
Autiquariea Journal, V1, P. ab7. 

0 Translate so, not “ destroyed its foundation ", Luckeniill, Annals 
of Sennacherih, p. 99. 
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buildings, The gigunws below ground level in the centre 
of the old site at Nineveh had, therefore, in all probability a 
sacred character, as the gigunw on the ziggurrat had. The 
noteworthy point is the close connexion of tombs with the 
gigunus; these tombs are described as belonging to the 
giguaus, as is to my mind clear from the use of the pronoun, 
which cannot refer to anything else, These were not burials 
in an accidental relation with the giqunus, arising from the 
use of ground which had once been sacred, then neglected, 
for interments ; Sennacherib recognized the close connexion 
of the burials with the chambers, and was in a position to 
know the true facts of the matter. Excavations have shown 
that Babylonians and Assyrians in the late period buried the 
dead under the floor of houses and of palaces; there is no 
proof that they buried the dead in temples, though tombs of 
later periods frequently occur on temple sites previously 
deserted. Cemeteries were often situated near special shrines ; 
the case of the temple at Nin-hursag at Ur, which has been 
adequately explained by Mr. Gadd, is one example out of many. 
tombs belonging to the gigunus, in the centre of the city, 
must have had a special character. Since they were “ piled ”’, 
they were numerous ; since they were “ hidden “, the secret 
nature of the gigunu was a feature of the underground, as 
well as of the “lofty”, gigunu. Of the nature of the con- 
struction of the underground gigunu we learn only that it 
was such that the action of flowing water ruined it, and that 
is not very instructive, 

The gigunu might be “ lofty" or below ground level. In 
this respect the term corresponded in a remarkable manner 
with another expression. We have already seen reason to 
locate the E.PA spoken of by Gudea on top of the ziqgurrat, 
But there was another E.PA at Babylon, identical with the 
construction called E.GIS.NIG.PA.KALAMA.SUM. MA 
“the house of Nabu of the haru (V. Aariru)”, according to 
Nabonidus, who says, “TI entered E.NIG.PA.K: A. 
SUM.MU, and in the presence of Nabu, who has lengthened 
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my reign, I made my hands to grasp the sceptre of righteous- 
ness, the shuttle of truth.” The name seems to be descriptive 
of the ceremony performed, which symbolized the granting 
of royalty to the king. The same ceremony was performed 
at the gigunu. The hymn to Ishtar, after the passage which 
states that Anu and Ishtar abode together in the giqunw, 
proceeds to relate that Ammiditana made certain sacrifices ; 
Ishtar then, after asking Anu for a long life for Ammiditana, 
granted him that boon, just as Nabu lengthened Nabonidus’ 
reign, and made all countries submit to his rule. But just 
as Anu and Ishtar were together in the case of Ammuiditana 
in the giqunu, so Nabu and Tashmetum were together on their 
festival days in the bit iréi, the house with a bed in it, which 
might be called E.PA, celebrating ther marriage.’ The 
E.PA of Gudea was located on top of a cegqurrat, The 
E.GIS.NIG.PA.KALAMA.SUM.MA at Babylon lay -some- 
where on the sacred processional way, and I have elsewhere 
compared it with the bit hiri éa babi “ the house of the hiru 
of the gate ” at Erech, where the resurrection or “ upstanding ” 
tabu, of the Ishtar of Erech took place. “The house of 
Nabu of the dara ” (V. Aariru) and “ the house of the iru 
of the gate’ have long remained mysterious, because the 
word fara has been associated with the name of a kind of 
vessel: but I have no hesitation in deriving the noun hari 
or juru from the root Aarad “to dig”, hariru from hararu 
“to dig out”, translating “ ditch ", and supposing that the 
word was applied to a particular shape of vessel secondarily.? 

1 See Pallia, Babylonian alitu Festival, a work to which I am greatly 


indebted in this article. 
t The word, in the form Aariu, also occurs in a difficult text which 


describes and explains certain mimetio actions in the ritual of the New Year 
Festival to which Zimmern first drew attention. The particular passage 
reads darru Ja haris ind liens vpatti (ilu) Mordwk Ja tna wiaridy par (7) 
mak (1) Ae (1) - " the king who openaa ditch Y piace sit 8 5 
when he proceeded. straight along. the shrine (2) of * Zimmer 
read iatfw, and translated “ zerechmeisst "; but jpeiie is & more natural 
tranaliteration. One “opens a ditch as nas "opens" a canal or o road, 
in Akkadian idiom. There ia no proof that Aariu bere stands for (forpat) 
horiu and the omission of the determinative seems to me improbable. lizaw 
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The term E.PA or the like could, then, be applied to the chapel 
on top of the temple tower or to a “ house of the ditch of the 
gate" or “the house of Nabu of the ditch ”, that is to a 
construction below ground level. The features of the 
ceremonies conducted at the E.PA are: (1) the sacred 
marriage of the god and goddess (who might be represented 
by human beings), (2) the granting of long rule and the 
royal sceptre to the king; while the structure E.PA may be 
on the temple tower or in a ditch. So also at the gupnu there 
was (i) a divine conubium, (ii) a granting of a long life and 
the submission of enemies to the king; while the word 
sngunu may describe the top stage of the temple tower or 
constructions below pround level, The parallelism is, for me, 
convincing, and if the nature of the two terms be considered 
it seems probable that they are descriptive of buildings of 
the same type and religious significance, The one describes 
its secret nature, the other refers to the ceremony of investiture 
with the sceptre. Distinctive uses of the terms may have 
varied at different periods. Gudea distinguishes between 
gugunu and E.PA: it is possible that he reserved guyunu for 
the underground, E.PA for the upper, construction. 
Whether above or below, the construction of which these 
terms were employed was u bit irdi, a chamber with a bed in 
it, required for the specific purpose to which it was put.) 


remains a pure. If it may be compared with Arabic wee) * bongue- 
Bhapeer] "") * pointed *, the implement intended may have been a special 
kind of apade. In favour of this view may be urged the possible translitera- 
tion por(?)-raz(t): the signs prohibit Zimmern's interpretation. Hut 
I have no confidence in these REpestions, 

‘ There were some other names for a "' house of the bed". In a New 
Babylonian inscription, nofortunately badly broken, there ia an instructive 
PRSREe Concerming some such Place under different names, iw rehif abu 
(ilu) Samad adi kisikti belti ga darrand aha kirbatu ipusu gunwni tallaktase 
fa duddulat la dumwuqu dihiedu pn yusur ering dow cululin dc egal #gatina 
fubat Midatim, ...: | + from the place of the gate of Shamash as 
for ns the kisikku wherein the kings my fathers made a gonwin, itt way waa 
not broad, ita workmanship waa not good, its roof was made of cedar-beams 
—of that great, house, a seat of joy...” From this it is clear that the 
Sinikku was a building Which contained a» finwen, that a prepared way Jed 
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Most Babylonian deities, and certainly the fertility goddess 
who, under various names, acted as consort to different gods 
spent their time partly in the upper world, partly in the 
lower, sharing in this respect a characteristic of many gods 
elsewhere, whether they be astral or gods of vegetation. The 
chapel on top of the temple tower served as the god's place of 
conubrum to create fertility in a city when he was in heaven ; 
the god when in the lower world required a similar chamber 
underground. The ceremonies conducted at such a chapel 
resembled very closely the ceremonies enacted at the New 
Year Festival at Babylon, as they are known from texts of a 
late date. The fepos ydpos to create fertility, the granting 
of long life and the royal insigmia to the king or governor are 
the most important features for comparison. There is yet 
a third. At the New Year Festival at Babylon events were 
spread over different days, and were finally followed by the 
mimic enactment of the resurrection of Marduk. At Erech 
we have seen that the resurrection of Ishtar of Erech took 
place at the “ house of the ditch“, which may be identified 
with the giguuw. The correspondence is very close. 

As to the site of the underground giqunus, Sennacherib 
simply informs us that they were in the centre of the city, 
that ia in, or very near to, the holy quarter. The foregoing 
argument has led to the view that they were called “ houses 
of the ditch of the gate’, that is they were situated just 
outside the temenos wall, by an entrance. There is a passage 
in Ashurbanipal's narrative of the sack of Susa, which seems 
to me to be relevant :-— 





to it from a gateway, and that it waa “a seat of joy". The worl gonwnw 
probably means “ bedchamber “, and bisittu was a term closely associated 
with. goddesses resting. The GA. (NUN. MAH of “ great ganune ", deseribed 
aan dif Adlai treasure (?)-house ", lay within the temenoe at Ur, and the 
inscription mentioned seema to be speaking of a similar ganunw, since it 
describes the kisikku as an¢gallu. It would seem that the ganwau differed in 
location and nature from the gigunn or EPA. 

1 This feature, fully discussed by Pallis, is also illustrated by the text 
published by Langdon, Le Poeme Sum eérien du Paradis, the magical character 
of which has been stressed by King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt. 
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siggurrat (alu) Sudan éa ina atiri (aban) ukni Supudat ubbit 
ukappira garne $a pitiq eri nami (ilu) Susinak il piristisun 
Sa aélu ine pucrati da manman la immaru ipéit ilutidu (iw) 
Sumudu (ilu) Lagamaru (ilu) Partikira (ilu) Ammankasibar 
(ilu) Uduran (ilu) Sapak 3a sarrani (mat) Elamti KI iptallahu 
ilussun (ilu) Ragiba (ilu) Sungursara (ilu) Sudanu (ilu) Aiapak- 
sina (ilu) Bilala (ilu) Panimtimri (ilu) Nabirtu (ilu) Kinda- 
harbu (ilu) Silagard (ilu) Nabsa ilani itarati Satunu itti 
sukuthsunu makkureiunu unutisunu adi (amel) éange (amel) 
b(pjuhlale aélula ana (mat) Assur KI. “ The temple tower of 
Susa, which is constructed with an outer covering of blue-glazec 
bricks T destroyed, the horns,! cast of bright copper, I ritually 
cleansed.* I carried away to Assyria the god Shushinak, the 
god of their oracle who dwells in the hidden parts, the 
fashioning of whose god-head 7 no one sees (i.e. should see), 
aix gods and goddesses, whose divinity the kings of Elam 
worship, and twelve others, those gods and goddesses with 
their treasure, property, gear, together with the sangqu 
priests and the b(p)uhlalu men.” This passage implies that 
the “hidden parts” in which Shushinak dwelt were opened 
up in the course of the destruction of the temple tower, and 
were therefore near to it. The “ secret parts ”, “ the fashioning 
of the god-head no one sees’, the description of the god as 
“of their oracle” 4 remind one forcibly of the character of 
the gigunw ; the connexion of the first seven gods with royal 





' These horns must be compared to the horns of Esagila at Babylon, 
Creation Epic, vi, 49, and many temple towers may have had them, for 
reasons we do not yet know, Some writers have considered this a peculiar 
feature aot Sosa, 

* The nature of the purification is revealed by a variant, wiabbira “ I 
broke"; it was a method as effective as another, 

* Streck, Aseurbanipal, p. 53, translates “ dessen gottlichea Wirken ” ; 
possible, but one hardly expects Ashurbanipal to attribute efficient power to 
Elamite gods. The use of amaru implies a concrete object, and 1 under- 
stand the reference to be to a statue or the like, 

* Herodotus speaks of ypyorypmv in connexion with the gol in the 
shrine on the tower, a striking testimony to the fact that his account 
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worship is additional inducement to suppose that the “ hidden 
parts” found at Susa were counterparts of the Babylonian 
gigunus, where kings had life prolonged and royalty granted 
to them. To this may be added the consideration that the 
places the Assyrian soldiery found were, apparently, in most 
cases the joint abodes of a god and a goddess, There is then 
ground for believing that the gigunus at Susa were in close 
proximity to the temple tower. As to the “ treasure, property, 
gear” plundered by the Assyrians, it is impossible to be sure 
whether any of it came from the “ hidden parts "+ gome of 
it may well have done so. Bau had wedding presents given 
to her in the E.PA, a term for the gigunw on the zigqurrat ; 
aa the conudium required presents in the upper gigunu, it 
probably also required them in the underground type. We 
know that Sennacherib made and presented a set of banqueting 
dishes for the House of the New Year Festival, which was 
situated in a gully just outside the city of Ashur. 

The only passage known to me which throws some light 
upon the kind of sacrifices offered in connexion with the 
ceremony when the king went to the gigunw is in the hymn 
to Ishtar. A double-verse in that poem runs :— 

jarrum migrasun naram [ibbisun 

sarhis i{ta naggisunutu nigiasu ellam 
Ammiditana ellam nigit gatisu 

makrisun usebbili + u iali namrai.* 


‘the king, their favourite, the beloved of their 





vearts, has 


L Two points are noteworthy: (a) the -i1 ending, which does oceur clse- 
where, but is extremely rare ; the verbal endings -u (generally subjunctive), 
-a (generally called “ energious ": one echolar would call it “ Venti "’, 
but the conception cannot be applied in all cases) anc -i are perallel to 
the singular case endings of the noun, and stand in the same relation to 
the indicative ae the noun cases to the absolute form. The question has 
never been adequately disoussed; the fact was apprehended by Bertin, 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions; (6) the position of the verb, 
the additional objecta being thrown to the end of the sentence, 

2 PL acc. of a noun, asyndetic, must mdicate another class of animals, 
Does it perhaps stand for nimre leopards ** 1 
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made his holy sacrifice for them in abundance, Ammiditana 
has caused to be brought before them the holy sacrifice of his 
hands—and deer, . . . 8." The dramatic setting of the poem 
shows quite clearly that this sacrifice was made at the giqunu ; 
Anu and Ishtar, sitting in that chamber, accept the sacrifice, 
the goddess turns to her husband ! and requests his permission 
to grant the king life. The secret character of the gigunu 
forbids the idea that the offerings were made inside : they 
must, however, have been sacrificed in close proximity to the 
chamber. Blood offerings of such animals as deer require a 
very considerable space ; it would hardly be possible to make 
the sacrifice near the gigunu on top of the cigqurral, and 
therefore for this as well as for other reasons, we May assume 
that the gigunv meant was an underground gigunu. The 
blood sacrifices included rare and valuable animals, and were 
of an exceptional character.2 The study of comparative 
religion teaches that such sacrifices are generally survivals 
of sacrifices more bloody still. The association of tombs with 
gigunus leads us to inquire whether human sacrifice may not 
have played a part in the rites, 

On this subject there is no evidence, Indeed, the whole 
question of human sacrifice in Babylonia and Assyria is very 
obscure. At the New Year Festival at Babylon something 
was bound on the canopy, (isu)tallu, of the Beltis of Babylon, 
which represented the head of “a sinner’, who appears to 
have accompanied Bel-Marduk into the “ mountain ” of the 
underworld and to have been killed | but it is stated there- 
after that “the pig-styes which are in front of the route of 
Nabu as he comes from Borsippa and approaches (Babylon) 
- +» Nabu who comes, and stands in front of them, those 
are the sinners who with Bel . . 2’ It would seem, therefore, 

1 Interceszion by the goddess was a constant theme; it is » frequent 
subject on cylinder seala, and during the time of the Amorite dynasty by 

* Deer and leopards (1) and other game of the kind are not mentioned 
in connexion with the New Vear ceremonies at Babylon, though these 
are in other respects closely similar to those conducted at the gigunu, 
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that the “sinner” who was slaughtered was in fact a pig.* 
I have elsewhere pointed out that the friezes from Ashurna- 
sirpal’s palace at Calah, which show human figures wearing 
animal head-dress, depict incidents in the New Year Festival, 
and that the men who were so apparelled were sometimes, 
if not always, prisoners destined for slaughter,* probably by 
suicide, since they hold daggers to their throats. The con- 
junction is peculiar, and may pomt to human sacrifice of men 
typifying demonic beings. For it must be remembered 
that the New Year Festival celebrated not only the annual 
grant of sovereignty, the iepos yayos, and the resurrection 
of the god and goddess from the underworld, but also the 
victory of the god over the powers below. If there were such 
human sacrifice at the New Year Festival, then the tombs 
which were closely connected with gigunws may be due to 
human sacrifices, in view of the general correspondence of the 
rites at the gigunu to the annual Festival nites. The inference 
ia, of course, by no means conclusive, but it would account for 
those curious tombs, and for the manner in which giqunu 
was coupled, as has already been noted, with aralu. 

The analogy of the New Year Festival rites would lead to 
the supposition that the god and goddess came to the gigunu 
for the conubiumin a festal procession. We do know in fact 
from the Samsu-iluna inscription that the gods were inducted 
into the chapel on top of the temple tower in glad procession ; 
but that may have been a necessary feature of any induction, 
and cannot be relied upon as a proof that there was such a 
ceremony at the underground gigunu. If there was such a 
procession, the god (or anyone representing him) would be in 

1 ‘This sacrifice of a pig, when tho general character of the New Year 
Festival as » fertility cult is remembered, forms an odd parallel to the 
rites at Eleusis, There are amulets from the time of the Amorite dynasty 
in the form of a pig’s head, preaumably based on the principle that evil 
averts evil, as in the case of Pazuzu heads. On on elaborate inlaid frieze 
from this year’s excavation of Ur, a pig's bead is carried on the table for 


the banquet (1). 
t JEA., viii, 414, RA., xxi, 84, Aulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 


iv, 72, Cambridge Ancient History, ii, 91. 
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full armour, accompanied by warriors, in his chariot: for 
we know from the scenes that Sennacherib anys he had 
carved on the gates of the Festival House at the city of Ashur 
that he was there so represented, accompanied by other gods, 
setting out to overcome the demons of chaos. But the 
analogy of the rites at the gigunu with those of the New Year 
Festival may not have been complete, and it would be 
hazardous to assume that there was any such procession as 
has been indicated to the gigun underground. 

No excavator can ever hope to discover intact the giqunu 
which was the top stage of a zigqgurrat, The gigunus that were 
underground are a different matter ; yet nothing found up 
to the year 1927 corresponds at all with any of the features 
we have noted in the gigunu. In and since 1927 discoveries 
have been made in the temenos area at Ur, and on the large 
site which has become popularly known by the general name 
of Kish, which may throw light on this place of darkness. 
The tombs excavated by Mr. Woolley at Ur have some very 
peculiar features, previously unexampled, and they contain 
objects which place certain questions on a new footing, Since 
his finds were announced, a tomb of a similar kind has been 
found at Kish. The date of these tombs is only of importance 
to us here in so far as it assigns them to a certain epoch of 
Sumerian culture. The writing shows that they are later than 
the period of the pictographic tablet from Kish, and than 
the semi-pictographic stone and clay tablets from Shuruppak 
and elsewhere ; epigraphically, the period closely resembled 
the era of the First Dynasty at Ur and the Ur-Nina dynasty 
at Lagash.' All the other objects also are, when not of a kind 
otherwise unexampled, of types which belong to the time of 
those dynasties. Now it is known from many different sites 

' This does not conflict with Mr. Woolley's argument that thease tombs 
must, from the circumstances in which they were found, cover a Jong period. 
The point hore is that culturally these tombs belong to the epoch indicated, 
and that we know of earlier Sumerian epochs, That there is nothing in 
the objects themselves to lead to a dating prior to the First Dynasty of Ur, 
and that the writing ia the developed linear style, will be generally agreed. 
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that the men who lived in this state of civilization buried 
the dead in cemeteries, in pot or larnax or mat. The tombs 
here to be considered belong, however, to another class, 
known elsewhere, but peculiar to the immediate vicmity of 
temples of their own date. The distinctive characteristic is 
that they are arched: at Lagash, Nippur, and Ur, the form 
is a brick vault, but at Ur stone arches have also been found. 
On general grounds it must be admitted from the occurrence 
of these graves at the three named sites: (1) that they were 
used over a large area, and probably over a very lengthy 
period ; (2) that their peculiar characteristic seems to be 
connected with the location. 

Mr. Woolley believes that these tombs are royal tombs. 
That may be so, though there is nothing in the scriptions 
which proves that they are; the personal names found cannot 
be used as an argument, But the immense wealth of these 
tombs and the very definite proof of human and unusual 
animal! sacrifices call for some special explanation. Human 
sacrifice at royal burials is intelligible m primitive times. 
But there is, to my mind, one very considerable difficulty. 
Mr. Woolley found the burial of a male and a female, with 
slaughtered attendants outside. If one was a king, the 
other was a queen, and Mr. Woolley is disposed to believe 
that the two tombs were closely connected. Where human 
sacrifice is practised at a king's tomb, one expects the whole 
of the royal harim to be included. Human sacrifice at a 
(widowed ?) queen’s tomb must be unusual and difficult to 
explain in an Eastern country. But, more important than 
this, why did the custom drop out of use? For it never 
appears in any connexion in this country. We have Assyrian 
royal tombs, but no trace of human sacrifice; yet we know 
that the Sumerians of this period had already, In most 
important respects, fixed a tradition which was permanent. 
For one Assyrian king, Sennacherib, a holocaust of human 
victims was demanded by his murder, and his grandson, 
Ashurbanipal made the sacrifice—not at his tomb, but at 
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the place 1 where he had been struck down. These difficulties 
are purely negative, and may easily be explained away. But 
before the question is regarded as settled, it has seemed to 
me useful to consider the question from another point of 
view. For this purpose, I propose to use the evidence chiefly 
from the two tombs where the human sacrifices were found 
intact. 

The place of these tombs is my first point. They are 
situated, Mr. Woolley tells me, just outside a wall which he 
considers the ancient wall of the temenos, contemporary 
with the tombs. The underground vigunu appears to have 
been situated in the ditch outside or near a gate in the 
temenos. The resemblance would be still stronger if we knew 
Whether there was a fate in the ancient wall near these tombs. 
At Kish, as Professor Langdon has announced, a similar 
tomb was found close to the terrace wall of a siggurrat, At 
Susa, Ashurbanipal’s soldiery found “hidden places”, 
which seem to have been giqunus, close to the ciggurrat, 
The parallel in the actual situations at Ur and at Kish seems 
to me important, the resemblance to the situation of the 
“dark dwelling” is incontrovertible, 

The two tombs consisted of single brick-built chambers 
(the double stone chambers of other tombs must be left out 
of account here) of a kind that would accord with the gigunu 
type of construction. 

There are numbers of human bodies in close connexion 
with these chambers, after the manner of the tombs, described 
by Sennacherib, belonging to gigunus, 

Outside the male tomb were soldiers in armour, wagons 
with complete teams, drivers and equipment, and several 
ladies in gala attire. For the student of ancient civilization 
the reckless waste of gear is as remarkable as the savage 





1 The viewa of Landaberper and Bauer, ZA, (V2), i, 67, have not 
convinced me of their correctness with regard to the use of ina; the views 
expressed about ing muhhi (pp. 85-6) are equally peculiar, and the rendering 
of Mr. Gadd'a “' at the city" by in der Stadt" is w * howler ie 


—. 7 == 
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disregard of human life. Obviously there had been a pro- 
cession to this place. There was a light vehicle of the sledge 
type outside the female burial, and a large harp. The 
accompaniment of music may indicate joy or mourning. 
Processions to the giguawe were joyful, The male attendants 
of the god would be armed. 

There were animal bones, apart from those of the asses, 
which prove that there were unusual sacrifices at these 
graves. Such animal sacrifices are to be expected in connexion 
with a gin. 

The female burial, found intact, revealed a lady lying on a 
bier, in such an array as leaves little doubt of the aspect in 
which she was considered. The head-dress, which was of 
barbaric appearance, consisted of ribbons, leaves, and rings, 
with a big gold pm which supported mosaic flowers, all of 
gold. Another head-dress was by her side, of a different 
kind, as though intended for the partner of her couch, who 
had left for another place before (or during) the slaughter ; 
it consisted of a leather fillet from which hung amulets in 
the shape of rams, bulls, ibexes, and stags," as well as ears of 
corn, bunches of pomegranates,? and flowers, all gold. That 
lady was lying in bridal state—much as a goddess-bride must 
have lain on her consort’s nuptial couch. She may have 
been covered overhead by a canopy, such as played a part 

In this tomb were magnificent gold and silver vessels, fit 
bridal presents of the kind we know as given to goddesses. 

From these tombs Mr. Woolley has brought back two 
magnificent objects, of which the decoration consists of shell 
picked out with bitumen. One of these has four sides, and 
shows on the front a scene of the king riding out to war, On 
the back there is a scene of feasting and the bringing of 








1 An unusial amulet, perhaps connected in significance with the ancrifice 
of stags as suitable to a particular occasion. 
* On the signification of the pomegranate as a love charm see Man, 
xxv, No. 87. 
InAs. OCTOBER 1925, ts} 
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presents, It is conceivable that these scenes depict the 
ordinary life of the king. They may equally depict certam 
specific acts of the ritual connected with the place where they 
were found. That a banquet was a feature of the New Year 
Festival we know from Sennacherib’s great inscription 

neerning the Festival House! The scene of the ritual 
feuet was common in Hittite art, and was borrowed from the 
Sumerians. I must admit that there is no sign on the 
standard that the deities were intended, and I do not urge 
this argument; but the prophylactic scenes at either end 
seem to favour my view. 

The second piece, which lay close i the gold mask of a 
bearded bull, has four registers ; two of these registers depict 
& Very curious scene, in which animals play musical instru- 
ments, and there is even a dancing bear.* Were this satirical, 
and the shell inlay an ordinary piece of decoration, we should 
be compelled to antedate the origin of caricature, which first 
appears, I believe, in the Comic Papyrus of Turin. Animals 
at a later date took part in the Festival procession; in 
Ashurnasirpal’s frieze dancing men led and carried monkeys. 
The exact intention is obscure: but that these men are 
not tribute bringers, as was once thought, is certain, for the 
scene Teappears on terra-cottas, so that some religious rite 1s 
indicated. But did animals play these instruments? Or 
were they men in animal skins? Sound parallels could be 
adduced for the latter interpretation? In any case this unusual 
piece has, I believe, definite connexion with religious rites, 
and most probably with the rites conducted at the place 


where it was found. 








1 The golden table mentioned by Herodotus as a feature of the shrine 
on top of the temple tower was probably used for a similar banquet. 

® The bear is depicted only here to my knowledge in Babylonia. The 
Egyptians knew it as coming from the Lebanon, for it is represented among 
the strange tribute received by Thothmes [IT at Karnak, and also in the 
ecene of the capture of Satona. The Akkadians imew jt and called it 
dala; that they classed it in syllabaries aso kind of dohw “ swine “, proves 
no more than that their classification was bad. 

4 Sco Pallis, op. cit., pp. 276 ff., based on McClintock, The Old North Trail. 
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Fertility cults are often attended by bloodthirsty rites, 
Natives of those districts where such cults have been practised 
in modern times have given only scanty information to 
scientific inquirers. It is unlikely that the modern mind 
will ever be able to explain every detail of such a cult when 
found in antiquity. That the rites connected with the gigunu 
had many divagations I have attempted to show in the 
analysis of the important references in the texts. Those 
rites involved the perpetuation of the life of the king by the 
god and goddess after a sacred comubium, probably enacted 
by a man and a woman representing the deities, a banquet, 
a setting forth as though to war,’ and the final result was a 
number of tombs near the gigunus outside the wall of the 
temenos, in a ditch. In the popular mind the place became 
coupled with the infernal regions, 

The tombs discovered by Mr. Woolley permit of many 
explanations, There is no evidence that they are royal ; 
they may be so, and still have a religious significance. There 
is some evidence, shortly to be published by Dr. Campbell 
Thompson, that royal burials in or near the bit akitu were 
found by Ashurbanipal. The tombs present certain curious 
features which, on the present evidence, do not seem incom- 
patible with their association with what we know from later 
times about gigunus. On the other hand, the present con- 
sideration has been confined to two tombs, and I should find 
it very difficult to explain many of the features of other 
closely related tombs in this way. The possibility that there 
is a connexion appeals to me for the following reasons. Human 
sacrifice during the cultural epoch of these tombs is difficult 
to explain; the connexion with the gigunu might show that 
it persisted, az almost all the other cultural features persisted, 


a ficht of the gods, and « slaughter of certain underworld gods. The scene 
of the battle of the gods occurs on early sealk; ao notable example has been 
published by Langdon, /Tfwstrested London Ne ew, 2nd June, 1928, found, 
be it noted, in the tomb already mentioned. 
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owing to the mysterious nature of the cult. The astonishing 
wealth buried in these places would, if they were simply 
royal tombs, imply a view of the after-life which I do not 
believe the Sumerians ever held; had they believed in the 
use of such burials at the period of these tombs, there would 
be some evidence of the survival of this belief. The slight 
but precious witness of the texts proves certain facts about 
underground constructions in much the position in which 
these tombs were found, and it would be a singular chance 
which brought the few parallels T have been able to adduce 
and yet deceived us. 

I would expressly state that this exploration of a difficult 
and dangerous question is not intended either as an exhaustive 
study of the gigunu, or as the best possible explanation of all 
the recent finds at Ur. I suggest that the subject of the 
possible relation of the tombs recently found to the gigunu 
problem merits careful consideration, The explanation of 
these graves as royal tombs, and of the human sacrifices as 
analogous say to Scythian practice, may well be correct, but 
archwological comparisons of this kind must be carefully 
tested. The examination of a minor comparison will exemplify 
the pomt. The boats with pots in them found with these 
burials have been compared with the Egyptian funerary 
boats, commonly supposed to have carried the soul into the 
next world. But the Babylonians were in the habit of placing 
pots with food in as a lure for the demon Lamashtu, that she 
might enter the boat and be carried down the river, and the 
analogy is probably fallacious. The chief duty is to find some 
explanation of these extensive sacrifices and the burial 
furniture which shall accord with our imperfect, but con- 
siderable, knowledge of Babylonian religious beliefs, 

THe Tree Cirres CALLED Tmgan 

A geographical list from Nineveh’ has the three following 

lines :-— 


1 ¥ KB. 13, No. 6 (+01 ee ormmneeaed mad iateed 
by Hommel, Grundrias, pp. 450 
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Tir-ga-an KI | SU | da (ilu) Bu-la-la, 

Tir-ga-an pan HUR.SAG.KI | SU.MIN'! 4a pan dadi(t) 
Ar-man* | Hat-tin * 

Tir-ga-an pan Gu-ti KT | SU.MIN?* sa pan Gu-ti-i | Har- 
hear, 

This must be compared with another geographical list, 
from the city of Ashur, which has similar entries.4 

Tir-ga-an pan Gu-ti-um KI | Tir-ga-an da pa-an Gu-ti-i | 
(alu) .. .* 

Tir-qa-an pan HUR.SAG.KT | Tir-qa-an da-di-i | da (ilu) 
Bu-la-la. 

Tir-ga-an KI | SU | Sir-gu da pan Su-ti, 

The two lists observe a different order, yet the wording of 
the entries, more especially in the first and second columns, 
is so similar, that there can be little doubt that they derive 
from one archetype. That the first entry in the list from 
Nineveh corresponds to the third entry in the list from Ashur 
is clear from the fact that this is the only one of the three 
cities distinguished by the adjunct KI, which denotes that 
the name was applied to a district as well as a town. This 
Tirqan, also called Sirqu, “which is im front of Suti,” is 
unquestionably to be identified with Tirga, Sirqu, now proved 
to have been situated on the site of the modern Tall ‘Asharah. 
The equivalence of Tirqan and Tirga, or Tirga, proved for 
this name, may be assumed to be a legitimate equivalence 


! This curious dittography does not seem to have ony special significance 
other than that possessed by Su or Min alone. 

® Arman is an overlap from the second column to which it belongs into 
the third, but a dividing mark is introduced to show that the third column 
entry is Hat-fin. 

2 Albright, in JAQS, xlv, p, 223, reads Pa-tin and equates with the 
land Padan mentioned by Agum-kakrime; Arman, he considers, refers 
to the eastern Arman, Holwin. There must then be two Tirqans east of 
Tigris. Albright’s readjustment of the two texta to auit this interpretation 
is very violent, and, in my judgment, over hasty. 

‘ KAY, No, 183. 

® The copy gives the signs Iu-i: (7) which may be an error; the surface 
is damaged, 
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in the case of the other cities also. The entry in the third 
column of the first list is obscure. and is clearly connected 
in some way with the entry in the list from Ashur against 
“ Tirqan of the mountain ", 

“ Tirqan in front of Gutinum ” is placed third in the first 
list, and first in the second list. On the boundary stone of 
Nazimaruttash found at Susa 4 city “ Tiriqan on the bank 
of the River Daban” is mentioned. This river Daban, on 
which lay also the city Dur-Papsukkal, is probably a canal 
flowing into the lower Diyalah, or possibly a name for that 
river itself in the opinion of some scholars, The list from 
Nineveh enters against this Tirgan, in the third column, 
Harhar, which is alternatively called “a land” or “a city” 
in the Assyrian royal insori ptions. Sargon II of Assyria 
speaks of Harhar in close connexion with Mannai and Ellipi, 
and says that he increased the district by including in it the 
people of the upper canal of Aranzeshu and the lower canal 
of Bit-Ramatua. According to the late geographical text-book 
which deals with the campaigns of Sargon of Agade, “ Tirgan 
of Gutium.” is the northern boundary of the land Edamarus, 
Elenzash, a name which may be associated with Aranzeshu, 
renamed Kar-Sin-ahhe-eriba, was made the capital of the 
province by Sennacherih; the names of the native governors, 
Kibaba, Ispabara, presumably belong to the Median tongue. 
Since “ Tirgan which is in front of Gutium ” is not accorded 
the adjunct KI, it seems improbable that it was applied to 
the name of a district > Certainly it cannot have been an 
alternative for the whole province of Harhar, which clearly 
extended a long way up the Diyalah River, though it may 


was a city of that province, The connexion with Edamarus 
requires a location as near the Tigris as possible, for Edamarus 
cannot lie far east of that river. The statement that it is 
“in front of Gutium ” implies that it was an important post 
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on a well-known route. If Me-Turnat be the Balad Ruz, and 
Daban the lower Diyalah, as is possible, it seems probable 
that Tirqan lay on the Diyalah at an important crossing 
place, mm a position corresponding in importance to the 
modern centre, Shahraban. 7 

Tn both lists the second entry is a “ Tirqan in front of the 
mountain ", interpreted in the Ashur list as “ Tirgqan of the 
mountain ", and in the Nineveh list as “ Tirgan which is in 
front of the mountain Arman”. In the first list the third 
column entry, ‘on the analogy of the entry about the eastern 
Tirqan, must mean that this third Tirqan was a place in the 
well-known district’ of Hattina ; that is decisive against any 
attempt to interpret this second entry as relative to the 
town Tirgan, Tirga, Sirqu, Tall ‘Asharah. It is impossible 
to assume that Hattina ever included a town south-east of 
Dair-az-Zir. But in the second list the third column entry 
18 the same as that given to the Tirqan we have identified with 
Tall “Asharah in the list from Nineveh, No convincing 
explanation of this entry has yet been suggested; it is 
curious that in a series of geographical distinctions between 
homonymous towns such an entry should be considered useful. 
Clearly there was something distinctive about (ilu) Bulala, a 
deity mentioned elsewhere perhaps in the form [<? | 
(Briinnow, 13487), which would show some association with 
drawing water from wells. If the association of the ideogram 
with Bulala could be maintained, is it possible that the 
Tirgan which is Tall ‘Asharah and the Tirgqan “in front of 
Mount Arman “ were both associated with this deity because 
they were the last watering places on the journey? Yet it 
seems unlikely that a Sumerian name can possibly have been 
associated with a deity at either of these two cities when the 
geoeraphical list was compiled. The simplest explanation 
would be overcrowding in the archetype in the third column, 
which we may presume stated of Tirqan KI “ Sirqu, which 
is mm front of Suti. Of the deity Bulala”; if this was the 
first entry, lack of space led to the last clause being written 
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on a second line, and the scribe of the Ashur list was deceived 
by his eye into thinking that this was the entry belonging to 
“Tirgan of the mountain ”, and accordingly omitted the 
entry really relevant to that second Tirqan in the third 
column which we find in the list from Nineveh. But this 
explanation is no more than a hazardous guess.! 

Ts it possible to fix more precisely the position of this third 
Tirqan? The attempt must start from the equation with 
Hattina, that implying that this city was in the western land 
Hattina. It is true that the reading Hattin has been con- 
sidered impossible, on the ground that the name Arman, 
immediately in front of it, must refer to Arman, Hulwan. 
That opinion is based upon an error. There was a western 
Arman, and it was the western Arman that we know Naram- 
Sin conquered. IT have recently argued that, just as the 
eastern Arman was called Halman, so the western Arman 
was also called Halman, which must be identical with the 
Aiittite Halpa, Aleppo. The description of the country 
round Aleppo, or even of Aleppo itself, as a “ mountain ” 
need not surprise us; “mountain” is a term of varying 
significance and might well be applied to the eminence on 
which Aleppo stands, The list from Ashur, however, has the 
peculiar expression “ Tirgan of the mountain “, and I find 
this impossible to explain as it stands. It would seem to 
mean that Tirgan itself lay in a mountain, and that is impossible 
if the subsequent course of our argument be correct. The 
second column entry of the Ashur list may be, most probably is, 
due to an omission of an overlap in the archetype exactly 
similar to that found in the list from Nineveh. The peculiar 
expression is therefore left, on one side in the following 
argument. 


) Bulelaia also said to be“ of basi", an entry #6 obscure as those above 
discussed, Doubtlers the deity is to be distingtished from the Hilale 
worshipped at Susa. 

* Ur Excavations. Texts, i, p. 80. On the interchange of m and p in 
Halpa, Talman, see Gitze, Maddweattad, p. 112. 
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The statement that this Tirgan lay “ in front of the mountain 
Arman “ implies that the city lay on the principal route from 
Assyria to Aleppo, and was a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance. We may infer that it lay east of Aleppo, 
in a favourable position. But it must also be located north 
of Aleppo, to explain its inclusion in the territory of Hattina. 
The most easterly towns mentioned in Assyrian royal inserip- 
tions as belonging to Hattina are Alomush and Hazagzu. 
Alimush must lie east of the Orontes, for in 858 n.c. Shal- 
maneser LT, marching from the source of the River Saluara in 
Mount Amanus, crossed the Orontes, clearly from west to 
east, to besiege it, and was met by Sapalulme’s allies, con- 
sisting of detachments from Bit-Adini (between the Euphrates 
and the Habur), Carchemish, Sam'‘al (Sinjirli), Que (round the 
Gulf of Issus), Hilakku (Cilicia), Yasbuqu (unknown). The 
position of Alimush must have been well to the north of 
Syria, in such a position that Shalmaneser was unable to cut 
off the line of march of any of the detachments; general 
probability seems to point to Alimush lying south-east of 
Sinjirli, on or near the Sajur River. Further south lay 
Hazazu, the modern ‘Azaz, a little south of west from 
Carchemish. When Ashurnagirpal marched to invest Hazazu 
in 876 B.c. from Carchemish, he passed through a defile 
between the mountains Munzigani and Hamurga, and then 
kept the land of Ahanu, which ts also called Yahanu, on his 
left. Ahanu or Yahanu therefore lay east of Hazazu, and 
about the same latitude. It is in this district that Apparazu, 
the stronghold of Arame of Urartu lay, where Shalmaneser IT] 
received the tribute of Kalparundi of Hattina: Forrer has 
identified this place very happily as Abaraza, a site some 24 
kilometres east of Kilhz, The land of Ahannu therefore reached 
as far east asa point almost due north of Aleppo, and may 
have extended at one time still further eastwards. Ashurna- 
airpal does not state that Ahanu was a part of Hattina, but 
Shalmaneser’s campaign is good evidence that it was, at any 
rate temporarily. If Tirqan once lay in the territory of Hattina, 
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it must have been close to the eastern extension of that land, 
the district of Ahann. 

This close association of Tirgan and Ahanu is to be found 
mentioned im a text, the treaty of Shubbiluliu of Hatti and 
Mattiuaza of Mitanni., if a city name Ahuna is to be identified, 
is seems very probable, with the district Ahanu! The 
passage reads “ Ahuna*® and Tirga, these cities of the land 
of Ashtata, since (?) Biyashshilish the king's son crossed 
the Euphrates with Mattinaza the king’s son, (and) entered 
frrite, all the cities which are on the hank 3 which Biyash- 
shilish* . . . withheld, they belong to Biyashshilish”’. Clearly 
there were two towns on the Euphrates bank, and the whole 
tenour of the inscription shows that they were south of 
Carchemish. If the conjunction wndu, always used elsewhere 
in a temporal sense, has here the meaning ‘* where ““—such 
an extension could be justified by numerous instances in 
different languages, and the sense of the passage would 
obviously gain clarity—then the troops of Biyashshilish 
crossed the Euphrates at these two points when Mattiuaza 
conquered his native land. The correspondence of Ahuna 
and Tirga with the conditions required for Ahanu and Tirgan 
is 80 striking as to be. for me, convincing, The land of Ahanu, 
of which the westerly portion lay slightly east of Killiz, 
would, if it reached the Euphrates, strike a point just south of 
Carchemish. The city of Tirqan, if it be identified with the 
city Tirga on the Euphrates—the variation in form has 
already been found in the case of the ancient name of Tall 
‘Asharah—would lie east of Aleppo, at a point where the 

| Albright in JAOS., xlv, Pp. 202-3, denies the possibility of this 
identification on the basia of his (and others’) identification of the Tirgs of 
the Hittite treaty as Tall ‘Asharah, 

* So, clearly, the copy Boghaskii Texte, i ; Rev. 19. Forrer, Forschungen, 
i, pp. 41 ff., has, repeatedly, A-ku-ma. Why ? 

* Forrer renders (with some unjustifiable restorations) ** gegenither von 
Bijossilis; it would be hard to explain the grammatical construction 
ao, and there is no instance to my knowledge which would support this 
rendering. Forrer elaims that the passage proves that Ahuna and Tirza 
lay on the east bank + but that depends on his very questionable translation, 
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Assyrians must have left the river when travelling to Aleppo 
directly, and sufficiently far north once to have been a city 
of Hattina, granted that Ahuna is an important city or 
capital of the district Ahanu. Without venturing any exact 
location of this Tirqan, Tirga, I suggest that it lay on the 
Euphrates, at about the same latitude as Aleppo itself but 
slightly to the north.’ 

One feature these cities called Tirqan, so widely separated, 
had in common, besides the name; they were all situated 
on rivers, two of them certainly and the third (the eastern, 
in Harhar) probably at an important crossing. I am inclined 
to believe that there was a noun tirgu, with an -anu formation 
used alternatively, and that this noun was applied to the 
towns in question because of the ford, bridge of boats, or 
other means of crossing the river or canal there used. The 
root is probably that in the words dirgu, daraggu, Heb. WW 
Arab. 3+, which is also to be found in the Kgyptian form of 
4 Palestinian name Max Miiller interpreted as Darg-el.* The 
name then corresponds in meaning to Tifsah, Thapsacus. 

* Note that this almost certain inforence from the date reduces the extent 
of Ashtata very considerably, and invalidates most of Forrer’s geographical 


identifications in this area. 
= Possibly Durgu, KAV., No. 92, 1 28, should be included in this class. 





The Date of the Svapna-Vasavadatta 
Br F. W. THOMAS 
(Head at the International Congress of Orientalists, Oxford, 1998) 


DO not propose on this occasion to initiate a general 

discussion concerning the authenticity of the plays 
discovered and edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati Sastri and by him attributed to Bhasa, Hitherto 
the matter has run rather a normal course, first enthusiastic 
acceptance, then opposition, then suggestions of a via media, 
The debate has evoked some treatises which will retain 
their value even after a consensus is reached. The various 
questions are, We may assume, familiar to all scholars here, 
the question of the formal characteristics of the dramas, 
of their titles, of the Prakrit and the Sanskrit, of imitations 
in or by other literary works, of references and citations 
in anthologies and works on poetics, of the history of the stage 
in the Kerala country. 

But in this first international gathering of Sanskritista after 
a long period, during which there has been in all countries 
ample discussion of the subject, it seems appropriate to take 
an opportunity of dwelling upon a few considerations 
which can be compressed into a limited space. Accordingly 
I will venture to claim attention during some minutes to 
one or two propositions of a positive character concerning 
the Svapna-V dsavadatia, 

In regard to the dating of the play it seems right to 
distinguish two partly independent matters, namely, 
(1) its date as a general dramatic construction, and (2) the 
date of the recension contained in the South-Indian MS8S&. 
Common experience, exemplified, for instance, in the cases 
of Shakespeare's plays and of Kalidisa's Sakuniala and 
Viktramorvasi, testifies to the fact that dramatic works are 
specially liable to recast, while they do not thereby forfeit 
their connexion with their original authors. With this 
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m view I would venture to enunciate 4 first proposition as 
follows :— 

The general plot of the Svapna-Vasavadatta is attested at 
such a date and in such a manner as to require us to dispense 
m regard to it with all consideration of Kerala dramatic practice. 

The facts are well known. Saradatinaya, a writer of the 
twelith century, details in his Bh@va-prakdsa the plot of 

a Srapna-Vasevadatta, agreeing for the most part with that 
of the published play, from which he quotes a verse." 
Sagaranandin, a Nepalese writer of the thirteenth (?) o 
fourteenth (7) century, cites in his Mihai citssea: Tetaw dvb 
the opening of a Svapna-V dsevedatta in substantial agreement 
with the same.*  Bhoja in the eleventh century mentions in his 
Srig@ra-prakaéa an incident from a Seapna-V dsavadatia, 
likewise actual in the same? Ramacandra and Gunacandra 
at the end of the twelfth century refer in their Nafya-darpana 
to a Svapne-Vasavadatta by Bhisa containing a situation 
which, though with textual difference, belongs certainly to 
the Trivandrum play. 

There is, moreover, a further consideration which hitherto 
has not, it seems, been sufficiently brought into play and 
which connects the plot of the Svapna-Vasavadatta with 
a far earlier date. This consideration is the great similarity 
of the plot to those of Harsa’s two plays, the Ratndvali and 
the Pryadarsika. All three commence with the deposi 
of a princess incognita in the charge of a queen ; in all three 
there follows a garden scene where she is seen by the king, 
who in two of the plays has intentionally been kept from his 
view and whose love for her is kindled or revived by the 
sight; in two of them the queen experiences a jealous head- 
ache; in all three the identification of the princess takes 
place in connexion with tidings of triumph of the king’s 
forces over his enemies ; and in two of the plays, the Svapna- 





1 See Ganapati Sistri, JAAS. 1924, p. gs, 
' See M. Lévi in J. As., 1023, Oct-Dec, Pr. 217-5. 
* Ganapati SAstri, JRAS. 1924, p. a6n. 
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Vasavadatia and the Ratnd@vali, the ministers who have con- 
trived the whole appear at the end in considerable anxiety 
as to the king’s judgment upon their secret policy. The 
special feature in the Svapna-Vdsavadatia is that the meeting 
of princess and king takes place while the king sleeps, 

Now, whether we hold that the Ratndvali in its plot imitates 
the Svapna-Vaseavedatia, or that the Svapna-V dsavadatta 
imitates the Matndvali type, we have the sure inference that 
the plot of the Svapna-Vasavadatta has not been seriously 
altered since its first composition; for a third supposition 
that a widely divergent Svapna-V dsavedatia has been modified 

a8 to conform to the Matndvali type is preposterous. We 
also establish the fact that a play on the lines of our Seapma- 
Vdsavadatta may have been imitated by Harsa; and T will 
add in passing that there exists a curious reason why Harsa 
in composing the Ratndwali should have been attracted by 
the plays of the old Bhasa. 

Now we may come more to details, and the proposition 
which I would here submit is that certain verses occurring 
in the edited “ Seapna-Vadsavadatia are cited in old works, 
and there are numerous passages and expressions in the writings 
af Kalidasa and others which are copied either from or by 
passages and expressions tn the “ Svapna-Vasavadatta ”’, 

In this form the proposition is surely beyond contention, 
Saradatanaya quotes from a Svapna-Vasavadatia a verse 
which occurs in the published play. Vamana in the eighth— 
ninth century A.D. quotes without reference another verse, 
As regards correspondences in idea and expression with the 
works of Kalidasa I may simply refer to the collection given 
by Ganapati Sistri in the introduction to his edition; and 
we know from other evidence that Kalidasa was an author 
who frequently indulged in criticism of old models by 
improving upon them." 

From the Ratnarali I may quote the well-known verse 36— 

parimlanam pina-stana-jaghana-satigad ubhayatas 

1 The verse fom apafantam (Ragho-vamsa, v, 50) begins as Bala-carite, 
y. 2, which likewise refers to an attacking elephant. 
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tanor madhyasyantah parimilanam aprapya haritam 
idam vyasta-nyasam Slatha-bhuja-lataksepa-valanaih 
krsangyah samtapam vadati bisini-pattra-dayanam. 
This is evidently the same idea which we have in the 
Svapna-Vasavadatta, Act V, v. 4— 
sayya nivanata tathastrta-sama na vyikula-pracchada 
na itietam hi siropadhanam! amalam sirsibhighat- 





roge dcshevilotbaraan janayitum sobha na kacit krta 
prani pripya rujé punar na sayanam 4ighram svayam 
muncati 
inference bemg made in both cases from the condition of 
the bed. 
The verse Ratnavali, No. 47, about extra arrows of the 
god of love— 
banah paitica mano-bhavasya niyatis tesim asamkhyo 
janah 
prayo ‘smad-vidha eva laksyam iti yal loke prasiddhim 
fatam 
drstam tat tvayi vipratipam adhuné yasmad asamkhyair 
ayam 
viddhah kami-janoh égarair aéarano nitas tvaya paticatam 
corresponds to Svapna-Vasavadatia, iv, 1— 
kamenojjayinim gate mayi tada kim apy avastham gate 
drstva svairam Avanti-rija-tanayim paiicesavah patitah 
tair adyapi sagalyam eva hrdayam bhiiyad ca viddha 


vayam 
paficesur madano yada katham ayam sasthah éarah 
patitah. 


At the end of the Aatndvali, v. 83, the minister 
Yaugandharayana in an apologetic mood says— 
devya mad-vacanad yathabhyupagatah patyur viyogas 
tatha 
si devasya kalatra-samghatanaya duhkham maya 
* For the Sandhi in diropadhanam see Béhtlingk and Roth, s.v. dira, and 
ef. Divyivadiina, 256, L 241, dirottara-pattihi, 
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tasyah pritim ayam karisyati jagat-svamitva-labhah 
prabhoh 

satyam daréayitum tathipi vadanam 4aknomi no lajjaya. 

In the Svapna-Vasavadatta the same minister in the same 
situation (Act VI, v. 15) expresses himself as follows— 

pracchadya raja-mahisim nrpater hitartham 

kamam maya krtam idam hitam ity aveksya 

siddhe ‘pi nima mama karmani parthivo ‘sau 

kim vaksyatiti hrdayam parigaikitam me. 


The multiplication of these correspondences raises the 
question whether it is more probable that the Svapna- 
Vdsavadatta is a very old play which has been widely copied 
by other writers or whether it is rather a cento of echoes 
from works which we knew before. In the case of the 
anonymous verse cited by the alamkara writer Vamana 
a borrowing by the writer of the play is surely a chimaera, 

My next proposition is that the Svapna-V dsavadatta 
produces an impression far different from that of such a structure, 
second-hand in design and execution. 

This is partly a matter of taste, and I freely admit that 
by the favour of providence there might arise in an unspoiled 
people, even at a late date, a dramatist and poet capable 
of the sweetness, directness, and vigour which Ganapati 
Sastri so profoundly experienced in his study of the Svapna- 
Vasavedatta. But that is not the character of the Kerala 
Sanskrit in general—witness the Nalodaya and similar works—. 
nor is it consistent with the hypothetic borrowings which 
we have just been considering. Instead, however, of enlarging 
upon this in wide terms let me ask you to concentrate your 
attention upon a passage to which I shall have to refer again. 
It is, in fact, the dream passage itself. Tt is as follows :— 

VasavapatTA: I have stayed too long. Some one might, 
see me. [ will go. Or rather I will lift on to the bed my 
lord’s hand, which is hanging out, and then go. 

[Does so and exit. 


JRAR. OCTORER 102H. 57 
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Toe Krxe (starting up suddenly): Vasavadatta, stay, stay. 
Oh ! 

Rushing out, T have struck against the door-panel. 

T cannot think clearly whether this heart's boon is real. 

THe Vip0saka (entering): Why he has woke up. 

THe Kiyo: Comrade, I have good news for you. 
Visavadatta is alive. 

THe Viptsaka: Oh, Vasavadatta. What of Vasavadatta ! 
Vasavadatta is dead long ago. 

THe Kriya: No, no, comrade— 

I had fallen asleep on the bed: she awoke me, friend, 

and went. 

In saying before that she was dead Rumanvan cheated me. 

Tse Vinteaka: Oh! this is not unintelligible. Maybe 
the mention of the bath had made you think of her. so that 
you saw her in a dream. 

Toe Kreg; Yes, indeed, T did dream. 

If this then is a dream, happy would it be to wake no more. 

Or, be it illusion, may the illusion lust for ever. 

THe Vintsaka: Oh, comrade, there is a Yaksini named 
Avantisundari living in this city. She may have been 
by you, 

Tue Krxo: No, no. 

At the end of the dream I woke up and saw her face with 
the collyrium banished from her eyes, as true to her troth, 
and with long hair. 

Moreover, comrade, look, look— 

This arm of mine which the queen squeezed in her alarm 

Has not lost the thrill which her touch imparted even 

In sleep. 

I think that the delicacy with which in plays like the 
Sesion aii aera ants anita Indian poets 
is not sufficiently recognizes 5 eee 
something more, and also eornething far different from 
schooled echoes, unless we may suppose the author to have 
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echoed also the most: emotional lines of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner— 
“ O let me be asleep, my god, 
Or let me wake alway!” | 

No doubt the difficulty most seriously felt by those who 
in general are favourable to the attribution of the Trivandrum 
Plays to Bhasa is the failure to discover in them the verses 
elsewhere cited as his, I myself, at the time when the plays 
appeared, took advantage of the MS. indexes in the India 
Office Library in a search for citations of verses occurring in 
the plays and was disappointed with the result in both 
directions. As regards the anthology verses, there is 
a difficulty in ascertaining which are really to be accredited 
to Bhasa, since the sources are rarely consistent. But it 
may be worth while to consider the facts a little more in 
detail. The anthologies ascribe to Bhasa in all thirteen 
verses; but of-these one is actually found in a work by 
another author, namely, the Matta-vilasa, Three more are 
also attributed to other poets, and there remain nine, of 
which four are of a tenor which would not admit of a place 
in any of the Trivandrum plays. 

T may say that, while some of the verses are clearly not 
by Bhasa, there are some which in my view may really be 
his. Thus the Nandi-verse— 

pratyasanna-viviha-mangala 

shows a marked resemblance in idea to the opening verses 
of the Ratndvali, the Priyadaréikd of Harsa, and the Parvati- 
parmaya of Bana, and none at all to those in the plays of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhiiti: it may be both old and con- 
nected with Bhisa. The verse— 

asya lalate racité sakhibhir 

vibhavyate candana-pattra-lekha 

* T note that the verse dhanyi thalu, ote, (Pratina, ii, 12), is cited, with 
variations, in the Kuwlayinanda (ad. v, 71) and the Sahitya-darpana 
(ad. x, 50), and the verse dharmah prag eva cintyoh (Avimaraks, i, 12), in the 
Saragadharo-poddhati and elsewhere. 
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apandura-ksama-kapola-bhittav 
anafhga-bina-vrana-pattikeva 
derives support from its resemblance to Pérvafi-parinaya, 
Act V, v. 20— 
asit sittatapatram tilakam anafigasya darditacchiyam. 
Again, the verse— 
dayita-bahu-pasasya krto “yam aparo vidhih 
Jivayaty arpitah kanthe mirayaty apavarjitah 
may, in spite of being ascribed also to Syiamala of Kashmir, 
be really by Bhasa, since in Haraa’s Ratndvali the comparison 
of the mistress’ arms to the hangman's rope is worked out 
(Act III, vv. 60-1). 

As regards the Trivandrum plays, though none of the 
anthology verses occur in them, we may still inquire where 
there are any features suggestive of a common author. In 
one case at least this can, I think, be shown. The verse— 

tiksnam ravis tapati nica ivaciradhyah 

srigam rurus tyajati mitram ivakrtajiah 

toyam prasidati muner iva cittam antah 

kimi daridra iva dogam upaiti patikah 
shows points of connexion with Avimaraka, iv, 9, where 
4 mountain is deseribed as— 

asita-jalada-vrndair miéra-samdiedha-srigo 

gagana-cara-knulinim visrama-sthana-bhitah 

sukavi-mati-vicitro mitra-samyoga-hrdyo 

nara-patir iva nico dréyate nisphaladhyah. 
Here the two verses contain, beside the simile of the low 
nouveau-riche, a number of common words or points, the 
spiga, the mati or cifta, the mitra, as we might expect to 
find in the work of a single author, and particularly in the 
author of the Trivandrum plays; and one of the words 
(adhya “ rich”) seems to be a favourite with the writer of 
the Trivandrum plays. The resemblance shown is, be it 
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noted, not between the latter and the author of some Srapna- 

Vasevedatta, but between him and Bhasa nomimatim.! 

I will conclude by referrimg to the verse which has played 
the most promment part in these discussions, though it is 
attributed not to Bhisa, but to a Svapna-Vdeavadatta, 
This is the famous verse quoted in the Dhvanyaloka-locana 
(p. 102) of Abhinava-Gupta— 

saficita-paksma-kapatam nayana-dvaram sva-rilpa- 
tadanena 
udghatya si pravista hrdaya-grham me nrpa-tandja. 
and I should like for a moment to contemplate it. What 
does this assemblage of scholars consider to be its meaning ? 
Perhaps we may first examine the reading. 

The verse recurs, as I pointed out some time ago,* in 
Hemacandra’s commentary upon his Advydanuddsana, where 
the first word is svajicita; we have also talena in place of 
tadanena at the end of the line, and the second line reads— 

udghitya me pravigta deha-grham sa hrdaya-cauri. 
Now it is evident that saiicita-paksma-hapdtam means “ with 
closed eyelash-panels"’. But seiicifa “ collected * does not 
give the sense “closed”. Ancifa, which often means “ bent ”, 
has also the sense of “ bent together”, “closed " (aiieita. 
sankocita is given by Bharatamallika in his commentary 
on Bhatti-kavya, i, 51), and this sense is, no doubt, to be 
recognized in Raghu-vamsa, v, 76, aieiaksi-paksma, and in 
Amaru-sataka 32, sit-hardiicita-locana. Hence sveiicita is 
a good reading ; but perhaps saiijita might do, or we might 
think of Awiicita, which has the same sense, e.g. in Rtu- 
samhara, iv, 16, kuiiet-akgi.? The question of tadanena 
versus ftalena is difficult; for, though talene “ with a key * 

2 | observe that the comparison of the two verses has already been made 
by Dr. H. Weller (Festgate H, facohi, pp, 114-25), who addoces also other 
sivnificant parallelismes. 

2 JRAS. 1022, p. 81 mn. 

‘In the similar passage, Bharirhari, i, 62, yensitasmin niraya- 
nagara-dvairam udghitayanti | vimikeipiim bhavati kutila bhrilata. 
kuficikeva || kuicihi means a curved implement for opening a door, 
and is distinct from Malaka (see Divyivadana, p. O77, UL. 21, 27). 
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gives good sense, it may have been suggested by the beginning 
of the Ime, 

Tadana for tadana is unsupported: but from the root 
trad we might perhaps have such a form for tardana, and 
the sense of “ bursting open, as in Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 
46, 2, yan me chidram caksuso hrdayasya manaso vati-trnnam, 
might be appropriate here. We may also take note of the 
word fandana, which means “striking”, and of ladana, 
which in the Daridra-Carudatta and elsewhere seems to signify 
“shaking” (intransitive). Possibly Hemacandra had a 
special text of the source of the verse, as had his pupils 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra of the Serpna-V dsavadatia, 
In the second line we must emphatically condemn his 


reading-— 

deha-grham sa hrdaya-cauri 
which is clearly a case of logic transgressing its boundaries. 
Literally the eyes are indeed a door rather of the body than 
of the heart. But that any Indian poet should write of 
a lady through the eye entering the body is unthinkable, 
even if the purpose were to steal the heart. Nor does the 
Indian thief use a key; so that we have conflict with 
Hemacandra’s own reading in the previous line. Fortunately, 
none of the readings qualify the general sense of line 1, 
which refers to opening the door of the eyes. 

What then is the real meaning of the verse ? Why did 
Ganapati Sastri himself hold that it could not have belonged 
to the edited Svapna-Vasavadatta or any play on similar 
lines? And why did I concur (JRAS. 1925, p- 104)? Why 
did Bhattanatha Svimin argue that it proved the existence 
of a different Seapma-Vdsavadatta and Monsieur Sylvain Lévi 
agree that it proves a considerably different recension ? 
So far as T know, only Dr. Georg Morgenstierne has stated, 
and that only in passing, that it might have found a place 
somewhere in the edited drama. I make exception of an 
Indian scholar, to whose view I will shortly refer! T can 

+ 1 must now add Mr. G. K. Satkar, The Proffem of Bhisa (Patna, 


1927), p. 6, and Dr. OC, Kunhan Raja, The Journal of Oriental Research 
Madras, 1027, pp. 232-3, 
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only suppose that the full meaning of the verse has not been 
correctly apprehended. Let us consider. 

From |. 1 we gather that the speaker's eyes had been 
closed and that the lady’s appearance opened them, so that 
ahe could enter his heart. Does anyone suppose that the 
writer means a dream? Does a dream open the eyes, or 
would a Hindu poet say that the svariipa of a dream person 
had forced a passage through them? ‘Surely not: the 
plain meaning is that some person’s actual presence had 
caused the opening of his eyes by the impression of the 
personality. And then, we may ask, do Indian princesses 
in fact or fable open people's doors by key or impulsion and 
straightway enter their houses. It is not so: the princess 
who so enters enters her own home (gria), which may indeed 
be some one’s heart (Ardaya-grha). The princess of the verse 
is not a fair one seen for the first time, but a wife returning 
to her husband while he sleeps and by the power of her 
actual presence (sra-rupa) dissipating his slumber. 

Can we find a place for such a verse in the edited Srapna- 
Vasevadatia ? IT do not know whether I can produce in the 
minds of colleagues here the conviction which IT myself feel. 
But I can point to the place where an Indian scholar’s intuition 
has been able to fit it in. 
avaagai | fat faci | at fa 4 Wee | aT afar | wea 

qaafad Sass Ea sate aiiias afare | 

(aaT wea frente) 
ata | (agarera) staaen fas fae i et fuss | 

fata SaaUle FITTem atfsa: | 
aa aa 4 SATA BATS 6a BATCH: | 
(afer) 
fagus: | we ufegal wwe | 
tral | aae feqaraes | ata Ga aTageTt | 
agra al ufael aye H PIAA I) 
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fagua: | wfaer sree | aff qraqaem | fact 
SatST aageTT | 
Tat | Fae AT Fa | 
avafa gaat ua afgar sf quasar o 
fagae: | afaer waaranits Us wf | aT seeder 
adele faarscam a fafam feet ua | 
TTS | UF AAT SAT Se: | 
ware faaal a1 aie faust ga 8 fara 1 
gas: | WT ae | wef wat wafagedt oa 
affaut ufeqafe | at qu feet ua | 
WaT laa 
afi 4 4qq We om 
at se aaa Say aan arefadl fea: | 
Se SaraaaT THAEg 7 qala | 
In this passage, it will be observed, all the short utterances 
of the king, with one exception, are followed by verses 
indicating deep emotion : the exception is his first announce- 
ment to the Vidiisaka of his overwhelming experience, where 
we have simply the bald statement “ Comrade, I have good 
news for you. Visavadatta is alive". Does it not seem as 
if something more explicit would be appropriate in itself, 
and that here more than anywhere an Indian dramatist 
might be expected to supply a verse? And is not the verse 
which we have marvellously adapted to the context ? 
~ Vasavadatta is alive. Her actual presence forced open the 
door of my eyes while I slept, and she passed straight into 
her home, which is my heart.” Tf this is not conclusive, may 
1 pomt to the further fact that the forcing the door of the 
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eyes (svavicita-paksma-kavalam) is an idea following with 
extraordinary aptness upon the king's own immediately 
preceding experience of colliding in his haste with the swinging 
door-panel (nigkriiman sambhramenaham  dovdra-paksena 
taditah), I may mention also that the word tanija, which 
18 not very common, occurs in the play in a verse at the 
beginning of this very scene (aventi-nrpateh sadréim tandjam) 
in teference to the same Vasavadatta" May we not say that 
the verse, far from being mapposite in the Trivandrum 
Seapna-visavadatta. would m fact fit no other place. and that 
in the phrase cited the author of that play has stamped the 
verse with his seal ! Nor do we lack an answer to the question 
why the verse should have been omitted from the place which 
it so emunently fits. It has been banished by the sentence 
of the theorists, who, as we know, held that it sacrifices to 
the alamkara, i.e. the simile of the opening of the door, the 
rasa or emotional quality of the situation. It is, as we 
might say, too clever. Perhaps, as readers of the play, they 
were right ; but their delicacy has made too little allowance 
for its extraordinary dramatic felicity. 

In case this argument is approved—the suggestion is 
contained in a Gujarati article by Prof. K. H. Dhruva, which, 
though printed m 1925," I have only recently had an 
opportunity of perusing—there results my last proposition, 
which is that there is no reason for believing that the text of 
the Svapna-Vasavadatta, as printed in Trivandrum, Aas 
undergone any great transformation. Minor changes are, 
indeed, probable, For any other Svapna-Vidsavadatia there 
i no evidence. Against the authorship of Bhisa there has 


Sr faaca: weal avast 


STARA YACAASTCHTT: | 
alas Saae4 Cargzate 


2 Seapnacisarndaiia upar waco prakia (Ahmedabad, 10925). I may 
note that Prof. Dhruva seems also to be enecessful in finding a place for the 
verse piddininiim, etc. 
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never been any positive argument. There has been a not 
unnatural scepticism, which has perhaps not sufficiently 
taken mto consideration the many other ancient works, 
such as the <Artha-sastra, recovered from parts of India 
comparatively exempted from the calamities of Muhammadan 
domination. In the sphere of the drama the last few years 
have brought to light a number of texts, such as the 
Aunda-mala, the Caturbhini, and Bhagavad-ayukiya, which 
tend further to discountenance such scepticism. 

Addendum.—The reason indicated above (p. 879) why 
Harsa’s attention should have been drawn to Bhisa’s plays 
is the fact that an experience of his own no doubt suggested 
the conflagration scene m the FRafnivali, and so also the 
conflagration-poet (jvalana-mitra) Bhisa as a model. The 
experience is that related in the Si-iu-/7 (trans, Beal, i, p. 219), 
when the pavilion erected by the king in honour of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hinan-Tsang was set on fire. The king “ rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by a single blow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke disappeared “—a perfect parallel to the scene in the 
Ratnivali, 

' Dr. Konhan Eoaja’s attempt (loc. cit., pp. 218-22) to find Malayilam 
references in the plave seems to me quite fruitless. One of the words which 


he notes, viz. aafAi, ' stone of a fruit," is merely a Prokrit form of Skt. oaths, 
gaff, which has that sense. 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
GARSHUNI OR KARSHUNI? 


All Orientalists are aware of the fact that a consider- 
able number of Syriac MSS. dating from about the 10th 
Christian century downwards are written in Syriac characters 
adapted to suit the Arabic language. This Arabic language 
written in Syriac characters is called Garshiim. By a curious _ 
phenomenon which may be ascribed to about the end of the 
17th Christian century, the word passed into Europe under 
the more or less inaccurate name of Karshiini with an initial 
K instead of @. In my opinion this is partly due to the fact 
that the Arabic language has no letter to express G. The word 
in this case may have passed into the Roman characters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from a form of it 
written in Arabic characters. 

In ap. 1703 the Maronite Gabriel Sionita wrote it as 
Carsciunt in the introduction to his edition of a Syriac- 
Arabic Bible, and fathered it on a mythical Carscivn. In 
an eighteenth century note found in a MS. of the British 
Museum,' the word appears as Afarshiint with an initial 
Alaph. 

That an initial A is not 80 accurate as an initial (f is borne 
out by the following considerations :— 

1. The fathers of the Christian Oriental studies in Europe, 
&. E. and J. & Assemam, derived the word, somewhat 
against the above Sionita, from Garshiin (with a ¢'), a vocable 
which, according to them, means “alien, foreign". Even 
in their time, therefore, the word was pronounced Garshiini 
and not Aarshint. 

2. In almost all the extant MSS. the word occurs as Garshiini 

1 Wright's Catalogue of the Syr. MSS., vol. i, p. 2. 

2 Bibl, Apost, Vat. Codd. Manuscr., vol. ii, pp. xxiti-xxiv of the 
sctenduakion. 
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(with a Gama!), and not Karshiini.’ I have myself perused 
more than a thousand Garshiini MSS8., and have come across 
the word about thirty times written always Garshini and 
never Aarshiini. 

3. In eur own days the word is pronounced Garshiini 
(and never Karshini) by the East Syrians (both Nestorians 
and Chaldeans) and by the West Syrians (both Jacobites and 
Umiats). 

4. All the catalogues printed in the East have invariably 
Garshini. See A, Scher’s Catalogue of the Seert MSS., 1905, 
pp. 80-1, ete., and Sahro’s Catalogue of the Oroomiah College, 
1898, pp. 29, 33, ete. 

In view of all these facts it is surprising to note that the 
word is exclusively used in the form AKarshini by a great 
number of modern Orientalists, so much so that not even a 
reference to the more original form Garshiini is found in the 
article written on the subject by such a competent writer as 
Brockelmann.?, What is even more surprising is that when 
in my Woodbrooke Studies I make use of the more accurate 
form Garsiiini Professor Dr. G, Biergstrisser) of Munich 
takes me to task with an exclamation point,? which only 
suggests that he had never before heard of the pronunciation 
Garshiine. 

I intend to deal with the history of Garshini literature 
in the introduction to the catalogue of the Syriac MSS. of my 
own collection, which probably contams more Garshiinis text 
than any other collection of MSS. found in the public libraries 
of Europe. 

As a piece of useful information, I may here add that having 
spoken to the late Chaldean bishop Addai Scher about his 
use of the form Cargouni in his catalogues of the Syriac MSs, 


* Bee Wright's Cat, of the Syr. MSS, in the BLM, i, 288, and Baumstark's 
Catalogue of the Syr. MSS, of the Monastery of St. Mark in Oriens 
Christianus, i, 104, and ii (New Series), p. 133, etc 

® Encyelopoedia of Jalam, ii, 775. 

* Orient-Literafurceitung, 1028, p. 319, 
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preserved in the various libraries of the East, he told me that 
it was the Abbé J. B. Chabot who saw them through the 
Press who had changed the form Garshini that he had 
himself used into CarSouni. 

A. Mineama, 
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A passage in Aristotle’s Poetics! which has baffled the 
commentators and has been emended in more ways than one, 
has been translated by Mr. Bywater as follows :* “If they 
had to perform a hundred tragedies, they would be timed by 
waterclocks, as they are said to have been at one period.” 
Commenting on this, he says*: “* The idea of tragedies having 
been at some date or the other timed by the Clepsydra, is to 
my mind highly improbable, and there is no hint of such a 
thing elsewhere.” In India, however, as will be shown, 
dramatic representations were once timed by waterclocks. 

From the description in the chapter called siddhi-laksana 
of the Bharatiya-natya-sastra," it seems that there were once 
held, competitions® of dramatic representations (natya- 
eyavahdra), that they were examined and judged ® by examiners 
(prekgaka) and judges (praénika), that marks for success or 
failure were noted * and written," and afterwards counted,? 
on the strength of which the banner '° of victory was presented 
to the successful party. Here is to be found the verse™ - 


t 145la, T, 8, 0. 

* Bywater, Arisiotle on the art of Poetry, jp. 23. 
2 Ib., p. 182. 

* Nétyo-tiaira, Kaivyamila ed., ch. xxvii. 
* Th, xxvii, 65. 

* Tb., xxvii, 60, 

? Tb., xxvii, 4. 

" Ib,, xxvii, 6", 

* Ib., xxvii, 65°. 

'® Th,, xxvii, 66. 

i Tb.. xxvii, 30. 
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jarjaramoksasydnte siddher moksas tu nalikdyits tu | 
rartavyas tv tha satatam natyayiiaih prasnikair vidhind || 

“The judges well-versed in theatrics, should always, 
according to rule, make siddia-moksa as well as nalika- 
moksa at the end of jarjara-moksa,” 

What are these three moksas ? Jarjara is a staff specially 
prepared in the manner described in the Natya-éastra, KX, 
141-161. It is carried ! by one of the attendants of the 
Stitradhara, when he first makes his entry on the stage for the 
preliminaries of the dramatic representation. After certain 
formalities the siitradhdra takes ® the jarjara in his own hand. 
This is jarjara-grahana.® After the nandi, he recites the 
verse known as raiigadvara, which, according to Vishvanitha* 
is the benedictory verse composed by the author of the drama. 
The siitradhara then hands * the jarjara back to his attendant : 
this jarjara-nydsa, as opposed to jarjara-grahana is what 
is here called jarjara-moksa, ie. “ handing the jarjara back 
to the attendant.” 

As soon as the jarjara is handed over to the partparsvaka, 
the sitradhdra begins® the tripadi, called dmukha, i.e. 
Introduction, by Abhinavagupta ?; and it is from this pont 
that the merits of the drama are to be marked. In the 
purvaraiga, which is performed to appease the gods, no 
demerits are to be marked according to the author of the 
Natya-sastra.® 

suvasa (sahasa) na piirvarange siddher ghatah prayoktavyah | 

But as soon as the jarjara is handed back to the attendant 
and the introduction begins, merits as well as demerits are 
to be noted down, It is ag if the writers’ pens, kept in 
pratibandha during the pirvaranga, were let loose to note the 

1 Tb., v, 68, 

= Ib., v,. 70. 

= Th. v, 80. 

* Sihtiys-darpane, vi parichhéds, prose after verse 95. 
* Nafya-éastra, v, 117. 

"Th. v, 123. 

* Abhinara-bhdrati (Gaikwar Oriental Beries), p. 244, 

* Nafyo-tasira, xxvii, 40, 
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points of success. Siddhi-moksa thus means the commence- 
ment of noting down the points of success or failure. 

Simultaneously with #ddhimoksa, there was nalika-mokga, 
Nahka, which means a period of time, is here used for the pot 
with a minute hole at its bottom, which is placed on water in 
a bigger pot, so that the water, slowly filling, causes it to sink 
in a particular period of time. The nalihd-moksa is thus 
“the placing of the perforated pot on water and so letting 
loose the water to enter the pot and thus mark the time”. 
That nalika means this can be clearly seen from a preceding 
verse | in the same chapter, where we have not only the word 
nalika alone, but udaka-nalika, 

In this way the verse “jarjaramoksasya, ete.", can be 
explained as follows :— 

“When the jarjara has been handed over to the 
paripdrseaka, the judges should set the water-clock in motion 
and should allow the notaries to note down the merits and the 
demerits of the dramatic representation.” This kind of 
water-clock and the time-keeper specially appointed to mark 
the sinking of the pot and to strike the hours, is familiar in 
India even in the present days of clock sand watches, Ghafi- 
athdpand is still one of the necessary preliminaries of domestic 
rituals, euch as upenayana and vivdha, where the auspicious 
moment fixed by the astrologer is not marked by Swiss watches 
but by this ancient water-clock. 

The context of the verse containing the expression wdaka- 
nalika may be noted. The twenty-seventh chapter begins 
with the points of success divided into two * categories -— 
(1) ménuga, those to be achieved by the efforts of the actors ; 
(2) daira, those not within their control. The latter are further 
divided into two subdivisions, and the former into ten? 
according as they make the audience (1) smile; (2) laugh ; 
utter (3) ‘“ Well-done!" (4) “Oh!” (5) “ Alas!” (6) 

‘Ib. mxvii, 32. 


2 Th., xxva, 2. 
* [b., xxvii, 3. 
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“Hallo!” (7) “ Fie’; (8) feel a thrill; (9) stand up in their 
places ; (10) wave their kerchiefs. The points of failure are 
in the same way divided into four,! caused by (1) fate, (2) 
enemies, (3) accidents, and (4) the faults of the actors them- 
selves. It is after this that the above-mentioned verse occurs, 
wherein the writer specially warns the dramatists to resist 
two faults (ghata) in all dramas they represent The 
first 1s prakrti-vyasana-samuttha, “ arising from ill-choice of 
the actors,’ (Prakpti is explained in chap, xxvi.) The 
second is esodaka-ndlikatva, i.e. remaining unfinished in the 
time measured by the wlaka-nalika. 

No restriction like that of the “ unity of time” is here 
mentioned. This idea is not known to Indian dramatists in 
its strict sense, The limit is here prescribed for the repre- 
sentation, which contained, in addition to the portion written 
by the author, dhruvagdna® and nrtta? between the acts. 
And it was to lengthen or curtail these that the time-limit 
was placed. This was essential. According to the Natya 
sastra, the time for dramatic representations was fixed.! 
Dramas were not to be played either at mid-day or at midnight. 
The two dusks, as being the time reserved for prayers, were 
also forbidden. The plays were shown twice by day—before 
and after noon; and twice by night—before and after 
midnight. It was therefore necessary to time the repre- 
sentations, and, as we have seen, they were timed by the 
udaka-nalika or water-clock. 

H. R. Divexar. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY TIBETAN WORD FORMS 
The ancient orthography (brda ria) of Tibetan which 
was revised, according to Tibetan tradition, in the first part 
of the ninth century in the reign of king Khri-lde sron-btsan 
' Th., xxvii, 19. 
* Tb.. xaxxii, 318, 319, 


a Th., iv, 2hH-027. 
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under the leadership of two scholars dPal-brtsegs (Sriliita) 
from sKa-ba and kLui rgyal-mtshan (Nagadhvaja) from 
Cog-ro aided by a staff of assistants, contains certain word 
forms of particular significance in regard to the probable 
cultural centre of the nation during the days of the T’ang 
dynasty m China, They further indicate the region whence 
at least some of the writers of documents dating from that 
time came, a fact frequently overlooked, the material from the 
sites of Chinese Turkestan and the Turfan area having more 
frequently elicited comparison with Western Tibetan forms, 
a region of which our knowledge is much more thorough. 

For a correct understanding of the real significance of at 
least some of the orthographical traits of these texts certain 
dialects of Eastern and North-Eastern Tibet are of especial 
importance, the literature referring to which may be briefly 
mentioned here. 

In 1874 B. H. Hodgson published in his Essays on the 
Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, Part I, 
pp. 65-82 and Vocabulary on following page, material on the 
Jyarung (Gyariing) dialect of Szé-chuan under the title On 
the Tribes of Northern Tibet (Horyeul and Sokyeul) and of 
Sifan, the vocabulary of which had already been published 
in part by W. W. Hunter in his Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia (London, 1868), 
while T. de Lacouperie in 1888 published in his Les Langues 
de la Chine avant les Chinois (pp. T8-80) some observations 
on this language. 

Then in 1897 A. von Rosthorn offered in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellechaft, Bd. 51, pp. 
§24-33, under the title Vokabularfragmente ost-tibetischer 
Thalete, a vocabulary of Jyarung, and upon this same 
language Laufer in T’owng Pao, xv (1914), pp. 106-108, 
offered invaluable comments, albeit the present writer does 
not accept in its entirety the view that Jyarung on the 
streneth of its prefix accumulations is of the age suggested 
by Laufer, the reasons for which dissent he hopes to state 
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in a forthcoming study of certain aspects of Tibeto-Burn-+ 
morphology. 

As a second source we have the so-called Panakha dialects 
of the Koko-nor region reported by Rockhill, Land of the 
Lamas (1891), pp. 362-7, in which some of the wordfor ms, 
particularly in the matter of prefixes, are of great interest. 

Attention has already been called by Laufer (T’oung Pao, 
xv, p. 108) to the possible oceurrence of speakers of Jyarung, 
or a language closely allied to it in phonology, in the region 
in which at least one of the Tun Huang documents of the 
Mission Pelliot was redacted, which observation might 
probably be applied in many other cases also. 

In a document probably dating from the ninth century, 
Francke! notes the form git “sun” as remarkable. But 
it 18 no isolated case. It is used in the Sino-Tibetan Treaty 
of 822 at Lhasa in which line 22 of the Tibetan text reads 
dkon mehog gsum dah Aphags-pa-hi dam-pa (-rnams)? git 
zla dan gza skar-la yan dpai-du geolte “ The Three Precious 
Ones (Sk. triratna), the Venerable Saints, Sun and Moon, 
Planets and Stars they invoked as witnesses ”’. 

On each of these occurrences of git light is thrown by 
the Jyarung form ki-ni (Hodgson), ka-ni (v. Rosthorn’s ké’-na), 
which draws attention to Eastern Tibet as the probable 
homeland of the scribe, as do also the Si-fan forms gni-ma, 
gné-ma and Mo-s8o gni-me recorded by d'Ollone.* 

One of the marked features of the Panakha dialect as 
reported by Rockhill (loc, cit.) is the appearance of prefixed 
(superscribed) r- for other elements. 

Even in this none too lengthy vocabulary r- appears once 
for b-, twice for d-, seven times for q-, four times for /-, and 
thirteen times for s-. 


1 Tibetische Hondeschrifienfunde aus Turfon, Siteungsber. d. preuas. 
Akad. d. Wissensch., 1924, iti, p. 10. 
1 Supplied for a lacuna in the text. See Laufer, T’oung Pao, xv, 
p. 70, o. 1. 
2 Langues des Pewples non-Chinoia dela Chine, p. 24. 
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This is important in connexion with the Stein manuscript 
Tagments from Endere, in which, in a poem from the Theg- 
aokog-tnteod we read): tshul khrims brtsan-pho-hi risan-gis 
miha bskons-sin ‘* Filled to the brim with the purity of the 
~ Powerful Moral Law”. In this, rtsav for gtsan “ purity” 
shows the same substitution, the interval of some eleven 
centuries between the time of recording this document and 
that of Rockhill’s Panakha vocabulary probably not invalid- 
ating the comparison as we know this latter dialect to be 
archaic in its word forms, and Rockhill specifically reports 
Panakha mir-tsai “ unclean " for written mi gésan. 

Should the language of some of the Endere fragments 
have originated from this quarter, which is not improbable, 
we might reasonably expect to find still perpetuated in that 
region peculiarities noticeable at Endere. It is in fact not 
improbable that it was by a Tibetan from that area that the 
poem in question was written out, as we know that it was 
thence that Tibetan supremacy spread over the Tarim basin 
towards the close of the eighth century? 

The number of such cases might probably be multiplied 
many times, but enough has been said to draw attention to the 
more particular significance of such forms in the old 
‘orthography. 





STUART N. WoLFrenpEN. 


A WESTERN ORGAN IN MEDIEVAL CHINA 
(See Journal for 1926, pp. 193-211) 

Through the kindness of my friend Mr. Sinmay Zan 
(i S2 fk: iy 32 Shao Yim-lung, Hsiin-mei) of Shanghai 
I have received an attractively got up volume of Essays on 
Art by three Friends (#& if = 3 & I shu san chia yen) 
published at Shanghai in November, 1927. On p. 282 of this 
book is a brief essay by BR 3 4 Chang Jo-ku on the 


\ Stein, Ancient Khotan, i, p. 563. 
2 Stein, op. cit., pp. G4and 148. 
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introduction of the organ into China, dated 26th March, 1926. 
On p. 284 he quotes a description of the Hsing-lung shéng 
from a chapter on forgotten curiosities (77 # 4s fH chi 
chi pu ch‘uan) in a book entitled Bt 2 i} Chén chu ch‘van 
by Af f* Hu Shih, c. 1520. Unfortunately no new light 
is thrown upon the construction or working of the organ 
by this passage, which is rather carelessly copied from the 
Yiian shih, but these two additions to the bibliography of the 
subject are perhaps worth recording. 





A. C. M. 


ON THE DATE OF THE TIEKASARVASVA HY 
SARVANANDA 

In his rejoinder to Dr. 8. K. De's note on the date of the 
Subhasitavali, Mr. D. C. Bhattacharyya attempts to establish 
that the date a.p, 1160 = 4260 Kali Era, cited in Sarvinanda’s 
Tikasarvasva, is not his own, but that of a contemporary 
work, named Ganitaciidimani by Srinivasa, whom he quotes 
as his authority... But I am afraid a reference to the text of 
the whole passage hardly bears him out. 

The passage idanim caihasiti-varsadhika-sahasraika-pary- 
yantena éakabda-kalena (1081) sasti-varsidhika-dvicatvarim- 
facchatani kalisandhyiyd bhiitina (4260) | tathad ca Ganita- 
ciidamanau Srinivdsah :—kali-sandhyayah kha-samaya-kara- 
krta-varsini can be rendered in one way only, viz., “ At 
present, by the Saka year 1081, 4260 years of the Kali Yuga 
have passed. So also Srinivasa (has) in the Ganitactidamani : 
‘4960 years of the Kali-sandhya have passed." The passage, 
as it stands, does not allow us to take idanim .. . bhitani 
with kha-samaya-kara-krta-varsini by combining the author's 
own statement, ; with that of his authority, as Mr. Bhatta- 
charyya has done, for tathd oa at the beginning of the second 
sentence signifies that the quotation following iz cited in 
support of a statement previously made. 


1 JRAS., 1928, p. 135. 
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We are ready to accept Mr. Bhattacharyya’a rendering 
of idanim .. . bhiitang as “recently past’, but his con- 
clusion, based upon it, is wholly untenable, By “ recently 
past’ he understands that a decade or two have passed after 
4.p. 1160. But the expression “recently past ” indicates 
that a few days or a few months have elapsed since the 
completion of the 4260th year of the Kali Era corresponding 
to 1081 4.2.; but we should not be justified in interpreting 
the period as a complete year. Had it been so, we should 
naturally get 4161 Kali Era = 1082 &.z., instead of 4260 
K.E. = 1081 s-z. 

We may profitably quote in this connexion a similar 
passage from the Padacandrika of Mahintapaniya Raya- 
mukuta, who, while commenting on daive yuga-sahasre dve 
brahmah' copies Sarvinanda almost verbatim and writes 
idanii ca sakabda 1353 | dvatriméad adhika-paiica-vargotiara- 
catuh-sahasra-varsani kali-sandhyaya bhiitdni (4532) | tatha 
Ganiacidamanau mahintapaniya-rajapandita-Srinivasah — 
kali-sandhyaya kha-samaya-kara-krla-vargami bhitami.* Here 
also we find that Riyamukuta numbers the past Kali years 
with reference to his own date, and not to the time of Sriniviisa, 
whom he too quotes as his authority. According to the 
dates cited in the Padacandrika, Rayamukuta is posterior to 
Srinivasa by about three centuries. But he takes note of this 
difference of time between them and calculates the number of 
Kali years with reference to the corresponding Saka Era 
1353, which is unquestionably his own date. In the case of 
the dates occurring in the Tikasarvasva we are to take 
4900 K.e., which ends in the Saka year 1081, as the date of 
Sarvananda, or, more precisely, of the time when this portion 
of the Tikasarvasva was written by him. 

SupopH Cu. BaNERJER. 

Usrvenstry oF Dacca. 


1 Namaliiganudieonam, Hala-vearga, v, al. 
2 MS. No. 985, Fol. 67 (a), in the Dacca University MS. Library. 
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A REMARK ON TWO INDIAN NAMES 
1. Luixorros 

Arrian, in his Anabasis, iv, 30, 4, after having described 
the capture of Aornus—the site of which has now been so 
splendidly rediscovered by Sir Aurel Stem 4—tells us as 
follows: etyerd re “Adcfavipw 7 wérpa ra “Hpawadet 
dvopos yevopevy), xal vey ex” attri ‘AAetavdépos, cal wate- 
akevace Ppovpior, mapadous Liaikorrw emyedctofat THs 
dpoupas, os €€ ‘IvGGv prev mada: qvrouoAje €¢ Baxrpa 
mapa Bijooov, Adefavépov dé naTacyorros thw ydpay THY 
Baxrpiavy fuvéorpareve Te abra@ Kat moros es Ta paAora 
éfaivero. Thus we get to know that a certain Scixorros, 
apparently an Indian rajah from somewhere in the North- 
Western Frontier Province, had automatically joined Bessos ; 
this apparently meant that he, beimg a feudal chief within 
the frontiers of the Achmmenian Empire, after the murder 
of Darius ITT recognized Bessos as Artaxerxes (IV), the Great 
King. But after well-deserved ruin had reached Bessos, 
Aiaixorros made haste to join the world-conqueror, was well 
received by him and showed himself a faithful partisan of 
his. We hear of him again in v, 20, 7, where he is called a 
satrap of the Assaceni and is said to have sent messages to 
Alexander reporting a revolt amongst his subjects." 

The same man apparently is mentioned by Curtius, viii, 11, 
25, where the accepted reading seems to be Sisocostus, which 
is, of course, wrong. 

ne what was this man’s Indian name? Lassen ® long 

gested that it should be Sasigupta and accordingly 
mean eaiby tae ania Canaioubes| and his suggestion 

} Ch especially The Geographical Journal, 1927, 417 aqq., 515 aqq. 

* Lassen, Ind. Alterthumakunde, 2, ii, 165, n. 3, says that in this passage 
Siouorrov is a conjecture of Blancard, and that instead of this wa ought 
to read DiAdwrov, which is, however, out of the question. In the text avail- 


able to me no varia lectio is mentioned ; and the C.J, vol. i, p. 369, seems 


to take it for granted that Dicworrov is the correct reading. Of this I am 
in no doubt; but still all does not seem to be in order here. 
" Cf. Ind, Allerthomakunda, 2nd ed. ii, 131, 0. 1, 140, 
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seems to have been silently accepted by more modern scholars, 
as e.g. the contributors to the Cambridge History of India." 

Personally I have long felt convinced that 2iotxorros 
or *Sisocoltus (which we ought to put into the text of Curtius 
instead of Sisocostus) does not render an Indian Sasigupta, 
but a Siéugupta. However, while looking matters over, I 
found that this suggestion, just as most other ones, is nothing 
new, Already Benfey *—one of the greatest of scholars— 
had suggested in brief Siéugupta, simply adding the remark : 
“ool. den Namen Cigundga.” 

The reason, however, why I have ventured to put forth 
again this old suggestion is the followmg: If the name was 
really Sigugupfa—and not Sasigupta—no explanation is 
offered by comparing it with Siswnaga as did Benfey. Sigu® 
if it has any sense at all must here mean the war-god Skanda, 
and Siéugupta then means the same thing as the later well- 
known names Skandagupla, Kumdragupla and Mahasena- 
gupta. Whether the first of the name Sisundga also 
means the same is, of course, doubtful; but it does not seem 
to me wholly excluded if we compare it with later names 
such as Skandandga, Kumdrandga and Svamindga.? The 
word naga here must, I suppose, mean “ elephant’, though 
Slanda’s vehicle is, of course, the peacock. 

Anyhow, if I am right in thinking, with Benfey, that 
Siotxorros must in reality mean Sisugupta, and that this is 
= Skandagupta, then this explanation will be of a certain 
importance. For it would then prove quite definitely that 
already in the fourth century B.c. Skanda as a juvenile 
god—and probably as the protagonist of the gods in their 
wars towards the demons—was worshipped by the clans on 
the North-Western frontier of India. Otherwise the earliest 


1 ct, ¢.4J., rol. i, pp. 350, 356, 369. 

2 Indien, p. 44 (= Ersch-Graber, Allg. Eacyclopedie, 2 Section, vol. xvii- 
Evil, p. 44). 

® Cf. Hilka, Die altindischen Personennamen, p. 103 seq., & naeful but 
unfortunately not quite trustworthy work. 
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known passage to mention the god Skanda is probably the 
Mahabhasya on Pan. v, 3, 99, as the passage in Chand. 
Up. vil, 26, 2, can scarcely be looked upon as being safely 
mterpreted as yet.1 To the history of Hinduism this early 
mention of the juvenile Skanda (Siéu) would be of some 
importance ; it would also do something to prove that not 
only the cult of Rudra-Siva but also that of his “ family” 
origmated with the frontier and mountain tribes of the North 
and North-West of India.* 


2. Parnadaita 


In his Junagadh Inscription ® Skandagupta in the 
eleventh verse speaks thus :-— 


Sarvesu bhytyesv api samhatesu yo* me prasisyan mihilan 
Surdgtran | 
am jnatam ekah Khalu Parnadatto bharasya tasyodvahane 
samarthah || 


According to the following verse Parnadatta was consequently 
appointed governor of all Surastra, and verse 13 tells us 
that he acquitted himself of his high office in an entirely 
worthy way. Unfortunately we know nothing else of this 
good man ; possibly his name may tell us at least something. 

The names beginning with Parna® are few and far between. 
Hilka, loc. cit., p. 116, knows only this same Parnadatta, but 


* Cf. Belvalkar and Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, ii, 108, 

* The above explanation, of course, presupposes that Zielxorros has 
nothing to do with certain Persian names like Siciudene (vy. ll, Fvca- 
pens, Dicapdyens, Evgapdyeys), Herod, +, 121; Aipifpys, the satrap 
of Naura, Curtius, viii, 2, 19. 4, 19; Plutarch Alexander, 58, 2 (vv. IL. 
HucipiGpys, cf. v, Schwart Alexander des Grossen Feldzitge in Turkestan 
(1893), p. 85), besides whom there was also o Sovcaylfpys, the cousin of 
Pharnabazos and murderer of Alcibiades (Corn. Nepos., 6, 10,3: Plutarch 
Alcib., 39, 1), and Sisigambis or Sisygambis, the daughter of Ostanes, 
sister and wife of Arsanes, and mother of Darius IIT (another form of the 
name, mentioned by Diodorus, seems to be Diovyyau spies), The origin 
of these Persian names seems to be quite unknown. 

* Corpus Inacr. Ind., vol. iti, No, 14. 

* This forms the syntactical connexion with the Preceding verses 8-10, 
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in the Peteraburq Dictionary there are besides at least 
Parnavalka, meaning “ possessing a garb of leaves” *, and 
Parndda, a very apt name of an old sage who subsisted on 
the meagre fare of leaves, But Parnadatta suggests absolutely 
nothing in the way of a sensible meaning. Because of this 
I should venture to suggest that Parnadatia is simply an 
Indianization of an Iranian name *Farna-data, which would, 
of course, represent an Old Tranian *Xvarend-ddta “ created 
by Majesty”, a name of the same type as Ahura-data, 
Miflpadarys, etc. If such a suggestion be probable—and I can 
scarcely see why not—it would at least tell us that the 
governor of Kithiawar about 450 a-p., by name Parnadatta, 
was in reality an Iranian who served under the Indian 
monarch Skandagupta. 
Jani CHARPENTIER. 


THE FRAGMENTS FROM DINNAGA 

Owing perhaps to the distance the proofs of my “ Note on 
the fragments from Diiniga " were not sent tome. Therefore 
some statements are contained m it that 1 should have 
corrected, had I revised the proofs. First of all, as I have 
already shown in this same Journal (1928, p. 8, n. 1), it is 
necessary to read Nydya-mukha instead of Nyaya-dvara. 
P. 378, the two harikds samirtya sarvalas cinfam, ete., are 
not taken from the Praméd@na-samue-caya, but from the 
Pramana-varttita by Dhatmakirti, where they occur in the 


1 In this connexion it should be remarked that Parpasabara does, of 
course, not mean ‘a Sabara living on leaves * as sugeested in the Pet. Dict. 
bot “a Sabara clad in leaves", o fairly well-known thing. Speaking of 
Parnavalia we are also reminded of Fajia-valka, the supposed ancestor of 
the great Yajiarallys. That name was misinterpreted by Samkara ; and 
Professor Wackernagel, #eitechr. f. vgt. Sprachforschung, vol. xlvi, p. 271, 
has given an ingemious but unacceptable explanation of it. Fajia-valks 
must mean “ sacrificial splint", vit. o splint of palidés-wood used for 
curdling the sacrificial milk (the wood of the Bufea frondosa, of course, 
contains plenty of nstringents, ef. Watt, Commercial Products of India, 
p. 189). 
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third chapter, dealing with pratyaksa (bsT'an agyur, Mdo, Ce. 
fol. 228a of the Narthang edition, copy in the Library of 
the University of Calcutta kindly put at my disposal by the 
authorities of that University) mion.sum.rtog.dan.abral. 
bar.ni. | mfon.sum. fiid.kyis.agrub.pas agyur || kum. 
gvi.mam.rtog.mi[n.]! brten.can. | so.sor.ran.gis.rigs. 
bya.yin. | P. 379, I was right in affirming that thie 
passage must be attributed to Dharmakirti. In fact, it occurs 
in the same chapter of the Pramana-varttika (233 b.12). 

dus.ta-dad.pa.ji-ltar.adsin. | #e.na.rigs.pa.es.pa. 
yis. || Se5.pai.rnam.par.ajog, nug.pai | rgyu. iid.la. 
nl.gzun.bar.des. || 

P, 384 read nityah.déabdah prameyaivat. 

Although the verse: na ydli, etc., is attributed to Dinnaga 
by Dharmabhiizana, it is not in the Praméana-samuccaya, but 
in Dharmakirti's Pramdna-varttika, lat Chapter (p. 202a, 1. 7). 

mi.agro.de.na.yod.pa.adi.min.no | p'yis.yod.c'a.da. 
Idan.pa."n.min, | rten.sia,ma.ni.gan.mi.adod. || kye. 
ma. pans.pai.rgyu. fid.yin. 

Therefore I suppose that the other verses also must have been 
taken from the same author, although I cannot, as yet, 
identify them, P. 388, read : yathd éa$i na candrah ; bhavat. 


G. Tucct. 
' The xyl. has mi, which is evidently wrong. 
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Tae Grrarre tv History anp Art. By Berraoip LAvrEr. 
Anthropology Leaflet 27. 8) x 5) in., pp. 100. Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1928. 


In this little booklet Dr. Laufer has gathered together m a 
very convenient and pleasant form an extraordinary amount 
of information about human knowledge and depiction of the 
giraffe in all parts of the old world, from prehistoric times down 
to the present day, and has illustrated it with an extremely 
interesting series of reproductions of pictures of this quaint 
and beautiful animal, ranging from “ prehistoric rock- 
carvings * to the most modern photograph. It is a pity that 
none of the photographs seem to show the difference between 
the reticulated and the common giraffe or to show the strange 
middle horn which gives the giraffe ita claim to be a unicorn, 
While members of the Asiatic Society may be primarily 
interested in the giraffe in Persia, India, and China, they 
cannot, we fear, fail to be struck with the supremacy of 
classical antiquity over the East in matters of scientific 
description. 

In the chapter on “ The Giraffe m Chinese Records and 
Art" Dr. Laufer adds an important—and the earliest— 
reference to those which had been published before, but shows 
some tendency to dogmatic statement and vague reference 
to the titles of books, without chapter or leaf, which is to be 
deprecated. Thus: “The giraffe was not known to the 
ancient Chinese,” “* neither the description nor the illustrations 
of the Kilin bear the slightest resemblance to a giraffe.” 
(p. 41). “ The only points of resemblance made by the Chinese 
between the Kilin and the giraffe are...” (p. 42). There is 
not a reference to chapter or leaf of a Chinese book in all this 
chapter. The explanation of the name “ w-na-si-yo ” (p. 53) 
is clever, but the statement that “there is no equivalent 
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for ra in Chinese” astonishing. Discussing M. Ferrand’s 
suggestion that ch‘i-lin may represent the Somali name giri, 
Dr. Laufer says (p. 98) “ the old Chinese pronunciation gi-lin 
holds good only for the T’ang period, not for the fifteenth 
century.” But something like the pronunciation gi-lin 
holds good on the south-eastern coasts of China, from which 
the Chinese sailors sailed and on which the giraffes landed, 
at this day, and evidence ought to have been produced that 
this was not the case in the fifteenth century. Once the 
suggestion had been made at Aden or at Ch‘tinn-chou that giri 
sounded very much like gi-lin (ch‘i-lin), finnikin differences of 
dialect would scarcely have deterred ministers from presenting 
the animal to the Emperor as a ch'‘i-lin. 

On p. 74 it is stated that “ siaeadage 0 298 Se ese 
[of Marco Polo] the animal’s name is spelled graffa” ; but 
the French versions of 1824 and 1865, copying their respective 
manuscripts correctly, have giraffe and girofles; the only 
Latin version at hand as I write has zirafas, and the early 
Ttahan texts have giraffe. 

It is to be hoped that the book will greatly increase the 
general knowledge and love of this most lovable animal, and 
help to save it from the barbarous murder and threatened 
extinction from which it now seems to suffer at the hands 
of man. 





A. C. Moute. 


Barasvpur: ArcumovogicaL Descrirrion. By N. J. 
Krom, 11 x te vol. i, pp. vin + 478, 1 plate; vol. ii, 
pp. v + 365, 2 plates. The sin Martinus Nijhoff, 
(S27. 

This is an English edition, somewhat modified, of the 

archeological description of Barabudur published in 1920 


1 Since this was written I have found groffa in A. Maller’s seventeenth 
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by the Royal Institute of the Hague under the authorization 
of the Netherlands Government. While the text of the 
original has been somewhat abridged as regards the 
description of a number of reliefs as yet unidentified, it has, 
on the other hand, been supplemented by the addition of 
references to literary works not noticed in the Dutch edition. 
English readers are under a great debt of obligation for the 
publication of this important work in their own tongue, and 
it will no doubt appeal to a large number who would not have 
ventured to study the Dutch original, The preface modestly 
announces that the book is of a somewhat provisional 
character. There is still much to be explained in the sculptures 
of Barabudur, and the present work is intended to record 
“ what is already established, what is doubtful, and what is 
still altogether obscure "’, and thus assist further investigation. 

There is, of course, in the enormous stiipa of Barabudur 
a Vast amount of material. One has only to consult the two 
huge portfolios of photographic plates, issued in connexion 
with the Dutch cdition, to realize what an overwhelming 
mass it is. Of collateral epigraphic evidence to assist in 
identifying the subjects portrayed, there is very little. What 
there is, namely the brief inscriptions on the buried base of 
the stiipa, makes it probable that the foundation of the 
building was laid in the second half of the eighth century a.p., 
during the period when the Sailendra dynasty, which is best 
known in connexion with Southern Sumatra, in 
possession of Central Java as well, and there erected some 
of the finest of its temples, dedicated to the form of Mahayana 
Buddhism of which the Sailendras were adherents, Early in 
the tenth century Central Java ceased to be a seat of royalty, 
and from that time onwards Barabudur seems to have fallen 
more and more into neglect, It had virtually disappeared 
from public view when in the early part of the nineteenth 
century it was in a manner rediscovered under the auspices 
of Sit Stamford Raffles, the British Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java during our brief occupation of the island. Since then 
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much has been done by the Dutch, in the way of conservation 
and intelligent restoration as well as minute study and 
description, to preserve its wonderful sculptures and make 
thern known to the world at large. 

Dr. Krom deals with these matters in his first chapter, and 
proceeds in the next nine chapters to describe and discuss the 
sculptures in some detail, subject to the qualification already 
mentioned. They comprise several distinct series, evidently 
in illustration of definite stories or texts. In some cases it has 
fortunately been possible to discover what were the texts 
actually followed by the sculptors. Thus the story of the life 
of the historic Buddha is based on the Lalitavistara and ends 
on the reliefs at the point where that text also ends. A whole 
consecutive series of illustrations of Jitaka tales corresponds 
with the Jatakamala of Sira, and another gallery of reliefs 
agrees closely with the Gandavyiha. In such cases it was 
possible to identify the personages and episodes of the 
sculptures with perfect certainty. On the other hand, there 
are rows and rows of illustrations to which no corresponding 
text has yet been discovered, and though in a great many 
cases they have been interpreted with a very considerable 
degree of certainty, there are many others which cannot at 
present be explaimed. 

The remaining chapters deal with Barabudur as a monument 
of Hindu-Javanese art and culture, with its pantheon from 
the pomt of view of iconography, and with the particular 
form of Buddhism that it embodies, As to this last, the author, 
after giving the matter full discussion, characterizes it aa 
Tantric Mahiyina based on the Yogicirya school. This 
accords with the type of Buddhism that is known to have 
existed in Eastern Java a few centuries later. In some respects 
this type agrees closely with the Buddhism of Nepal. Of quite 
a different order of interest is the hght which the sculptures 
throw on life in Java in the eighth century and thereabouts. 
They are full of illustrations of the costumes and ornaments 
of various classes of people, of their weapons, emblems of 
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rank, buildings, furniture, utensils, occupations, and trades, 
animals, vehicles, ships, religious observances, musical 
instruments, dances, and the like ; and from that point of view 
the reliefs constitute a sort of archzeological museum of the 
utmost value. 

All these matters are duly recorded by Dr. Krom in a very 
learned, readable, and interesting way. One point has struck 
me as being questionable, viz. where on pp. 85 and 89 of 
vol. i he speaks of a relief depicting a field of maize. I believe 
that maize is generally regarded as a plant of American origin ; 
and if that is so, it is dificult to believe that it can have 
been tepresented in Java more than a thousand years 
ago. If, in fact, it was, that would be a much better argument 
for early intercourse between Indonesia and America than 
the protagonists of this theory have hitherto advanced. But 
after looking at the corresponding plates, I very much doubt 
whether the plant there figured is intended for maize ; there 
seems to be no indication of the spathe or sheath which encloses 
a growing maize-cob, and the picture would do for any grain 
set close in an ear. However, this is a matter for botanists 
to decide. 

The English of the translation is, on the whole, very good, 
but here and there one finds phrases that would have been 
improved by revision. There is also a fair number of mis- 
prints that should have not escaped an oe proof reader, 
if there was one. Otherwise the book is admirably produced, 
with large, clear type on beautiful paper. The second volume 
contains a valuable bibliography and a useful index as well 
as two plates reproducing brief imscriptions which are of 
paleographic interest as helping to date the monument. 
The plate at the beginning of the first volume gives, on an 
inevitably rather small scale, a view of one corner of the great 
stiipa itself. 





C. 0. Buacper. 
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Hispor-Javaanscue Gescurepents. Door Dr. N. J. Krom. 
10% = T,iv +494 pp., 2 maps. ‘s-Gravenhage : Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1926. 

If there has been a long delay im noticing this book, the 
reason is not far to seek : a work of this size and importance 
demands careful study, which takes a considerable time- 
Having steeped myself in it by reading every page with 
attention and unflagging interest, I feel that the time has 
been well spent and the delay fully justified. 

Dr. Krom has given us something that is quite new, namely 
a history of Java in its Hindu period as detailed as the circum- 
stances of the case permit, and on a much larger acale than 
the excellent little work of Mevr. Fruin-Mees which was 
noticed in this Journal (1922, 631-2). Both histories are 
based on reliable data, but Dr. Krom discusses his sources 
eritically and justifies the inferences he draws from them. 
It must be mentioned in this connexion that the history of 
Java has had to be painfully pieced together in the last two 
generations from numerous inscriptions, notices of Arab and 
Chinese geographers, travellers, chroniclers, and the like, 
together with the few Javanese literary records that are 
available, Among the last named the only two works of out- 
standing historical importance are the Pararaton and the 
Nigarakrtigama. The latter isa poem composed in 1365, the 
former a compilation made at some time after 148] from 
sources of varying authenticity, Taken together, they have 
proved invaluable, but they required careful critical study. 
The more recent Javanese histories on which Rafiles based 
his History of Java are practically worthless. The inscriptions 
are often fragmentary, and usually (as elsewhere) fail to give 
us many of the details which we could wish to know. 

However, out of the whole mass of these miscellaneous 
materials Dr. Krom has woven a story which in a manner 
covers the first fifteen centuries of our era. The beginnings, of 
course, ate somewhat slight and vague. The first inscriptions 
are not older than the fourth or fifth century, the first dated 
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Sanskrit inscription appears in 732, the oldest original dated 
inscription in Javanese is of the year 809. After that, 
epigraphy fiows on in a broadening stream till about the end of 
the fifteenth century. A sidelight on history is also thrown by 
the architectural monuments, which begin about the eighth 
century. 

Java was never united in a single kingdom, The very 
earliest local evidence relates to Sunda (Western Java), 
which plays but a relatively small part later on. Here the 
cult of Visnu seems to have been prevalent in early days. 
About the seventh century Central Java takes the lead. As 
early as that time it was a centre of Buddhist learning, but 
the main object of tts devotion seems to have been Siva, 
coupled with a special cult of Agastya, In the tenth century 
Central Java was superseded by Eastern Java. But an 
interlude of considerable importance had in the meantime 
occurred in Central Java: for over a hundred years from about 
the middle of the eighth century it was under the sway of a 
branch of the Sailendra dynasty who ruled in Southern 
Sumatra and extended their sway throughout the western 
half of the Archipelago as far north as the isthmus of Kra_ 
They appear to have introduced Tantric Mahayana Buddhism 
into Java, and they certainly built some of the finest of the 
old Javanese temples. The Javanese princes, whom they had 
driven into the eastern end of the island, eventually recovered 
the centre of it, but early in the tenth century again shifted 
their capital to the eastward, In that region the same dynasty 
continued to reign for about 300 years longer (latterly at 
Kadiri), till it was overcome in 1222, by a new one which went 
on for about 300 years more, first at Singhasari and after 
1292 at Majapahit. During this period Hinduism, mainly 
Saiva, but now and then Vaisnava, shared the royal and 
popular favour with Mahayana Buddhism. The last phase of 
Javanese Hinduism, which during the fifteenth century had 
been much disturbed, first by dynastic dissensions and then 
by the spread of Islam in the coast provinces, may be said to 
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be continuously represented (though with « difference) in 
Bali to this day. There is no substantial break anywhere m 
this long succession, but a gradual and progressive modification 
of the original Indian elements, which become more and more 
Javanized, as may be traced in art, literature, language, and 
religion. 

But this sketchy synopsis does not cover the whole of 
Dr. Krom’s work. Besides the history of Java, he has also 
given us the history of the rest of the Archipelago, so far as it 
entered into relations with Java. Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Bali are here the chief factors, and they are 
pretty fully dealt with, so far as the sources permit. It is plam 
that for some three hundred years preceding the end of the 
thirteenth century Southern Sumatra and Eastern Java were 
the two great rival powers in this region, till at last Java 
got the upper hand. Its final success, however, was short- 
lived, covering little more than the fourteenth century, after 
which its empire fell to pieces again. 

Owing to the scantiness of the available data the story 
remains for the most part little more than an outline. But 
here and there a few great personalities stand out, The chief 
of them are the Javanese kings, Airlangga in the early years 
of the eleventh century, Krtanagara who conquered a great 
part of Sumatra, and thereby established Java as the leading 
power in the Archipelago, but drew down upon it the Mongol 
attack of 1292-3, his son-in-law Wijaya who founded 
Majapahit at this very time, and Hayam Wuruk (1350-89), 
during whose reign, under the energetic administration of his 
imperialistic minister Gajah Mada, Majapahit reached the 
zenith of its power and glory. Owing to the Javanese habit of 
deifying their kings, some of these outstanding figures can 
still be seen in effigy with the attributes of the deity they 

I have found but few pomts in Dr. Krom’s work open to 
criticism. On p. 40° childern ” 1s a misprint for “ children ”. 
The oldest Talaing inscription (p. 64) that one can be sure of 
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is not from Burma or of the sixth century, but from Lophburi 
in Siam, and probably of the second half of the eighth century 
(Coedés in BE FEO, (1925), xxv, 186). But a Pali mseription 
found at Hmawza near Prome, may be about the sixth century, 
and it is possible that a few words in sixth century Cambojan 
script on the foot of a Buddha statue found at Lophburi 
may be Talaing. I cannot imagine why Buddhist manuseripts 
brought in the seventh century from Champa to China should 
be in Talaing (p. 107). If notin Sanskrit, they were presumably 
in Cham. I am informed by M. George Coedés that the Siamese 
work Kot Monthieraban, which mentions Malacca and three 
other places as vassals of Siam (pp. 296, 494), is of uncertain 
date, but probably later than 1360, since in its introduction 
it mentions a king Paramatrailokanatha, whose reign began 
about 1455. As regards the alleged place name “ Saimwang ” 
in the Nagarakrtigama list of tributaries of Java (p. 413), 
T can only repeat what I have said elsewhere that m my 
opinion we must read “Sai mwang” (" mwang”’ being the 
conjunction “and™) and that the reference is perhaps to 
Sai (otherwise Saiburi), a small place on the coast of Patani, 
Malay Peninsula. (In any event Saimwang cannot be repre- 
sented by Sémang, which is not a place name, but merely a 
nickname of unknown derivation given by the Malays to 
certain tribes of Negritos.) The mention of the name between 
Léngkasuka and “ Kalantén ” in the Ime where it occurs 
lends some little probability to my suggested identification. 
As to Sang Hyang Hujung in the same list, the name can be 
traced down to modern times with reference to Cape Rachado. 
It might, of course, apply to any cape; but I know of no 
evidence that it was, except in this particular case. Assumi 
Jére to be Jéring in Patani, or alternatively Mount Jérai in 
Kédah, it is in either event somewhat misplaced in Dr. Krom’s 
first map. Since the work was written M. Coedés has told us, 
in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 

Nederlandsch Indié (1927), 85, 460 seqq., that the so-called 
Vieng Sa inscription (pp. 127-8) was, in fact, erected at Ligor, 
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that soon after 1178 the state of Maliyu must have superseded 
Sri Vijaya (pp. 303-4) as the leading power in Sumatra, that 
Candrabhanu (p. 331) was king of Ligor and his expeditions 
to Ceylon must probably be placed in 1236 and 1256, and that 
the date of the Khmer inscription of Trailokyarajamauli- 
bhiisanavarmadeva (p. 411), who was probably a king of 
Malayu, is pretty certainly 1183. 

Finally, I think it would be highly desirable to have an 
English translation of Dr. Krom’s important work for the 
benefit of a large circle of readers to whom Dutch is, I regret 
to say, an unknown tongue. 

C. O, Buacpen, 


CostuMes ET Parures Kumers p'arres Les Devata 
DANGKOR-Vat. Par SarrHo Marcuat. 8} x 64, 
xi + 114 pp. (including 43 full-page and 4 text illustra- 
tions). Paris et Bruxelles: G. Van Oest, 1927. 

The author, who is a daughter of the Curator of Angkor, 
has made a carefully detailed study of the costumes and 
ornaments of the very numerous female figures of celestial 
nymphs and the like (styled devata for short) carved on the 
walls of the celebrated temple of Angkor Wat, The head- 
dresses are particularly varied and interesting. The illustra- 
tions, line-lrawings made by the author herself and often 
extremely elaborate in detail, must have involved a tremendous 
amount of labour; and her text is a fitting commentary on 
them. M. Victor Goloubew has written an introduction 
drawing attention to the service thus rendered to the study 
of art. He foreshadows the possibility of some of these 
designs being used as models by jewellers and decorative 
artists. They might well do, and have often done, much 
worse, 

C. 0. Buacpen. 
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Goipk ARCHEOLOGIQUE aux TEMPLES b'ANGKOoR. Par 
Henat Marcuar. 8} 54, vwin-+217 pp. Seven 
illustrations in the text (meluding 6 full-page plans), 
16 plates, 1 folding map, and 2 folding plans. Paris et 
Bruxelles : G. Van Oest, 1928, 

This is a useful practical guide-book, sufficiently detailed 
and illustrated with very good plates. But it also contains 
enough general information on history, religion, architecture, 
ete., to enable visitors who are not specialists in these subjects 
to appreciate the ruins of Angkor, of which the author is 
the official Curator. 

C. O. Biacpex, 


KevantaN Manay (Papers on Malay Subjects, Second 
Series). By C. C, Brown. 9} x 6, ii+ 153 pp. 
Singapore: Government Printing Office, 1927. 

More than twenty-five years ago I ventured to suggest 
in No. 37 of the JRAS., Straits Branch, that the various local 
Malay dialects to be found in the Malay Peninsula deserved 
a more intensive study than had been devoted them up to 
that time; and it gives me particular pleasure to note that 
a good deal has since been done by several scholars in this 
direction. The author of the work under review has already 
to his credit a somewhat similar one on Perak Malay, which 
appeared in the same series and was noticed im our Journal 
in July, 1925, pp. 445-6. In my judgment his present ar 
is even better than the former one. It contains thirty-tw 
excellent dialogues, almost all of them written by local 
Malays, to which Mr. Brown has added a Standard Malay 
version and a spirited English translation, accompanied by 
notes on special words, a preface, and a valuable introduction 
explaining the leading characteristics of the dialect of 
Kélantan. 

My only criticism of this first-class piece of work is that 
the limitations of the Roman alphabet compel the reader to 
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remember about twenty rules of pronunciation if he desires 
to realize what the language really sounds like. That very 
complex and cumbersome mode of procedure is rendered 
inevitable by the absence of a fount of phonetic type, coupled 
with the fact that the dialect differs in its phonetic system 
very profoundly from ordinary Malay. It is very closely 
related to the Patani Malay of the texts collected by my 
friend W. W. Skeat and published in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies (1921), vol. ii, pt. i, pp. 27-38. 
C. 0. Bracpen. 


Bernort Overzicut vaAN bE MatercaHe GrRAMMATICA. 
Door Dr. C, A. Mees. 7} x 54, 124 pp, Santpoort: 
OC. A. Mees, 1927, 


Some people, who should have known better, have lightly 
said that the whole of Malay grammar could be written 
on one side of a half sheet of notepaper. The author of this 
concise survey has not achieved that impossible miracle, but 
has given us something more practically useful and done it 
on the whole very well. To me, however, the book seems to 
contain a compromise between the spoken vernacular and the 
literary language of the Malays : I do not think these two 
distinct things should be included in the same volume, par- 
ticularly when no clear distinction is made between them. 

Apparently the main purpose of the book is to contribute 
to the extensive use of Malay as a second vernacular in the 
Dutch East Indies, and for that purpose it may be well 
designed. Even if those who learn from it will tend some- 
times to speak “like a book” » that will certainly be an 
improvement on the somewhat bastard Malay current in 
Java at present. I fully realize that the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch East Indies in fostering the use of Malay 
as a hingua franca has caused a great revival of interest in it. 
Eut Ido not in the least agree with the author of this or: | 
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in the theory that in the last century the Malay language and 
literature were, inany real BEeNnSe, dead. A language is: sertainly 
not dead when it is spoken as a home vernacular by several 
millions who know no other tongue ; nor can a literature be 
said to be dead, even though at some given moment its canon 
seems to be closed, so long as it is read with interest and 
appreciation by thousands of readers, whose numbers continue 
to grow as education is spread among the people. 

This is not the place to enter into any criticism of details. 
The general scheme of the book, particularly the treatment of 
the verb, strikes me as being very good ; and subject to some 
slight reservations I can heartily recommend the work. 

C. O. Biacpen. 





De MippeisavaANscne Hisrormscne Trani. Door C. 0. 
Bere. 9} x 64,179 pp. Santpoort: C.A. Mees, 1927. 
In this scholarly monograph the author examines the 

historical data of a number of Javanese works of the middle 

period. He deals mainly with Majapahit and Bali in and 
about the fourteenth century, but includes references to 
earlier periods and compares his sources critically. Like 
several other degree theses published in recent years by 

Dutch scholars on matters connected with the Dutch East 

Indies, the present work maintams a high standard of 

excellence. 

C. O. Buacpenr, 


Papers oN THE ETHNOLOGY AND ARCHEOLOGY OF THE 
Matay Pesixsvta. By Ivor K. N. Evans. Cambridge 
University Presa, 1927. 

Your reviewer hails with pleasure the appearance of this 
later volume from the thoughtful and experienced pen of the 
Government Ethnologist to the Perak Museum. The Syndics 
of the University Press are to be congratulated upon their 
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assumption of sponsorship for this excellently printed volume 
of Collected Essays, which should prove of first-class interest 
and value to anthropologists, including as they do, some 
most important contributions to our knowledge of the earlier 
culture-stages of the Peninsula which are now for the first 
time in history established for this fascinating but still too 
little known tropical region. 

Nor is there less cause for congratulation in the extent 
to which the author's labours have succeeded in bringing 
sensibly nearer the chances of comparing and correlating our 
scantier knowledge and evidences of these culture-stages as 
they oceur both in Malaya and Indo-China with the infinitely 
great wealth of specimens illustrating the same stages of 
civilization, in the justly famed Museums of Holland and the 
Netherlands Indies. Many of the papers here collected 
have already appeared in various scientific journals of Malaya, 
but the chapters dealing with the succession of prehistoric 
culture-periods, e.g. the chapters dealing with stone imple- 
ments whether of paleolithic, or of neolithic, type, together 
with the chapters dealing with cave-dwellers, and the Bronze 
and Karly Iron ages, are now for the first time published. 
The entire collection worthily companions the same author's 
Studies in Religion, Folklore, and Custom in British North 
Gorneo and the Malay Peninsula, which appeared under the 
egis of the Cambridge University Press on a previous 
occasion. 

Altogether the present volume contains four parts. These 
deal, respectively, with the following subjects :— 

(1) The Pagan Races—Negritos, Sakai, Jakun and Orang 
Laut (“ Sea-gypsies **). 

(2) Malay Beliefs, (2) lucky and unlucky Kéris-measure- 
ments; (6) Malay methods of divination. 

(3) Malay and other Technology, the sub-sections consisting 
of: (a) a most important paper on the manufacture of 
Damascened Spear and Knife blades in the Malay States : 
(6) Malay gold and silver filigree work ; (c) the pottery industry 
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of Pahang;! (d) the Malay fire-piston (for kindling fire) ; 
(e) a Kelantan (East Coast) coin-mould ; (/) Nakon (i.e. Ligor) 
Niello-ware. 

(4) Archeology of Malaya. 

Tt will thus be seen what an amazingly rich and varied field 
of investigation has been covered. I propose, however, to 
take Part IV first: since the conclusions reached in that 
part are of the moet far-reaching character, opening up, as 
they do, an entirely new chapter m the scientific study of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Beginning with the Age of Stone (p. 154), the author shows 
that in the Malay Peninsula we find a species of 

“Neolithic culture imposed, without any transition stages, 
on one of primitive paleolithic type—a state of things very 
closely parallel to what has been observed in Indo-China 
(mm Tonkin, for instance).”” 

In an earlier passage (p. 146), Mr. Evans describes how while 
excavating “two small light caves at Lenggong in Upper 
Perak” he discovered “the first nmplements of Paleolithic 
type known from the Peninsula”. Elsewhere (p, 144) he 
more exactly defines the type of Paleolithic culture which 
he has thus established, and to which he gives the name of 
“ Chelleo-Mousterian " (some geologists would perhaps prefer 
to have such objects more simply described as of “ River- 
drift type ”’).* 

These correlations are, obviously, quite new and of supreme 
scientific importance and the only remaining doubtful pomt 
(upon which we may hope that Mr. Evans will enlighten us in 
his next fasciculus), depends upon the view to be taken of the 
large chipped implement of granite reported by Mr. H. N. 


1 The statement that the potter's wheel is unknown to the Peninsular 
Malays should be qualified by adding the word “now, There is a Malay 
potter's wheel from the Peninsula at Cumbridge. 

? Tt may perhaps be helpful to state that some geologists question 
the possibility of the stones with grip-depressions being used as" pounders “ 
(pp. 149-50, 153). Some emaller “ cross-hatched " stones of this kind have 
been shown to have been used for stamping red marks on the akin. 
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Ridley, between thirty and forty years ago, as having been 
picked up by Lieut, A. D. Cox at Tanglin Barracks, Singapore, 
which origmally came from a site identified at the time as 
Tanjong Karang on the west coast of Singapore Island. 
Mr. Ridley himself in a recent letter to the writer (dated 
the first of March, 1928) stated that he considers this implement 
to have been of paleolithic type! A description of it will be 
found in JAAS. (8.B.), No, 23, p. 141. The year in which 
this specimen appears to have been found was 1891. 

Next, with regard to Bronze Age possibilities, the ‘ definite 
existence of such a period for the Peninsula" is doubted 
by Mr. Evans (p. 159), who considers that if it existed, it “ was 
not of any considerable duration”. The only examples 
known to him consist of “* two single specimens from Selangor 
and Perak“ and “ finds of bronze adze-heads”’ from Kenaboi 
in Negri Sembilan. Illustrations of these rare objects would 
have indeed been weleome. Also some suggestion as to 
how they came to be there. For early Iron Age examples 
we are referred to certain iron tools, “ presumably mining 
implements, which are said to be unlike any used at the 
present day,” nor does the author “remember having seen 
similar articles from other countries”! In other words, they 
are, 80 far as the author knows, unique, and it would be so 
much the more obviously helpful, at least from the reader's 
pomt of view, if more adequate illustrations with measure- 
ments to scale could be given of these all-important 
specimens, Mr. Evans, however, has compensated us as far 
as possible by linking up his description of these implements 
with the extremely interesting native traditions of the 
“ Mawas” or “ Orang-utan “, which has come down to us 
from the past in many parts of the Malay Peninsula, As 
Mr. Evans observes (p. 159) the “ folklore beliefs of the 
Malayan peasantry” represent these great apes as having 
blades, with the appearance of “ sharp sickles, sprouting from 
the elbows " (or “ sharp-bladed tron armbones ", as the writer 
was told, in the neighbouring State of Selancor)—with these 
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implements this gigantic ape was believed to clear away the 
bushes that encumbered his track as he forced his way through 
the inmost recesses of the primeval Malayan forests ! 

It must not be forgotten that the Peninsula is believed to 
have been once connected with Sumatra, in which island the 
“orang ” still occurs. 

But it is not enough to have laid the foundations of this 
new study of “ prehistoric Malaya”, Mr. Evans has in addition 
some most suggestive and stimulating remarks with regard 
to the former site of the long-lost Hindu capital of the ancient 
Malay State of Kedah, the Langkasuka of the famed Malayan 
Romance Hikayat Mearong Mahawangsa. The site of this 
buried city of an old-world epic civilization has been discovered 
by Mr. Evans in some ancient Hindu remains near Sungei 
Batu, in the Kuala Merbok district of Kedah, close to the 
fort of Kedah Peak (called Gunong Jerai by the Malays). 

I have not after all, left myself space in which to deal 
adequately with the remaining three sections of Mr. Evans’ 
volume, which embody a number of most original observa- 
tions in respect of Malay craftsmanship, folklore, and the 
primitive forest-dwelling tribes of the Penmsula, It should 
be noted in passing that in any further edition of book 
it is to be hoped that the author will be able to give us his 
opinions with regard to at least two substantial volumes 
which have appeared in German during the last two decades. 
The first of these is Moskowski's excellent Auf newen Wegen 
durch Sumatra, by M. Moskowski, Berlin, 1909. And the 
second, which may be considered the most important for 
comparative purposes, is entitled Ber den Urwaldzwergen 
von Malaya, by P. Schebesta, Leipzig, 1927. The latter is 
of special value in providing new up-to-date and first-hand 
evidence with regard to the vexed question of the Negrito 
and other comb-patterns, and the even more difficult estimate 
of the value to be attached to the evidence of Vaughan- 
Stevens, in connexion with this very important recent in- 
formation—vague and inadequate, and even at times in- 
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accurate as some of Vanghan-Stevens’ statements most 
obviously are. 

To sum up the contents of this wonderful volume! It 
would now very clearly appear that matters have advanced 
to a point at which a more definitely forward policy ought 
certainly to be pursued by the several Malayan governments 
concerned in the common interests of Malaya, I¢ should in 
fact still be possible in spite of severe recent market fluctua- 
tions, to finance without undue strain a more general and 
concerted effort for the solution of some of the outstanding 
problems here mentioned—pre-eminently that of excavating, 
preferably under Mr. Evans’ own competent guidance, a 
sufficient part of the site of the old-time Kedah capital, or 
any other buried Malayan city, to enable the sites to be 
certainly identified and their general character described. 
Thus would, at last, be inaugurated in the Peninsula, a 
work that was begun by the English Government in India 
and Ceylon more than a generation ago, and in other parts 
of the British Empire at an even earlier date. Under the 
energetic and enlightened leading of the present Governor 
of Singapore who has so recently returned to the sphere of 
his earlier activities and interests, may we not hope that a 
more enthusiastic study of British Malaya may bring it in 
respect of such work at length definitely abreast of its more 
immediate neighbours | 





W. W. Skear. 


Tue Accent Progtem IN Turnisn. By G. Raguerre. 
(Lund Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1, Bd, 24, 
Nr. 4.) 93 x 63,42 pp. Lund: Gleerup, and Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz: 1927. 

Brief though it is, this paper is of the highest importance 
for students of spoken. Turkish. The problem of accent 
in Turkish has always been a difficult one, and there are 
probably few of us who have not at some time or another 
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revolted against the usual rule in the grammars that the 
accent is always on the lastsyllable. Dr. Raquette’s discovery, 
briefly stated, is that there are two kinds of accent in Turkish, 
the stress accent and the musical accent, the latter like the 
musical accent of the Scandinavian languages. The high- 
pitched tone is normally on the last syllable, and it is to this 
fact that the rule stated in the grammar owes its existence. 
The stress accent on the other hand is hardly ever on the last 
syllable, on the contrary it is usually on the root syllable. 
Dr. Raquette’s discovery is of prime importance, and his 
generous recognition of the contributions to the subject made 
by his predecessors, his gentle methods of controversy, and 
his readiness to admit that he has not yet got to the bottom 
of his subject might well be imitated by other writers on 
controversial subjects. 
G. L. M. Crauson, 


Die 4wontrer-Seura. Zwkt RELIGIONscEsCcHICHTLICHE 
CHARACTERBILDER AUS DER MoncoLenzerr. By Pro- 
fessor R.STROTHMANN. 9} x 64, xii + 183 pp, Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1926. 

This work is an excellent example of the application of 
modern historical methods to the history of the East. In the 
time of our ancestors a “history “ was almost entirely a 
chronicle of events, prominent characters were labelled 
" —— "or “bad” according to the necessities of the case 

or the author's predilections, and that was about all there 
was to it. So far as European history is concerned this phase 
has passed, possibly because the progress of events is now well 
known, and even the schoolboy has now tumbled to the fact 
that the “good-bad ” categorization was aimed primarily 
at imparting moral instruction in the qualities to be imitated 
and avoided, and not at giving an unbiassed account of the 
facts. But so far as the East is concerned, historians, par- 
ticularly those who exploit the “glamour of the East”, 
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generally on a very inadequate scientific basis, are still far 
too prone to follow the old lines. 

Not so Professor Strothmann, who has written an admirable 
monograph on the personality, life, and work of two famous 
Shiite divines of the thirteenth century a.p., Nasireddin 
Tisi and Radieddin Ta’iisi, selecting the former as an 
example of the worldly Shi'tte statesman, rusé, and a past 
master of the typically Shi'ite quality of fagiya (dissimulation), 
who was at the same time a philosopher and theologian with 
anamazingly interestmg many-sided character, and the latter as 
a typical unworldly divine, almost a recluse, whose theological 
teachings have had a far reaching influence on his successors. 
Taken together the two characters give us a vivid idea of the 
social and intellectual life of the period. It cannot, however, 
be denied that the theology and philosophy makes fairly stiff 
reading. 

G. L. M. Cravson. 


Orta Asia Tink Tarrent Hagginpa Derster, By Pro- 
fessor V. Barrnonp. 9} x 63, 8 + 222+ 20 pp. 
Constantinople: Evqaf Matba‘asi, 1927. 

This volume contains the Turkish text (or a Turkish trans- 
lation ?) of a course of twelve lectures on the history of the 
Turks of Central Asia delivered by Professor Barthold in 
Constantinople in 1926 on the invitation of the Institute of 
Turcology of the Constantinople University, and, as it 
represents the considered views of a first-class scholar of 
Tipe experience, formulated in the light of the most recent 
literary and archeological discoveries, it is of prime 
Importance. 

We must not, of course, expect too much from a work of 
this kind. You cannot deliver foot-notes to o lecture, and 
Professor Barthold, therefore, expresses rather his conclusions 
on the various problems of which he treats than his reasons 
for reaching them, with citation of chapter and verse. More- 
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over when a subject so vast is to be covered in the space of 

220 octavo pages, even of small Turkish type, there must 
Riccauty be omissions and condensations ; it must be taken 
for granted that the audience starts with some knowledge 
of their subject, and the lecturer must aim at giving rather 
a statement of the general trend of events, a philosophy of 
history, than a detailed chronicle of the happenings of each 
year or century. Withm these limits the work is one which 
must be of accorded high praise and cannot safely be neglected 
by any student of the history of Central Asia, If certain 
criticisms are offered in the following paragraphs, it is rather 
because they are superficial blemishes which mask the 
excellence of Professor Barthold’s work, and might well be 
eliminated if the same or a similar work is to be published in 
some other language, than serious or radical defects, 

That these blemishes exist, however, cannot be denied. 


The first of them 1s a certain incoherence, a tendency to run 


off at a tangent. Central Asia has suffered more than most 
areas from this failing, and Professor Marquart’s essays in 
incoherence in the Grand Manner have probably never been 
equalled, much less surpassed. Professor Barthold does not 
rival Marquart, but there are too many instances in which 
a promising line of thought gets lost in a bog, because the 
Professor's brain 1s so full of knowledge of his subject that he 
cannot resist the temptation to wander off into interesting 
by-paths regardless of their relevance to the trend of his 
main argument. No doubt much apparent incoherence 
would have been avoided if he had been able to relegate 
these superfluous facts to a foot-note. 

A second defect is the lack of a table of contents to the 
lectures. There are three excellent indices, of subjects, names 
of authors, and names of works quoted, but a précis would 
greatly assist foreign scholars, and even Turkish scholars 
themselves, to find their way about the book, 

For the third defect it is perhaps not fair to hold Professor 
Barthold responsible, but it is nevertheless a blemish on 
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Zon Avsspracne pes Sanskrir unD Timetiscuen, By 
Dr. Max Watteser. 10 x 64 in. 40 pp. Heidelberg, 
1926; purchasable through O. Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 

This short study forms volume ii of the “ Materialien zur 
Kunde de Buddhismus ", and in spite of tts somewhat com- 
prehensive title deals only with one or two special aspects of 
the pronunciation of Tibetan and Sanskrit, m the latter case 
principally the pronunciation of A. 

In neither case can Professor Walleser be said to carry much 
conviction. The original pronunciation of Tibetan is rather an 
interesting subject, especially for English scholars, since 
modern Tibetan pronunciation varies more widely from the 
spelling even than English, random accusations that we spell 
one word “ Cholmondeley ” and pronounce it “ Marchbanks ” 
notwithstanding. The ordinary common-sense view 1s that 
Tibetan words were originally pronounced in the way in which 
they are spelt and that phonetic decay has since set in, while 
religious conservatism has preserved the original spelling. 
Professor Walleser’s contention, however, appears to be that 
in at any rate some cases words never were pronounced 
exactly as they are spelt but that certain letters were introduced 
in the spelling to indicate a slight variation from the sige! 
in the pronunciation of the main sound. His argume 
based principally on the Tibetan transeription of the Sanskrit 
kalpa, bskal-pa ; where he says that the Js merely indicate 
that the & was pronounced somewhat differently from the 
ordinary Tibetan k. 

Advocates of the “ common-sense ” view certainly have a 
difficult task to explain the 4s in this word, but that does not 
mean that an explanation on the lines of Professor Walleser's 
is the only one possible and indeed the balance of evidence 
seems definitely to be against it. No reference is made 
in the paper, and if must therefore be assumed that 
Professor Walleser has not considered the extremely important 
evidence from two sources, (a) early foreign transcriptions of 
Tibetan words, e.g. the Uighur transeription published in 
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F, W. K. Miller's Uigurica IT (Berlin, 1911), p. 52; (6) 
early transcriptions of foreign languages in Tibetan seript, 
e.g. the transcriptions of Chinese recently published by 
Dr. Thomas and the present writer in this Journal. The former 
seems to indicate that consonants now normally silent were 
pronounced when this text was written. The latter is almost 
overwhelming evidence against the theory ; Chinese is perhaps 
less easily represented by foreign alphabets than any other 
language, and if the Tibetans, im fact, consciously 
possessed the elaborate and delicate mmstrument created by 
the system supposed, it seems incredible that they would not 
have used it in transcribing Chinese. The fact however, is 
that such texts contain not one single “ silent ” consonant, 
G. L. M. Cuavsox. 


A Grammar or THE Kur Lancuace. By the Rev. W. W. 
Wrsriecp, B.A., B.D. 10 x 64, xiv +248 pp. Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Bibliotheca Indica), 1928. Price not 

Chiefly owing to their ancient custom of human sacrifices, 
the Kandhs or Khonds of Orissa and the neighbouring hills 
have for many years been fortunate (or unfortunate) in 
attracting the attention both of anthropologists and of 
philologists. Although but a small tribe of at most some 

450,000 people, their Dravidian tongue has often been 

described, The earliest Grammar seems to have been that of 

J. P. Frye (1851), which was quickly followed by Lingum 

Letchmajee’s (1853). The latter was largely used by 

Bishop Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 

Languages, and was reprinted by the Government of Bengal 

in 1902, That reprint was followed m 1909 by J. F. Friend 

Pereira's Grammar of the Kit Language, also published by the 

Bengal Government, and now, in the present year, we have 

Mr. Winfield’s work. But this does not exhaust the lst, for 

Kai, though spoken by so few people, has received the dignity 
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of being given a dialect, Kiivi, spoken in the neighbouring 
Madras District of Vizagapatam. For this we have a Grammar 
by F. V. P. Schulze (Madras, 1911), and, according to 
Mr. Winfield, it is sufficiently different from the Kili of 
Orissa to warrant its separation as a distinct but kindred 
form of speech. 

Most of the Kandh people call themselves “ Kinga”, 
and their language “ Ki”. The name Kandh is borrowed 
from Oriya. Khond, a corruption of this, was employed by 
earlier English writers, and has thus become the name by which 
the tribe is generally known in this country. Mr. Winfield 
prefers “* Kond ”’ as the most suitable Europeanized name of 
the people. Although I have not myself often come across 
that form, he states that it has been very generally used of 
late years. Personally, if the word is to be used at all, I should 
prefer that the Orissa spelling “‘ Kandh ” should be retained. 
It is already fairly well known, and avoids multiplication of 
nomenclature, 

The list of Grammars given above shows a series of 
progressive excellence; and I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Mr. Winfield’s Grammar as a great advance on ita 
predecessors, It is not a mere outlme sketch, but, as 
Mr. Ollenbach observes in his foreword, is an exhaustive 
study of the structure and growth of the language. As Kili 
is a Dravidian tongue, the whole grammar is based on 
agglutination. Save for occasional euphonic changes, the 
Toot persists without alteration throughout its entire range of 
grammatical functions. The suffixes, giving nominal or verbal 
force, or modifying such a force, therefore require moat 
thorough treatment, and this they have received most 
successfully at Mr. Winfield’s hands. 

To the Grammar proper (which includes both accidence and 
syntax) he has added what, in Aryan philology, we should call 
a Dhdtupatha, Tt is a list of some seven hundred Kijiji verbs, 
with the principal parts of each, This is followed by a useful 
vocabulary of all the words in the numerous examples quoted 
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in the text and by five Appendixes dealing respectively with — 
(1) the change of dental consonants to palatals, (2) the 
pronunciation of the “checked A” deseribed by former 
writers, (3) the use of double consonants, (4) the names of the 
tribe and of its language, and (5) the number of speakers. A 
full bibliography and an index complete this excellent work. 
A word must be added in praise of the typography and freedom 
from misprints of a work in every way worthy of the great 
Society that has published it. It will be indispensable to every 
future student of the comparative philology of the Dravidian 
languages. 
G. A, Grrersow, 


Indica by L. D. Barnett. 


1, Tarra Aprya, eine vedische Gottheit. I: Inaugural 
dissertation. Von K. Rinxow. (Uppsa'a Universitets 
Arsskrift, 1927. Filosofi, Sprikvetenskap och Historiska 
Vetenskaper 5.) 10 x 64 in., pp. xxvii + 189 + 2. 
Uppsala: <A.-B. Lindequistska Bokhandeln, 1927, 

Tt is hardly just to Dr. Ronnow for a reviewer to pass 
judgment upon his work until he has published the second and 
concluding part of it, which is now in preparation. Neverthe- 
less, it may be fairly said that the present instalment is a 
singularly able and scholarly contribution to Vedic literature, 
which really throws new light upon the obscure character of 
Trita in the Rgvéda. Dr. Rinnow, who holds that the original 
form of Trita’s name was Trito- (with which the Greek Tpirap 
if to be compared), has so far not much to say of Trita’s 
association with the Indo-European legend of the Three 
Brothers, beyond maintaining that the form Trita (the 
equivalent of Tertius, more or less) is probably the result of 
a popular etymology based upon that myth. On the other 
hand, he deals at considerable length with Trita’s character 
as a spirit of the waters, lustratory genius, dragon-slayer, and 
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brewer and dispenser of the 56ma, with Various issues arising 
thence, and he is particularly instructive in his discussions of 
the nature of the S6ma as the divine vivifymg essence of 
water, of the parts played in myth and ritual by the 
Gandharvas, and of the relations between the asuric and devic 
cults, although on the last point I venture to think his con- 
clusions need some modification. Altogether the book is 
marked by exceptional ability, and we hope that the 
publication of the concluding part will not be long delayed. 


2. STILGESCHICHTE UND CHRONOLOGIE DES Revepa. Von 
Watrner Wilst. (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, herausg. vy. d. Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, xvii Bd., Nr.4.) 91 x 6 in,, pp. xvi + 172. 
Leipzig, 1928. 

In this study, which merits hich praise as a piece of exact 
and laborious research, Dr. Wiist endeavours to ascertain 
the relative dates of the ten books of the Rgvéda by a 
statistical examination of their style. The criteria applied 
by him are the relative frequency of (1) the drat Aeydueva, 
(2) wrddht in secondary nominal formations, such as 
dtharvana, bhrdtra, saukptya, straina, (3) late suffixes, viz. 
-dyana, -1, -ika, -ignu, -iya, -Gya, -tva, -tvana, -tuala, a, -maya, 
-la, -vin, -éas, (4) compound words of various types, 
(5) reduplications, including intensives, desideratives, 
ohomatopcic forms, and dmréditas, (6) words formed with 
prefixes, of types such as abhibhiti, aghora-caksus, brhad-uktha, 
(7) dimmutives, (8) plays on numbers, scil. on dha, ete,, 
sata, sahasra, visea, sarva, (9) adjectives denoting metres or 
derived from names of metres, e.g. anugtubh, re, géyatra, 
gatha, gathin, siman, sdimaga, (10) adjectives with philosophical 
and theological meanings, (11) adjectives of exaggerated 
intensity of expression, such as ajdia-satru, and (12) compounds 
of identity, e.g. agni-jihva, dhiima-kétu. It may perhaps be 
questioned whether some of these criteria are perfectly cogent : 
for example, the selection of words under Nos, 10 and 1] may 
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in some cases be determined by subjective feeling, and so be 
open to modification. Unquestionably, however, the 
application of them yields most interesting and valuable 
results. The individual books of the RV. do not respond to 
them with complete uniformity, but on the whole they react 
to the tests with at least approximate consistency. If we 
tuke the collective results of the criteria, we find that the 
relative order of the ten Mandalas judged thereby is 
as follows: IX, IV, U1 and VII, Il and VI, V, VHI, I, X, 
Thus the ninth book as a whole is the earliest, and the tenth, 
of course, the latest; the period between the first and last is 
at the most three or four hundred years, and it lay probably 
nearer to 1000 n.c. than to 20008.c. These conclusions may 
have to be modified in the light of future researches, but so far 
they appear generally to fit the facts. 

A further and very welcome result of these studies is to 
throw further light on the relation of the RY. to the classical 
Sanskrit literature. The style of the RV., artificial and con- 
ventional, already the product of a school of Epigoni,’ can 
be followed through its developments into the language of 
Epic and Kavya, as well as into its ramifications into that of 
the Upanisads with their psycho-cosmical mysticism and the 
Sankhya and Buddhism with their number-jugglery. Not 
only in the culture that it reveals, but likewise m the idiom 
that it uses, the RV. is directly linked with the following ages. 


8. Kaurinya. Or an Exposition of his Social Ideal 
and Folitieal Theory. By Narayan CHanpra 
BanpayvorapHyaya, M.A. In two independent volumes. 
Vol. I: The Art of Good Government. 8] x 5} in., 
pp. xiv+318+ x. Calcutta: Cambray and Co., 1927, 

“The object of the present volume,” writes the author, 
“ts not so much to summarize the details of Kautiliyan 
It may be observed that this artificial character of the RV. fully juatifies 
the application of the statistical method to it. To apply such criteria to 

Isaiah or Aeschylus would be a deplorable error; but to the RY. they are 

quite appropriate. 
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administration as to present in a handy volume the guiding 
principles of the greatest Arthadastra teacher, to discuss his 
ideas as to the ends and functions of fovernment, and to 
present the prospects of good government which he had before 
him.” To these aims are devoted the five sections composing 
this book, which deal respectively with (1) introductory 
matters, viz. Kautalya himself and his reputed identity with 
Canakya, the present Artha-Sastra and other works on the 
same theme, and the Hindu theory of the ends of life, (2) ideas 
of society, state, and kingship, (3) the duties of the king and 
his relation to the state, (4) administration, and (5) the 
character of the admimistration, evolution of the system, 
Kautalya’s ideals, consolidation of the royal power, ete, 
It cannot be said that the work throws any important new 
lights upon the subject, or that the treatment is particularly 
profound. It is, however, generally intelligent and reasonable, 
and the author is justified in laying stress upon the nobler 
aspects of his hero’s statesmanship, which are often ignored. 
A second volume, dealing with Kautaliyan diplomacy, war. 
Conquest, and consolidation of empire, 18 Promir aC 


4. Tue Privcess oy Wates Sarasvatt Buavana TEXTS. 
Edited by Gorpl Narga Kavirriza. Nos. 13, 14, 15 
(parts 1-2), 17. 8} x 5} in., pp. 4 + 40 +i, pp. 13 + 
49, pp. 2+ 232, pp.3 +27. Benares: Government 
Sanskrit Library, 1925-7. 

No. 13 of this series, edited by Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja, 
comprises the Siddha-siddh@nta-sangraha, a metrical tract 
in seven upadésas by a writer named Balabhadra, SUMMmaArising 
the Siddha-siddhanta-paddhati ascribed to Nit anétha, on 
the doctrines of the Natha school of Siiva Yiga. In No, 14 
we have Agidhara’s Trivénikd, an essay on the power of words 
to convey meaning by denotation, connotation,and suggestion, 
which is edited by Pandits Batukanatha Sarma and 
Jagannatha Sastri HOding. No. 15 contains the first two 
instalments of the Jidna-khanda or doctrinal section of the 
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Tripura-rahasya, an exposition in narrative form of Sakta 
mysticism, which is edited by Pandit Gopinitha Kaviraja, e 
and in No. 17 Mahimah6padhyaya Ganganitha Jha gives us ~ 3 
Jayanta’s Nydya-kalika, a summary of the author's views | 
on the sixteen categories of logic which are developed at length if 
in his commentary Nyaya-maiijari on the Nydya-saira. The 7 
series deserves commendation not only for the rarity of the 3 
texts published in it, but likewise for the attention paid by " 
the general editor and his coadjutors to the by-ways of 
Hindu thought, such as the Nitha and Sakta schools, which 
have a certam importance and interest of their own, although “a 
perhaps they do not represent the Hindu genius at its best. . 


6. A Descrievive CaTaLogue oF MANUSCRIPTS IN MITHILA. 
By ... Kasnrprasap JavaswaL, M.A. (Oxon.) . 
Awantarrasap Sasret, Ph.D. (Oxon.). Vol. I: Smrti 
Manusenpts. 9} = 64 in., pp. xv +1 + 536 + xvi 
+xv-+i. Patna, Bankipore printed: Khadgavilas 
Press, 1927. 

In this volume, published by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, with financial support generously afforded by the 
Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, are presented the firstfruits 
of the search for Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in Bihar 
and Orissa instituted by Government in 1918; and it is a 
very acceptable offering. True, it records no exciting 
discovery: the hope that some lost work of paramount 
importance, such as Gunddhya’s Brhat-katha or a primitive 
Purana, might be found has not yet been realised, and perhaps 
never will, The 407 Sanskrit works here registered are, with 
one exception, writings on religious law—dharma-siitras, 
dharma-sistras, digests, and monographs on special rituals— 
and none of them are of great antiquity or striking novelty. 
But they are all of some importance, The compilers tell us 
that “the present volume does not contain an exhaustive 
list of all Smrti works, The search was stituted to discover 
tare MS8. Only (sie!) unpublished or little known MSS. have 
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been recorded. Published or well-known MSS. have been 
noticed if there is any striking variation or other particular 
point of interest’. Hence we may take it that the manuscripts 
of common works here registered—e.g. Manu, Yajiiavalkya, 
and the like—are of value for the critical study of their texts ; 
and the other works, especially the digests composed by 
Maithila pandits, will appeal to specialists as characteristic 
products of the study of Hindu law and ritual which has long 
flourished in the region under survey, while No. 295, which 
seems to have crept into this volume by a technical oversight, 
is a portion of Ratnapani’s Mithilésacarita, a history of the 
present dynasty of Darbhanga. The workmanship of this 
catalogue is good and sound, and there is little to desiderate 
in it except an index of scribes and patrons, which would be 
& useful addition. 


6. Trivanprum Sanskrit Serres. Nos. LX XXVII-XCI. 
“jx 6h im. pp. i+i-+iii +96, pp. 3+ii +++ 
280 +- il + x, pp. 3 + iii + 42 + iv, pp.i+ti-+xv+ 
291 + il +i, pp. i+5 + ii + vii + xiii +332 +i + 
vill +-vi-+i, Trivandrum: Government Press, 1925-7. 

No. 87 of this series is edited by the late Mm. Ganapati 
Sastri and No. 88 by R. Harihara Sastri, while for the rest 
we are indebted to K. Simbadiva Sastri. With No. 89 the 
sefies appears with a new sub-title, Sri-Sétu-laksmi-prasada- 
mala, in recognition of the patronage of H.H. the Maharani 
Sétulakemi ; thenceforward each volume is to bear the names 
and numbers of the two series, which is slightly confusing 
to bibliographers. 

The subjects of these volumes are varied. No. 87 is the 
Saigita-samaya-sdra, a manual of music in nine chapters of 
verse, in which are also ineluded the rules for pantomime and 
gesticulation, The author is Pirévadiva, disciple of 
Hermana ; he must have been a Jain, but nothing more is 
known of him. In No. 88 we have books 1-5 of Mammata’s 
Kavya-prakasa with two commentaries, Vidyacalkravarty’s 
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Sampraddya-prakasini and Bhatta Gopala’s Sahitya-cidamant, 
both of considerable technical merit. Of these two exegetes, 
the former was a courtier of a Hoysala Vira-Ballala ; whether 
this was Ballala ITT (ec. a.p. 1310), as the editor opines, or 
one of his predecessors, is not clear. For the second the editor 
ingeniously suggests an identification with Bhatta Gopala, the 
father of Saraditanaya, but this is very problematical. The 

Sphota-siddhi of Bharata Misra (No. 89 of the Trivandrum 

Series, and No. 1 of the Sri-sétu-laksmi-prasdda-mala) is a 

summary of the classical arguments for the theory of sphéta, 

in ten memorial verses with an exposition. Then comes 
as No. 90 of the old series (No. 2 of Sri-sétu-laksmi-prasada- 
mala), pt. i, of Kumarila’s Mimdinsa-sloka-varttika, the well- 
known exposition of Sabara-svimi's Mimédmsd-siitra-bhasya, 
with a commentary styled Kasika by Sucarita Misra; and 
lastly we have in No. 91 (= No. 3 of Sri-s#tu-laksmi-prasdda- 
mala) the famous Varahamihira's H éra-sastra (or Brhaj-jataka), 

a manual of horary astrology in twenty-six chapters, with a 

commentary by Rudra Varyar. 

7. Ente Sexart: Les Casres paws L'kype. Les faits 
et le systéme. Nouvelle édition publi¢e sous les auspices 
du Musée Guimet. 9}+7) in. pp. 7+ 244 +1. 
Paris (Abbeville printed): P, Geuthner, 1927, 

The advent of this book is likely to make the reader leidvoll 
und freudvoll, for it evokes keen regrets for the brilliant author, 
who passed away but a few weeks ago, and at the same time 
it bears cheering testimony to the vitality of his work, which, 
now re-issued after a lapse of over thirty years, still speaks with 
magistral authority. Senart’s Castes made its first appearance 
in 1894, and it at once compelled the assent of all who were 
competent to judge to its main proposition that the castes 
of India are essentially the descendants of the ancient Indo- 
European famuly, modified under the peculiar conditions of 
Indian history and fitted by Brahmanic theorists tant bien 
que mal into their scheme of the Four Classes. Feliz qui potuit 
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rerum cognoscere causns ; and Senart was happy likewise in 
that he lived to see his work recognised and to write the fore- 
word to this re-issue. The Musée Guimet merits the hearty 
gratitude of students for this handsome and timely reprint. 


8. Memos oF THE ARCHROLOGICAL SURVEY or Inpra. 
No. 30: Tue Beanestnas op Arr ix Eastern Inpta, 
with special reference to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. By Ramaprasap CHanpa, M.A, F.A-8.B.. 
Rai Bahadur, No. 32: Fragment or a Praywa- 
PARAMITA MANUSCRIPT rrom CENTRAL ASZA. By 
Pandit B. B. Broyanreop, 13 x 10 m., pp. 54, 
i plates, pp. 12 +i, 4 plates. Calcutta: Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1927, - 


The work of Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda is, as is his 
wont, thoughtful and well informed. After a chapter on art 
in the unfavourable atmosphere of Vadic religion, he discusses 

its growth in the domain of the primitive religion of Eastern 
India, where nature-worship, expressing itself in the cult of 
the cditya-tree, the honour paid to the illustrious dead by the 
‘erection of the stipa, and the veneration of animal symbols 
of deities, supplied fruitful themes for plastic representation. 
He then compares the structural art of Persepolis and 
Pataliputra, concluding that the imitation of Persepolitan 
style at Pataliputra “ was not the normal result of the contact 
of the Achemenian and Indian cultures, but was due to 
conscious adoption of the plan of the Achwmenian hall of 
public audience by the Mauryan emperor as a part of the 
paraphernalia of his imperialism " (p. 12). This leads him to 
a study of Agtka‘’s impertalism—the peaceful expansion of the 
Empire of the Faith—and its plastic symbols on his sculptures, 
with a survey of the imperialism of the Achemenids, 
Alexander, the Seleucids, and the Mauryas hefore Agila - 
and this is followed by a chapter on Adika’s edicts, with the 
conclusion that his “ idea of universal kinship through Dharma 
or universal brotherhood is a further development: of the idea 
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of universal dominion entertained by Darius T and Alexander 
- . . the original contribution of A&Gka himself” (p. 26). 
The author then attacks his main theme. A4dka’s art. like 
his religion, was composite, “‘a synthesis of all the arts— 
Indian, Achemenian, Assyrian, Hellenistic, of his age,” 


but was most influenced by the Achwmenian. The Rai - 


Bahadur suggests with some probability that Bindusara, 


traditionally a philhellene, imported sculptors from the 


Seleucid kingdom, who introduced Perso-Hellenistic elements 
into Mauryan art, which was perfected under Aédka: some 
of the cruder Mauryan sculptures may be pre-ASokan, and 
probably were originally intended for worship, the objects 
figured on them (the lion, bull, elephant, Garuda, Makara, 
Kalpa-tree, etc.), bemg mythological symbols associated with 
gods. After this comes a chapter on later Mauryan art, in 
which, @ propos of works of mixed style like the statues of 
Patna and Didarganj, it is suggested that the Indian artists 
trained by the foreign craftsmen imported by Bindusira 
and Asdka after a time ‘ would naturally be employed by the 
successor of Asdka or others of the same generation, and the 
indigenous primitive art would assert itself in their work 
through the veneer of Perso-Hellenistic polish" (p, 35); 
and a Catalogue of the products of Mauryan and Suagan art 
in the Museum concludes an interesting and valuable 
monograph. 

In No. 52 are published facsimiles and transliteration, with 
introduction, of eight half-folios belonging to a manuscript 


1 The Rai Bahadur thinks (pp. 21 ff, 33) that Addka refers to the con. 
struction of such divine figures when in his Minor Rock-inecriptions he 
eave that the gods who previously did not mingle [with men] in Jambidvipa 
have now been made to mingle“. This seems unlikely. Adoka speaks 
of the mingling of gods with men as a result of his propagation of the 
Faith, whereas some, perhaps many, of these divine figures, as our author 
admits, were constructed before hia reign; and moreover it ia hardly usual 
to apply the term déra to animals such as bulls and lions. A4dkn, T suspect, 
refers in this connexion to the common belief that various gods are incarnated 
in the person of a righteous king, uml means that the rulers of India—himself 
and his governors—have now become “ godly ", literally inspired by deities, 
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of a Sanskrit Prajiiaparamita from Central Asia (probably 
Eastern Turkestan), Altogether forty-eight folios of this 
manuscript, all more or less damaged, have been secured ; the 
eight here published are the best preserved of them. The 
seript is calligraphic, of a well-known Upright Gupta type, 
belonging probably to the latter half of the sixth century 4.p., 
and the text corresponds to the Satasihasrika Pr°. VII—XI, 
which, as given in the Bibliotheca Indica edition, seems to be 
a more diffuse recension. 
9. Toe Encusn Facrozms rm MInpra, 1668-9. By 
Sir WinuiaM Foster, C.LE. 9 x 64in., pp. xi + 343, 
1 pl. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 

In the period under survey in the present volume an out- 
standing incident is the transference of the island of Bombay 
from the ownership of King Charles to the jurisdiction of the 
East India Company, which took effect on the 23rd September, 
1668. The Company, with its Presidents and Governors, set 
to work at once with energy and judgment to turn this 
advantage to the best account; the building of fortifications 
was begun, while at the same time the Comm: ny outlined an 
enlightened policy “to promote the worship of God . . . 
amongst our owne people and those that shalbe invited to 
imbrace the same, and yet not to persecute or disturbe those 
that shalbe of different aprehentions of any other nature; 
and to administer justice equall to all, by which all sorts of 
people may bee encoraged to resort and settle there . . . and 
that may improove our revenew, without opressing or dis- 
coraging the people” (p. 236), and instructed its officers 
“to invite and encorage all sorts of merchants to inhabite 
in and to trade to and from that place; which we hope you 
will the better accomplish, for that you write the Mogull ia 
so seveere in his persecution of discenters from the Mahomet: 
religion “ (p. 238). Again they give an interesting order “ that, 
for the better planting of Bombay and making it an English 
collony, wee doe not only send you English soldiers and their 
wives but also single woemen, that may become wives to our 
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soldiers and others there. And... some gentlewomen, whoe 
though wee did not invite thereto, yet being engaged therein, 
wee doe recomend them unto you, that they may be there 
civilly treated and have that respect from you as their virtues 
shall deserve“ (p. 240 £.). A striking and instructive anti- 
thesis to this policy is to be seen in the piquant account of the 
persecution with which the brutal Qazi of Surat harried the 
Hindu merchants of that city, following the lead given him 
by his Imperial master. On the whole it would seem that the 
Company's officers rose to the occasion: they established in 
Bombay something approaching decent administration, and 
in spite of many shortcomings proved themselves not unworthy 
pioneers of British rule. In comparison with Bombay, events 
in the other seats of the Company's trade were insignificant ; 
frequently, however, they were very lively, what with dishonest 
and unruly factors and others (infer alia, in August 1668 
the truculent Sir Edward Winter surrendered Fort St. George 
to a commussion backed by troops), contentious ladies, and 
unsatisfactory ministers of the Gospel. 

The editor's announcement that with the completion of this 
volume he terminates his work upon the series will be read by 
all with deep regret. To his scholarly industry and sound 
literary sense, which has made these old records live and tell 
their tale of how the foundations of empire were laid, a great 
debt of gratitude is owing: optime meritus discedit. 





A Dictionary or Hispv Arcurrecture. By Prasawa 
Kumar Acnarya, LE.S., M.A. Oxford University Press, 
Printed at the Government Press, Allahabad, India, 

InpiaN) «ARCHITECTURE ACCORDING TO ##MAWNASARA- 
SinpasdsTRa. By Prasanna Kumar Acuarya, LELS., 
M.A. Oxford University Press. Printed at the Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad, India. 

These two volumes are a valuable addition to the few English 
books dealing with the little understood principles of Indian 
architecture and architectural terms as practised and used by 
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the salats who built the fine old shrines whose ruins remain 
to display ther skill in construction and taste in details. 
Professor Acharya is to be congratulated mpon the result of his 
labours in the very great amount of careful and painstaking 
search and the digging out of so much useful material from the 
vast amount of Indian literature he has consulted. The 
printers, however, have not turned out the books so well as 
the subject matter deserves. The numerous and lengthy 
quotations in the Dictionary would have been better in smaller 
type ; and that of the Manasfra is by no means clean, The 
Paper is poor, 

The author may not be averse to a few suggestions in the 
event of a second edition being produced. As ancient Hindu 
architecture, in its modes of construction, designs, and details, 
is more or less strange compared with anything a would-be 
student has been familiar with, it would be a very great help 
if the Dictionary were well illustrated with small vignette 
insertions, showing, for instance, the different types of pillars, 
mouldings, ete. The Archwological Survey of India, in its 
volumes, drawings, and photographs, has a rich store from 
which these might be culled; and the omission of much, or 
even all, of the Sanskrit quotations, which are of little use to 
the architectural student, would make ample room for them. 
Abbreviated references to the Sanskrit texts would be 
sufficient. It would require the help of a salat, or Indian 
architect, to ensure the proper illustrations being attached to 
their respective terms; and a salat would, very likely, enrich 
the Dictionary with many other terms not at present included. 
Again, the arrangement would be far better for the student 
if the English alphabetical order were followed—as it is in 
Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam—for it is almost hopeless, as it is, 
for one unacquaimted with the Sanskrit alphabet, to seek out 
any term he may be wanting more information about. The 
index of English terms is a good feature. 

The Manasara, or “ essence of measurem ant", probably 
written between a.p, 500 and 700, which is one of the sil pa- ; 
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sastras dealing with architecture, does not confine itself 
wholly to that art, but, like the others, busies itself with many 
other things, such as the planning of towns, villages, and forts, 
the orentation of buildimgs, the classification of kings and 
their ceremonial rites, the manufacture of couches, cars and 
chariots, ornaments, jewels, etc. 

The title would have been better “‘ Hindu Architecture ”, 
since “Indian”, as now used, includes Muhammadan. 
Measurements are laid down for every detail both in 
architecture and sculpture, so it is not to be wondered at that 
we find such sameness, stiffness, and oft-repeated conventional 
forms in the old temples which are still standing, especially 
in medieval work, The advance of Islim gradually influenced 
later work and brought into it much that is not Hindu, Of 
civil buildings very few now remain ; and it is on the ancient 
temples, with a few tanks and wells, that the student has to 
depend for his practical acquaintance with Hindu architecture. 
The “essence of measurement is brought out in all its 
scrupulous exactitude where every measurement in a building 
must be regulated upon one measure—that of the side of the 
shrne—and nothing is left to the salaf to express his own 
individuality. And the measure of the side of the shrine 
depended upon the length of blocks that could be obtained 
from the quarry, for the shaft of every pillar was always a 
single stone from the top of the base to the neck of the capital : 
it was never built, as a rule, of more than one stone, 

Professor Acharya does not confine himself to a description 
and summary of the contents of the Manasara, but gives us 
references to architecture in the ancient epics, the Puranas 
and other works and a résumé of the contents of many other 
silpa-éastras. He also ventures upon a long discussion about 
the similarity between the Manasara and Vitruvius, which he 
appears to think had some connexion the one with the other. 





The index, which 18 practically ef glossg ry, 13 good and full. 
HG; 
Jhas. OOTOBER 1928. fil 
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THe Ocean or Story. Being C. H. Tawney’s translation of 
Somadeva's Katha Sarit Sagara. Now edited with 
introduction, ftesh explanatory notes and terminal 
essay. By N. M. Penzer, M.A. Vol. x, Appendixes 
and Index. dto, pp. $68. London: Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., 
1928, 

Folio editions are now out of fashion. The people prefer 
more handy volumes: quarto or smaller sizes. They were 
compact and contained the whole matter in one volume. But 
with the folio volume much that was of the highest value has 
also disappeared. They may not have been easy to handle, 
nor was 1t easy to find what one sought on a folio page. But 
that difficulty was surmounted by admirable indexes. These 
were not limited, as in modern editions, merely to the giving 
of single words. The index was, in fact, an epitome of the 
contents of the book, It saved much trouble, and the scholar 
could easily find what was sought. Mr. Penzer has now brought 
his monumental work to a fitting conclusion. He has avoided 
the cumbersome folio, but he has preserved the old practice. 
Although each volume contained a brief index of its contents, 
and was therefore confined to each special volume, causing 
thereby the reader to search for what he wanted in nine 
volumes, he has given us now a comprehensive index of the 
whole work in the present tenth volume. It is devoted entirely 
to the contents of the nme volumes in epitomized form. 
Each motif and each meident, as well as each important work 
is here carefully registered, not in single words, but in full 
sentences, Only those who know how difficult it is now to 
follow up the widely-developed study of folk-lore will be able 
to appreciate the invaluable service which Mr. Penzer has 
rendered to modern scholarship, and also those who have been 
engaged in preparing indexes will be able to recognize the 
immense patience and diligence required for an index of this 
kind, which is to be full and reliable at the same time. Many 


an item has to be registered under two or more heads, and 
cross-references must be avoided. They are more confusing 
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than helpful, but each point must be repeated in full in the 
alphabetical order under which it is to appear. I have made 
the experiment, and I can testify to the care with which 
Mr. Penzer has registered all these items over and over again, 
whenever they could be arranged under different Ietters of 
the alphabet. Without such an index, a comprehensive work 
in nine massive volumes could almost become a book sealed 
with nine seals; but Mr. Penzer has put into our hands the 
master-key and for this all students of folk-lore, and especially 
those of the Ocean of Story, will remain grateful to him. 
It was a great task which he has undertaken when he started 
the publication of Tawney’s translation of Somadeva’s Ocean 
of Story in a new and enlarged form, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on having brought it to a successful issue. 
M. GAsTER. 


SoLpDIERING IN InpIa—l764-87. Extracts from Journals 
and Letters left by Lieut.-Colonel Allan Macpherson and 
Lieut.-Colonel John Macpherson, of the East India 
Company's Service, Edited by Wituiam Cuaries 
Macruerson, (.8.1, formerly of the Indian Civil Service. 
8) x 5}, pp. xvili+ 413, 4 illustrations and 5 maps. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1928. 15s. 

The publication of these Journals, as the editor states in 
the introduction, were undertaken with the intention of com- 
piling family annals only, but the editor found that the 
records left by his great-grandfather and great-grand-uncle 
for the years 1770 to 1787, “ have interest for general readers— 
as throwing light on the life of soldiers serving at that time in 
India, as giving information not before published (at least, in 
popular and available books) of early marches of British forces 
in Oudh and Rohilkhand m 1772-3; of the Rohilla Campaign 
of 1774; also with regard to the detailed negotiations with 
the Marathas which preceded and followed the Treaty of 
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Purandhar in 1776; of early marches (1779) in Chota 
Nagpore ; also as adding something to what has been told of 
Bengal and Calcutta in the days of Warren Hastings by 
Busteed, Hickey, Mra. Fay, Sydney C. Grier, Colonel Wylly 
in his Life of Sir Eyre Coote, by writers in Bengal Past and 
Present, and others.” 

Colonel Allan Macpherson began his service in the Black 
Watch, and after fighting at Ticondera in Canada m 1759 
and at Havanah, went out to India as a cadet in the East India 
Company in 1764. Colonel John, the younger brother went 
to India as an ensign in the 89th Regiment, and became a 
company's officer in 1764, Allan's early service was as A.D.C, 
to Colonel Champion with whom he was through the Rohilla 
campaign of 1774, and whose official Journal he mainly wrote ; 
and subsequently with Colonel Upton on his mission to 
Poona, which resulted in the Treaty of Purandah with the 
Marathas in 1776, with regard to which he was largely the 
intermediary between Colonel Upton and the Maratha 
ministers. He subsequently became Quartermaster-General, 
and aftery was Private Secretary to the Governor- 
General, Mr. John Macpherson (1785-6), He was a Persian and 
Arabic scholar, and throughout his service was interpreter 
in Persian, and as Private Secretary to the Governor-General 
conducted important correspondences both in his own name 
and for the Governor-General, and had the arrangement of 
the Durbars. 

John, on the other hand. put in the whole of his service with 
a marching regiment. The Journals of the two brothers, 
therefore, cover every aspect and variety of a soldier's life 
in India at that period, and also show the strenuous con- 

The editor supplies such notes as are necessary for 
explanation or references in the Journals and letters: an 
interesting one is that on Sir John Strachey’s judements 
on the policy and conduct of the Rohilla War, in regard to 
which the Journal gives conclusive evidence of the rapacity 
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and plunder of the Nawab’s army, and the freedom from 
plunder on the part of the Company's troops. 

From a geographical point of view, the marches across 
India ate of great interest. The route of the march from 
Kalpee to Poona in 1775 is illustrated by the original map 
prepared by the Rev. W. Smith, the Surveyor of the Mission, 
which is published by the permission of the India Office. The 
return march in 1777 was through the Nizam’s dominions and 
Orissa, and the Journal contains a full account of Cuttack, 
then under the Marathas. Of Colonel John’s marches, the 
most interesting is that with Major Carnac’s detachment in 
1779 from Calcutta to the frontier, through Chota Nagpur, 
then an unknown country, to join Colonel Goddard's force, 
\ and the return march from thence to Dinapore. The route is 
' shown on a map prepared by Mr. C. A. E. Oldham. 

Two interesting incidents in the Journal of Colonel] John 
Macpherson are his putting down a rebellion by Raja Fateh 
Sahi in the Saram District, which shows the responsibility 
that commandants of outlying detachments were sometimes 
required to take, and a forced march of 52 miles in the hot 
weather to protect Lucknow against an anticipated rising, 
when the Nizam's troops had gone to the relief of Hastings 
at Benares. 

The Journal gives some interesting sidelights on Caleutta 
social life, and the cost of houses and living. Colonel Allan’s 
wages of servants for his last month in Calcutta show a total 
of Rs. 712 for 107 servants. The voyage home in those days, 
too, was a serious affair, when the passenger had to provide his 
own cabin furniture in addition to provisions for the voyage, 
wine and even drinking water which was brought all the way 
from “Seetacoon ” hot-sprmg in Monghyr. We have the 
list of things provided by Colonel Allan for his voyage as a 
bachelor and afterwards as a married man; 183 shirts gives 
an idea of the wearing apparel that was carried, and, of the 
children, William (aged 24) had 124 new frocks, and Harriet 
(aged 7 months) 183 new frocks, and the rest in proportion, 
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As examples of the miscellaneous information contained in 
the Journals and letters, there is an account of a Sati which 
Colonel Allan Macpherson communicated to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, of which he was a member, and a description 
of a dress worn by Mrs. Hastings which “ would not be worth 
less than from five and twenty to thirty thousand pounds 
sterling *’, 

The spelling of Indian words and names has been left as it 
was written, There is great variety, and the same word is 
sometimes spelt in different ways on the same page. 

All who are interested in the India of that period are 
indebted to Mr. W. C. Macpherson for having published these 
interesting and valuable journals, 





EK. H. C. Wasa. 
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A Historica, Stupy or tHe Terms HinayAwa axp Mani- 
YANA, AND THE OniciIn or ManiyAna Boppaism. By 
Ryukan Kriuvga. University of Calcutta, 1927. 
9) x Gd. 

The author begina with a discussion of the terms which 
refer to distinctions within the development of Buddhism 
based on geographical distribution as well as on philosophicall y 
diverging aspects. He characterises Mahayana and Hinayana 
according to vyakta- and guhya-yina, sahaja- and kathina- 
Yana; discusses the relation between the doctrines of the 
Mahasanghikas and those of the Mahayana-siitras, and 
finishes with the applications of the terms Maha- and Hina- 
yana among the various representatives of the Mahayana 
Schools up to roughly the tenth century a.p, 

I do not want to discuss Mr. Kimura's views about the 
“ Buddha's” doctrine which he divides into an exoteric 
side (= original Buddhism) and an esoteric side (= developed 
Buddhism), and on which he lays stress throughout the book, 
but it is open to considerable doubt whether the Buddha 
actually did solve the “ truth of the physical nature of this 
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world”, as the author puts it, and whether it is fair to the 
history of Buddhism to speak of Phenomenological and Onto- 
logical pereeption of the Buddha, and to say that the Buddha 
preached the doctrines formulated from a Phenomenological 
point of view, and that the Buddha’s Ontological perosre as 
(sic) was left in the hands of his disciples to ue manifested 
afterwards “when the proper time for it came”. : 
In his analysis of meaning and application of the term 
Mahayana the author gives various synonyms of it as used 
in the M. siitras, such as eka-yana, agra’, bhadra”, para- 
martha”, Bodhisattva’- and Buddha-yina, He shows how 
all these were formed from peculiar aspects relating to 
individual conduct of life, and not from the point of view of 
doctrine. Of these terms he gives “ ekaydna ” (as equivalent 
of Mahayana, whereas dvi- and tri-yana are used in the place 
of Hinayana) the distinction of chronological and doctrinal 
preference and says that it was used by the Buddha himself 
and appears in the Pali Nikayas (from which the Maha- 
sanghikas borrowed it), I should have been glad if Mr, 
Kimura had furnished us with a few references from the 
Nikayas showing that ehayana was used im the sense men- 
tioned. I have never come across it, but only know the term: 
ekayana (eka + Gyana having a definite, direct goal) as 
epithet of magga. Thus at Majjhima I. 63, equivalent to 





uju- and afijas’ayana-magga D. [. 235. It is very plane: 


to know where ehaydna is first met with. We find brahma- 
and diamma-yana as epithets of magga (= mérga) 1 in 1 the 
Nikayas. Mr. Kimura's theory in this respect is notconvineing, 
Further, to quote the Dipavarhsa as an authority for the 
Vaisali Council and the age of the Jataka collection is, to say 
the least, very meky; in my opinion all the accounts of 
councils contained in the Dipavarisa are late fabrications, 








. possibly of the first century B,C. or even A.D. 


The quotation on p. 131 from Rhys David's Birth Stories’ 


js worded wrongly, and thus places the Sumangala Vilasini 


earlier than Dipavarisa (there are also two misprints in that 
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sentence '), Somewhat misleading is the author's translation 
of sarvam-andiman as “ all is without self ** (what does that 
phrase mean !) whereas it can only mean (i,e. in Pali Buddhism) 
“ all the material (phenomena!) Universe is not the real Self”. 
But as this is one of the most vexed and misunderstood 
questions of Buddhism, it may serveasanexcuse for the author. 

Mr. Kimura has touched upon many vital problems in the 
history of Buddhism, but he has only touched on them and 
reserves a full discussion for his main book which we hope 
will appear soon. This “ Historical Study ” is only an intro- 
duction, and its merit lies in the field of Mahayana rather than 
Pali Buddhism. <A perusal of this book as well as of other 

recent discussions of Buddhism in general confirms one’s 
" impression that in almost all of them the Mahayanist view 
prevails, and not only how very important for its correct 
understanding and appreciation it is to make an exhaustive 
study of its foundation, viz, Pali Buddhism, but also how very 
little has been done in this respect and by how few competent 
scholars, Promising work in this respect is getting done by 
the “middle” generation of Japanese Buddhist scholars, 
and I wish we had a few more Indian and European ones to 
join them. Mr. Kimura is one of those who can help us 
if he takes up the study of Pali a little more thoroughly. 

The style of the book is that of lectures, i.e, the author 
converses with his reader on main topies ad lib., and thus 
avoids a strict adherence to a uniform and rigorous argu- 
ment. This also accounts for the many repetitions and for the 
fragmentary character of the book as a whole. A great 
many misprints will have to be avoided in the next edition 
(tiftiyas on p. 51, e.g. paribbiyakas p, 52, avatarisha p. 64, 
pryna p. 66, and many more). The translation of Pali passages 
is not always correct, 

W. Srepe. 


EARLY HISTORY OF ASSYRIA TO LOOO #.c, 95S 


Farry History or Assyria to 1000 p.c. By Simonxer 
SmirH, of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, the British Museum. 64 + 10, pp. xxviii + 
418, 24 plates, 2 maps, London: Chatto and Windus, 
1923. 

This is the first part of a History of Assyria designed to 
complete the well-known work of the late Professor King. 
The fact that the origins of Assyria cannot be discussed without 
reference to the history of Sumer and Akkad enables Mr. Smith 
to supplement King’s history from the abundant material 
that has accumulated since 1916. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on an admirable addition to the series. 


Of the principal work on a subject of general interest it is” 


an excellent characteristic that one is so often warned that 
a fashionable theory lacks strict proof (e.g. the theory that 
Sumerian remams at Ashur witness to Sumerian immigration 
from the north, that Cappadocian is old Reny eee that the 
Hittite raid under Mursilis synchronizes with the end of the first 
Babylonian dynasty, that the Habiru were mercenaries . . .), 
or that an attractive problem is at present insoluble, e.. the 
‘problems of the coloured pottery, of the geography of the 
Hittite Empire, the character of Genesis xiv. 

The origin of the Assyrians is the subject of an extremely 
interesting chapter (5). This, which is not typical of the book, 
but invites special attention none the less, has been included, 
says the Preface, “in the belief that current assertions and 
assumptions heed testing “; “ that any theory on the subject 
should only be accepted as correct after most stringent 
criticism is the writer's earnest desire.” Perhaps the thesis 
may be put asfollows. In earliest times Assyria was occupied 
by Sumerianized Subareans, Before the time of the dynasty of 
Akkad enter the people who became the Assyrians. These were 
not Akkadians from the south, but a people speaking an 
east-Semitic language distinct from though akin to Akkadian, 
They came perhaps from the region of the Habur or the 
Belih. The Asianic influences that may be discerned in 
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Assyrian race and culture are due partly to intermarriage 
with Subarwans in Assyria, but partly are older than the 
entry into Assyria and due to an original Asianic, but not 
Subarean, stock, 

That the Assyrians were not colonists from Akkad seems 
to be definitely settled, and it would be hard to Improve upon 
the suggestion that they came from the Habur or thereabouts : 
that their Asianic characteristics were derived before entry 
into Assyria from a non-Subarman substratum is more 
problematic. The possible signs of Asianic influence might 
perhaps be classified as (1) somatic, (2) linguistic, (3) legal 
and social, (4) religious, (5) onomastic, Tt would be very 
difficult at present to specify the Asianic element from (1) the 
Assyrian racial type or (2) the decay of the language through 
non-Semitic influence, and the attempt is not made. Much 
the same may be said of (3) ; and as regards the limmu system 
Mr. Smith acutely observes that it has a sort of counterpart 
in Akkad ; it could therefore be derived as well from a proto- 
east-Semitic as from an Asianic source. Under (4) the most 
promising topic seems to be the origin of the god Ashur and his 
relation to Marduk (Asari) and Osiris. Mr. Smith gives good ° 
reason for the (ultimate) identification of these gods; but 
even if the ultimate origin were Asianic (as the variant writings 
of the god's name in Assyrian might suggest), we should be no 
forwarder, for the unidentified Asianic ancestors of the 
Assyrians would be the only Asianic witnesses to the a 
and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Smith has not sucgeste 
Asianie origin for Ashur (his researches on this subject sien 
tather—though there is no formal synthesis in the present 
volume—the hypothesis of a Semitic god who passed from 
Syria to Egypt, was influenced in turn by Egypt, passed from 
Syria to the ancestors of the Assyrians, and independently 
at some early date to the Southern Euphrates). There remains 
the risky criterion (5); proper names. Subarean names of 
Assyrians would be due to inter-marriage after the Assyrians 
came into the Tigris valley. Kikia and (A)jugpia, names of 
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early Assyrian rulers, are not, as is often supposed, necessarily 
Subarean, though the author does not suggest that they are 
positively un-Subarean in form, as Landsberger has done on 
the ground that ~a is not found in Subarean of this early date. 
Abstracting from the -ia, my own impression would be that 
the Aik(ki)-names collected by Clay, Person. Names , . . 99, 
still favour a Subarean origin of Kikia; and that USpia 
is properly compared with the Kassite element uspi, wdhi, 
uzili, etc. (Clay, 144), and ueih in the Kassite vocabulary, 
My first impression, then, after studying the chapter which 
deals formally with the origin of the Assyrians, was that the 
Subarman hypothesis now in vogue did indeed need criticism, 
but that the theory of an earlier non-Subarwan Asianic 
influence from further west lacked positive proof. However, 
in other parts of the book Mr. Smith shows that there are 
other reasons for his thesis. Among the Asianic names on 
the Cappadocian tablets are none that are distinctively 
Subarzan (148), and business documents from Assur and 
Nineveh conta non-Semitic names like those on the 
Cappadocian tablets (521). These seem to be the crucial 
facts, and they would fully justify the author's position. 
Mr. Smith refrains from speculation about the language 
of these names. Since it is not Hurrian (Subarean), and it 
certainly is not “ Kanisian ” or Luwian, is it “ proto-Hittite ” ? 
It is the only other hypothesis available, Landsberger 
(Alte Orient, 24, 4, p. 32; 24., 1924, 226) is inclined to see a 
prote-Hittite character im the reduplications found in some 
of the names ; it may be added that WaSha-nini and WaShuru 
seems to contain a word similar to proto-Hitt. Washaw = god. 
On the other hand, the more frequent elements in the names 
are not yet clearly documented in proto-Hittite. Have we, 
then, yet another Asianic language? Possibly: the only 
alternative is that the names represent a dialectic variant of 
the prote-Hittite used at Boghaz-Keui, say east-proto- 
Hittite. Mr. Smith has indicated an important problem, 
(It is interesting in this connexion to notice points in which 
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Hittite and Assyrian laws agree, as against Babylonian : e.g. 
levirate marriage.) 

The dynastic lists that have become available since 1916 
make important additions to the works of L. W. King. 
Mr. Smith shows that many of the dynasties overlap: e.¢., 
besides instances generally known, Gutium partly con- 
temporary with Uruk IV and part of Agade. It is suggested 
that the Gutian domination began during the disputed 
succession after Sargalisharri. Is it not more probable that 
it began at the end of the dynasty ? Comparing the lists 
WE. 444, Poebel 3, and Legrain, we find that after a lingless 
period there were twenty Gutian kings whose reigns added 
together give about ninety-one years. The total given, 
however, is twenty-one kings and 124-5 years. Presumably 
the kingless period is reckoned as a reign of thirty-three to 
thirty-four years, If this figure is reckoned back from the 
first Gutian king we arrive at a date near the end of the last 
reign of the Agade dynasty, which is a very suitable one for 
the Gutian invasion. Mr. Smith maintains that the Isin 
scribes were generally aware of the overlapping in their lists, 
even when they summed up the reigns as if they were con- 
secutive. This difficult. There is, indeed. a reason for 
suspecting that the author of WB. 444 knew Agade to be 
contemporary with Akiak, but it is perhaps significant that 
this list does not sum up the regnal years at the conclusion, 
In absolute chronology Mr. Smith refuses for the present his 
adhesion to any of the competing astronomically fixed systems 
and as Assyriologist and historian atgues for a dating about 
2040 of the beginning of the Amorite dynasty, Is not this in 
eflect a confirmation of the 2049 of Father Kugler’s second 
system ¢ 

There are some slips, but hardly any of importance so 
far as I have observed. P. 102, Ashur and Asher compared 
with Arabian Asir: but has not the latter ‘ain (and does not 
the argument require “Athir)? P. 14- naturally put sign 
ER for ZU. P. 18. 1.17: is it Necessary to Suppose seribal 
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error? see a suggestion—gi = ge (genitive}—noticed in 
this Journal, 1926 3291. P. 379 (147): for AJSL x] read 
J5OR xi; Arrapha in maps 1 and 4 should be east of the 
Fiver. 

E. Burrows. — 


MANUEL D'ARCHEOLOGIE ORIENTALE DEPUIS LES ORIGINES 
JUSQUA LEPOQUE D'ALEXANDRE. Par le Dr. G, 
ConTenav, Conservateur adjoint au Musée du Louvre. 
I: Notions générales (race, chronologic, language, 
écriture, religion, etc. . . .). Histoire de l'art (Art 
archaique d'’Elam et de Sumer), 6 +9}, pp. 545 Paria: 
Auguste Picard, 1937. 

The main scope of the Manual, as may be seen from the 
description above, is the history of art. The limits are those 
of Western Asia, in the usual sense of that term, but the second 
volume will contain a chapter on West-Asian influence on 
Egypt and some account of the antiquities of the Kouban and 
the Black Sea. The method of the work is synthetic, Western 
Asia being treated as a whole rather than in a succession of 
monographs on the different arts. This method corresponds 
with the author's historical theory ; Dr. Contenau decidedly 
tends to see the culture of the Near East as homogeneous. 
The Sumerians came from Central Asia, Le. Siberia, after 
the removal of the glacial barriers, together with “the other 
Asianics* or brachycephalic non-Semitic people—an 
hypothesis in general agreement with those of Maspéro and 
(as regards the other Asianics) de Morgan. ‘The coloured 
pottery cultures are seen, broadly speaking, as radiations of 
one and the same old Asianic culture, The old civilizations of 
the Indus valley, of Elam and of Sumer came from a commo 
source. As regards the last point, however true the theory may 
be for ultimate origins, should it not be emphasized that the 
Indian connexions discovered by recent excavation in Sumer 
are best explained by trade from India? Mr. Mackay’s 
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paper in this Jowrnal, 1925, 697 ff... on certain camelan beads 
of ¢. 3000 B.c, found at Kish contains evidence for this view 
(esp. p. 700—the technique practised down to Greek times 
in India). 

The history of art, the main subject of the book, is full of 
interest. The finds at Ur, so far as known at the time of writing, 
give occasion to many valuable suggestions: for instance, 
the first dynasty plaque (Ant. Journ., v, pl. xxx, 1) would be 
a very carly witness to the deification of a king. Is there any 
reason for regarding the altar at T. el-‘Obeid as an autel A 
combustion (p, 327)? A few slips may be noticed: p. 296 
seems to assign to Anu the polar instead of the equatorial 
stars; and p. 297 gives Ninurta’s constellation as Orion 


(for Sirius), P. 65 vives the Impression that Kadadman- 
Harbe’s fortified route led to Jerusalem: the text in question 


naturally does not say this, P, 101: refer to fig. 77 not 177. 
The idea of the Amorites as blue-eyed blonds can hardly 
be derived from the Bible (108), but is given by Egyptian 
monuments. But these are details: this very useful and 
interesting manual will certaimly be welcome to orientalists 
and others, The first volume contains no less than 357 well- 
chosen illustrations. 
E. B. 


L'aRT DE L'ASIE ORIENTALE ANCTENNE. Par GEeorGESs 
Contenav. (Bibliothéque d'Histoire de l'Art, publiée 
sous la direction de M. Auguste Marguillier.) 7 x 10, 
pp- 60, 64 plates. Paris et Bruxelles: G. van Oest, 1928, 

The short text gives a stimulating résumé (synthetic rather 
than geographical in arrangement as in the volume last 
reviewed) of architecture, sculpture, decorative and industrial 
arts. The plates in heliogravure are quite beautiful, and many 
of the subjects little known. 

E. B. 


LA LOTTA TRA LISLAM E Ul. MANICHEISNO ono 


La Lorra Tea L'Istam £1 ManicHeismo. MICHAELANGELO 
Guiot. Un Libro di Ibn Al-Mugaffa contro il Corano 
confutato da Al-Qasim b. Ibrahim. Testo Arabo publicato 
con Introduzione versione Italiana e Note da... . 8° pp. 
xxviii +127. Koma: RK. Accademia Nazionale det 
Lincei, 1927. 

To Professor Guidi all those who are interested in the history 
of polemical literature will be greatly indebted for his publica- 
tion of Abul Kasim’s treatise against the “ Zendig™ Al 
Mokatia. It 1s one of the oldest Mohammedan treatises of 
this kind and assisted, as have all religious polemics in 
forcing accuser and defender more clearly to define their 
own dogmatic points of view. Christian polemics and religious 
disputations have had the same effect as have these 
Mohammedan polemics in assisting the Mutazila m defining 
their attitude towards the Koran and in the Kalam. Abul 
Kasim was specially incensed against that heretic Manichean 
who outdid Mani in his attack against Mohammed and the 
Koran. Abul Kasim tries to refute his accusations, and he 
quotes from the book of Al Mokaffa. Unfortunately, he does 
not follow in his citations the order im which they occur in the 
last-mentioned book, and thus does not enable us to forma 
coherent view of its contents; he merely takes them hap- 
hazard. They are, moreover, often very brief and torn from their 


contexts. Still, there are sufficient references to enable the 


student of Manichean doctrines in the eighth or ninth century 
to gather some impression as to the prevalent views held by 
the latter in their relation, among others, to Islam. Professor 
Guidi has scored in the Arabic text all these quotations, and 
in the excellent Italian translation he has printed them in 
italics. In the long introduction Professor Guidi is able to 
summarize from these fragments the leading principles in Al 
Mokaffa’s work, and to show the weakness of Abul Kasim’s 
refutation. A work by Professor Guidi recommends itself. 
One has only to draw attention to it, and thank the veteran 
master for this new gift. M. G. 
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Tse Turkise Lerrers or Ocrer GuIsELIn DE Buseece, 
IupeRIAL AMBASSADOR at CoNSTANTINOPLE, 1554-69. 
Newly translated from the Latin of the Elzevir Edition 
of 1633, By Epwarn Seymour Forsrer. Oxford - 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 

The letters of the Flemish diplomat Busbeek are celebrated 
both for the excellence of their Latinity and the interesting 
matter which they contain. They have been translated into 
numerous languages, into English first in 1694 by N. Tate, 
more recently in the elaborate work of (. T. Forster and F. H. 
Blackburne Daniell (London, Kegan Paul, 1881). Mr. E. 8. 
Forster's new translation omits numerous paragraphs, is in 
places nearer the original than that of his immediate 
predecessors, and is adorned with a few illustrations and a 
map. Itis not always clear that the alterations in therendering 
are improvements. Busbeek calls the Golden Horn lumen, 
which Forster and Daniell translate creek, Tate and E, 8. 
Forster river ; since the author is quoting Strabo, who speaks 
of a bay, perhaps fumen is corrupt. The Persian sovercign 
is Teproduced literally as Sagthama, whereas Forster and 
Daniell restore Tahmasp. The confusion of the Turkish 
chavush with gavvas reappears. 

That the first two Turkish letters have impossible dates 
in the original has long been observed. The Hungarian 
historian Katona altered Ist September, 1554, of the first to 
lst September, 1555, and Mr. E. S. Forster accepts this. He 
has not noticed that the dates have been carefully examined 
by Fr. Marcks, Jahreshericht iiher das kénigliche Paidagogie 
cu Putbus (Riigen), 1909, who observes certain anachronisms 
which escaped his predecessors. Early in the first letter one 
Antoninus Verantius is called E'iscopus of Erlan: he was not 
consecrated Bishop till 19th November, 1557. Hence the 
alteration of 1554 to 1555 is insufficient. Herr Marcks 
concludes that the letters were worked up some years after 
the drafts had been made, and arbitrary dates attached. 
The German writer's conclusion is borne out by other 
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anachronisms which he has not noticed, On p. 4 of Mr. E. 5, 
Forster's translation, “‘ the King" (rex) and “the Emperor ” 
(Cesar) are mentioned in the same paragraph; clearly the 
same person is intended, and Forster and Daniell render in 
both cases “the King”. Ferdinand, however, became 
Emperor in 1556, the year after the corrected date, 

These letters have been utilized by the historians of Turkey ; 
many references to them will be found in the Index to 
Zinkeisen’s excellent work. Though their author was under 
strict surveillance during his residence in Constantinople, 
he succeeded in learning valuable details of Ottoman polities, 
administration, and customs. He speaks of the Turks 
habitually as “ barbarians", but has boundless admiration 
for their virtues and exveliencen. He contrasts the orderliness 
of a Turkish camp with the riotous disorder of those which 
he had seen in Christian countries. He appears to have had 
vast pecuniary resources at his command, which he employed 
with generosity. His most memorable achievement was + the 
discovery of the Monumentum Ancyrenum, which furnishes 
another argument for the view of Herr Marcks which has 
been stated above. 

To comment adequately on these letters would require 
much research, and some puzzles might prove insoluble, 
On p. T we are told that the name of the Pasha of Buda 
Twgon means in Turkish “a stork”. In Oriental Turkish 
(according to Pavet de Courteille) it it means oiseau blanc. 
Jaucon blane ; the Osmanili dictionaries are not acquainted with 
the word, On p. 20 we read of “ men called talismans, attached 
to the service of their mosques", Some English writers also 
give talizman as the name of some Moslem official: but 
it is by no means easy to discover what Arabic, Persian, or 
Turkish word they have in mind. The fact that Busheek’s 
ear seems to have been accurate renders far-fetched 
identifications improbable. 

From the nature of Mr. E. 8. Forster's work it would not 
be reasonable to expect to find such matters elucidated in 
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it; many of his notes seem intended for quite uneducated 
readers, It is perhaps surprising that his popular abridgement 
should bear the imprint of a University Press, whereas the 
more elaborate work of his predecessors should bear that of 


a publishing firm. 
D. 5. M. 


SATZLEHRE DER ARAMAISCHEN SPRACHE DES BABYLONISCHEN 
Tatuups. By von MicHeEL ScHLESINGER. Verdffent- 
hehungen der Alexander Kohut-stiftung, Band LI. 
Leipzig: Verlag der Asia Major, 1928. 

There would appear to be several ““foundations ” both in 
America and Germany in memory of Alexander Kohut, whose 
Aruch Completum, a Talmudic Lexicon, embodying the same 
matter as that of Levy, only in Hebrew, occupies eight 
volumes, and, it would seem, has been twice reproduced. 
Their purpose is to encourage Judaic studies, and the volume 
which inaugurates the new series is closely connected with 
Kohut’s subject. It is an analysis of the modes of expression 
employed in the Babylonian Gemara, obviously collected and 
arranged with great care. He rightly avoids the term syntar, 
as, indeed, the style is too simple to justify its use; the 
difficulty lies in what may be called its stenography, reducing 
the words employed to the smallest possible number, and the 
nature of its reasoning. Much has been done to elucidate the 
latter by Adolf Schwarz ; the former can only be mastered by 
protracted study, which is now facilitated by scholarly 
translations of some treatises. Herr eT Or 
of examples and comments on them are  Satlind to 
familiarize the student with this language and help him to 
translate it with certaimty and accuracy. 
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D. 8. M. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE $63. 


Avs pEM Kiran Faro aut-BAs ri't-KunA Wa-L-ALKAB DES 
Ast ‘Anpatuan Mun. 3p. IsHak 5s. Manpa at-IsBan ANI: 
InavevraL-DisserraTion. By vor Sven Deperre. 
Upsala, 1927, Selbstverlag. 

This dissertation contains extracts from a work by the 
traditionalist Ibn Mandah, of which a copy is preserved in the 
’ Staatsbibliothek of Berlin. It is alistof Reporters of Tradition 
who are usually known by a Auwnyah (name to which Aba 
is prefixed). The extracts occupy 48 pages of Arabic, to which 
the editor has attached 53 of German, containing Introduction, 
elaborate notes, and Index of proper names. It is curious 
that the learned editor does not mention m his list of 
authorities the work on the same subject by Abii Nu‘aim 
(ob, 310), called Aitah al-Kuna wal-Asma, which was 
published at Haiderabad in 1522 4.4. Ibn Mandah was born 
in the year of this person's death. There is considerable, 
but by no means complete, coincidence between the two 
works, Dr. Dedering has given in this dissertation evidence 
of industry and scholarship, which justifies us in expecting 
valuable contributions to Islamic literature from his pen. 

D. &. M, 


Tae Orroman Empire anp irs Successors, 1801-1927. By 
Wittiam Miuirr, M.A., F.R.HLS., etc. Cambridge 
University Press, 1927. 16s. net. 

All who are interested in the complicated politics of the 
Balkans will welcome the new and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Miller’s work. It deals with the process whereby a number 
of independent nations have arisen in that portion of Europe 
which at the beg g of the last century constituted 
European Turkey. Its 563 pages are crammed with facts, 
so skilfully narrated that the readers’ interest never flags ; 
just as the Hebrew translator of Paradise Lost took for the 
title “ And he drove out the man”, this might be styled an 
epic on the theme “ And he drove out the Turk”. Though 
from the distinctions which the author has obtaimed from 
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Greek institutions he might be expected to be biassed im favour 
of the Hellenes, he is equally sympathetic towards Serbians, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians, and Montenegrians ; for the Turks, 
however, he has scarcely a good word from beginning to end. 
The story is told throughout from the standpoint of the 
nations which threw off the Ottoman yoke; it famuliarizes 
us with their monarchs, politicians, and generals; references 
to the internal affairs of Turkey are comparatively few, and 
little is said about those who conducted them. The Great 
Powers which interfered in the politics of this region are rarely 
praised, more often severely censured; and Great Britain 
comes off no better than the others. Of the English statesmen 
concerned, the late Lord Salisbury receives most com- 
mendation; Gladstone is rebuked for inconsistency, and 
Beaconsfield's “ Peace with honour" shown to have been a 
delusion. ‘ If,” says an Arabic proverb, “* the end of an affair 
were as clear as the beginning, no one would ever regret 
anything.” It is worth observing that Buckle, probably the 
most erudite, and possibly the wisest man of his time, was 
enthusiastically in favour of the Crimean War,' now generally 
regarded as indefensible. Philosophers then would seem to be 
no more far-sighted than statesmen. 

For those who have time to go deeper into these matters, 
Mr. Miller has provided an ample bibliography, and the lists 
of rulers which he has compiled add to the value of his book 
asa work of reference. The author's mastery of his subject, 
the dexterity of his arrangement, and the brilhancy of his 
epigrams, render it a contribution of the first order to the 
historical literature of Europe. 

D. 8. M. 


La Vim Feémesme av Mzas: Ervpe pe Soctotocr 
Musutmans. By A. M. Gorcnon. Paris: Geuthner, 1927. 
The Wadi Mzab is not to be found in Harmsworth’s New 

Atlas of the World, but Ghardaia, the metropolis of this region, 


1 History of Civilizaticn, i, 195 (er. Svo edition). 
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appears there, in the Hinterland of Algiers. It is-one of the 
places where Kharijite doctrine and polity are still maintamed, 
and has been the subject of several monographs chiefly by 
French scholars. Only a woman could penetrate the women’s 
world of an old-fashioned Moslem community, and 
Malle Goichon has undertaken this task. She states that her 
observations were made during residence for a few months, 
and the work appears with a preface by M. Marcais, and much 
of it was seen before publication by M. Massignon, both 
eminent authorities. She must have made good use of her 
time, for the result is a volume of 340 pages 4to and furnishes 
a wealth of details about the lives and occupations of the 
Abadite women, their medicine and magic, religion and 
superstitions, joys and sorrows. The work is richly illustrated 
with the authoress’s sketches and photographs. It isa valuable 
contribution to anthropology, and contains much that is of 
linguistic interest, Copious references are given m the foot- 
notes to the literature of the subject, and attention is called 
to similarities or divergences in practices that have been 
noticed elsewhere. D. 3. M. 








Proruets, Perests, aND PaTRIARCHS: SKETCHES OF THE 
Sects oF PaLesTIneE aNp Syria. By Harry CHARLES 
Luce, C.M.G., B.Litt.. M.A., sometime Assistant 
Governor of Jerusalem. London: Faith Press, 22 
Buckingham Street, 1927. 

In this small volume of 128 pages, Mr. Luke, who is both 
an acute observer and an accurate scholar, has given vivid 
accounts of ceremonies performed by various Palestinian 
communities and witnessed by himself, and a series of brief 
but very able summaries of the tenets maintamed and the 
vicissitudes experienced by the numerous sects, Christian 
Moslem, and Jewish, which are represented in Palestime and 
Syria. The literature which has gathered round these sects 
is in some cases out of proportion to their size: this is 
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noticeably so with the Samaritans, and to some extent with 
the Druses. The amount which Mr. Luke has given will be 
sufficient for most visitors of the Holy Land. Great interest 
attaches to his personal experience of and judgments on 
Turks, Armenians, and other communities, and the work of 
the Anglican Bishopric. 

D, 3. M. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE YEARS 1629 ann 1733, 
RELATING TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE ORDER oF 
CARMELITES IN Mesopotamia (Bassora). A contribution 
to the History of Christian Missions in the East, written 
by Agathangelus of St. Theresa and others, now edited 
for the first time, with translation and notes, from a 
unique (autograph) MS. in the possession of the Author, 
Sir Hermann Goniancz, M.A., D.Litt. Oxford : 
University Press, 1927. 


This lengthy title explains the character of the work which 
Sir H. Gollancz has published, translated, and annotated. 
He offers no statement or conjecture concerning the 
vicissitudes which brought the domestic records of the 
Carmelite settlement in Basrah into his hands. Mr. Longrigg’s 
valuable Four Centuries of Modern Irak repeatedly alludes to 
this settlement, and since according to him (p. 191) “ Carmelite 
monks were among the forces of Sulaiman, who defended 
the city against the Persians but had to surrender in 1776, their 
settlement is likely to have been looted by the conquerors, 
and the Chronicles may at that time have been secured by 





some private purchaser. Mr. ongrige, who has pieced his 
narrative together largely from the works of European 
travellers, would have gleaned much from thia volume, had 
it appeared in time. Thus it is of great interest to read the 
story of Captain Hamilton's visit as told by the Carmelites, 
whom he in his narrative charges with “ immoralities ", If 
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that term includes the use of violent language, the charge 
could scarcely be rebutted. 

Missions are from their nature proselytizing, and smce the 
proselytizing of Moslems would not be tolerated in a Moslem 
country, the missionaries had to confine their efforts to other 
communities. After a time even this was forbidden; when 
in 1705 the Carmelites obtained permission to rebuild their 
church, it was stipulated that they must not attempt to 
convert “any Mohammedan or Hebrew, or member of any 
sect, young or grown up”, Various episodes in later Ottoman 
history show that this principle was afterwards maintamed, 
Attempts to win adherents from other sects were naturally 
resented by the authorities of those sects. That which incurs 
the severest reproaches of the monks is the “ Sabean”, Le 
Mandwan, which was far more numerous at the time when 
these chronicles were compiled than it is now, though there 
are still some members of it im Basrah and more in Kut. 
The monks display no interest in their language and literature, 
which have since occupied the attention of the foremost 
Orientalists in Europe. After them the Armenians seem to 
come off worst. 

Sir H. Gollancz has deciphered the monkish and barbarous 
Latin of the Chronicles, but reproduced the Arabic and 
Turkish deeds embodied in them in facsimile. The Latin 
translations of these which are appended by the monks give 
the sense fairly well, but are often far from being literal. Thus 
a deed reproduced on p. 199 declares the servants and the 
interpreter of the Padre Joannes free from the jizyah and the 
kharaj, i.e. the poll-tax due from members of the protected 
communities. The Latin rendermg is immunes a quactngue 
mulla, sive onerosa impositione. 

It is interesting to observe the process whereby the head of 
the Carmelite Mission came to combine with his spiritual 
functions the secular business of Consul of France. Several 
pages are occupied with records of negotiations conducted by 
him for the purpose of securing a reduction of the import 
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duties paid by French traders. His good offices were often 
employed by the traders of other countties, and it may be 
surmised that the Mission was to some extent supported by 
fees earned in this way. 

The tasks of deciphering, translating, and elucidating these 
documents must have been exceedingly tedious, and Sir H. 
Gollancz has earned the gratitude of all who study the modern 
history of Iraq by these labours. There are cases—there could 
scarcely fail to be—where his explanations and renderings 
suggest doubts. “The land of the Great Mogul” (p. 541) 
is probably not Mongolia, but India. The words (p. 253) 
Juvenis qudam Franciscus nomine Ritu Sorianus Religione 
Catholicus are rendered (p. 569) “ A certain Franciscan, named 
Ritu, a Syrian Catholic”, As this person's betrothal was 
approved by the monk, we may feel sure that this rendering 
is Incorrect. The words must mean “ A certain youth named 
Francis, a Syrian by ritual, a Catholic by religion ", Special 
interest attaches to an Arabic fatwa, reproduced on p. 80), 
but not translated, wherein it is held that the declaration ana 
Muslimun or aslamtu is not of itself sufficient to constitute 
profession of Islam without express repudiation of a former 
faith by the person who makes it. 

D. &. M. 


ELun iN Sumer typ AkKap. Von Frrepricn Nirscuen. 
Orient-Buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire. 10 x 67, 110 pp., 
and two plates, with cuneiform text. Hannover, 1927, 

The importance of the worship of the god Ellil in Babylonia 
and the Near East in general can hardly be exaggerated, and 
many have been attracted by the tablets in the wedge- 
writing referring to him and to his divine spouse Ninhl. The 
god himself is the Illinos of Damascius, a form thus written 
for Illilos, but the oldest Sumerian form of the name js Enlil 
or Ellilla, meaning “ lord of the air”, or the like. 
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all the best-known names of this deity, which are very 
numerous, and one of which at least suggests his identity 
with the god of the waters, Eu. This identification probably 
arises from the fact, that mist and water were always closely 
connected. He emphasizes the fact, that Enlil was never 
identical with Bel, as was thought at first. This was proved 
by Professor Clay from the Aramaic dockets of the contract- 
tablets excavated by the American explorers on the site of 
Niffer, the centre of Ellil's worship. 

Concerning the signification of the god’s name, the writer 
of the monograph finds much doubt. Taken in their ordinary 
sense En-li] means “lord of the wind”, or “the storm”, 
The name, however, might also mean “lord of the [lu- 
demons "’, the masculine of the (probably wrongly rendered) 
“night-monater ", Lilith of the Hebrews. Upon this pomt 
the author speaks at some length. Special chapters are devoted 
to the god's names as “the decider of fate”, “the great 
autocrat", “the great mountam ’, “the storm”, ete. All 
these are exceedingly interesting, and well worth study. 

Besides these, there are several other names by which this 
god was known, and his heavenly train was very numerous, 
as were also his children. Concerning him J have written 
at length, under the title of “ The divine lovers, Enlil and 
Mim-lil * in the Journal of this Society. The greater part of 
the texts of which I treated were communicated to me by 
Professor 5. Langdon (to whom I agam express my thanks), 
This is one of the most important and interesting of the legends 
referring to Ellil, and forms a noteworthy section of 
Babylonian mythology. 

Ellil seems in a sense to have been closely related with 
Tammuz and Merodach. In this relationship he would seem 
to be connected with Nin-Girsu, the god of Lagas, the dialectic 
form of whose name was U-Merai, suggesting that the standard 
form of his name was En-Girsu—like --? -]] “Eun! = YY, 
dingir En-urta (not Nin-urta). Also, as I have shown, the myth 
of En-urta has parallels with the legend of Bel-Merodach and 
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the Dragon. Divine brothers, fathers, and sons, would thus 
seem to be identified with each other. The relationship 
between Ellil and Tammuz was first pointed out by Zimmern, 
who, in this connexion, speaks of the “ annihilating 
activities " of Ellil, and [star's visit to E-kur, “ the mountain- 
house” or “temple”, where he lived. In this legendary 
hymn the goddess seems to call to the “ apy "' (ati) to open 
the temple, and she appeals to Ellil with the words: “‘ How 
long liest thou (there).” 

This. is regarded as having analogies with the complaint 
of [star concerning the descent of Tammuz to the Underworld. 
The question addressed to the “ steer lying therein” (am 
al-na) as to why he did not bestir himself arises also elsewhere, 
where a comparison with Tammuz is excluded. 

There are in this interesting monograph many similar com- 
parisons which srouse interest, and furnish material for 
comparisons such as the many legends of Babylonian 
mythology contain. As many of the hitherto published legends 
have shown us, we see how rich Babylonian religious literature 
was in delightful fancies concerning the gods whom they 

Other interesting sections are those which treat of the centres 
of worship of Ellil in Babylonia, the principal of which was at 
Niffer. The oldest, however, was probably that of Lagaé, 
built by E-annadu, Uru-ka-gina records that the people of 
Umma (/Sirma) had shed blood there, and had thus 
desecrated it. There was another sanctuary dedicated to him 
in Erech, and several in Assyria. 

The Ellil-days and festivals are also treated of, with much 
interesting information. Concern ing his position, it 18 
pointed out that, like Anu and other of the principal deities, 
he had a special pathway in the heavens. The author holds 
the symbols and representations of Enlil as Uncertain, hotwith- 
have. An appendix gives two plates of text with transeription 
and translation. T. G. Prvcues. 
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Scvrutan Art. By Grecory BoroyKa. Translated from the 
German by Professor V. G. Childe, B.Litt., F.S.A. 
pp- 111 and 74 plates. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1928. 21s. 

The first glance at this book will establish its mportance to 
every student of the native art of Northern Asia and Eastern 
Europe. 

Assyrian, Iranian, and notably Greek elements have 
influenced it: but, like the art of China to which it is closely 
related, it has assimilated and adapted foreign motives without 
impairing the vigour of Scythian craftsmanship or its devotion 
to traditional subjects and conventions. 

A certain roughness and boldness of handling show that the 
original materials of the Scythian carver were wood and bone. 
Gold was, apparently, applied to wood at a fairly early date, 
and was subsequently worked independently, without a wood 
foundation. Similarly the illustrations of antique jade 
objects in the many Chinese books on the subject show clearly 
that wood was used in that country, at some remote date, for 
cups and beakers, and its peculiarities can occasionally be 
recognized in later vessels of bronze, porcelain, and jade or 
other hard stones. 

The main characteristics of Scythian work would appear 
to have been a keen sense of line, a persistent addiction to 
animal forms (possibly totemistic), and a habit of finishing 
off a horn, tail, or ornamental excrescence upon one animal 
with the head of a bird or beast often totally unrelated to the 
subject of the carving. The last-named device is very common 
in the Keltic art of early Christian times, and in that of, the 
Han Period (206 B.c.-a.p. 220), im China, Another 
peculiarity of Scythian art was the skill with which a ring, 
a button, or a boss was enriched with strongly curved animal 
forms, with coiled monsters, atylized and compressed, but full 
of movement and vigour. 

It is clear that Scythian or some closely allied art impulses 
lie at the base of Chinese design. We can trace them through 
the Siberian bears and elks, the Manchurian tigers, and Tibetan 
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yaks shown by M. Borovka, to the better known monsters 
of the Chinese cosmogony ; in the jades of the Han Dynasty 
and the netsuke of feudal Japan, to mention no other examples, 
we recognize the vigour and ferocity of Scythian treatment, 
allied though it be with the unerring rhythm and consummate 
craftsmanship of the Far East. 

M. Borovka rightly reminds us that of the Scythian peoples 
we know nothing except a few dates, Greek influence affected 
Southern Russia from the eighth century n.c., and had its 
effect on Han art; much of the South Russian material can 
be located in the fifth century n.c., while the Siberian and 
Mongolian finds are of uncertain age, or are attributed, 
doubtless by analogy, to the Han Period. 

Concede what we may, however, to Greek influence, we are 
always confronted with the tendency in Scythian, as in Chinese 
art, to revert to its native character ; to rhythm and boldness 
combed with love of convention, to the command of free 
line allied to marked adaptability to the limits of surface and 
material. It is as if a racial strain rejected crossings, and 
obstinately reverted to its original type. 

Dr, Berthold Laufer’s authoritative work on “ Jade” 
is simply packed with evidence of this unity of feeling between 
the arts of the Chinese and Scythian schools. For example, 
one may suggest the following comparisons :— 

Laufer Borovka 
Discs showing subdivision of Pils, 3b, 49a, 52h, 

animal motives: figs. 71, p. 

158; fig. 73, p. 161; fig. 74, 

p. 162. 

Hali-dise or huang, fig. 8&0, Ring, pl. 42. 

p. 171, showing interlaced 

curves ending in monsters’ 

Tiger mask, fig. 82, p. 177. Pl. 60d. 
Dragon, p. 186. Pi. 42, 
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Laufer Borovka 

Monster face and eyes, figs.199, Pl. 62. 

200, p. 317. 
Coiled animals, figs. 127, 128, Pils. 15, 62. 

p. 224. 
Line motives, pl. xxix. Pis. 7, 24, 25, 28. 
Crouching animals, pl. xxx1i. Pl. 35, d, and g, 36a. 
Knobs, etc. (netsuke treatment), Pi. 145, 37a, 55, 

pl. xl. 
Han fish, pl. xh. Eilk’s head, pl. 64/- 
Han butterfly, pl. xin. Pl. 7d. 
Han monster, pl. xl. Pl. 20a, 225, 34. 


In the late Henry L. Joly’s Legend in Japanese Ar, 
reference may be made to the plates opposite pp. 54, 74, 126, 
176, 192, and 252 for examples of netsuke depicting animal 
subjects which may be compared with those indicated above, 

These parallels might be pursued indefinitely, but students 
of the subject can be left to work out their own conclusions. 

With pardonable enthusiasm M. Borovka endeavours, on 
pp. 86 and 87, to explain away the Chinese dragon with the 
aid of Scythian, Greek, and Iranian examples. Few, I think, 
will follow him so far: but all his readers will be grateful for 
his contribution to the embryology—if one may term 1t so— 
of the ancient but still living and vigorous arte of the non- 
Mediterranean peoples. 

G. W. M. 


a — 


Corrus Inscririonum Cuanpicanvm. Edited by ©. F. 
Lenmans-Haver. Text-Band, pt. 1: Tafel-Band, pt. i. 
Berlin: W. de Gruyter and Co., 1928. 60m. 

We have waited many years for the long-promised Corpus 
of Vannic (or, as Professor Lehmann-Haupt calls them, 
Chaldian) cuneiform texts, and our patience is at last 
rewarded. The work, of which the first part has just appeared, 
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is up to the highest standard of scientific completeness and 
perfection. Nothing is wanting which can give the student 
~ all the information that he needs and it is all brought up to 
date. Professor Lehmann-Haupt’s copies of the texts have 
been twice revised, once by Dr. Bagel, and again by 
Dr. Schachermeyer, while Dr. Ebeling’s eyes, trained in 
copying Hittite tablets, have also been brought into 
Tequisition. 

The story of the long delay in the publication of the texts 
is told by Dr. Lehmann-Haupt in his introduction. It is now 
just thirty years ago since he and Dr. Belck, thanks mainly 
to Professor Virchow’s assistance, made their exploratory 
journey of nearly two years in Armenia im search of its early 
monuments and inscriptions. A goodly harvest of them was 
gathered, and those of us who were interested in the early 
history of Armenia looked forward to the speedy publication 
of the material that had been obtained. But beyond 
brief reports nothing was published until in 1910 
Professor Lehmann-Haupt brought out his first volume of 
a still unfinished work, giving an account of the expedition 
and its general results. Meanwhile, the intended publication 
of the large number of fresh cuneiform inseriptions which had 
been discovered together with corrected copies of those already 
known had ‘developed into the design of publishing a complete 
Corpus of the texts with the necessary apparatus and 

When the Great War broke out the design was far advanced 
towards accomplishment. The earlier portion of the work, 
in fact, was already in print, waiting for correction, The proofs 
and MS. were m Liverpool, the Professor happened to be in 
Germany, where he was impressed for service in the German 
army and subsequently sent to occupy a chair in the newly- 
established University at Constantmople. Even after the 
armistice the progress of the work was dogged by adversity. 
A box containing some of the manuscripts and proofs was lost 
in its transport from Constantinople, and it is only since 1922 
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that it has been possible to resume the work and replace what 
was lost during the war. 

All the copies in the Tajfelband are photographs, - 
and excellent photographs most of them are. There are 
forty-two plates altogether in this first part, the larger number 
of which are also represented in the accompanying Teztband, 
where they are given in transliteration with introductions and 
textual notes. The two parts, however, do not wholly corre- 
spond, as the photographs of some of the transliterated texts 
will appear in later parts of the work while certam-of the 
photographed texts are reserved for future parts of the 
Tezthand. 

From a linguistic point of view, the most important of the 
texts now published is that of the bilingual inscription of 
Kelishin, where we have at last as accurate a copy of 
the two texts, Assyrian and Vannic, as is obtainable, 
Professor Lehmann-Haupt prints the corresponding passages 
in them in parallel columns and the result is to show that the 
two agree very closely. But it also shows that the native 
language of the scribe can hardly have been either Assyrian 
or Vannic, at all events if the official literary language 
ig meant: as the Professor points out, there are sins against 
the grammar or phonology in both cases. Some of the 
readings I have given in the JRAS. 1906, pp. 612 sqq., will 
have to be revised in the light of the fresh examination of the 
squeezes and therewith the translations I have suggested for 
some of the words. Unfortunately, the photographs which 
were taken from the squeezes give no assistance. The end of 
the thirty-sixth line of the Assyrian transcript, for instance, 
is still uncertain, and though Professor Lehmann-Haupt 
is probably right in seeing in the sign hi the ideograph of 
% sarth @ rather than the first syllable of a phonetically-spelt 
_ word, the word kuludi which terminates the corresponding 
Vannic sentence has a nominal and not a verbal suffix, 
and therefore cannot have the signification he would assign 
to it. On the other hand, I believe he is right in assigning the 
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signification of “earth” to the preceding word giurd. As 
for kuludi, I have pointed out in thisJournal that itis elsewhere 
written quldi and quldi-ni. 

Among the previously unpublished inscriptions two 
belonging to the joint reign of Ispuinis and his son Menuas 
are printed and furnish us with some geographical and royal 
names. The long and important inscription of the same two 
kings at Meher-Kapusi (Sayce 5) is also printed and photo- 

graphed, and we now, therefore, have as perfect a copy of the 

text as'can be obtained. The long list of deities enumerated 
in it will have to be carefully examined again in the light of 
the revised readings. 

One word in conclusion. In a scientific publication like the 
present, which is intended to be the final word on the texts, 
it is a pity that the Professor has adhered to his theory- 
begging title “ Chaldian ” instead of the colourless “ Vannic ”. 
The inscriptions are found either in Van and its neighbourhood 
or else in districts which at the time they were engraved were 
in the possession of the kings of Biainas, the older form of the 
modern Van. The Chaldians of classical and mediaeval 
literature, on the other hand, lived further north, and what 
we are told of them indicates a culture considerably inferior 
to that of the Vannic kings, It is true that the supreme god 
of the Vannic people was Khaldis, and that most of the deities 
worshipped in the enuntry were regarded as his offspring ; 
it is also true that the country itself is occasionally called “ the 
land of Khaldis ”. But so, too, Judah is sometimes called “ the 
land of Yahveh ” and Egypt “ the land of Osiris", On the 
Assyrian monuments the Babylonians are termed “ the 
people of Bel”. But no one would dream of substituting the 
names Yahvian, Osirian, and Belian for the familiar Jews, 
Egyptians, and Babylonians. 


A. H. Savce. 
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Tae Dirnar (Antiphonarium) or THe Corric CHuRoH. 
Part Il. Edited by De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. 119 pp., 
lithographed. London, 1928. 

The first part of this medieval hymn book was reviewed 
here on its appearance (Journal, 1926, p. T36). Dr. O*Leary 
has now produced that for the second four months of the 
year, and for his text has, this time, followed the Vatican 
MS., written in 1737 in a none too easy hand, and referred to 
in our previous notice. Let us hope that he will, in due 
time, give us the remainder of the year; a total of some 
360 pages of clearly lithographed text will be no mean addition 
to our materials, linguistic and liturgical. 

It is needless to recapitulate what was said as to the literary 
aspect of the Difndr, The further one reads its curiously 
uncouth idiom, the less is doubt possible as to its translated 
character : evidence for a direct dependence upon the Arabic 

mazarium may be gathered on almost every page. Not that 
the Synexarium was the sole source utilized; features not 
to be found there make their appearance now and then: 

Mena, the martyr, on p. 66, seems to figure only in the 

Calendar of Forget’s edition (ii, 526) and not in any edited 

text. Isaac the Samaritan, known from Cyril's Homily on 

the Cross (Budge, Mizcel. Coptic Texts, 183 ff.), is named in 
the hymn to the Cross on p. 70, but not in the Synazarium. 

An incident in the story of Mary the Egyptian, p. 95, 1s 

likewise absent, although found in Sophronius’s Life. The 

hymn to Victor, p. 115; closely follows Celestine’s Encomium 

(Budge, Coptic Mart., 46 ff.), yet the Synazarium shows no 

evidence of having used it. 

Tt is indeed as one of the rare works indisputably translated 
from Arabic sources, when Arabic had already gone far to 
supersede the ancient speech, both in church and in daily 
life, that the Difndr is chiefly of interest. The present volume 
offers so many illustrations of this fact that choice is invidious. 
Most significant is the transcription of proper names, where 
the author has systematically adopted, without, of course, 
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attempting to recover the original forms, those which he found 
in the Synazarium, For instance: Apa Skulla (p. 26) is 
miswritten for Apa Askla, Marowna (p. 52) for Marouta, 
Parkisios (p. 60) for Narcissus, Eblanios (p. 66) for Apollonius, 
Phastos (p. 81) for (Qustas) Constans, Koreh (p. 91) for (Qurah) 
Kope, Ezekiel’s father Néri (p. 93, as in Amélineau, Contes, 
i, 141) for Buzi, Téssou (p. 101) for (Yashid") Joshua, 
Anthinos (p. 103) for Antipas, Protheos (p. 109) for Hiero- 
theus. Similarly among place-names: the monastery of 
Paparon (p. 37) 1s for Ilarépew, Ephigia (p. 54) for Phrygia, 
Siimia (p. 96) for (Shiydmyah) Chionia, Particularly 
noticeable is Elpontos (p. 78), showing Pontus with prefixed 
Arabic article. Interesting too is Kos Berber (p. 54), 
showing that this Matthias was a native martyr, not a 
Cypriote. An Arabic original might indeed be deduced from 
the single word Menénios (p. 80) “ Manichwean*', for this 
(as the Synazarium, ad loc., shows) can be nothing but Mand- 
niyah, the form generally preferred by Christian writers, 
The mistranseription (p. 28, in the Arabic heading) of Bifdm 
(Phoebammon) as Magdr is interesting to the present writer, 
in view of what has been observed elsewhere (ZDMG., 
Levi, 180n. Cf. Peeters in Anal, Bolland, xlv, 397). 

As regards the Coptic idiom which the author could still 
manipulate, it would probably, upon minuter examination, 
be found to coimeide in the main with that of the other 
medieval hymn-books: Theotokia, Psalmodia, and the rest, 
though among the older MSS. of these there ara plenty in 
which grammatical degeneracy is much less obtrusive. Com- 
parison moreover with late texts of another class, such as the 
Acts of John of Phanijéit, would no doubt be instructive. 
The extant MSS. of the Difndr no longer distinguish vowel 
sounds: ey 4- stands for eTe- (p. 4), saaca for se ace 
(p. 25), eo@nte- for €emta- (p, 34), asencye for essere. 
{p. 46), cada for? c¥As (cvpay, p. 73), Tarbuess for 
Tadaant (p. 76), coKa- for eoke- (p. 79), aa for mye 
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(p. 94), Teceo for -azceo (p. 100), irKoze1a zim (p. 102). 
An instance of mmdla transcribed is scupa.cent (p. 101) 
for Khurasin. There seems to be a tendency to add a vowel 
at the end of words: scoAH (p. 35), eapssow! (p. 76), 
epegipiog! (! p. 81, cf. Isaiah Ixiii, 1), sevap,s (p. 88), 
djao,t (p. 89), though possibly this merely shows the 
influence of a following ft (*n-). A more noticeable addition 
is that of apparently superfluous EfoA to various verbs : 
ayeurr (p. 93), ays (p. 97), Aw (ib.), Taceo (p. 98) ; 
likewise in the previous volume: ovsos, (p. 59), Taxpo 
(p. 84), euog.c (p. 94), Kup (p. 122). The employment of 
the prepositions is often irregular; Oa epatg (p. 1), 
c& e>pni (p. 15), nce eRHA (p. 94); further eqyTe- 
aszecepoy- (p. 104). Such combinations again as 
pessrzKkwhoc “Jacobite” (p. 102) show how far the 
literary idiom of this late age has forgotten classical usage. 
W. E. Crom. 


I Parrat Teratici EL Museo m1 TorInoO—1L GIORNALE DELLA 
Necroroutt pt Tese, a cura di Guiserre Borri E. T. 
Eric Peer. Fascicolo J. 164 x 12 in, 24 pp, 
2-+- 20 plates. Torino: Fratelli Bocea; Paria; Paul 
Geuthner; London: Hodder and Stroughton, Ltd. 

The Turin Museum contains the richest collection in the 
world of Egyptian hieratic papyri of the Ramesside period. 

Amongst these treasures may be mentioned the Canon of 

Kings, the map of the gold mines near Wadi Hammaméat, 

the architect's plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV, the judicial 

papyrus dealing with the trial of the Aarim conspirators m 

the reign of Ramesses III, the love-songs, the Twenty-first 

Dynasty letters, and the large series of magical texte. Some of 

these papyri were published between 1869 and 1876 by 

Pleyte and Rossi, but their publication, uzeful as it has been, 

is far from complete, and leaves much to be desired in point of 
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accuracy. In addition to the documents enumerated above, 
the Turin collection includes a large series of fragments of a 
day-book or journal recording the daily events in the Theban 
Necropolis during the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
It is with this journal that the publication now before us is 
concerned. 

During recent years, with the warm encouragement of the 
Director of the Museum, Dr. Ernesto Schiaparelli, Dr. Botti 
of Turin has expended endless patience and skill in bringing 
together the many scattered fragments of what he perceived 
to be parts of one great whole—the Journal of the Theban 
Necropolis, He has been most fortunate in his collaborator, 
Professor T. E. Peet, of Liverpool University, whose work 
upon the hieratic papyri of London and Liverpool is so well 
known and so justly appreciated. The outcome of many days 
of patient labour bestowed by these two scholars is now bearing 
fruit in the complete publication of the journal-papyri in 
accurate hieroglyphic transcription controlled by excellent 
collotype plates. The plates are preceded by a brief 
but valuable introduction and by a translation of the 
documents into Italian. The editors have wisely decided not 
to insert a detailed commentary with the translations. There 
are excellent reasons for restricting such publications to the 
bare communication of new material with just so much by 
way of translation and introduction as will make the plates 
intelligible. In so progressive a science as Keyptology, it is 
in the nature of things that much that is written must soon 
pass out of date, and for this reason it is far better not to 
accompany the plates, which will always retain their value, 
with a mass of letterpress discussing and elaborating points 
which can be more appropriately handled in scientific journals 
or in special memoirs, The authors have also Wisely avoided 
the use of printed hieroglyphic type for transcriptions of the 
hieratic text, The existing founts of type, lately enriched by 
the magnificent fount made for Dr. Alan pervinens Egyptian 
Grammar, are quite unsuitable for the transe 
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hieratic texts, for they face in the wrong direction, and tH 16, 
moreover, impossible to group them in the particular mutual 
positions that were used by the scribes of the Ramesside period 
in drawing up documents in the hieratic script. In the 
publication now before us each plate is accompanied by a 
transcript exactly following the arrangement of the origina 

lines of text, and the plates are arranged in such a way that 
text and transcript can be consulted together with the greatest 
facility. The autographed transcriptions are very clear and 
accurate, and show an amount of detail which we are not 
necustomed to in handwritten texts, in fact this wealth of 
detail in some instances seems to be needlessly laborious. This, 
however, if a fault, is a good one: and it is a welcome contrast 
to the handwritten hieroglyphs in some published works 
which are often as difficult to read as the origmal hieratic 
text. One or two signs which are differentiated in hieratic, 
but which resemble one another in hieroglyphic writing, 
are made rather too much alike in the transcription. As an 


instance we may note the birds SS hr, and & tyw!: for 


which compare pl. iv, line 6, with line 8 of the same plate, 
Of course, the difference is self-evident from the context, 
but such similar signs are apt to be miscopied into popular 
works for begmners, and many instances of such incorrect 
copying could be named. A few other points in connexion with 
the transcription may be mentioned before we pass on. In 
pl. xiv, line 5, the sign I seems to be followed by the stroke 


and not by the complements — as always elsewhere in 





1 In printed type the sign iN has to do duty for two distinct birds. 
The first is the Egyptian Vulture (Neophron percnoplerus), which has 
the value 7, and the second is the long-legged Buzzard (Buteo feroz), 
value fy. The conventional type of the Intter, \: ia unsatisfactory 


because the tuft on the breast of the bird corresponds to nothing in nature, 
but is derived from the discritical mark in ite hieratic counterpart. 
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these papyri': according to the photograph the sign is a 
simple vertical stroke, and not a ligature of = and —. In 
the word fi : of in pl. xiv, line 10, the first sign is reversed. 
From the photograph (pl. v) it would appear that line 11 
(the first of that plate) is a rubric, but it is not indicated as 
such in the transcription. It may be observed, d propos of 
the unusual hieratie form of the sign 4[P noted at the foot of 
pl. ix, that this sign often assumes peculiar forms in the writing 
of personal names in Ramesside hieratic texts. 

We may now briefly consider the subject matter of the 
papyri now under notice. They are, as we have already said, 
parts of a journal * or log-book kept by the necropolis scribes 
of Thebes during the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
This first part of Botti and Peet's publication deals with two 
manuscripts, built up out of numerous fragments,* the one 
dealing with events in the thirteenth and the other in the 
seventeenth years of a king who we know from other evidence 
to be Neferkeré Ramesses IX. The Necropolis Journal is 
the main stem to which we can attach numerous other 
documents (papyri and ostraca) that deal with the same events 
and name the same persons. As the journal supplies the 
chronological sequence necessary for linking up the numerous 
scattered elements comprised in the other documents, it was 
important that it should be published first, The Journal is 
mainly concerned with the doings of the — 4 | ' 


ii 
| : pus 
“the men of the gang” or the great corps of workmen of 
various grades employed in the Theban Necropolis. The daily 
entries vary in length ; often they contain no more than a note 

! E.g., pl ix, line 4: x, 10, 12; xi, 3; -xii, 4, ate. 

* Similar journals have been found written on the back of literary 
papyr, e.g. Anastasi JIT, Leiden J, 350, Turin Love-Songa, ete. Thess 
are few of the many instances of economy in the use of papyrus as a 
writing material, which must have been Taloable, and toa costly to waste. 

The numbers of the various fragments, most of which have not 
Previously beon published, and their mutual Positions ia shown 
diagrammatically on pla. A and B, 
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that the men were working or not working, as the case may 
be. We have still to discover why on so many consecutive 
days no work was done; the entry for such days usually 


being Kas with no reason for idleness 


eg Some of the entries, however, specify some religious 
festival or other event which provided a reason, or an excuse, 
for stopping work. Such is the case, for instance, during the 
five epagomenal days (pl. iv), which we know from other 
evidence to have been regarded as unpropitious days fraught 
with ill-luck.) On many occasions the stoppage of work was 
due to lack of rations, Thus we read: “ Day 7. The workmen 
were idle because they were hungry, not having received their 
rations for the Second Month of Winter amounting to 374 
khar.” ete. These overdue rations were slow to arrive, for two 
days later we find the following entry : “ Day 9. The workmen 
were idle because they were hungry and exhausted 
through insufficient food.” * Such records of the non-delivery 
or late delivery of supplies are s0 numerous as to compel us 
to believe that the condition of the necropolis workmen was 
a pitiable one. It can scarcely be wondered at that many of 
them were thieves. The journal makes frequent reference to 
prisoners, and one of the fragments specifies the names of 
eight men who were confined in the broad hall of the temple 
of Maét (pl. xii), Professor Peet has already told us that these 
eight prisoners are the same as those whose depositions are 
recorded in a papyrus in the British Museum,’ and they were 
charged with theft from a royal tomb. The inquiries made by 
the authorities into this and other thefts are frequently 
recorded in the journal. Some days after the entry just referred 
to we find another allusion to the eight thieves. “ Year 17, 
Second Month of Winter, day 17. The workmen of the 

4 Papyrus Leiden I, 346, 2, 7 ff. 

* PL xiv, lines 6-9. 

* Journal of Egyptian Archeology, vol. xi (1025), p. 49 ff. In thia 


important article Professor Peet shows how the Necropolis Journal links 
up with the events recorded in the juristic papyri of the British Museum. 
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Necropolis were idle, The eight [thieves]! of the Necropolis 
Were prisoners in the temple of Maét at Thebes.” 2 A week 
later, on the 21st day, the sergeants of the Necropolis informed 
the vizier and the chief prophet of Amin that they had the 
thieves under lock and key, and these officers handed over the 
gold, silver, garments and other objects that had been found 
in the prisoners’ possession.* A few days later is the entry 
“ examination of the eight men and their wives ". 

The above quoted specimens from the Necropolis Journal 
will give some idea of the importance of the document for 
reconstructing the civil administration of Western Thebes 
towards the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. From its entries 
can be gleaned an immense harvest of information as to the 
personnel, employment, and wages of the workmen. The 
frequent references to the names of officials, priests and work- 
people who are known to us from other documents are 
valuable clues to the reconstruction of many interesting details 
of private and official life during a period of great historical 
interest. As the power of the later Ramesside kings waned, 
so that of the priesthood waxed, until the chief priest of 
Amiin, Hrihor, succeeded in gathering the reins of power into 
his own hands, when he followed Ramesses XI to the throne, 
and became the first Pharaoh of the Twenty-first Theban 
Dynasty. There are innumerable papyri and ostraca in the 
Museums of London, Liverpool, Berlin, Paris, Cairo, and 
elsewhere, that deal not only with the events, but with the 
very persons named in the Necropolis Journal. The publication 
of the journal itself is the first step towards putting these 
abundant materials into their proper positions, and although 
the task abounds in difficulties, it will doubtless be accom- 
plished, and we shall then have a detailed picture of the daily 
life of Thebes in the twelfth century B.c. with a wealth of 

} The word is lost in lacuna. 


* Plate xv, line 18 (line 3 of plate). 
* Thid., lines 21-3. 
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historians under a deep obligation by their skilful and patient 
handling of a difficult and laborious task. The succeeding 
fascicules of their publication will be awaited with great 
interest, and it is to be hoped that every possible measure will 
be taken to ensure their speedy completion." 

In conclusion, it is the pleasant duty of the reviewer to 
pay a warm tribute to the industry, patience and sagacity 
of Dr. Botti im the laborious preliminary work of sorting the 
fragments, a work that extended over several years. It is 
difficult for one who has not done direct work in fragmentary 
hieratic papyri to realize what an extreme tral of patience 
is Involved in sorting over hundreds of fragments, and then 
of arranging them according to their texture, spacing, hand- 
writing, paleography and subject-matter. The reviewer has 
done a certain amount of similar work (but far less onerous 
a task than Dr. Botti's), and can fully sympathize and 
appreciate the difficulties involved. 

Tt would be difficult enough to reconstruct a single shattered 
papyrus from numerous fragments even if it were known that 
all the pieces were in existence ; how much greater then was 
the task of building up a number of different documents from 
countless scraps, many of which were missing! To have 
estimated the extent of the lacunm and to have built up the 
documents dealt with in this, and the future parts of the present 
work, is an achievement of which Dr. Botti may justly be 
proud, Without this preliminary labour of love, tt would have 
been impossible for him and for Professor Peet to have under- 
taken the intensive study of the texts and to have placed them 
before students in so admirable a fashion. 

Warren R. Dawson. 





1 Since this waa written the second and third parts have appeared. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 
The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali 

The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali was born in Oudh (District 
Unao) in 1849 but the greater part of his Indian career 
was spent in Bengal. He graduated in the Calcutta University 
in 1867 and showed an early inclination to literature. He 
was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1873, and held 
various legal positions, becoming a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court in 1890, He retired from the High Court in 
1904, earning warm encomiums from Lord Curzon at a farewell 
banquet. Meanwhile he had served on the Bengal Legislative 
Council and the Viceroy’s Legislative Council from 1878 to 
1885. After retirement from the High Court he took up 
his residence in England, and was appointed to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, on which he served till his 
death on Srd August, 1928, During his stay in England he 
was an honoured member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Filected a member in 1904, he was a member of the Council 
of the Society from 1907 to 1911, a vice-president from 1911 
to 1915, and again a member of council from 1915 to 1918. 

Syed Ameer Ali's work may be considered under three 
heads, as a Muslim Jurist, as an interpreter of modernism 
in Islam both to the West and to his own co-religioniats, 
and as a worker in the cause of Islam in the larger movements, 
political, social, and international. In all these capacities 
he had an effective instrument in a charming literary style, 
which he used with grace and distinction. 

Almost immediately on graduation Syed Ameer Ali 
collaborated with Maulvi ‘Ubaidullah in the translation of 
what was then considered a remarkable work by an Oriental 
scholar, Maulvi Syed Karamat Ali, Mutawalli of the Hueli 
Imambara, The original book was in Persian (Maakhaz 
i Uliim), and was meant to turn the attention of Indian 
Muslims to modern science. The argument was that all 
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sciences originated from the East, which was the source from 
which the Greeks derived their knowledge. When the Greek 
sciences were lost or suppressed in the Dark Ages of Europe, 
the Arabs preserved them in their translations, which formed 
the starting point for the modern sciences, Just as Europe 
took her sciences from the Muslims, the Muslims should now 
learn their sciences from Europe. It is rather startling to 
be told that even the Copernican astronomy was known to 
Pythagoras and preserved in Arabic, to be renovated in the 
European Renaissance from Arabic sources. After that we 
shall not be surprised to hear that the name of “Spain” 
was derived from the Persian city of Ispahan! The orginal 
author, Syed Karamat Ali, was alone responsible for these 
phantasies. To Syed Ameer Ali's credit is the singularly 
lucid English style which served him in all departments of 
his literary and legal work to the end. But the argument 
ia worth recalling, as it finds echoes in the Urdu poet Hali, 
and exaggerated claims for the East have heen put forward 
in similar parallel movements in Hinduism. On such 
questions Syed Ameer Ali's own balanced and mature judg- 
ment will be found in his later works. 

The “Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed" was published in London in 1875. It was the 
starting point of a literary movement towards an interpreta- 
tion of Islam from within to its critics and a criticism of the 
accretions by which mediaeval interpreters have made a 
living, vigorous, and progressive system inert and mechanical, 
followed by their modern descendants who are even more 
mediaeval than the mediaeval “Ulama. Revisions and 
developments followed in 1891 (London) and 1902 (Calcutta), 
and its final shape is to be found in The Spirit of Islam as 
published in London in 1922. In the same group may 
perhaps be put the more colourless Ethics of Islam (Calcutta, 
1893), and the Short History of the Saracens (London, 1899 
and 1921), as well as The Legal Position of Women in Islam 
(London, 1912), Syed Ameer Ali latterly adopted the 
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Mo'tazila label. This was the name of a sect in Islam which 
flourished in the second and third centuries of the Hijra.? 
The sect is now extinct. It is less than just to Syed Ameer 
Ali's liberal spirit to suppose that he wished in the slightest 
degree to revive the fierce controversies in which the sect 
figured in its early days, sometimes supporting extravagant 
metaphysical doctrines now fortunately forgotten. Its 
rationalist attitude is (to put it on the lowest plane) consistent 
with the whole tenour of the Prophet's teaching: in the 
present writers view it is of the essence of that teaching. 
But without the moral and spiritual fervour which 
characterized the Prophet's message, the Mo'tazila rationalism 
is apt to become barren and inert. 

As a jurist Syed Ameer Ali may well claim to have 
specialized in Anglo-Muslim law. In collaborating (1904) 
with Mr, Finucane in his Commentary on the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and earlier in his Editorship of the India Law Reports, 
Calcutta, he had dealt with general law as administered in 
Bengal. In his Law of Evidence, in which he collaborated 
with Sir John Woodroffe for the last time in the fourth edition 
(1907), he urged the value of freedom rather than technicality 
of interpretation in the rules of evidence, following the modern 
spirit of jurisprudence as opposed to what Bentham called 
the “grimgribber nonsensical reasons” for the rules of 
evidence. But the standard juristical work on which his 
fame will rest was his Mahommedan* Law, which has passed 
through several editions, and is always quoted with authority 
in the Courts. A popular Student's Handbook, based on 
the larger work, ia also used in legal education, Here again 
the modern spirit is evident, e.g. in his doctrine of the legality 
of commercial interest under the Shari‘at, or of valuable 
securities as forming valid subject-matter for Waqfs. He 


Sir Thomas Arnold has published ao short o 
® The spelling is Syed Ameer Ali's. 





was largely instrumental in re-shaping the law of family 
Wagis. 

In public affairs Mr. Ameer Ali's position has not perhaps 
been fully understood. In defending Turkey im the Tureo- 
Ttalian War (1912) he had at his back the whole of Muslim 
and Hindu opinion in India. In pressing for the mtegrity 
of the Khilafat after the Great War, he took his stand on the 
unity of Islam, rather than on any bias for or against Turkey. 
He stood for the rights of Persia in a paper he read to the 
Central Asian Society in 1918. The Indian Muslim League 
of London, which he guided, held a somewhat isolated position 
in these later years. But there is no doubt that he was acting 
throughout in the best interests (as he understood them) 
of Islam, of India, and of the Empire. His humanitarian 
efforts in connexion with the British Red Crescent Society 
deserve to be better known than they are. His cherished 
echeme for building a worthy Mosque for London made 
little headway on account of his isolated position, and it is 
to be hoped that any future plans in this connexion may not 
lose sight of his pioneer work or of the jealous care with which 
he guarded the scheme from anything calculated to lose the 
confidence of those most competent to judge. 

In conclusion a word of personal tribute may be permitted 
from one who knew him for many years and was associated 
with him in some of his activities in England. To the courtly 
manners of a cultured Muslim gentleman he added a powerful 
‘ntellect and an absorbing love for Islam, He never got the 
full recognition that was his due, either from hia own people, 
or the country and Empire he served so well. But every one 
will remember with respect his integrity of purpose, his 
sterling character, and the consistent course which he steered 
through life. His loss makes a big gap in Muslim learning 


and public life. 
A. Yusur AL. 





Abstract of Lecture delivered to the Royal Asiatic Society, on 
12th June, 1928. 
Br STR DENTSON EOSS 


ae studies to which the lecturer referred were those in 

connexion with Chinese Turkestan and Tibet. The 
Hungarian scholars he spoke of were Csoma de Karis, 
Ujfalvy, Arminius Vambery, and Sir Aurel Stein. He pointed 
out that after the unveiling to Knurope of the ancient culture 
of India by English scholars at the end of the eighteenth 
century there remained two great secrets to be revealed, 
(1) that of Tibet and (2) that of Central Asia. It was mainly 
to the remarkable self-sacrifice and devotion of the lonely 
Hungarian traveller, Csoma de Koris, that we owed the 
first interpretation of the Tibetan language and the first 
description of her vast Buddhist literature. On Ist January, 
1820, Caoma set out from Bucharest, and travelling by ship 
or on foot withont equipment or money reached Lahore on 
llth March, 1622. From Lahore he retraced hie steps to 
Leh, and there he began quite by accident his study of the 
Tibetan Language, as a result of the perusal of Georgii’s 
Alphabetum Tibetan, which had been lent him by an English- 
man. This book, which gave a quite erroneous account of 
Tibetan, so whetted Csoma’s curiosity that he determined to 
“ be acquainted with the structure of that curious tongue ”. 
He thus spent the next nine years at various places on the 
N.W. frontier studying with Lamas, and in 1851 arrived 
in Calcutta with a complete knowledge of the langnage and 
a mass of lincuistic material. From 1851] to 1835 he resided 
in the premises of the Asiatic came! of Reenenls devoting 
himself to cataloguing the Tibetan 3 gent; from Nepal 
by Brian Hodgson, and preparing his Tibetan Dictionary 
and Grammar for the Press, for which the Government had 
agreed to defray the cost of publication. He lived on the 
merest pittance like a hermit, and never went outside the 


\ 
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Society's premises, his only exercise being a walk within 
its compound. 

In 1835 he again set out on his travels, and passed two 
years in Eastern Bengal learning Bengali and perfecting 
his knowledge of Sanskrit. From 1837 to 1842 he a second 
time resided in the A.S.B. building, where in addition to his 
duties as Librarian he wrote and published a number of articles 
in the Journal. In February, 1842, at the age of 58, he set 
out for Darjeeling intending to make the journey to Lhasa. 
He reached Darjeeling sick with fever on 6th April, and six 
days later died, He was buried in Darjeeling and over his 
erave the ASB. raised an inscribed pillar, which was 
renovated in 1910. 

The lecturer next referred to Ujfalvy, who travelled 
extensively in Central Asia and elsewhere. His main con- 
tribution to ethnography was his Ariens au Nord ef au Sud de 
['Hindow Kouch. 

Arminius Vambery, whose name, thanks to the popularity 
af his books of travel and his frequent contributions to the 
Times, was better known to Englishmen than that of Csoma 
de Karis, made extensive journeys in Russian Turkestan 
and Persia and did much by his writings to popularize the 
manners and customs of the peoples he visited. 

Finally the lecturer spoke of the most eminent services 
to science rendered by Sir Aurel Stein, who belongs to that 
small group of explorers in Chinese Turkestan who by their 
patient endurance of innumerable hardships and the applica- 
tion of their scholarly equipment have wrested from the 
sand-buried ruins of the desert the secrets of lost civilizations, 
and whose journeys have resulted in the revolutionizing of our 
conceptions of Asiatic history, and have placed the world 
under a permanent obligation. Seldom has there been seen 
combined in one individual such qualifications for explora- 
tion ; we may perhaps be allowed to call Stein an Ubermensch 
—scholar, historian, geographer, and athlete all in one, 
this great Hungarian, a naturalized Englishman, is the pride 
of two nations. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(July-September, 1923) 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
Friday, 20th July, 1928 

Lord Ronaldshay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Major C. A. Boyle. Mr. Najendra Nath Sharma. 
Mr. K. Ramachandra Rao. Mr. Bertram 8. Thomas: 
Professor Edward Robertson. Mr. Rama Shankar Tripathi. 

Burron Memorr_ Mena, Presenrarion 

The Burton Memorial Lecture, “ The Coming of the Arabs 
to the Sudan,” was given by Mr. H. A. MacMichael, U.MAG., 
D.S.0. 

The Chairman, introducing the lecturer, said -— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the lecture we are to hear to-day 
was founded and endowed with a view to perpetuating the 
memory of that great traveller and scholar, Sir Richard 
Burton. 

When we listen to a lecture delivered in honour of 
Sir Richard Burton, our minds at once fo back to those 
great exploits of his, his pilerimage to Mecca, and the produc- 
tion of those great literary works which would in themselves 
have been suflicient to secure fame for him throughout the 
civilized and perhaps throughout the uncivilized world. 

The first lecture of the Trust was delivered three years 
ago by that great expert upon the people and the 
country of Arabia, Mr. H. St. John Philby, and in 
Mr. MacMichael we have a worthy successor to Mr. Philby, 
for Mr. MacMichael has spent something not far short of a 
quarter of a century in the political service in the Sudan. 
After a distinguished career in the Provinces of that great 
country, he came to headquarters, Khartoum, and became 
Civil Secretary to the Sudan Government. 
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Durmg the years of his service he spent much time and 
thought in studying the people amongst whom he moved, 
and embodied the results of bis labours in admirable publica- 
tions, and particularly in the History of the Arabs in the Sudan, 
which he published in 1922, 


Abstract of the Lecture 


Mr. MacMichael saia :— 

I will first deal with the question of cause. The Araba 
were bound for Egypt, and they passed thence into the Sudan 
for reasons which I hope to explam. The motives which 
brought the Arab tribesmen to Egypt in 639 a.p. and the 
years which followed are familiar to all studenta of history. 
They are common to all the phases of the great religio-racial 
movement which marked the rise of Islam in the first half of 
the seventh century, but it may be contended with justice 
that the movement was not so exclusively religious in 
character as it is sometimes represented to have been. I hope 
in saying this, not to be misunderstood. It would, of course, 
be ridiculous to argue that the primordial force, which stirred 
the Arabs into sudden action and first inspired their leaders 
to conquer new worlds, was not religious fervour, or that 
religion has not played a leading part in the life of the race 
at all times; but neither must one forget the tendency of a 
surplus population to seek subsistence beyond the borders of 
its own poor territory, nor the fact that at all times and in 
all places the unchanging Arab of the desert has always’ 
been swayed by thoughts of loot and pastures new, So long 
as he is happy and contented the Arab is not particularly 
prone to intolerance in religious matters, but, thrown off his 
balance by injustice or unexpected hardship, or excited by 
hopes of sudden aggrandisement, ingenuously he clothes 
with the sanctions of religion any atrocity he may feel moved 
to commit, and his native fatalism renders him regardless of 
consequences. . . . 

Buta brief sketch of the history of those Arabs who remained 
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omads in Egypt is necessary for a full understanding of 
our subject. 

First, however, let us not forget that long before the rise 
of Islam there had been some Arab infiltration both into 
Egypt and the Sudan. Arab merchants, seeking gold and 
ivory, slaves and spices, had been in the habit of crossing 
the Red Sea, the Straits of Babel Mandeb, and the Isthmus 
of Suez from the earliest times of which history has any 
knowledge, and the process was intensified in the Roman and 
Ptolemaic periods, 

To revert now to the Arabs who sojourned in Eoypt. As 
tribal units they entered Egypt in the seventh and following 
centuries. 

The question then arises, why, when and how did so many 
of these Arabs go to the Sudan? Also: Of the Arabs now 
im the Sudan, did none come direct across the Red Sea 2 
The latter question is difficult to answer, but it need not 
detain us long. Tradition in the Sudan would have it that 
many of the tribal ancestors came by way of the Red Sea 
ports, but tradition is suspect, for it would also have us 
believe that these ancestors were either of royal blood, or 
at least noblemen from the holy places, and, true to type, 
takes no count of the thousands of forebears who could have 
laid no claim to either. Unquestionably, occasional families 
entered the Sudan by this route, in search of trade or the 
rewards expected by the learned from the ignorant, or as 
‘ Tefugees, and other tribesmen may have crossed over seeking 
the pastoral life in congenial surroundings, as, within recent: 
years, certam Rashaida have done ; but I am unaware of any 
evidence to show that there has ever been wholesale tribal 
movement to the Sudan by way of the Red Sea in the sense 
in which such tribal movement has certainly taken place 
through Egypt and up the Valley of the Nile. . . . 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of dates and 
circumstances, let us consider the reasons why the Arabs 
tended to migrate from Egypt to the Sudan. In brief, there 
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was better pasturage for their animals, less fear of the tax- 
collector, and more hope of loot and slaves. . . . On the 
other hand there were serious limiting factors, namely the 
age-long disinclination of those who sat in the seat of Pharoah 
to let them go, and a very natural unwillingness on the part 
of the rulers of Nubia to let them past the narrow river 
gateway of the Sudan. 

Let me say a few words more on some of these points, 
Egypt is not an ideal country for the nomad. Its rainfall 
is negligible, and there is a superfluity of cultivation. The 
Sudan, on the other hand, excluding the southern provinces, 
has much in common with Arabia. ... One can see what 
happened, As the Arabs gravitated southwards through 
Egypt, they heard of wide pasture lands eminently suited to 
their camels and sheep—at this time they probably owned 
no cattle—and when they were able to sample the promised 
land they found themselves upon familiar ground among 
familiar conditions. Most of them therefore stayed there with 
their beasts: but others, pressing farther afield, acquired 
cattle—the tsetse fly would not have let the camel live, 
even were other conditions favourable—and took up their 
abode between the negroes of the South and the camel- and 
sheep-owners of the North. 

But the lure of pasturage was not the only inducement to 
the Arab to move into the Sudan. For the first two hundred 
years or so after the conquest of Egypt, its rulers were them- 
selves Arabs and so understood Arabs and their ways. By 
the middle of the nmth century the Arabs, who had been 
encouraged by circumstances to migrate from Arabia, tribe 
by tribe or section by section, were numerically preponderant 
in Egypt; but a change now took place which was of vital 
moment tothem. The Governors of Egypt ceased to be Arabs, 
and a seties of despotic Turks, Berbers and Mamluks held the 
reins of government until the conquest of the country by 
Selim I of Turkey im 1517. The result to the nomad Arabs was 
disastrous. They were regarded with no favour or sympathy 
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by anyone, To the native Copts they and their animals 
were interlopers and a nuisance ; to the warlike ruling classes 
they were contemptible, for, as compared with the trained 
— of the standing army, they were useless save for 

shing or conducting a foray that promised loot. As 
Sheaayers they were elusive and not particularly productive 
when caught. As subjects they were a perpetual source of 

Periodically they rose in rebellion, though never with 
success, and by the beginning of the fourteenth century they 
were regarded as little better than outlaws, As a natural 
result, the tendency of the Arab was to get away as far as he 
cou!d from the iron hand of despotism and the turmoil of 
precarious uncertainty. 

So much for the incentives urging the Arabs southwards. 
A word must now be said of the mam difficulty that was 
involved and the manner in which it was surmounted, 

Beyond the first cataract, the Christian kingdom of Nubia, 
with its capital at Dongolo and territories extending to what 
are now the cotton fields of the Gezira, lay athwart the river. 
To the East and North-east were the wild nomadic Beja 
tribesmen (the Fuazie of the present day), to the West an 
almost waterless desert. Its people were negroids, a blend 
of prelynastic Egyptian and Libyan stocks, diluted by many 
centuries of negro admixture from the South. For some 
six hundred years after the Arab conquest of Egypt—a period, 
be it remembered, as long as that between the ascension 
of Edward IU and the present year of grace—this barrier held. 
Then, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it crumbled 
away entirely. ... But the days of Arab rule in Egypt 
were by now drawing to their close, and the change is reflected 
in the relations between the Arabs and the Nubians. On the 
Nile, the Kingdom of Dongola was to survive for many years 
to come, but changes were taking place already, and, by the 
close of the tenth century, we find that Nubian converts to 
Islam were not uncommon in the borderland and that 
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Mohammedan settlers had acquired lands there and become 
practically independent. Henceforward extreme Upper 
Egypt and the northern fringes of Nubia were to become more 
and more a focus for the immigration from Egypt of Arabs 
to whom life was being made a burden by the tyranny of 
successive alien dynasts. No doubt they met with opposition 
from the natives, no doubt for many years sporadic fighting 
took place, no doubt whatever, too, intermarriage took place, 
but the eventual outcome at least is clear. Gradually the 
plains of the northern and central Sudan, excepting always 
the Red Sea hinterland where the Beja, albert with Arab 
infusion, preserved their independence, fell to the invaders, 


and between them and such of the older mhabitants as were 


not forced southwards or to the hills a merger of races took 
place of which we see the obvious results at the present day 
in the case of all but the most nomadic of the camel-owning 

Two hundred years after the final collapse of Dongola, 
we find the powerful Arab chieftain of the Rufa’a engaged in a 
formal alliance with the Mohammedan Sultan of the negroid 
Fung. The main object of the Arab alliance appears to have 
been the extirpation of the remainder of the aborigines. Its 
immediate consequences were the subjugation of the country 
a wide radius of the junction of the rivers, and a 
considerable further influx of Arabs of heterogeneous origin 
from the North. 

The doors of the Sudan were now wide open. There is no 
evidence of any further tribal movement to the Sudan on 
the grand scale, but there has been infiltration by small 
groups at suecessive periods, both by way of Egypt and 
the Red Sea. 

Here, in view of the title I have chosen for my address, 
I might perhaps close my story. I feel, however, that it 
would be rather incomplete if I did not say something in very 
brief and general terms as to what has become of the Arabs 
whose entry into the Sudan I have tried to describe. 
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When the Arabs entered the country they probably found 
conditions much as they were until recently so far as the 
growing of crops and the raising of sheep and cattle are 
concerned, Those who settled at an early date in the riverian 
districts without displacing the earlier inhabitants en bloc, 
would tend to become absorbed racially and culturally by 


them; but away from the river tribal life survived to a far 


@reater extent. The camel-owner in the north would find the 
field fairly clear and opposition slight, but in the central 


belt and southwards there was a numerous population of 


blacks who must have resented and resisted the arrival of the 
iterlopers. The methods whereby the difficulties were 
overcome may have differed widely in different areas, but all 
the evidence points to the fact that victory was more usually 
won by agreement and intermarriage than by force of arms, 
In the case of the nomad tribes, though repeated permuta- 


_ tions have taken place, and still from time to time take place, 


in the allegiance of the component sections, it is amazing to 
find how slight is the change that has occurred during the 
course of centuries. Miscegenation between the Arab and the 
semi-Arab, and breeding from the negro slave women who were 
captured by the thousand during the Egyptian and Dervish 
periods, have left their obvious mark, and many customs 
have been borrowed from the land of their adoption ; but 
the fact remains that the nomad Arabs as a whole, and more 
particularly their womenfolk, are hardly distinguishable from 
the Arabs of Western Arabia in appearance or in wavs. 

In one respect, it is true, there is a marked difference at the 
present day, but it is one in which the administration of 
the Sudan may, I think, legitimately take a certain pride. 
Its policy is to avoid every form of unnecessary interference 
with the tribal life, to support the authority of the sheilchs 


so long as it is not gravely abused, and to encourage in them 


that spirit of responsibility and self-reliance and self-respect 
which provides the best guarantee of Justice and security to 
the individual. The Arabs have now enjoyed these advantages 
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to an ever-increasing extent for thirty years, their flocks 
and herds have increased enormously; and while they still 
preserve the fine freedom and independence of spirit and the 
tradition of courtesy which has always been the pride of their 
race, they are losing something of the wildness, the bird-like 
fecklessneas and irresponsibility, the propensity to battle, 
murder and sudden death, which still distinguish their 
nomadic cousins in Arabia. 





The Chairman, in handing the medal to Mr. MacMichael 
on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society, acting as Trustees for 
the Burton Memorial Committee, said that a letter had been 
received from Dr. Baker, the friend and companion of 
Sir Richard Burton himself, who in collaboration with a 
member of this Society, Mr. Penzer was chiefly instrumental 
in establishing the lectures. Dr. Baker, though unable 
himself owing to ill-health to be present that afternoon, 
had displayed a keen interest in the lecture. 

We are very fortunate, he added, in having present Sir 
John Maffey, the Governor-General of the Sudan, and IT 
am sure that you would be glad to hear a few words from 
him on the subject of the lecture to which we have Just 
listened. 

Sir John Maffey said :—Mr. MacMichael shortly after his 
arrival in the Sudan was sent to a somewhat remote 
province, and he spent a great part of his time in com- 
piling a great work on camel brands. Camel brands 
to the unlettered Arabs are really the whole machinery 
of the registration of property, and m that work Mr, Mac- 
Michael rendered great service to Government in that 
particular line of research. Another branch of his work 
which has struck me as likely to prove very fruitful in the 
future is the attempt to maintain such tribal organization 
as exists. There has been a great tendency to allow the old 
patriarchal powers and organization gradually to disappear, 
but we are pulling it together again, and it is wonderful 
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what a response we have had. In that work Mr. MacMichael 
with his deep knowledge of the tribal powers of the Araba 
and his deep sym y with their tribal machinery has been 
of immense assistance. It is essential, I think, in dealing with 
people of that kind, not to force upon the country a Govern- 
ment machinery until you are quite sure that vou have not 
got in the tribe itself a machinery which will carry the load. 

Mr, Ellis said :—He had been acquainted with Sir Richard 
Burton himself many years ago at the time when he was 
preparing to publish his Arabian Nights, The presentment of 
him which he remembered is in the portrait of him which 
is in his Arabian Nights. He was an extremely pleasant 
acquaintance, and a delightful conversationalist, I think 
IT might say a very pleasant friend but a rather unpleasant 
enemy. He was a very daring traveller, and his method of 
managing the natives was very fine, He had an intimate 
knowledge of the Arab character. 

Colonel Spencer also spoke, 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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